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PREFACE 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  the  hifiory,  which  I  nmo  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  public  y  and  which  is  perpe- 
tually quoted  by  every  author y  who  has  written  upon  tft^'^OHf-.i 
fiitution  of  the  Romans^  as  thefource  of  all  their  learnings  fdnd-- 
an  authority y  to  which  all  men  have  agreed  to  fubmity  fhot{(di\. 
never  have  appeared  in  our  language^     Whether  the  ler^th  of 
the  worky  or  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  original  conftitution 
of  the  Romans  y  and  particularly  of  afcertaining  the  differences 
between  the  three  forts  of  comitiay  upon  which  the  exercife  of 
that  conflitutiony  in  a  great  meafurCy  depended  i  whether  thefe^ 
or  any  other  motives  difcouraged  our  men  of  homing  from 
attempting  atranflation  of  this  hijloryy  I  cannot  fay:  But  this 
I  will  venture  to  affirmy  that  the  analogy  between  the  regal 
cmflitution  of  the  Romans y  and  our  owny  and  a  more  furpri" 
fing  analogy y  I  mean  That  between  the  Greeky  and  Englifb 
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languages  y  might  very  well  have  encouraged  them  to  tranjlate 
ity  and  to  recommend  it  to  their  countrymen ^  as  a  poffefton  they 
were^  in  a  particular  manner^  intitled  to.  Whether  my 
tranjlation  of  this  hifiory  willan/wer  thedefign  offuch  a  recom- 
mendationy  mufi  he  left  to  the  voice  of  the  puhliCy  upon 
whofe  decifiony^  the  fate  of  all  produBions  of  this  kind  muji  ne- 
cejjarily  depend:  And  the  only  hope  I  can  entertain  that  their 
determination  may  not  he  in  my  disfavor  y  is  derived  from  the 
pains  I  have  hefiowtd  upon  this  tranjlatimy  rather  than  from- 
the  efeB  of  th^  pains, 

•i  :'\\:  \k:'^\^y  reader  hat  a  natural  curiofity  to  ie  informed  of  the 
"'<  :>-:l«^i  the  private  Kfey  andcharaBery  and  of  all  other  parti^ 

V  vj  .V.  vi<«&^Jt  rek^ing  to  the  author  of  any  worh  he  perufes :  lam  forty 

ft  is  not  i»ffiy  power  to  fatisfy  this  reafonabk  curiofity  any 

ethermfey  than  by  referring  my  readers  to  what  our  author 

fays  ofhimfelf  in  the  preface  to  this  hifiory:  "there  they  mUfindy 

among  other  things  y  that  Dionyfius  lived  at  Rome  in  the  Au- 

guflan  agey  an  age  celebrtUed  above  all  others  in  the  Roman 

hifiory  bath  for  the  great  writers  itproducedy  and  for  the  diftin" 

guijhing  encouragement  given  by  Auguftus  to  thofe  writers.  He 

was  cotemporaryy  andy  probably  y  acquainted  with  Lhyy  Vir- 

gily  Horacey  Ovidy  and  many  other  leamedy  and  polite  authors, 

with  whom  that  remarkable  age  was  adornedy  and  was  himfelf 

a  confpicuous  flar  in  that  bright  conftellation, 

I  need 
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I  need  not  acquaint  the  learned  reader  that  our  dutbor^  be-' 
fides  his  hiftoryy  compofed  many  other  works,  all  temting  to  the 
improvement  oforatorialy  and  hifiorical  writing,  fime  of  which 
are  loft ;  but  much  the  greateft  part  is  preferred,  andcwtmns 
the  beft  precepts  to  form  an  orator,  and  an  biftorian,  and  to. 
enable  others  to  judge  of  both.  It  has  been  a  doubt  among  the 
men  ofleamir^,  whether  he  ptAlift>ed  tbefe  critical  works  be^ 
fore,  or  after  his  Roman  Uflory :  *•  Dodwell  has  embraced  the 
former  opinion ;  for  winch  be  gives  this  very  good  reafon;  thatf 
in  his  critical  works,  he  never  makes  any  mention  of  his  hiftory^ 
though  he  often  takes  notice  of  the  other  writifi^s  he  had/fefore  - 
publifhed,  Dodwell  aifo  thinks  thai  the  Cn.  Pompeius,  towbp^_. 
be  dedicates  his  critidfm  upon  the  Greek  hiftoriam,  was  tM{ 
fame  perfon,  who  was  fnhflituted  confid  (coofiil  fiiiFedus}  m 
the  month  of  OBober  in  the  Varroman  year  723.  By  this, 
and  many  other  arguments,  it  appears  that  this  Cn.  Pompeita 
could  not  heme  been  the  great  Pomp^,  who  wasflain  in  ^gypt 
in  706,  though  M.***,  in  his  preface,  has  thought  fit  to 
tftablifh  a  friendftnp  between  that  great  man,  and  our  author  \ 
and  to  make  the  former  defire  his  judgement  concerning  the 
Greek  hiftorians:  'this  J  conclude  from  Us  mentioning  Pomr 
"pey  without  any  diftinBion;  which  manner  offpeaking  is,  both 

in  bis,  and  in  all  other  languages,  applicable  only  tQ  the  per^ 
*•  Diilcft.  de  -SStat.  Dionyt  c.  vii.  ix,  viii. 
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fifty  ns>bo  has  rendered  Us  name  fi  famous  both  by  his  fitcceffes^ 
and  bis  misfortunes. 

We  know  by  PbotiuSy  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century^  and  by  many  other  authors  ^  that  this  hiftory  contained 
twenty  books  ^  and  that  Dionyfius  himfelf  made^  what  Photius 
catlsy  afywffis  of  it  in  five  booh.     So  thaty  the  nine  lafl  books 
muft  heme  been  Iqftfince  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  but 
how  long  fince  we  hum  not,     Henry  Glareany  profejfor  at 
FreiburgyfaySy  at  the  end  of  his  chronohgical  tables  dedicated  in 
1532/0  Ferdinandy  thenhng  of  the  RomanSy  that  thefe  nine  booh 
*:•:;';'"•/  \'x^4\^  that  time  in  beingy  and  concealed  by  fome  men  of  learn- 
":!  ::*-:7^'J  7^  reofon  he  gives  for  this  ajfertionisy  that  Conflantine 
Vvi  :\  ''AfMlhmSy  a  modem  authory  cites  him  in  Greek     llisy  indeed, 
kepoes  us  fome  room  to  hope  that  th^  may  one  day  fee  the  light, 
I  come  now  to  my  brother  labour ersy  the  tranfiators  of  Dh- 
nyfius,    *Thefirfl  wasLapus  BiraguSy  a  FlorentsMy  whotranf- 
lated  the  eleven  booh  now  remaining   into  Latin  from  two 
old  manufcriptSy  and  dedicated  his  tranjlation  to  ppe  Paul  the 
Jecond,     It  wasfirfi  printed  at  Trevifoy  a  town  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Venetiansy  in  1480.     ^^Fof/ius  very  jufily  cen^ 
fores  both  his  fidelity ,  and  his  fiyle,     The  next  was  That  ofGele- 
niusy  printed  at  Bafil  in  1 54.9.  He  writes  better  Latin  than 
Lapusi  but  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  mangling  the  periods 

•  De  Hift.  Lat.  B.  iii.  c.  10. 
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of  the  Greek  text,  and  of  altering  many  places^  which  he  did 
not  under flandy    have  condemned  his  tranjlation  to  be  never 
readi   Particularly y   after  Ihat  of  Sylburgius  appeared  in 
1586,  printed  at  Frankfort y  with  the  Greek  texty  which  had 
not  been  printed  with  the  former  hatin  tranfiatiom :  Sylbur^ 
gius  had  alfo  the  affijlance  of  the  Venetiany  and  Roman  manu- 
JcriptSy  which  his  predecejfors  wanted*     Not  long  after y  ap- 
peared another  Latin  tranflationy  viz,  in  1590,  by  M,milius 
Poriusy  which  Hudfon  has  printed  with  the  Greek  text  in  1 704  ? 
The  latter  fays  indeed y    in  his  preface y   that  he  has  corre&ed 
the  tranjlation  of  PortuSy  where  he  thought  it  necejfary:  I 
wijh  he  hadoftener  thought  it  necejfary  j  becaufe  he  hasfuffered 
many  errors  of  Portus  to  Jland  unmolefled.     However y.  this 
edition  of  Hudjon  is  by  much  the  befi'y  as  the  Greek  text  is 
throughout  Ulujlrated  with  the  notes  of  Sylburgiusy  Cafaubony 
PortuSy.  and  fome  others 'y  all  which  I  have  occajknally  made, 
ufe  ofy  and  always  acknowledged.     But  the  greatefl  advan- 
tagey   which  this  edition  has  ever  all  the  otherSy.  is  derived 
from  two  Vatican  manufcriptSy  one  700  years  old  for  the 
Jirjl  ten  books  y  and  the  other  not  quite  fo  old  for  the  eleventh 
book ;  the  readings  of  both  which  are  fet  chwn  at  the  fooi 
of  every  page ;  andy  in  every  pagey  thefe  manufcriptSy  particur- 
larly  thefirjly  ilk/Irate  the  Greek  text  where  it  is  obfcure,  ex-- 
plain  it  where  douhtfuly  andfiipply  it  where  it  is  defeSfive,    The 

great 
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great  advantages^  arifingfrom  thefetwo  manufcriptSy  ought ^  nufi 
certainly  y  to  have  induced  Hudfon  to  print  his  Greek  text  from 
thenty  rather  than  from  the  edition  of  Sylburgiusy  the  defeSls 
if  which  thefemanufcrips  fujficiently  fheuo* 

I  have  nemo  brought  dmm  the  hijiory  of  the  trat^tions  ofDiony^ 
fius  to  the  year  1722,  when  a  comet  appeared  in  the  literary 
worldy  portending  no  lefs  than  the  extinBwn  of  att former  tran- 
flatioftSy  and  the  downfall  of  their  authors :  I  mean  the  French 
tranjlation  of  the  reverend  father  le  yayy  ajfefuity  who  had  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  this  undertaking  by  teaching  rhetoric  in  Cler- 
mont coUege  at  Parisy  ashefaySyfor  above  twenty  years ;  andex- 
bauftedthe  whole  Jhck  of  his  learningy  which  he  had  been  fo  long 
coUeBingt  in  polifhingy  adorningy  and  rendering  his  tranflation 
more  corr^  and  elegant  y  thanany  that  had  ever  before  appeared  in 
'  aty  agty  in  any  country  y  or  in  any  language.  But  his  brother  Je- 
fmtSy  in  their  journal  of  Trevoux for  the  month  of yanuaryi'j  2'^y 
ujher  this  tranflation  into  the  world  with  fo  much  pompy  that  I 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  their  char aSler  of  it  in  Englijhy  in  order 
tojhewy  not  what  his  tranjlation  /V,  but  what  all  tranjlations  ought 
to  be.  Denys  d'Halicarnafle,  difent  les  journalijlesy  s*aflurepar 
lui-m^me,  une  conftante  fuperiorite  de  reputation  parmi  les 
dodes  de  profonde  litterature ;  et  cette  preeminence  ne 
tombera  qu*avec  eux :  la  chute  s'avance :  pour  reflburce, 
11  eft  un  monde  entier  d'autres  perfonnes,    dont  Teftime 
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nlionoreroit  pas  moins  la  memoire  de  Denys  d'Halicarnaflb) 
ct  Tauroit  lui-m6me  flatte  d'avantage :  Ce  font  une  infi- 
nite d*honnetes  gens  ^s  GreC)  connoiffeurs  neannu>in8  par 
genie,  ledeurs  par  goat,  ftudieuk  fans  befoin,  el  f9avans 
lans  k  %a(vo£r  i  lis  ne  cbmioiflent  que  de  nom  Denys  d'Ha- 
licamafle ;  ion  Grec  leleiir  rend  inaccefliUe  raujourd'hui  Ton 
produic  Denys  d'  Haiicamai&  dans  ce  nou^eau  monde.  Un 
interprete  egalement  bienfai^ur  et  dii  public  ^  de  Tauteur^ 
acquiert  tout  a  coup  k  celui-^ci  un  nombre  innombraHe 
d*hoDorable6  adtmrateurs,  qui  reftimeront  par  tout  ion  me- 
rite  perfonnel  d'hiftorien  et  d*ecrivain,  tandis  que  les  fyc-^ 
vans  de  metier  s'acharneront  at  fbn  Grec  .  .  .  C'eft  ^  regret 
que  nous  nommons  verfion,  ou  tradudion  cet  ovrage :  ee 
n* eil  point  un  langa^  Grec  rendu  en  langage  Fran90is ; 
c  eft  Texpreffion  immediate  des  pepi^es  de  Denys  d'Hali- 
camaile ;  la  cmformite  du  Franqois  avec  k  GreCy  nefi  pnrtt 
celk  cCune  copk  d  tmginaly  nuns  ceUe  (Tune  copk  avee  r autre 
copie.  On  prend  plus  aifement  un  auteur,  quand  on  tient 
de  ion  genie  et  de  fon  caradere ;  ct  d*imitiateur  fidelle,  on 
devient  avec  moins  d'eiFort  un  fiddle  interprete.  Sur  ce 
,pied,  Denys  d'Halicamaile,  homme  ioDde  et  vrai,  fage  et 
judidcux,  laborieux  et  infatigable,  ^xad  et  applique,  vif  et 
eloquent,  amateur  des  lettres,  a  trouve  fon  veritable  traduc* 
teur ;  et  il  n  eft  pas  £tonnant  qu*il  Fait  fi  long-tems~  at- 
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tendu. . .  On  peut  juger  de  la  religion  du  tradudeur  k  pefer 
icrupuleuiement  les  termed  de  Ton  auteur,  par  la  reflexion 
fubtile  qu*il  fait  faire  fur  le  mot  Kroti/i/ip$ei ;  {9avoir  que 
Fegalite  des  fuflrages  figniflee  par  ce  nom,  (e  trouve  quel- 
quefois  dans  un  nombre  de  voix  inegal;  puifque  Denjs 
avance  que  Coriolan,  qui  de  vint  et  une  voix  en  a^oit  douze 
contre  bii,  eut  cte  abibus  par  le  benefice  de  la  loi  touchant 
Tegalite  des  fufFrages,  fi  deux  voix  fe  fuflent  jointes  aux  neuf 
qui  lui  ttoient  favorables ;  c'eft-a-dire,  s'il  eAt  eu  pour  lui 
onze  voix  contre  douze ;  c'eft  qu*en  matierc  criminelle, 
une  voix  de  plus  ne  fufliroit  pas  pour  condamner;  c'etoit 
le  m6me  cfiet  que  fi  le  nombre  des  voix  eut  ete  egal  de  part 

et  d'autre 

"  Dioftyjms  of  Ha/icarnaJfuSy  fay  thefejoumalifts,  J^as  of- 

^^fured  to  hmfdf  a  conftant  fupertority  of  refnaation  among 

**  the  men  of  profound  learning ;  and  this  preeminence  cannot 

*\  fall  but  with  them  :  l%e  fall  approaches :  To  prevent  whichy 

"  there  is  a  whole  world  of  other  peopky  whofe  efteem  would  not 

^^  dolefs  honor  to  the  memory  ofDionyfus  of  Halicarnajfus,  and 

**  would  hofoe  flattered  him  more :  Thefe  are  an  infinite  number 

-**  of  men  of  difiinBim  without  Greeky  but  connoijfeurs  by  their 

"  geniusy  readers  through  tafiey  fludious  without  neceffityy  and 

.**  learned  without  knowing  it :  Thefe  are  acquainted  with  Dio- 

/^  iv^pus  of  Halicarnajfus  only  by  name :  His  Greek  renders  him 

*  **  inacceffble 
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macceffibk  to  them :  Into  this  new  world  is  Dionyjius  mm 
produced  t  An  interpreter^  equally  a  hemfa&or  both  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  author,  acquires,  at  once,  to  the  latter  a 
number lefs  number  of  honourable  admirers,  who  wiU  efteem 
him  for  his  whoJe  merit  of  an  hiflorian,  and  a  writer,  while 
the  learned  by  profeffton  will  exercife  their  keennefs  upon  his 
Greek . . .  Tfe  are  forty  to  call  this  work  a  verjion,  or  a  tranf 
lation:  It  is  not  the  Greek  language  rendered  in  French-,  it  is 
the  immediate  exprejfton  of  the  thoughts  ofDionyJius',  the  con- 
formity of  the  French  with  the  Greek  is  not  That  of  a  copy 
with  the  original,  but  That  of  one  copy  with  another  copy. 
Every  one  takes  an  author  with  eafe,  when  he  refembles  him 
in  his  genius  and  charaSier;  and,  from  being  a  faithful 
imitator,  he  becomes,  with  the  lefs  effort,  a  faithful  interpre- 
ter. Upon  this  foot,  Dionyfius  of  Halicamajfus,  a  manfolid 
and  true,  wife  and  judicious,  laborious  attd  indefatigable,  ex- 
a£i  and  intent,  lively  and  eloquent,  a  huer  of  letters,  has 
found  his  true  tranjlator ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he 
hasfo  long  waited  for  him . . .  ff^e  may  Judge  of  the  religion  of 
the  tranjlator  in  weighing  fcruptdoufly  the  terms  of  his  author^ 
by  thefubtil  reflexion  be  makes  upon  the  word^  itro'^ntpM ;  which 
is,  that  the  equality  of  fuff rages,  fignified  by  this  word,  is 
fometimes  found  in  an  unequal  number  of  voices ;  flnce  Dio- 

*  See  the  twentyQzth  annotation  on  the  vitth  book. 
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"  nyfius  ajferts  that  Coriolanus,  who,  out  of  21  voices,  had 
"  1 2  againfi  him,  would  have  been  acquitted  by  the  be?tefit  of 
«  the  law  concerning  the  equality  of  fuffrages,  if  two  voices 
"  had  joined  the  nine  that  were  for  him  \  that  is  to  fay,  if  he 
"  had  had  1 1  voices  againfl  1 2  ;  becaufe,  in  criminal  cafes, 
**  a  majority  of  om  voice  was  not  fuficient  for  a  condemnation  ^ 
"  the  effeSi  of  it  being  the  fame,  as  if  the  number  of  voices  had 
«  been  equql  on  both  fides '^  This  willfuffice  (for  I  omit  feveral 
other  panegyrical  flights)  to /hew  what  opinion  thefe  journalifls 
entertained,  or  had  a  mind  the  world  Jhotdd  entertain,  of  this 
famous  tranjlation:  And  yet,  methinh,  amidfi  dl  the  praifes 
they  have  lofoiped  upon  it,  theyfeem,  by  one  expreffton,  to  han)e 
left  to  themfelves  an  opening  for  an  efcape,  une  echappatoire, 
if  they  Jhould  ever  be  heartily  pufhed  upon  this  fubjeSi :  The 
expreffton  I  mean,  is  this,  that  the  conformity  of  the  Frencli 
with  the  Greek,  is  not  That  of  a  copy  with  the  original, 
but  That  of  one  copy  with  another  copy.  /  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  fmce  I  have  /hewn  it  fufficiently  in  my  notes, 
that  this  tran/lation  of  le  Jay  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  a 
literal,  and  not  always  an  exaB,  tranjlation  of  the  Latin 
tranjlation  of  Portus.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bethought  too  great 
a  refinement,  particularly  to  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  difingenuous  fubtilty  of  this  ord&  of  men,  and  what  they 
are  capable  of,  when  the  intereft,  or  reputation  of  their  body 
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is  concerned^  to  fufpeSi  they  defigned  to  conceal  their  real  opi^ 
mon  of  this  tranjlation  under  a  cloud  of  praifes\  andy  at  the 
fame  time,  to  letfotnefparh  of  that  opinion  break  out :  But, 
if  ihofe  prai/es  were  fncere,  and  they  reaUy  thought  this  tranf- 
lation  had  all  that  tranfcendent  merit  they  have  afcribed  to  ity 
I  may  fafely  affirm  that,  had  th^  not  among  them  greater 
politicians,  than  tranjlators,  or  critics,  they  would  never  have 
acquired  both  in  Europe,  and  America,  the  great  power, 
and  wealth  they  are  now  pofj'effed  of;  neither  would  they  have 
bad  the  direSlion  of  what  they  call  the  confciences,  but  mean 
the  government,  of  all  the  princes  of  their  own  communion. 
If  any  of  his  fraternity  have  a  mind  to  doubt  whether 
the  tranjlation  of  their  brother  Jefuit  is  a  tranjlation  of  the 
Greek,  or  the  Latin,  let  them  open  his  book  where  they 
mil,  and  confront  it  with  the  Greek  text  j  and,  if  they 
find  in  it  the  kqft  pretence  to  a  tranjlation  of  the  latter, 
I  defire  that  ^  own  tranjlation  may  be  alfo  thought  a 
tranjlation  of  Partus,  or,  what  is  worje,  of  le  Jay  bimfelf 
But  there  is  another  difingenumfnefs,  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of,  which  Jhews  his  heart  to  have  been  as  bad  as  his  head: 
His  notes  throughout  are  fear ce  any  thing  elfe  but  literal  tranf- 
lations  of  the  notes  of  Sylburgius,  Cafaubon,  and  others,  all 
contained  in  Hudfons  edition  under  their  refpeSlive  names : 
Thefe  names  he  has  concealed,  and  impofed  their  notes  upon  the 
world  for  his  awn. 

b  2  I  am 
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lam  tired  witb  the  itmdious  tafli  of  cenfuring ;  and  wifb  I 
could  fay  that  the  other  French  tranjlationy  which  appeared  the 
year  after^  tmder  the  name  of  M*  *  *,  is  a  tranflatim  of 
Dior^Jius :  But  the  hue  of  truth  compels  me  to  declare  whaty  I 
thinky  I  have  Jhewn  too  in  my  notes  y  thaty  as  le  jfay  tranjlated 
from  PortuSy  this  gentleman  has  tranjlated  from  Sylhurgius, 
He  haSy  indeed y  avoided  many  abfurditiesy  which  the  other  was. 
led  into  by  too  fervile  an  adherence  to  his  originaly  even  to  the 
faults  of  the  imprejjion ;  his  flyky  ty  being  more  diffufey  is  more 
perfpicuousy  andy  if  he  paraphrafeSy  as  he  often  doesy  hefeU 
dom  fails  to  give  thefenfe  of  his  ffum  original  at  kafly  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greeky  that  'That  of  le  yay  :  His  notes 
are  often  his  own,  andy  when  he  borrows  Thofe  of  others y  he 
often  pays  them  a  proper  acknowledgement :  T  wifh  be  had 
informed  his  readers  that  his  chronological  table  was  copied 
literally  from  That  of  Dodwell. 

So  much  has  been  faid  both  by  the  ancientSy  and  the 
moderns  in  praife  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
fttaly  of  hijloryy  particularly  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  among  the 
former y  in  the  noble  preface  to  his  hijforical  colleBions  y  and 
by  the  late  LordBolingbrohy  among  the  modernsy  in  his  admir- 
able letter  tupon  that  fubjeSty  that  1  am  aflonijhed  no  treatife 
has  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  agey  or  any  language  pro- 
fejfedly  written  to  prefer ibe  rules  for  writing  hifiory\  a  work 

allowed 
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allowed  to  he  of  the  great  eft  advantage  of  all  other i  to  man-^ 
kindy  the  repofitory  of  truth  fraught  with  lejfons  both  of  pub- 
lic ^  and  private  virtue y  and  inforced  by  ftronger  motives y  than 
precepts  y  by  examples,     Rtdes  for  poetry  y  and  rhetoric  have 
been  written  by  many  authors  both  ancient  y  and  moderny  as  if 
delight y  and  eloquence,  were  of  greater  confequence  than  Itu- 
ftrtdiion :  However  y  rhetoric  was  a  part  ofhiftoryy  as  treated 
by  the  ancients ;    not  the  principal  part  indeedy  but  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  principal;  and  calculated  to  apply  the  faEls  exhiy 
bited  by  the  narration,    I  know  it  may  befaidthat  many  an- 
cient hifiories  are  fill  prefervedy  and  that  thefe  models  are  fuf- 
fident  guides  for  modem  hiftorians  without  particular  rules: 
So  bad  the  Greeks  poets  of  all  denominations  in  their  bands 
and  yet  Ariftotle  thought  it  necejfary  to  prefer ibe  particular 
rules  to  his  countrymen  for  applying  thofe  examples  to  every 
branch  of  poetry :  I  wifh  he  had  done  the  fame  in  hiflory,  if 
hehady  it  is  very  probable  that  bis  precepts  would  have  rendered 
the  befi  of  our  modern  hiftories  more  perfeSiy  and  the  worfty 
lefs  abominable.     Since  the  refurreSlion  of  letter Sy  the  want 
of  fuch  a  guide  has  been  complained  of  by  many  authorsy  and 
particularly  by  Rapin  in  the  preface  to  his  hiftory  of  England. 
This  want  I  think  it  not  impojjible  to  fupply  in  fome  degree  y 
not  by  any  thing  of  n^  own  growthy  but  by  extraSlingy  and 

con^ 
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cmneEiing  what  has  been  written  upon  tbisfuhjeSi  by  Dionyfius 
himfelfy  the  author  of  this  hifiory ;.  who^  in  his  criticifms  upon 
the  Greek  hijiorians,  and  particularly  in  his  parallel  between 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  has  indireBly  laid  down  rules  fa^ 
attaining  all  the  perfeSiionSj  and  avoiding  all  the  faults,  of 
writing  hifiory »  I  know  that  Lucian  has  written  a  treatife 
upon  this  fubjeSy  great  part  of  which  he  has  employed  in 
rallying  the  hiflorians  of  his  avon  time,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himfelfy  with  great  fpir it  and  elegance  of  exprejfum\  buty 
at  the  end  of  this  treatifey  he  affumes  another  charaEiery  and 
treats  the  fubjeSl  with  great  gravity  and  judgement,  /  alfo 
kmw  that  Cicero  has  laid  downfome  direSlions  for  the  conduEl 
of  an  hiftorian ;  thefirfl  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  'made 
choice  of  for  the  Latin  motto  of  his  hifiory:  Thefe  direSlionSy 
though  conceived  with  all  the  power  of  thought  y  and  exprejfed 
with  all  the  power  of  language,  Jhew  what  difpofition  of  mind 
is  required  in  an  hifiorian,  rather  than  what  rules  he  ought 
to  purfue ;  and  beftdeSy  they  are  fo  general,  and  fo  fhort, 
that  I  chufe  rather  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  part  of  Cicero  s 
worksy  or  to  a  very  good  tranflation  of  them  by  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  in  the  preface  to  his  life,  than  to  infert  them  here. 

Before  I  prefent  the  reader  with  the  comparifon  between 
Herodotus  y  and  ThucydideSy  it  will  be  necejfary  to  premife  that 
Diohyjius  divides  hifiory  into  two  parts,  that  is,  into  the  prag- 
matic 
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matte  party  as  be  calls  ity  and  the  language :  The  former 
comprehends y  ijly  the  choice  of  the  fubjeSi  \  idly,  the  hiow- 
ledge  whence  to  hegm,  and  where  to  end;  idly^  the  difcei'n- 
fnent  between  fuch  events^  as  are  to  be  relatedy  and  fuch  as 
are  to  be  omitted  \  ^thfyy  the  placing  every  event  in  its  proper 
order 'y  and  $thlyy  the  heart  of  the  hiflorian:  ♦  l%e  language 
he  divides  into  Jimple  elementary  words y  or  atoms  of  fpeechy 
and  the  compofition  of  thofe  words  %  both  which  are  fufceptible 
either  of  a  proper y  or  a  figurativey  fenfe :'  Concerning  the  lafl 
of  thefey  I  mean  the  compofition  of  wordsy  our  author  has 
written  a  treatife,  fHU  extant  y  *  in  which  he  promifes  another 
concerning  the  choice  of  words ;  but  thisy  if  ever  publifhedy 
is  lofl.  In  tbefirfi  treatifey  which  has  always  been  defervedly 
admiredy  *  he  gives  the  preference^  with  great  reafony  to  the 
compofition  of  words  y  and  lays  down  fuch  rules  for  this  compo- 
fitiony  fupported  throughout  by  examples  dranm  from  the  befl 
Greek  writers,  both  poetSy  and  hiftoriansy  that  any  man,  by 
obferving  themy  may  acquire  afmoothy  and  harmonious  flyle ... 
Andy  notwithfianding  thefe  rules  feem  calculated  for  the  Greek 
language  only,  their  influence  willy  upon  a  clofe  examination 
appear  to  be  univerfaly  and  to  govern  every  other  language 
both  ancient  and  modem, 

♦  jric4  T»  ewv^.  x«e5"^'  c*  **"•        ^  «r*fci  «rw»J.  «ve/n«7.  c,  i.        « lb.  c.  ii. 

Dionyfiusy 
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DionyfiuSy  therefore^  '  in  his  comparifon  of  Herjodotus  with 
T'hucydideSyfays  that  the  fir fi  duty^  andpojfthly  the  inojinecejfary 
of  ally  in  an  hifiorian^  is  to  make  choice  of  a  grand  fubjeSly  and 
fuch  a  onCf  as  will  be  agreeable  to  the  reader :  In  this,  he 
faySi  Herodotus  has  the  advantage  of  Thicydides ;  becaufe  his 
hifiory  comprehends  the  aSHons  both  of  the  Greeks  ^  and  Bar- 
barians \  and  the  defign  of  Jt  is  to  prevent  thofe  a&ions 
from  being  buried  in  oblivion.  On  the  other  fide,  'thucydides 
writes  the  hiftory  of  a  fmgle  war^  and  that  nether  juflifi- 
ahky  nor  fortunate ;  ,a  wary  which .  ought  never  to  have  been 
undertaken ;  <?r,  if  that  could  not  be^  to  have  been  delvu^ed 
up  to  filencey  and  fhad&y  and  unknown  to  pofterity:  Andy 
that  he  had  chofen  a  bad  fubjeBy  he  himfelf  makes  mani- 
feft  in  the  preface  to  his  hiftory:  For  he  there  fays  that 
**  fnarv^  Greek  cities  had  been  defolated  through  this  war, 
^^fome  by  the  Barbarians y  and  others  by  the  Greeks  them- 
^^felvesy  that  more  bamfhmentSy  and  flaughters  bad  hap- 
^^  penedby  that  m^ansy  than  had  ever  been  known  before  •, 
"  together  with  earthquakes  y  drought Sy  diftetnpersy  and  many 
«*  other  calamities^*  So  thaty  the  readerSy  by  his  prefacey  are 
alienated  from  a  fubjeSl  fraught  with  the  misfortunes  of 
Greece.  By  as  mucky  thereforcy  as  a  hiftory y  which  relates 
the  wonderful  aSHons  of  the  Greeks  y  and  Barbarians y  is  pre- 
ferable to  oney    that  difphys  the  miferabky    and  dreadful 

calamities 
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calamities  of  the  Greeksy  fy  fi  much  is  Herodotus  more 
judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeSi^  than  Thucydideu 
Neither  can  it  he  faidy  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
this  choice^  and  knew  the  other  to  be  more  beautiful^  but 
refolved  not  to  treat  the  fame  fubjeB  with  other  writers  t 
On  the  contrary y  HucydideSy  in  his  prefacey  traduces  the 
earlier  aEhons  of  the  Greeksy  and  fays  Thofe  of  his  own 
time  were  the  greatefly  and  the  mofi  wonderful:  Which  fhews 
that  he  voluntarily  made  choke  of  thefe.  The  conduB  of 
Herodotus  was  different 'y  andy  though  Hellanicusy  and 
Charon  had  treated  the  fame  fuhjeBl  before  himy  he  was 
not  difcouragedy  but  thought  he  could  write  fomething  more 
perfeB ;  in  which  he  fucceeded* 

The  fecond  duty  relating  to  the  pragmatic  part  of  hif- 
toryy  h  to  know  whence  to  beginy  and  where  to  end.  In  this 
alfoy  Herodotus  feems  much  more  judicious  than  Thucydides: 
For  he  begins  by  relating  the  motivesy  that  frfi  induced  the 
Barbarians  to  injure  the  Greeks  \  andy  going  ony  ends  in 
the  punifhment  of  the  former  y  and  in  the  revenge  taken  on 
them  for  thofe  injuries.  On  the  other  fidey  T%ucydides  be- 
gins from  the  timey  when  the  fortune  of  Greece  began  to '  de- 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  read  %MMt  here,  inftead  of  nctXtK^  as  it 
ftands  in  all  the  editions  \  but  the  context  ihews  that  it  muft  be  lunutt' 

c  cline; 
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clinc ;  whkh,  as  a  Greeky  and  an  Atheniany  he  ought  not  to 
have  done ;  particularly  y  fince  he  was  not  a  man  of  f mall 
reputey  but  a  per/on  diftingut/hed  hy  the  Ath&uanSy  who 
had  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  their  armieSy  and 
other  honors:  Neither  ought  he  openly  to  have  laid  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  his  country y  when  he  might  have 
charged  it  on  many  other  caufes:  Nor  to  have  begun  his 
narration  with  the  affairs  of  Corcyra\  but  with  the  mofl 
renffuoned  aSiions  of  his  country y  which  fhe  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  Perfian  war ;  and  which  be  afterwards 
mentionsy  indeedy  *  but  not  in  their  proper  place,  and  that 
flight fyy  and  curforily:  Andy  after  he  had  related  thefe 
aSiions  with  great  complacency y  like  a  lover  of  his  country y 
be  ought  to  have  added  that  the  Lacedcen^niansy  from  their 
envyy  and  dread  of  thefsy  but  from  other  pretences  y  entered 
upon  the  war:  And  then  to  have  mentioned  the  affairs  of 
CorcyrOy  the  vote  againfi  the  tnegarenfesy  and  whatever  elfe 
he  thought  fit.  As  for  the  end  of  his  hifloryy  it  is  fill 
more  defeSiive :  Fory  though  he  fays  he  lived  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war'y  and  promifes  to  relate  all  the  events 
of  ity  he  concludes  with  the  TUival  ingagement  between  the 
Athenians y  and  Pekponnefians  off  Cynoffemay  which  happened 
in  the  twenty  fecond  year  of  that  war.     But  he  would  have 

9  Here,  again,  I  read  m  t*  »irmiitttf  «»-w,  inftead  of  x«i  §»,  etc.  which  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  and  renders  this  fentence  inconfiftcnt  with 
That,  which  innimediately  precedes  it. 

done 
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done  better  y  ify  after  he  had  related  all  the  tranfaSlims  of 
of  ity  he  had  concluded  his  hiflony  in  a  manner ^  of  all  other s^ 
the  mofi  wonderfuly  and  the  mofi  agreeable  to  his  readers ',  I 
mean,  with  the  return  of  the  banijhed  men  from  Phyle,  from 
which  time  his  country  began  to  recover  her  liberty. 

The  third  duty  of  an  hijior'tan  is  to  difiinguifh  between 
thofe  things^   that  are  to  be  related^  and  Thofe^  that  are  to 
be  omitted.     In  this  alfo^   Thucydides  feems  inferior  to  He- 
rodotus :   For  the  latter^  being  fenfble  that  all  narrations y 
confjiing  of  long  difcourfesy  when  they  have  certain   refiing 
f  laces y  affeSi  the  minds  of  the  readers  with  pleafure'y  buty 
if  they  dwell  always  upon  the  fame  things  y  hmvever  they  may 
fucceed  in  the  defer iption  of  themy   they  offend  the  ear  with 
fatietyy  he  refolvedy  in  imitation  of  Homer y  to  vary  his  fub- 
jeB :  For  which  reafony  if  we  take  up  his  booky  we  admire  it 
even  to  the  lafi  fyllabky  and  always  wijhfor  more :   Whereas 
Ihdcydides  defcribes  one  war 'y  andy  without  breathingy  accu- 
mulates battles  upon  battles,  preparations  upon  preparations 
and  fpeeches  upon  fpeeches-y    which  tire  the  minds  of  his 
readers:    For,  as  Pindar  faysy  we  may  be  fated  both  with 
honey y  and  women.     I  am  alfo  of  opinion  that  a  change, 
and  a  variety  in  writing  are  delightful  things  in  hifiory\ 
which  Thucydides  has  made  ufe  of  in  two,  or  three  places,  I 
meany  where  he  accounts  for  the  encreafe  of  the  power  of  the 
Odryfae,  and  defer ibes  the  cities  of  Sicily* 

c  2  After 
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After  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  hifionan  to  diftrihutiy  and 
place  every  event  in  its  proper  order.  HaWy  therefore,  does 
each  of  thefe  biforians  difiribute,  and  order  his  narration  t 
Thucydides  purfms  the  periods  of  timey  and  Herodotus  the 
fuccejpon  of  events :  By  this  means,  Thucydides  is  obfcure,  and 
hard  to  he  followed:  For,  as  many  tranfaSiions  mufl  have 
happened  in  different  places  during  the  fame  fummer,  and 
winter,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  firfl  half  finiped,  and 
touch  upon  others,  that  were  in  agitation  during  the  fame, 
fummer,  or  winter:  We  wander,  therefore,,  as  may  well  be: 
fuppofed',  and,  our  minds  being  confined,  we  follow  his  nar- 
ration with  difficulty.^  Whereas  Herodotus,  beginning  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians,  comes  down  to  That  of  Crcefus  5 
from  whence  he  prefently  makes  a  tranff&ion  to  Cyrus,  who  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Croefus;  after  which,  be  enter s^ 
upon  the  relation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Scythiam,. 
and  Libyans  :  Some  of  which  he  iniroduces  as  confequmtiaV 
to  the  former,  and  others,  with  a  defgn  to  render  his  narration' 
more  agreeable :  And,  in  defhr thing  the  aSlions  of  the  Greeks,, 
and  Barbarians,  which  happened  during  the  courfe  of  two  hun~  ■ 
dred  and  twenty  years,  in  the  three  continents y  and  adding  the 
fight  of  Xerxes,  he  has  not  mangled  his  hifiory:  But  it  has 
hciptetted  to  Tlmcydides,  who  chofe  a  Jingle  fubjeSi,  to  divide 
one  body  into  many  parts ;.  and  tso  Herodotus,  who  made 

choice 
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eiake  of  mofty  fubjeSis^  in  no  degree  refembling  one  another ^ 
to  make  one  concordant  body, 

1  /ball  mention  one  branch  more  of  the  pragmatic  part, 
which  we  require  in  all  hiftorieSy  no  lefs  than  any  of  thofe  al" 
ready  mentioned ,  I  mean  the  heart  of  the  hiforian,  and  thei 
dijpojition  of  it  with  regard  to  the  foBs  he  relates.     That  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  humane  in  all  things,  congratulates  the 
happy,  and  condoles  with  the  unfortunate :    Whereas  the  dif- 
poptim  of  Thicydides  is  fever e,  and  harfh,  and  full  of  re-   , 
fentment  again/l  his  country  for  his  banijhment :  For  he  enu- 
merates all  her  defeats  with  the  greatejl  exaSlnefs,  but  takes 
no  notice  of  her  fuccejfes ;    or,  when  he  doesi,  be  feems  to  be 
forced  to  it.     For  tbefe  reafom,  Thucydides  is  inferior  to  He- 
roe^us   in  the  pragmatic  part.    As  to    the  language,    he 
is  in  fome  parts  inferior  ^    in  others,  fuperiori,  and,  in 
others,  equal.     Concerning  which  dlfo,^  I  fiall  deliver  my 
opinion^. 

Tiere  is  a  merit  in  writing,  which  may  be  called  the  firjl,^ 

end,  without  which,  all  others  are  tfelefs^   What  is  that?  A 

fiykt  pure  in  the  choice  of  words.,  and  preferving  the  true- 

charaBer  of  the  Greek  kmguage,^.    In  this  they  are  both  very 

exaB'y  Herodotus  being  the  fiandard  of  the  Ionic,. and.  Thu- 

cydid^/ 
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cydides  of  the  Attic,  language,  Concifenefs  has  the  "  third 
place.  In  this,  Ihucydides  feems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
Herodotus*  Honxxver,  it  may  he  faid  that,  when  concifenefs 
is  attended  with  perfpicuity,  it  is  pleafing ;  hut,  when  it  wants 
that,  it  is  harfh.  But  let  not  this  confideration  flop  us.  Af- 
ter thefe,  illujlration  has  the  firjl  place  among  the  adventitious 
merits :  In  this,  the  fuccefs  of  bpth  is  fujiciently  confpicuous. 
After  this  merit,  is  placed  the  imitation  both  of  the  manners, 
and  the  paffions :  This  merit  the  two  hifloriam  have  divided 
between  them :  For  T'hucydides  has  the  advantage  of  exprejfmg 
the  paffions;  and  Herodotus  That  of  reprefenting  the  man- 
ners. After  thefe  come  the  merits,  that  fhew  the  great,  and 
wonderful  art  of  the  compofttion.  In  thefe  alfo,  the  hifiorians 
are  equal.  Then  follow  'Thofe,  that  comprehend  the  firength, 
vehemence,  andfuch  like  powers  of  eloquence  .♦  In  thefe  Thu- 
cydides  is  fuperior  to  Herodotus  5  but  the  latter  carries  plea- 
fur  e,  perfuafim,  delight,  and  all  merits  of  that  kind  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  Thucydides.  The  phrafeology  of  Hero- 
dotus is  natural',  and  That  of  Thucydides  vehement',  who  is 

">  The  fecond  merit  in  language  is  unfortunately  left  out  in  all  the  editions, 
and  manufcripts.  Sylburgius  refers  us  to  two  paflages  in  our  author's  judge* 
mcnt  of  Lyfias,  and  to  one  in  That  of  Ifocrates :  I  have  confulted  them  all  j 
but  none  of  them  will  fupply  this  hiatus. 

always 
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dhmys  uniform  in  his  language.  But  the  principal  merit 
of  all  others  is  to  charaSlerixe  every  thing :  In  this^  Herodotus, 
is  more  exa6i  than  Thicydides :  For  the  latter  is  uniform  in  all 
things,  and  more  fo  in  his  fpeeches  than  in  his  narration. 
However,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Demofthenes  has  particularly 
adopted  his  fentences.  Upon  the  whole,  the  poetical  pieces  of 
both  are  fine  (for  I  am  not  afraid  of  giving  them  that  name} 
but  the  great efi  differ eme  between  them,  is  this:  The  beauty 
of  Herodotus  is  chearfuh,  and  That  of  Thucydides,  ter- 
rible.** 

Ihefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dionyfius  for  writing  hif- 
tory,  and,  by  thefe  rides,  he  has  examined  the  hiftories  of 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  of  Xenophon,  Philiftus,  and 
Theopompus*  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  jufi  than  to 
examine  his  awn  hifiory  by  his  own  rules',  and  to  inquire,  how. 
far  his  praSiice  has  been  confiflent  with  his  theory. 

The  choice  of  the  fubjeSi  is  the  firfi  thing  we  are  to  conff- 
der  :  Of  this  he  has  faidfo  much  in  his  preface,,  that  no  man 
can  refufe  him  the  merit  of  having  chofen  the  noblefi  fubjeSi, 
that  hifiory  can  treat  of:  The  rife  and  progrefs,,  the  original, 
and  improved  confiitution  of  a  fiate,  which  in  time  conqueredy 
and  governed  the  greatefi  part  of  the  then  known  world,  muft 
be  alhwed  to  open  a  fcene,  in  which  hifiory,  and  philofophy 

have 
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have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  all  their  powers  for  the  in- 
formatim^  inJiruBion,  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  without  reafon^  that  mr  aitthor  dates  the  begm- 
mng  of  his  hijiory  from  the  infant  fiate  of  the  Roman  com- 
monweakh :  For,  though  it  may  generally  be  true  that  the 
origin  of  a  people^  as  containing  mean  incidents ,  andfomething  , 
sfBarbartfm  in  it,  feldom  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader', 
yet  the  origin  offo  confiderable  a  people  as  the  Romans  will  ahvays 
be  inter efiing ;  and  the  world 'mU  be  curious  to  inquire  into  the 
fource  of  a  river  fo  large,  andfo  awful  in  its  courfe,  and,  though 
Jbmetimes  apt  to  werfhw  its  banks,  yet  always  carrying  with 
it  greater  fertility,  than  defilation.  It  is  impefftble  to  fpeak 
of  the  beginning  of  wr  authors  biflory,  without  mentioning  his 
preface,  which  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  his  own  language, 
whatever  it  may  do  in  mine :  This  preface,  winch  is  not  like 
that  of  Sallufi,  applicable  to  any  other  hifiory,  or  to  any  other 
kiml  of  writing,  is  adapted  to  his  fubjeB,  and  to  that  alone. 
In  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he  compares  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  with  other  empires,  hefeems  to  have  imitated  PolybiuSi 
who,  in  his  preface  alfo,  compares  the  power  of  the  Romans 
with  'That  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  and,  like  our  author,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
pffwer  of  the  Romam  :  But  every  one,  who  reads  the  two  pre- 
faces,  mil  find  this  fubjeB  treated  in  a  much  greater  extent, 

and 
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and  vntb  greater  beauty  both  of  thought^  and  language  ly 
DumyJiuSy  than  by  Polybius:  To  whom^  however  y  the  former 
has  paid  a  tacit  compliment ^  in  ending  his  hifiory  where  Po- 
lylnus  begins  his ;  that  isj  at  the  firfl  Punic  war,  7%is, 
indeed y  Jbews  at  her  his  defpair  of  fuf puffing  him  in  treat- 
ing the  fame  fubjeEl\  or  his  modefly  in  not  attempting 
it, 

L>et   us  7um  examine  in  what  manner  our  author  has 
acquitted  himfelf  of  the  third  duty  incumbent  upon  an  hiflori-. 
any   whichy   he  Jays,    is  1^(U   of  knowing  what  to  relatCy 
and  what   to   omit.     Under   this  heady  he  blames  l%ucy- 
didesy    as  we  have  feeny   for  dwelling   too  long  upon  the 
fame  fubjeSi',    which  he  himfelf  has  with  great  judgement 
avoided.     With  this  vieiVy   he  has  introduced  the  digreffion 
concerning  Arifiodemus  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  booky 
in  order  to  relieve  his  readers  from  the  long  contefisy  which 
preceded  the  efiablijhment    of   the  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
and  had  taken  up  the  greatejl  part  of  the  fxth  book,   And^ 
in  the  feventh  book  alfoy    the  long  political  debates  in   the. 
affair  of  Cortolanus  are  fucceeded  by  an  entertaining  rela- 
tion of   procejftonsy    and   games.     Among    the.   meritorious 
cmiffhns  of  our  author y  I  mufi  place  That  of  a  horrid y  and 
incredible   incident  related  by  "  Livyy    who  makes  Mucius 

"  Bookii.  Chnp.  12. 
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Si<evola  roaft  bis  band  m  the  fire^  m  order  to  fiew  Porfifta 
bow  much  thofsy  tuA?  mmd  at  a  grem  nams^  defpiftd  tbeir 

per/bnsn 

Tie  ordeTy  in  whicb  the  events  are  to  h  plaeedi  is  the 
next  point  be  recommends.  In  tbis^  he  bos  ftdkmed  the- 
fucceffion  of  events  ^  without  breaking  his  narration  by  the 
intervention  of  fummers^  and  winters,  A  remarkable  in^ 
fiance  p/  this  appears  in  the  fxth  baoky  wberty  the  elec- 
tion <f  the  confuls  coming  on  during  the  fecefion  of  tho 
people,  be  does  not  interrupt  the  narration  of  the  events^ 
with  which  thefeeeffion  was  attended',^  but,  having  ju/l  given 
the  names  of  the  new  confuls,  and  mentioned  the  Ob^mpiady  in 
which  they  were  chofen,  he  haftens.  to  the  fenaUy  and  gives 
the  fpeechesy  that  were  made  there  for,  and  againfi  the  return 

of  the  people^ 

It  is  with  pleafiire  that  T  now  enter  upon  that  part  of' 
our  authors  writing,  which  relates  to  him  more  as  a  man,, 
than  as  an  biflorian.     It  is  impojftble  to  read  bis  hifiory- 
without    difcovering  in  the  authoTy.   a  mind  fraught  with, 
all  the  elements  of  bumamtyy   a  fincere,.  a:  mild,,  and  an 
honefl  heart  \    an  unaffeSied  love  of  virtue',,  and,,  what  is: 
more  amiable  than  a  detefiation  of  vice,  a  compaj^on  for 
it',  be  congratulates  iitdeed  the  happy,,  aid.  condoles  with  the 
miferahle,    but    without    infulting  even,  thofe,,  who  defirve 

their 
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fheir  mifery :  He  it  never  fatisjkd  with  celebrating  the 
bravery,  the  fatriotifm,  the  frugaUty,  and  contempt  of 
riches  in  the  old  Romans  \  nor  with  lamenting  the  dege- 
nercxy  of  *Thofe  of  his  ffivn  time:  Upon  the  whole,  he 
teaches  by  precept  what  his,  and  every  other  htfloty,  will 
teach  by  examples,  that  the  profperity  of  every  nation 
is  owing  to  their  public,  and  private  virtue,  and  their 
adverfty  to  the  want  of  both.  His  hove  of  'liberty  is  no 
kfs  confpicuotts  than  his  love  of  virtue:  He  never  lofes  an 
opportunity  of  afcribing  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  old  Romans 
to  their  liberty,  and  their  liberty  to  their  virtue',  and  is 
alarmed  at  the  kafl  appearance  of  danger,  which  threatens 
them  with  fhe  lofs  of  either.  What  prince  am  nod  th 
charaBers  given  by  him  (f  Numa^  and  the  laji  Tarqum, 
without  a  wifh  that  his  memory  may  be  as  much  revered 
by  pofterity  as  Hat  of  Numa,  or  without  a  dread  of 
bang  delivered  demon  to  the  latejl  ages,  as  a  tyrant,  and 
a  criminal  of  the  firfi  magnitude,  like  Tarqtunf  H^kry 
is  the  tribunal,  before  which-  all  princes  mufl  one  day  ap^ 
pear,  and  derive  their  lafiing  glory,  or  difbonottr  from  her 
decijions.  When  they  themfehes  are  no  more',  when  «fe 
mercenary  fcribbkrs  (f  their  time  are  as  much  for' 
gotten  as  their  worhs,  then  hifiory  takes  her  feat',  and» 
^jtg  jufiice  with  her  ballmtce,  bta  with  tagle^s  eyes,  xuoiighs 

d  2  every 
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every  aBion,  and  explores  the  aBors  heart  \  ftiips  ambt^ 
tim  of  her  vain  difguife^  and  treats  a  conqueror  like  afuc- 
cefsful  robber :  Then  will  juji  praife  be  given  to  the  prince y 
who  made  the  happinefs  of  his  people  his  only  care,  and  their 
law  his  only  guide',  whofe  only  errors^  if  they  were  er- 
ror s^  proceeded  from  an  excefs  of  goodnefs  mif applied^  and 
are  almoft  transformed  to  vittues  by  the  dignity  of  the  prin- 
ciplcy  from  whence  they  flowed:  Such  a  prince  will  hijlory 
paint  in  her  fair  eft  color s,  and  decorate  him  for  nations, 
yet  unborn  to  love,  and  for  princes  yet  unborn  to  mi'^ 
tate^ 

I  fhould  nowy  to  follow  our  authors  progreffiony  exa- 
mine his  ftyle ;  buty  if  I  was  to  enter  into  particular Sy 
this  examination  would  lead  me  a  great  wayy  not  to  men*- 
tion  the  many  Greek  quotattoTiSy  of  which  it  mufl  confift  r 
I  fhally  thereforcy  fay  in  general^  that  his  language  is- 
AttiCy  perfeSily  pure  and  elegant:  When  I  call  it  j^tia 
I  do  not  mean  fiich  trifles  as  writing  a  ^for  a  o- ;  but  I 
mean  an  Attic  diBion^  fucha  one  as  ThucydideSy  and 
Xenophony  andy  before  themy  Herodotusy  were  celebrated  for  :• 
Since  the  hater,  though  he  writ;  in  the  Ionic  dialeSiy  hay. 
many  Attic  phrafesy  whether  originally  natives  of  AthenSy. 
tr  afterwards  made  free  of  that  cityy  I  cannot  fay ;  and 
k  is  upon  bis  fmootby  and  flowing  flyk  chiefly ,    that  Dio- 

nyflus; 
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nyfius  feems  to  have  fornted  his  own :    7%is,  I  think,   I 
have  proved  in  fever al  of  my  notes.     For  this  reafon,  I 
could  never  underjiand  what   "  Photius  weaned,  when   he 
faid  our  author  was  tyiv  Xe^iv  xcciyoTC^tirrjc,   that  he  had  a 
becoming  novelty  in  his  ftyle.     Dionyfius  is  certainly  no. 
innovator  either  in  the  choice,  or  in  the  compofitimy  of  his- 
words ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Photius  was  patriarch  of 
Conflantinopk  in  the  ninth  century,  and,  though  a  man  of 
learningy    lived  in   an  ignorant  age,   when  the  delicacy  of 
the  Greek  language  was  much  declined,     I  think  the  cha- 
roEier  Cicero  has  given  of  the  fiyle  of  Herodotus  may  well 
he  applied  to.  That  of  our  author  5   fine  ullis  ialebris,  quail 
fedatus  amnis,  fluit.     This  is  very  different  from  the  fiyle. 
of  fome  admired  Latin  authors,  and  more  different  yet  from 
the  Jhort  unrelative  ftyle,.    that  now  prevails  among  the. 
French  writers',  whofe.  concife,  acuminated,  unconneSled pe^ 
riods  are  like  fo  many  proverbs,   and  follow,   rather  than 
fucceed,  one  another.     Among  the  many  beauties  of  our  au- 
thor s  fiyle,,  I  mufi  not  omit  one,  which  is  more  or  lefs  to 
be  found  in  all  good  writers  in  all  languages,,  and  never 
fails  to  charm  the  reader;  I  mean  his  poetical  expreffwns: 
With  thefe  he  has  animated  his  fiyle,    particularly  in  his 
fpeeches,  which,,  by  this  means,  become  elevated  and  pathetic,, 

»  Cod.  85. 
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and  infenjibly  perfuade^  while  they  feem  intended  only  t9 
pleafe:  To  this  the  compofition  alone  of  his  words  does  not 
a  little  contribute  \  and  to  the  harmony  of  his  compofaion 
I  jbedl  apply  what  he  himfelf  fays  of  his  favourite  ora- 
tor Demoftheftesy  that  '*  his  flyle  comprehends  numbers^  fome 
complete  and  perfeSi^  others  ^  incomplete  \  but  fo  comteSted 
togethefy  and  compounded,  that  it  is  impofftbk  to  difcover 
them  to  be  numbers :  By  which  means  his  flyle  is  poetical, 
not  poetry  y    and  melodious y  not  melody. 

The  reader  may  very  tuell  expeSl  that  I  fhould  give  a 
feafon  for  my  not  haloing  accented  the  Greek  in  my  notes : 
^is  will  naturally  kad  to  a  quefHon,  which  has  been, 
long  ftnccy  dif cuffed  by  men  of  great  learning  both  in  our 
own  nation,  and  in  others.  Mofi  of  them  I  have  read, 
and  chufe  rather  to  refer  my  readers  to  them,  than  to 
repeat  what  they  havefaid\  to  avoid  which,  Ifialllay  before 
the  reader  only  two  argumentSy  which  I  have  not  met  with 
in  any  of  thofe  authors,  and  which  convince  mcy  though  I 
nfjfelf  was  taught  othef^ife,  that  Greek  profe  ou^t  to  be 
read,  Uke  verfe,  according  to  the  quantiiy^^  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  accents.  It  is  left  to  thofe,  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  read  this,  to  determine  whether  my  conviSlioH 
is  well  or  fU  founded.     The  firfl  df  thefe  arguments  will, 

J  think. 
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i  fBinkf  Jhem  tht  the  deftgn  of  accmts  was  not  i^  $ram- 
fi*^  iSwg'^&i&fef  into  flaort,  and  fiart  J^bles  info  Jong; 
W  fifinfequmfljy  «f  I  fmd,  iSat  we  ou^t  to  rtad  Greek 
frofe  according  to  the  quantity^  mtkout  fujffering  this  t^  he 
defiroyed  fy  the  accents, 

I  cotdd  frooe  the  fropofition  I  haoe  advanced  fy  many 
paffages  taken  from*  our  authors   treatife,.  concerning  the 
compofition  of  words ;    hut  I  Jball  content  myfelf  with  one 
cf  themy  tohichy  by  its  fimplicityy  will  he  intelligible,  and 
eonfequently  conclufiue:.    lie  paffage  I  mean  is  quoted  by 
him  from  '*  Plato  to  fhew  what  kind  of  compofition  confii^ 
tutes  dignity,  and  from  what  feet,  or  metre,  it  is  deri-^ 
ved:    His  pajfago  is  tdim  from  his  ejrtlatptoi  Tioyof,  and. 
is  as  follows-,    Efyp  hbv  nfuv  ot^*  s^wt  tx  u^^t^mlsL  a^^/y 
avloir  uv  Tvxpvlscy  no^evovJMTnv  iifta^fisvnv  Tto^f^v.     I  fhall 
only  make  ufe  of  the  lafl  member  of  this  period  i    which, 
I  believe,  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  all  that  I  proppfe..  If 
we  read  this  according  tP  the  accents,  it  mufl  be  pronounced 
thus  «f  w/^nh  tiro^twvlcuTny  itiiu^iTiviiv  Tio^mr     Here 
the  penultima  of  f:Q^ivov\ou,.from  being  Img,  is  by  the  ac- 
cent made  port',    and  the  penultima  of  Hjia^f^r^ij,,  from 
being  Jhort,    is  made  long:.   But  I  fball  n<m  fhew  that 

the 
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ihe  firfi  ought  to  be  ready  as  it  is^  long ;  and  the  lafi^  as 
it  is,  fhort,  Dionyjiusy  in  /canning  this  member  of  the  pe- 
riody  fays  that  the  firfi  and  fecond  feet  of  it,  m  Tvxpvjei 
.%o^€Vy  are  cretic ;  that  the  two  folhvoing  orrou  rijy  «,  are 

fpondees'y  then  another  cretic,  fM^fAhnv',  and  the  loft  a 
hypobacchius,  zo^ltoiv  *  Ncm  it  is  plain  that,  if  we  read 
this  according  to  the  accents,  the  firfi  of  the  tvoo  fpondees 
will  be  an  iambic,  onoct',  and  fix^fxtyriv  will-  not  be  a 
cretic,   but   a  molojfus.     This  confufion  of  long,   and  fhort 

Jyllabks  will  be  avoidedy  if  we  can  but  perfuade  ourfehes 
that  Dionyfius  knew  how  to  pronounce  his  own  language. 

The  patrons  of  accents  doy  indeedy  allow  that  we  mufi 
read  verfe  according  to  the  quantity:  But,  if  it  happens 
that  there  are  verfes  intermixed  with  profe,  *^  as  our  au- 
thor has  Jhewn  there  are  many  in  Demofthenes  of  f^eral 
fortSy  whichy  he  faysy  were  the  effeSi  of  choice,  not  of  acci- 
dent y  and  defigned  to  render  his  fiyle  melodious',  hoiso  are 
we  to  read  thefe  verfes  f  Are  we  to  read  themy  like  the 
context y  according  to  the  accents?  In  that  cafey  they  will 
ceafe  to  be  verfes:  Or  mufi  we  not  read  both  them,  and 
the  .context  according  to  the  quantity,  which  ahne  can  pre- 
vent  thefe  verfes  from  difiinguifhing  tbemfelves  too   much, 

'J  lb.  c.  25. 

and 
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and  from  interrupting  that  harmmy  of  Jlyky    nubich  th&^ 
were  defigmd  to  promote  f 

^  He  other  argument  is  this :  **  Arifiotk  fays  that  iam- 
bic verfi  is  the  very  lof^ttage  of  the  vulgar  y  for  which 
reafeny  they  made  ufe  of  iambics  more  than  of  any  other 
verfes  in  taOdng  ;   o  h  tUfA^oe  uvm  s^iv  »j  Xt^is  ^  twv  "croA- 

If  iambics  were  the  language  of  the  vulgar  ^  the  language 
of  the  vulgar  mu/i  be  pronounced  like  iambics:  But  the 
patrons  of  accents  allow  that  iambics  mufl  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  quantity 'y  therefore  the  language  of  the 
vulgar  mufi  be  pronounced  according  to  the  quantity.  I 
have  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  any  argument  y  that  can  ber 
oppofed  to  this'y  though  I  am  fenfibk  that  prejudices  are 
great  logicians^  and  will  find  cavilsy  where  reafons  are  want^ 
ing ;  and  here  indolence  comes  to  their  afftftance  j  and  both 
mafter,  and  fcholar  are  concerned  in  adhering  to  the  old 
method  of  reading  Greek  according  to  the  accents :.  For  a 
boy  may  be  taught  to  read  that  language  tolerably  well  ac- 
cording to  the  accents  in  a  very  few  months^  when  as  Tnany 
years  will  be  necejfary  to  enable  him  to  read  it  according 
to  the  quantity 'y  which  is  a  knowledge  the  mafter  himfelf 
mufi  be  well  acquainted  withy  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  the  fay— 

*<  Piiltfix.   Book  iii.  chap.  8. 
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ing  of  Petronius  Jhould  be  applied  to  hiniy  plus  docet  quam 
fcit.  'The  difficulty  in  reading  Greek  according  to  the  quan- 
tity ^  is  occafioned  by  the  three  common ^  or  doubtful  imvelsy  a,  /, 
V ;  whichy  though  called  by  that  name^  are  all  of  them  always 
long  in  fome  words  ^  and  always  Jhort  in  others  y  77)is  di- 
flinBion  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  con^erfation  with 
the  Greek  poets :  For  no  profodiesy  that  I  have  feen^  will 
teach  it.  From  this  laborious  tafk  we  are  freed  by  the  ac^ 
cents^  which  prefent  us  with  a  language  unknown  either  ts 
the  ancients^  or  moderns^  a  language  without  quantity. 

To  what  purpofe  then^  will  it  be  faid,  were  the  Greek 
accents  introduced^  if  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  them  in 
pronouncing  that  language  f  To  this  I  anfuoer^  that  they 
wen  defigned  to  mark  the  *'  eleoation^  and  depreffton  of  the 
voice ;  but  not  to  interfere,  with  the  quantity  t  And  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  had  accents  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men)  and  alfo  a  name  for  thofe  accents ^  will 
appear  beyond  contradiSiion  by  a  pafjage  in  "  Strabo^  'where^ 
infpeaking  of  the  IlienfeSy  he  fays  that  the  Palladium^  which 
was  fhewn  by  them  in  his  time,  wa:  in  a  fianding  poflure ; 
hit  Thaty  mentioned  by  Homer  y  fittingy  which  he  proves  by 
''  this  paffage  in  that  poety 

»r  Prifdan,  B.  xv.  Blomed.  B.  ii. ..      »«  B.xiiL  p.  897,  Edit,  of  Cafaub. 
>9  II.  Z.  V.  92. 
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To  this  argument .^  he  faysy  the  Ilienfes  gave  an  idle  an- 
Jwer^  alledging  that  the  accent^  which  he  calls  7r^ocr6i)J/«, 
in  yovvoiciv,  ought  to  be  transferred^  from  the  antepenultima,  to 
the  penultimay  and  then  im  yovvxciv  willfgnify  im  Ixelrjoiocic. 
And  here  it  is  well  worth  obferving  that  the  tranjlation  of 
th  accent^  here  contended  for  by  the  Ilienfes ^  could  only  trans- 
fer the  elevation  of  the  voice^  not  the  emphafsy  or  the  quan- 
tity %  otherwifcy  the  metre  would  not  have  been  freferved^  as 
the  reader  will  fee ^  when  the  whole  verfe  is  laid  before  him, 

Qsiyxi    ABtivxirji   £7r<    yovva  mv  fjv  x  oia.  oto* 

The  zr^oa-u^iott  of  the  Greeks  were  *°  called  by  the  ancient 
Latin  authors^  notae  vocum,  moderamenta,  accentiunculae, 
and  voculationes, 

Thefe  pajfages  fiifficiently  prove  the  antiquity  of  accents  \ 
huty  as  the  moderns  have  for  many  ages  made  an  ill  ufe  of 
themy  and  emphyed  them  to  confound  the  quantity y  inftead  of 
direBing  the  elevationy  and  depreffton  of  the  voicey  for  which 
they  were  originally  defigned'y   andy  as  this  laji  application  of 
ihe  accents  is  irrecoverably  lofty  I  cannot  fee  to  what  purpofe 
th^  Jhould  be  retained',  particularly  Jince  thofe,  who  read  Greek 
■according  to  the  accents,  are  always  mijledy  a?td  thofe,  who 
read  it  according  to  the  quantity y  often  infnaredy^  by  them, 

««  Gell.  Book  xiii.  chap.  6. 
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971    » 

53 

65 

(xBi) 


iefoK    fatal  t  After  | 

TBsr 

Metosic 

All.. 

Metaoic 

"aSTT 

Chrift. 

PtiM. 

Troy. 

SUnu. 

PoMd. 

huit. 

Ckrift. 

Peood. 

nking 
Trojr. 

On*. 

FkiM. 

Wk. 

986 

3728 

198 

3 

54 

t66 

938 

3776 

246 

*l 

102 

214 

85 

49 

99 

4 

55 

^l 

37 

77 

47 

26 

3 

»5 

8+ 

3730 

200 

5 

56 

68 

36 

78 

48 

ll 

4 

16 

P 

3' 

I 

6 

11 

69 

35 

79 

49 

5 

»7 

82 

3a 

2 

7 

170 

Cal|e- 

.81 

33 

3 

8 

59 

71 

tw. 

98a 

34 

4 

9 

60 

72 

34 

3780 

250 

I 

6 

18 

79 

35 

5 

10 

6t 

73 

33 

81 

5' 

a 

7 

»9 

78 

36 

6 

II 

62 

74 

32 

82 

5a 

3 

8 

220 

77 

37 

7 

12 

63 

75 

3« 

I    930 

P 

53 

4 

9 

21 . 

76 

38 

8 

'3 

6+ 

76 

^ 

54 

s 

no 

22 

75 

39 

9 

H 

6S 

77 

29 

!5 

55 

6 

It 

23 

74 

3740 

210 

»S 

66 

7» 

18 

86 

56 

7 

12 

24 

73 

4« 

11 

16 

67 
•68 

79 

27 

87 

57 

8 

«3 

25 

7* 

7# 

42 

12 

»7- 

180 

26 

88 

58 

9 

14 

26 

43 

:  «3 

18 

69 

81 

as 

89 

59 

10 

«5 

27 

97<J 

44 

14 

»9 

70 

82 

24 

3790 

260 

II 

j6 

28 

^ 

45 

»5 

20 

71 

^3 

«3 

9» 

6t 

12 

'.I 

29 

46 

16 

21 

7* 

84 

22 

92 

62 

>3 

230 

f>1 

47 

>7 

22 

73 

85 

TiJ*. 

66 

48 

18 

23 

74 

86 

• 

riniis. 

65 

49 

»9 

24 

7| 

«7 

21 

93 

P 

1 

«9 

31 

64 

3750 

220 

*5 

76 

88 

920 

94 

64 

1 

120 

32 

63 

51 

21 

26 

77 

89 

:t 

95 

65 

3 

21 

3? 

C«P7«. 

96 

66 

4 

22 

34 

6a 

S» 

22 

I 

78 

190 

^l 

97 

67 

i 

23 

%S 

61 

S3 

43 

2 

79 

9« 

16 

98 

68 

24 

36 

960 

54 

*4 

3 

80 

92 

»5 

0^9 

69 

7 

25 

37 

59 

55 

25 

4 

81 

93 

»4 

3800 

»70 

9 

26 

38 

58 

56 

26 

.  5 

82 

94 

Agrip- 

57 

■57 

•    27 

6 

o3 

95 

!>»•. 

5* 

58 

!    28 

1 

?♦ 

96 

13 

I 

7» 

I 

27 

39 

55 

59 

29 

Si 

9Z 

12 

2 

72 

2 

28 

240 

54 

3760 

230 

9 

86 

98 

II 

3 

73 

3 

29 

41 

53 

61 

3> 

10 

ll 

99 

910 

4 

74 

4 

»30 

42 

52 

62 

32 

11' 

88 

200 

2 

5 

75 

5 

3* 

43 

St 

t^ 

;  33 

12 

89 

I 

8 

6 

76 

6 

32 

44 

956 

64 

!   34 

'3 

90 

2 

1 

7 

77 

7 

3  J 

45- 

49 

^ 

:  35 

'4 

91 

3 

6 

8 

78 

8 

34 

46 

4» 

66 

i  36 

«5 

92 

4 

.  5 

„  9 

79 

9 

35 

42 

47 

67 

■  37 

16 

93 

5 

4 

3810 

ftSa 

10  • 

36 

4^ 

46 

68 

•  38 

•7 

94 

6 

3 

II 

81 

ti 

37 

49 

45 

69 

.  39 

18 

^l 

I 

2 

12 

82 

12 

3« 

'5a 

'  44 

3770 

240 

19 

96 

I 

»5 

^3 

»3 

39 

15 

4* 

7> 

'  41 

20 

H 

9 

900 

»4 

84 

»4 

140 

72 

.  42 

21 

98 

210 

8s9 

»5 

8$ 

«S 

41 

.f 

4« 

73 

;  43 

22 

99 
100 

T 

II 

98 

16 

86 

16 

42 

940 

74 

44 

23 

12 

97 

»7 

8? 

»7 

43 

5| 

30 

"7';1 

■4? 

lA 

TJ    \ 

>^-    ttf)*      tH«     f>H\ 

18 

44" 

1^6 

(   xUii   ) 


a^, 

hil»«     Atier  |Agrip.| 

"Metijnic 

/Iba 

Before 

Tul,.»n      After  | 

Av«o- 

Me'.uii.i. 

.•»lUJ^_ 

Clirift. 

fcrio4. 

taking 

p»». 

Period. 

buiit. 

Clwi4. 

Pcliod. 

takiag 

tijius. 

PcrioJ. 

built. 

Troy. 

Troy. 

89s 

38 '9 

289 

»9 

145 

257 

851 

3863 

333 

3 

37 

30  J 

94. 

3820 

290 

20 

46 

58 

850 

64 

34 

4 

38 

2 

93 

21 

9» 

21 

47 

59 

49 

65 

35 

5 

39 

3 

92 

22 

92 

22 

48 

260 

48 

60 

36 

6 

40 

4 

9' 

23 

93 

23 

49 

61 

47 

67 

37 

'I 

41 

5 

890 

24 

94 

24 

150 

62 

46 

68 

38 

8 

42 

6 

^% 

^1 

95 

25 

5' 

63 

45 

.69 

39 

9 

43 

7 

88 

96 

26 

5* 

64 

44 

3870 

340 

10 

44 

t> 

87 

27 

97 

27 

1 

65 

43 

7' 

4« 

11 

'•S 

9 

86 

28 

98 

28 

2 

66 

42 

72 

42 

12 

46 

310 

8s 

29 

99 

29 

3 

67 

«♦* 

73 

43 

13 

-  47 

11 

84. 

383* 

300 

30 

4 

68 

840 

74 

44 

H 

48 

la 

l^ 

3« 

I 

3* 

5 

69 

39 

75 

45 

'5 

49 

13 

8» 

32 

> 

3* 

6 

270 

38 

76 

46 

16 

50 

'P 

81 

33 

3 

33 

I 

7» 

37 

77 

47 

»7 

SI 

15 

880 

34 

4 

34 

72 

30 

78 

48 

iH 

52 

16 

7g 

35 

1 

35 

9 

73 

35 

79 

49 

19 

S3 

»7 

78 

3^ 

3<> 

10 

74 

34 

3880 

350 

30 

S4 

i»< 

77 

37 

I 

37 

11 

75 

33 

81 

5' 

21 

35  • 

'9 

76 

3« 

38 

12 

jb 

32 

.82 

5^ 

22 

46 

320 

7S 

39 

9 

39 

»3 

n 

3' 

83 

53 

23 

P 

ai 

74 

3840 

310 

40 

'4 

78 

830 

•84 

54 

24 

38 

2i2 

73 

4« 

II 

4> 

»5 

79 

29 

85 

55 

»i 

S9 

2'3 

AlUdi- 

38 

86 

56 

26. 

60 

24 

Uf. 

27 

>7 

57 

*? 

^i 

2^5 

75^ 

4a 

IX 

I 

;l6 

380 

36 

88, 

58 

28 

<2 

2fc 

7' 

43 

»3 

2 

.17 

18 

«i 

*5 

189 

59 

29 

63 

27 

870 

44 

H 

3 

82 

M 

3S90 

360 

30 

64 

2$ 

69 

45 

;i 

4 

.J9 

83 

n 

9« 

61 

3» 

6s 

29 

68 

46 

5 

.20 

?4 

32 

92 

62 

3* 

66 

330 

67 

47 

:i 

6 

21 

85 

31 

93 

63 

33 

67 

3^ 

66 

48 

7 

22 

86 

820 

;94 

64 

34 

68 

3* 

65 

49 

'9 

8 

23 

8y 

»9 

;95 

65 

3| 

69 

3(3 

64. 

3850 

32*) 

9 

24 

88 

,18 

I96 

66 

36 

70   . 

34 

63- 

5« 

21 

10. 

2'5 

89 

»7 

i97 

•67j 

37 

71 

3|5 

62 

5« 

22 

II 

26 

290 

f 

» 

PracM. 

• 

3t 

61. 

53 

23 

1-3 

li 

9' 

16 

98 

68 

I 

7a 

860. 

1 

54 

24 

»3 

9» 

»5 

99 

69 

2 

73 

i 

591 

y 

li 

r4 

29 

93 

'4 

3< 

00 

.370 

a 

714 

5»; 

«5 

30 

94 

:*3 

I 

71 

^4* 

1 

3> 
34P 

57 

52 

11 

16 

.     3» 

96 

12 

2 

.  72 

s. 

56= 

58 

17 

32 

n 

■ 

3 

73 

6 

7b 

7« 

4i 

55 

J^ 

29 

t8 

33 

H 

8v) 

4 

74 

r 

9 

'    4« 

54 

3860 

■ 

330 

»9 

A»«n- 

•    34 

98 

1 

i  5 

i  ^ 

75 
76 

79 
80 

4? 

44 

i 

Itiaut. 

7 

» I 

77 

^^i 

8? 

U 

S3' 

6< 

31        « 

55 

^9 

6 

18 

78 

II 

8e 

Sa 

I    64 

34      ^ 

1      ,3^ 

?oo| 

5l    I  9 

79 

i» 

83 

47 

'    "V 

ol/ 

i; 

•- 

•- 

—    • 

g 

• 

..  ... 

■  • 

-     • 

■# 

(  xliv  ) 


Before 

Jolnn 
Period. 

After 

Pto- 

MctoBie 

Alba 

Oljm-             ■          .           I 

Chrift. 

taking 

C«i< 

Period. 

bnUt. 

pM. 

^ 

Tfoy. 

804 

3910 

380 

»3 

I* 

348 

3 

11 

81 

»4 

8S 

49 

2 

la 

82 

»5 

86 

350 

I 

13 

83 

16 

87 

51 

r 

800 

>4 

84 

»7 

88 

5* 

p 

»5 

l^ 

18 

89 

53 

16 

86 

19 

90 

54 

97 

'Z 

87 

20 

9» 

55 

96 

i& 

88 

at 

92 

56 

95 

«9 

89 

22 

93 

57 

' 

9+ 

3920 

390 

*3 

94 

48 

^ 

93 

21 

91 

1 

9| 

360 

92 

aa 

92 

a 

96 

9* 

»3 

93 

3 

97 

61 

,  790 

24 

94 

4 

98 

62 

«9 

25 

95^ 

3 

99 

63 

88 

26 

56 

6 

ICO 

64 

, 

87 

27 

97 

2 

I 

65 

' 

' 

86 

a8 

9» 

8 

a 

66 

. 

85 

*9 

99 

9 

3 

tl 

84 

3930 

400 

10 

4 

■ 

S3 

3* 

I 

i-i 

5 

69 

82 

'  3* 

». 

12 

6 

370 

81 

33 

3 

«3 

7 

71 

■ 

780 

3+ 

4 

H 

8 

72 

' 

. 

79 

3| 

5 

»5 

9 

73 

- 

' 

78 

36 

6 

16 

I'lO 

74 

77 

3Z 

7 

17 

Il- 

75 

'* 

76 
75 
74 

38 

39 
■    3940 

8- 

9 

416 

»8 

»9 
ao 

ia 

•3 

»4 

76 
77 
7.8 

I          t 

'■ 

• 

»- 

73 
7a 

7« 

770 

69 

4» 

43 
44 

1 

45 

It 
la 

»3 

'4 

21 
aa 
a3 

24 

«5 

'5 
16 

18 
»9 

79 

380 

81 

8a 

83 

3 

I 
> 

> 

, 

i         1 

2           I 

68 
67 
66 

•       46 

16 

1$ 

a6 
27 
a8 

120 

21 
22 

84 

«5 
86 

I          t 

r 

3        £ 

?.. 

(^y  ) 


Before 
Chrift. 

765 

64 

63 
62 

61 

760 

59 
S8 
57 
56 
55 
.54 
53 
Sa 

5> 

750 

49 
48 

,    +7 
46 

'  45 
44 

'  43 
4* 

41 

740 

J«lian 
Period. 

3949 

SO 

5« 
54 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
3960 
61 
62 

*3 
64 
65 
66 

68 
69 

3970 
71 
72 

73 
74 

'     After 
takiiif 
Trojr. 

41.9 

420 

2» 

22 

«3 

»5 

26 
27 
28 

*9 

430 

3« 

3» 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
440 

4» 

4* 
43 

44 

Amu- 

»9 
30 

3» 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

4» 

Ronw- 
iai. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6- 

7 
8 

9 

lO: 
II 
12 

Metonic 
Period. 

123 
24 

25 
26 

I       27 

28 

29 

130 

3' 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
140 

4« 
42 

43 

44 

45 

.     46 

47 
48 

Alba 
boUt. 

387 
88 

89 

390 

9« 
92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

4jOo 

410 

Olym- 
pied. 

i      i 

• 

RMoe 
bailt. 

Rone. 
VuroD. 

KT*. 
1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

J3 
X4 

i 

1 
1 

1 

$  4 
*            1 

4       I 

t       1 

5      1 

i     i 

6      I 

» 

\ 

6  4 

7  I 

7       I 

CMon. 

Kra* 

1 
% 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i          4 

{    i 

»    i 

•  4 
»    > 

!9      I 

I 

&   ) 

(  xlvi  ) 


Before 
Chrift. 

739 
38 

37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
3* 
730 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 

23 
22 

21 

720 

»9 
18 

»7 
16 

15 

»4 

Julian 
Period* 

3975 
76 

n 
78 

79 

3980 

81 

82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 

3990 

91 

92 

93 
94 

95 

96 

97 
98 
99 

4000 

After 
talcing 
Troy. 

445 
46 

47 
48 

49 

450 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
460 
6[ 
62 

63 
{     64 

65 
.     66 

i    68 
69 

•  470 

Romu- 
hu. 

»3 
»4 

»5 
16 

»7 

18 

»9 

20 
21 
22   ■ 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

3» 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

Inteif^- 

auo. 

I.. 

Metonie 
Period. 

149 
150 

5« 

52 

I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

»9 
II 

• 

12 

»3 
»4 
15 

16 

17 
18 

20 

21 

1 
i     22 

1 

Alba 
b«Ut. 

4*3 
'4 
«5 

16 

17 
18 

»9 

420 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

•?6 

27 

28 

29 

430 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

1 

Olym- 
piad- 

10     \ 

Catoo. 
«»• 

13 
14 

*5 

16 

>7 
18 

»9 

'  20 
21 
22 

23 

»4 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

3« 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

Varron. 
*ra. 

>5 
16 

*7 
18 

'9 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
•37 
38 
39. 

40 

- 

10      4 

IX          1 

"      \ 

IK         4 
12           1 

12       \ 

>i        4 
13         1 

13       \ 

>3        4 
14        1 

H    1 

;t  t 

15  { 

\i  \ 

16   ; 

( 

xlvii  ] 

Bl!fi>re 
Chrifi. 

713 
12 
II 

710 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 

700 

699 

98 

97 
96 

95 
94 

93 
92 

9« 
690 

89 
88 

87 

Jolian 
Period. 

4001 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
4010 

II 
12 

»3 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

4020 

21 

22- 

23 
24 
*5 
26 

27 

After 

taking 

Trojr. 

471 

7*. 
73 
74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
480 

81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
490 

9' 
.92 
93 
9+ 
95 
96 

97 

Kama. 

I 
2 

3 

♦ 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
«3 
14 
»5 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

Metonle 
Petiod. 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28, 
29 
30 

3« 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

Alba 
built. 

439 

440 

4» 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
450 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
■     56 
57 
58 

59 

460 

61 

62 

63 
64 
65 

Olym- 
piad. 

16     J 

Caton. 
ana. 

39 
40 

4» 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
5* 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
*   58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

Varron. 
era. 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
5' 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
^6 

67 

;?  t 

17  i 

\l    i 

18    1 

>8        4. 

19         1 

"9    I 

■ 

20    I 

to         4 
XI            1 

21       J 

. 

: 

ai        4 

2A           I 

22      1 

sx       4 
»3        « 

23       1 

Vol.  I. 


h 


(  xlviii  ) 


:  Before 
Chtift. 

686 

85 

84 

83 
82 

81 

680 

79 
78 

77 
76 

75 

74 

73 
72 

670 
69 
68 
67 
66 

65 

64 

63 
62 
61 

Julian 
Period. 

4028 
29 

4030 
31 
3a 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

4040 

41 
4* 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
4050 

51 
5a 

53 

C4. 

After 
taking 
Trojr. 

498 

99 
500 

I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

510 

II 

12 

»3 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

«9 

520 
21 

22 

as 
a4 

Noma. 
28 
29 
30 

3« 
3a 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4a 
43 

Tnllnt 
Hofti. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

_ii 

Metonic 
Period. 

50 

5« 
5a 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
7a 
73 
74 

75 
76 

Alba 
bmlt. 

466 

67 

68 

69 
470 

7» 
7a 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 

480 

81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 

87 

Alba 
rated. 

Olym- 
piad. 

«3    J 

CatoD. 
aeti. 

66 

.    67 

68 
69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

Varroo. 
era* 

68 
69 

70 

7» 
7a 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

a  « 

*4    S 

Jt     t 

25    I 

u    $ 

z6   ; 

*7    1 

3    $ 

2d   > 

3    t 

«9  : 

a 
3 

I 

J8    J 

(xlix  ) 


BeioR 
Ctuift. 

659 
58 

57 
56 

55 

54 
53 
52 

51 
650 

49 
48 

47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
4« 
640 

39 

38 

37 
36 

35 

Julian 

4055 
56 

57 
58 
59 

4c6o 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 

67 

68 

69 

4070 

71 

72 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
4080 
81 

After 

Tiojr. 

525 

26 

27 

a8 
29 
530 
3» 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
540 
41 
4a 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
550 
51 

TulhM 

H«tt. 
12 
«3 

«4 

»5 

16 

17 
18 

'9 
20 
21 
22 
23 

44 

»5 

i6 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
3* 

Aoca 
Mardat. 

I 
2 

3. 

4 

5 

^  6 

Mctooic 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 

91 

92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 

98 
99 

IQO 

I 
2 

3_ 

Oiyni 

30  i 

Caron. 
mn. 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 

I- 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
no 

II 
12 

13 

*4 
»5 
16 

»7 
18 

'9 

Varron. 
«Ta> 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

no 

II 

12 

»3 

14 
»5 

16 

'7 
18 

19 

120 

21 

a 

1 

I 

i!     t 

J»    i 

S     t 

3»     J 

a 
s 

3 
4 

S    J 

31     J 

8     1 

34     I 

It      } 

3S    i 

U    i 

36  : 

34 

• 
3 

1 

I3I 

s 

1 

•(J 

n  • 

Before 
Cbrift, 

632 

31 
630 

29 
28 
27 
26 

25 

24 

23 
22 

21 

620 

>9 
18 

»7 
16 

«5 

»4 

»3 
12 
II 

1    610 

9 
8 

7 
1        6 

Julian 
Period. 

4082 

83 
84 

8s 
86 

87 
88 

89 

4090 

9» 
92 

93 
94 

95 

96 

97 
98 
99 

4100 
I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

After 
taking 
Troy. 

5f2 

S3 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 

560 

61 

62 

^3 
64 

65 
66 

67 
6S 
69 

70 
7« 
7* 
73 
74- 

.     75 
76 

77 
78 

Ajictts 

7 

:8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

•'    »7 
18 

19 
1    29 
21 
22 
23 

24 

Taro. 
PrifcM. 

I        I 

2 

.     3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

Metonic 
Peiiod. ' 

104 

5  . 

6  ! 

7 
8 

9 
no 

iJt 

12 

13 
14 

»S 

16 

17 
18 

>9 

120 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
130 

1?  J 

Caum. 

120 
21 
22 
23 

M 

:25 

.     26. 

27 
28 
29 

xy> 

3J 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

140 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

Vanon. 
■It. 

122 

23 

24 
35 
26 
27 
28 
29 
130 

3» 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

140 
41 
4* 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

I. 

37  : 

.  a 
3 

3 

4 

11    t 

38   i 

ft 
3 

3 

4 

IS    t 

39    i 

a 

3 

3 

8    t 

40   1 

a 

3 

S 
4 

S    J 

41    i 

a 
3 

3 

4 

U    ? 

4»    J 

a 
3 

J 

S     } 

43     I 

* 
3 

(li) 


Baton 

Chrifl. 

605 

4 

3 

2 

I 
600 

599 
98 

97 
96 

95 
94 

93 
92 

9« 
590 

89 
88 

87 

86 

85 
84 

83 
82 

81 

580 

79 

78 


JaHtn 
Pdiod. 


4109 

41 10 

II 

12 

13 

H 

»5 
16 

»7 
18 

»9 
4120 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

4«3<' 
3' 
32 

33 

,      34 

I 
35 

I     16 


After 
tiklng 
Trojr. 

579 

580 

81 
82 

83 
84 
.85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
590 

9» 
9% 

93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
600 
I 
'  2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Tarq. 
Piiftnt. 


10 
II 
14 

«3 

»4 
15 
16 

»7 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

*7. 
*8. 
29. 

30 

3» 

34 

33: 

34. 

35 
36  ;'- 

37 


~V6l.t:' 


Metoaic 
Period. 

131 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

-  38 

39 
140 

41 

•   4* 

43 

44 

-  45 
:  46 

47 
48 

'..49 
•i5d 

5» 

52 
I- 

2 
3 

■  '  .i: 

Olym- 
ii     I 

Cuoa. 

147 
48 

'49 
r5o 

51 

5» 
i  53 
•     54 

55 
,     56 

57 

58 

59 

160 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
i'70 

71 

72 

■    73 

'■■    'h 

Viiran. 
«n. 

»49 
150 

51 
5a 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

59 

160 

.     61 

62 

63 
64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

170 

7' 

7a 

•     73 

i     74 

;     r   • 

;  75 

:  '76 

• 

« 
1 

!   ' 
1 

H     t 

44  : 

% 
3 

s 
4 

»'  t 

45  I 

• 
3 

3 

4 

Jl     i 

46   1 

ft 
3 

3 

4 

46  4 

47  I 

47    1 

3 

i 

a  1 
48  i 

s 
3 

3 

4 

5    1 

49    I 

3 

3 

4 

\n  t 

'50' i 

\    6 

1 

(lil 

J 

Be'oie 

Cbrift. 

577 

76 

75 

74 

73 
72 

7» 
570 

69 
68 

67 
66 

65 
64 

63 
62 

61 
5^0 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
5«^ 

fuiian 
Period  • 

4137 

38 
39 

4140 

41 

4* 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
4150 

5» 
5* 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 

4160 

61 

62 

takifig 
Troy. 

607 

8 

9 
610 

!     12 

>3 
H 

'5 

16 

>»7 
18 

«9 
620 

ai 

22 
23 
44 

^5 
a6 

27 
a8 

>9 

630 

3« 
32 

33 

38 

Serrint 
TuUiut. 

I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12. 

13 
14 
15 
1^ 

17 
18 

»9 

20 

2i 
22 

as 

44 

a$ 

Mctohic 
Ptriod. 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 

12 

»3 

14 

»7 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

»3 

a4 

a5 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

Oljrro- 

SO   1 

CauMu 
crt. 

'75 

7« 

77 
78 
79 
i8q 
81 
82 
83 
8*. 
9& 
86 

87 
88 

89 
190 

9« 
9* 
93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
200 

I 

Vaiioo. 
Kr*. 

>77 

7« 

79 
t8o 

81 

82 
i  83 
i   84 

85 
86 

«7 
88 

«9 
»90 

9» 
9» 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

200 

1 
a 
3 

• 

S    t 

s<  : 

tt    i 

it  I 

n   : 

a   I 

S   1 

S4     I 

»    i 

S5  : 

U    i 

S6    5 

Jl  t 

26 

S7     I 

^^"^TfrtTi 

<««) 

BdMV 

Chrift. 
550 

49 

48 

47 
46 
45 
44 
43 

42 

41 
540 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 

33 

3« 

530 

29 

28 
27 
26 
*5 
*4 

Tnlln 
Period. 

4164 

65 
66 

67 

68 

69 

4170 

71 
72 

73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 

4180 

81 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 

89 

4190 

Troy. 

634 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

♦40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
650 

51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 

660 

i«riM. 
TttUiM. 

•7 
28 

29 

30 

3» 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
4» 
42 
43 
44 

Tin. 
SMipcroat. 

I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

Period. 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4» 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48- 
49 
50 
5« 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

Olym- 
tiU. 

57     } 

<kto.. 

•M. 

202 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
210 

II 
12 

«3 
14 

»5 

16 

'7 
18 

»9 

220 
21 
22 
23 
*4 
25 
26 
27 
28 

VtrroB. 
204 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
210 

II 
12 

'3 
14 

»5 

16 

»7 
18 

19 

220 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
230 

■ 

t 

4 

IS    t 

, 

5»    { 
s 

1 

5 

8    t 

S9    i 

B 

s 

1 

4 

S    } 

60   J 

ft 
3 

4 

«    1 

.6,     J 

; 

5 

£    t 

6*    i 

s 

•     J. 

k 

ft  t 

r 

63  J 

S 

4 

X  Uv  ) 


Bjfore 
Cirift. 

> 

523 

i" 
21 

;20. 

«9 

Julian 
Pdriod. 

4191 

After 
taking 
Troy. 

661 

1 

"2' 
crbiu. 

10 

Metnnic 
Pfriod. 

i  ^ 
61 

.62 

:6"4  ' 

=65 

,66 

1  - 

:67 

168 

.69 

70 

7i 

7a 

73 

74 

.75 
7'6 

r 

OJym- 

64  s 

- 

L^aton. 
«ra. 

29 

Varron. 
«ra. 

:      2^ 
33 
•34' 
35 
36 

37 

:  38 

39 
240 

41 
42 

43 

•     44 
45 

1 

* 

t 

1 
1 

1 

92 

93 

94 
95 

62 

! 

=  63 

w 

.65 

66 

|e7 

|68 

69 

670 

71 

7* 

73 

74 

175 
>76 

|li 

{12 
i      ? 
!I3 

14." 
'5. 
16' 

»7 
18 

»9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Expelled. 

ft 

230 

3' 

3*. 
33 
34 
35 
136 
•37 
38 

240 

4» 
42 
43 

J 

S      t 

65     1 

i»M   ,96 

;^7 

ii6 

.15 

14 

>3 

;  Ii 
'  II 

510 

;  8 

t 

97 
98 

S      1 

,99 

4200 
'    I 
■    2 

.    3 
4 

5 
6 

1 

66    { 

67   i. 

•    ;      ^  ^ 

J 

S     1 

44  1      46 

507 

Juli 
Penc 

420 

»n      > 

»d.    ta 

T 

17   6 

Kfta 
king 
roy. 

77 

Mrtonic 
1  Pert«d. 

'.    77 

Olym- 

piia. 

i 

68.  , 

Caton. 
^a. 

1 

I    ,?4S 

J 

Yarron. 
M    'aera. 

1 
.247 

fion. 
I 

.Co^'svu. 
I          . 

Lucius  Junius  Bra  tut,  .fucceedei.  hy 
SpuriiK  Lucretius,  the  father  of  -Lu- 

creda  ;    who  was  fucceedei  by 
Marcus  Horatius. 

Liciu»Tar«^uiniusColl  itimis,  fucceeied 
.  by  pubiius  Valerii^iS  PoplicoU.  • 

•8 

78 

79 

7a 

!  • 

r  1  ,^ 

:    1   48- 

1  -1 

'2 

■3 

4 

Publius  Valerius  PopUiDoIa  II. 
Titus  Lucretius. 

H — - 
5 

— T— *■ 

'■  4 
-{ —  ■ 

3 

9 

79 

I    '  -47 

49 

Pnblius  Valerius  Poplicola  IIL 
Marcus  Horatius  II. 

4210   - 

)8o 

80 

6S 
fi9 

•    '.    '^ 

250 

Spun  us  Lartius. 
Titus  Henninius. 

1 

CI 

81 

8i< 

69-^ 

X          549 

•  i  5*;. 

5 

Marcus  Valerius                   J 
PubliM  Pofiumius  TubcrtTJS.    . 

iTT"*^ 

( 

•1v  ) 

Chrift. 
502 

Period.  , 
4212 

tikirg 
Troy. 

6S2 

Meti>n1c 
Period. 

82 

«9    J 

Catoiu 
250 

Vjrron. 
rr». 

252 

(i<u>. 

6 

7  ! 
8 

C0X8UL«. 

PuWius  Valerius  PoplicoU  iV. 
Titos  Lucretius  IJ. 

I 
500 

98 

9S 

»3 

83 
'84 

«3 

I 

5^ 

53 

Publiug  Poftumius  Tubcrtus  II. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

H 

84 

?S     J 

5* 

54 

Spurius  Caflius  Vifcellinus. 
Opiter  Virgmius  Tricoftus. 

«s: 

85' 

85 

70  i 

53 

5+ 

55 

PoftuoHM  Comkius.     Tite«Lartius. 

16 

«6 

86 

a 
3. 

56 

w 

Servius  Sqlpicius  C&tnerinus. 
Mftiikis  TuUin  Lottstit. 

17; 

«7 
88 

89' 
690 

9' 
92 
93 

87 

3 

55    . 

57    . 

II 

J2 
15 

Pub  lias  Veturius  Qeimnuf. 
Ttcus  iKbutiot  Elvft. 

18 

88 

??    * 

56    . 

58    . 

Titus  Lardus  Fla?us  II. 
^iatm  ClorfiuB  Sicohit* 

'9 

89 
90 

7»     J. 

57    . 

59    . 

Aulu«  Seqipronius  Atratinus. 
Afarent  MiiHieius. 

94 
93' 

4220 

2 
3 

58    . 

260 

Aulus  PoAumius.        Titus  Virginiui . 

21 

9' 

3 
4 

59 

61    . 

Appiua  Claudius  Sabinus. 
"'■•»■■  oprrimit  ttncn. 

92 
9». 

%2 

92 

7*        4 

260 

.62 

16' 

-'7 
18' 

Aulus  Vicginius  Gctlimontanus. 
TituayeturiusCfmimw,} 

23. 
24* 

93 

72      J 

61 

63   - 

Pdftumus  Cominius  II, 
SfuiMisGfiffiusII. 

490. 

89. 
8& 

94 

94 

ft 

62 

64 

Tituj  Geganins  Maceriiius. ' 
PuUiiMMinucias. 

2i 

95 

95 

3 

4l 

63 

65 

19 

Manmt  Mmociui  Augurinus  II. 

26. 

96 

97- 

96 

s   t 

64 

.  66   . 

20 

—A 

1 

24! 

! 

z4 

Quiiitus  Sulpidus  Gamerinus, 
SpttriutUrtios  FJiiTM  II. 

8j. 
86 

27. 

»8 

97 

7.3    I 

65 

67    . 

Caius  Julius  lulus. 
PublmaPJiiariTMRttftt. 

98 

99 

98 

ft 

66 

68   . 

Spittiiu  Naotiiu.       ^«tM  Furitn. 

8i 

84 

83 
82 

*9 

99 

3 

«    1 

67    - 

69 

Caius  Aq«ilius.    Titus  ^cious. 

30 

700 

100    [ 

68 

270 

Proculus  Virginius. 
Spurius  OaSus  III« 

*» 

X 

I 

74    i 

h  - 
70 

7J 

Quintus  Fabius,  t])e  Ton  of  Qjfo, 
Servius  Cornelius. 

i 

2 

ft 

7^   - 

Lucius /Emillus,  theroo  of  Afaaeir 

cus. 
CsefoPabioi,  tbe  fbn  of  Ckfo. 

(  Ivi 

) 

Before 
Chrift. 

48. 
48c 

79 
78 

77 
76 

75 

74 

73 

7i 

7' 
470 

lulian 
Period. 

42  ?3 

A'ter 
taking 
Troy. 

703 

Metonic 
Feriod. 

103 

Olyn 

piad. 

74 

3 
4 

t 

Caton. 
Krat 

271 

Varroo 
era. 

273 

74 
75 

Eipul- 
fion. 

27 

28 

Consuls. 

Marcus  Fabius,  the  Ton  of  Caefo. 
Lttcins  Valerius,  the  Ton  of  Marcus. 

34 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

4 

?t 

72 

Cains  Julius  lulus  11. 
Quintus  Fabius  IL 

35 
36 

5 

75 

-  I 

a 

a 
3 

73 

29 

CxfoFabiusn. 
Spurius  Furitts. 

6 

74 

76 

30 
31 

Cneios  Manlius.   Marcus  Fabius  II. 

37 

7 

3 

4 

75 

77 
78 

C«fo  Fabius  III. 
Titus  Viif  ioius. 

38 

8 

'7I 

8 

4 

76 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

Lucius  MaaUm  11.  Caius  Serviltus. 

39 

9 

9 

76 

1 

77 

79 

Caius  Hontios.    Titus  Menenias. 

4240 

710 
II 
12 
13 

110. 

3 

78 

280 

Spurius  Servilius.    Aulus  Virtus. 

4. 

42 
43 
44 

II 

S 
4 

79 

81 
82 

83 

Pubiius  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Caius  Nautius. 

12 

7fl 
77 

77 

I 
ft 

3 

280 

Aulus  Maolius.    Lucius  Furius. 

13 

81 

Lucius  ^milius  Mamercus  III. 
Vopifcus  Julius  lulus. 

'4 

«5 
16 

«7 

'4 

82 

84 

Lucius  Piaarius.    Pubiius  Furiusi 

69 
68 

45 

»5 

1 
4 

83 

85 
S6 

Titus  Quintius  Capitoltaus* 
Appius  Claudius  Sabinus. 

46 

16 

ii 

4 

I 

84 

Lucius  Valerius  II. 
Tiberius  ^milius. 

67 
66 

47 

»7 

78 

i 

a 

X 

3 

85 
86 

87 

41 

Aulus  VirgiiUtts  NomcutaBUS. 
Titus  Numicius  Prifcus. 

48 

18 

18 

88 

42 
43 
44 
45 
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The  Remains  of  Dionyfms  end  with  thefe  Confijils. 

THE 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

OF 

blONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS. 

THE   FIRST    BOOK. 

«/'  I  'IHOUGH  no  friend  to  the  difcourfes  ufually  em- 

I      ployed  in  the  prefaces  to  hiftories,  yet  I  am  obliged 

to  fpeak  of  myfelf :  In  doing  which  I  fhall  neither 

dwell  too  long  on  my  own  praife,  which  I  know  would  be 

Annotations  on  the  Firft  Book. 

'^'T^f  aMofaTroiitoA^irctfWfcoifMott  to  the  preface  of  his  hiftory;  when,' 

Xoy«f.  This  firft  period  has  occafioncd  on  the  other  fide,  the  preface  itfelf 

great  difficulty;    and,  confequently,  is  the  thing,  that  ^ves  the  account, 

great  diverfity  of  opinions  both  in  the  This  is  confining  the  fenfe  of  the  word 

tranQators  and  commentators.  Henry  aroftSofcct  to  a  fingle   fignification  ; 

Stephens,  as  we   call  him,  who  was  whereas  it  is  capable  of  many,  and, 

a  man  of  great  parts  as  well  as  great  particularly,  of  That,, which  our  au- 

learning  (which  qualities  are  not  al-  thor  has  given  to  it  in  this  paflage. 

ways  fuch  infeparable  companions  as  Plato  has  taken  it  in  the  fame  fenfe^ 

they  may  be  thought)  contends  that  we  where  he  fays,  *Kfln  oy.QKoyHfjLt>^  /wij  ir^^^ 

ought  to  read  fv  tok  v^ootfjuot^y  becaufe,  <pv(rtv  wai  t«k  rm  (pv^aitm  yvvxt^i  fAUffiKKv 

fays  he,  it  is  too  hard  an  cxprefllon  to  rf  xai  yypaef  <k»j»  AnOAlAONAI.    I 

lay  Koyoi  (KTtoiii(iA»i  TOK  wf op/^ok,  as  if  agree,  indeed,    with   him  that  vitu^ot, 

the  hiftofian  was  to  give  an  account  ^nAofAtvoi  fliould  be  underftood  as  if 

•  Plato  B.  Y.  Dig*  iffoXiT.  p*  6s J^.  Edit,  of  Marfil. 

B  dif- 
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disagreeable  to  the  reader,  neither  fhall  I  cenfure  other 
hiilorians,  ^as  Anaxilaus  and  Theopompus  have  done  in  the 
prefaces  to  their  hiftories ;  but  (hall  only  fhew  the  reafons, 
that  induced  me  to  undertake  this  work,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  means,  by  which  I  was  lumifhed  with  the  knowledge 

the  author  had  faid  Kmnf  if«/f «  0yX»-  <^  exa£l:  than  all  the  other  hiftorians, 
fit vo( ;  but  I  cannot  agree  ^th  him  in  ^^  either  ancient  or  modern,  was  this, 
joining  tvf  n^tiolo^s  Aoyy;  with  htthv^  <<  that  he  obferved,  and  related,  not 
becaift  r  oifteA  find  0tfAojMi  laovarning  <*  only  tlhofe  things,  thsft  were  obferv- 
an  accufative  cafe  in  the  be^  authors,  ^^  able  by  others,  but,  alfo,  fearched 
and  applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  our  au-  ^^  into  the  hidden  motives  both  of  the 
thor  utes  it  upon  thisoccafion :  Thus,  ^'  actions,  and  of  the  adtors,  and  into 
Thucydidesufes  the  word  in  giving  an  <<  the  paffions  of  the  foul,  which  are 
account  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  ^^  not  eafily  difcovered  by  the  gene* 
ofthe  Athenians  to  Sicily  under  Nicias,  '^  rality  of  mankind;  and  that  he 
Lamachus,.  and  Alcibiades,  ^  Koii  ijr  ^^  unfolded  all  the  myfteries  both  of 
#vltff  «i  KcSmvmci  hk  tiixovl^  (tvn^^v  yc^f  ^^  feeming  virtue,  and  of  latent  vice.** 
«i/]o&i«aJjKffraSu^xtfari«yBOTAOMENOI)  It  is  no  wonder  that  fo  free  a  fearcher 
tKOfM Afiff av  tvt'nf  Tyipxf  ^^»lMv.  into  the  fprings  of  Philip's  policy, 
**  n^irff  A»«{iAtfiof  xat  Oieirofir^f  •»  whofe  affairs  were  the  fubjeft  of  one  of 
TOff  v^ooi/Aioi^  rm  t^^ftmv  tw0in^u¥.  As  his  hiflrories,  and  with  whom  he  was 
tothefirft  of  thefe  hiftorians,  I  can  cotemporary,lhouldpafsfor  acenfori- 
find  nothing  relating,  to  him,  that  is  ous  writer.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
worth  mentioning.  The  other  was  an  ihiquitous  deflgns  of  Philip  to  cnflave 
hiftorian  of  great  merit,  and  treated  Greece  •,  the  corrupt  methods,  made 
as  fuch  by  many  ancient  authors  both  ufe  of  by  him  to  accomplifh  that  de- 
Greek  and  Latin,  particularly  by  fjgn;  the  diforders  of  his  court;  his 
Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  himfelfin  perfonal  proftitution  to  every  vice, 
his  letter  to  Cn.  Pompeius ;  in  which'  lometimes,  through  intemperance,  and 
he  gives  the  charafter  of  the  moft.  ibmetimes,  through  policy,  were  fo 
celebrated  hiftorians ;  and,  among  the  flagrant,  that  a  naked  relation  of  all 
reft,  of  Theopompus,  "who,  he  fays,  thefe  exceffes  might  make  his  hiftory 
*«  was  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  the  appear  a  fatire.  This  Philippic  hiftory 
«*  fcholars  of  Ifocratcs ;  and,  after  of  Theopompus  contained  fifty  eight 
**  enumerating  the  many  advantages  books,  as  we  learn  fromDiodorus  Si- 
**  he  had  of  being  well  informed  of  cuius,  who  fays  that  five  of  them  were 
•*  what  he  writ,  he  fays,  that  the  fufpcdted  not  to  be  genuine.  *  Teyf  tf^§ 
««  greateft  charafterifticof  his  writing,  (0w3rpft?roc)  ^iCxw  ox/»  jrfoj  T«if  ar«7ij- 
*^  and  That,  in  which  he  was  more  xovlc^  c|  m  viil%  i^a^muci. 

^  Thuqrd.  B.  vi.  c.  50.  «Diod.  Sic.  B.  t9\.  p.  511.  Edit,  of  Steph. 

of 
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of  thofe  things,  I  am  going  to  relate.  For  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  all,  who  propofe  to  leave  fuch  monuments  of 
their  minds  to  pofterity,  as  time  fliall  not  involve  in  one 
common  ruin  with  their  bodies,  and,  particularly,  thofe, 
who  write  hiftories,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  repofitories 
of  truth,  'the  fource  both  of  prudence  andwifdom,  ought, 
firft  of  all,  to  make  choice  of  worthy  and  grand  fubjeds, 
and  fiich  as  are  of  great  utility  to  their  readers ;  then,  with 
great  care  and  pains,  provide  themfelvcs  with  proper  ma- 
terials. For  thofe,  who  build  their  hiftories  upon  flibjeds 
inglorious,  wicked,  or  of  no  importance,  either  fond  of  being 
known,  and  of  getting  a  name  of  any  kind,  or  defirous  to 
difj^ay  the  abundance  of  their  oratory,  ♦are  neither  known 
by  pofterity  to  their  advantage,  or  commended  for  their 
eloquence,  leaving  this  opinion  in  the  minds  of  all,  who  are 
converfant  with  their  hiftories,  that  their  lives,  and  their 
writings  were  of  a  piece ;  iince  it  is  a  juft,  and  a  general 
obfervation,  that  the  works  of  an  author  are  the  images  of 
his  mind.  There  are  others,  who  make  choice  indeed  of 
the  beft  fubje£ts ;  but,  by  foxmding  their  relations  upon 
common  reports  through  precipitancy  and  careleflhefs,  lofe 

'*  Af%qy  ^ftftitttif  Ti  xai  vo^tcit  wcai.  not  the  fenfe  it  bears  here,  where  it 

Le  Jay  has  left  out  this  fine  obferva-  plainly   implies    admiration,    praife ; 

tion  in  his  paraphrafe  on  this  paflage.  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  agrees  very  well 

The  other  French  tranflator  has  not  with  what  goes  before :  Thefe  men, 

left  it  out  in  his.  fays  our  author,  are  fond  of  being 

*"  Oul*  Ttff  yvetffut  p^kxileu  trctf*  rcit  known,  and  they  are  fb,  but  it  is  .to 

txtyntiMftit.    Both  the  French  tranf-  their  difadvantage.    And  thus  Suidas 

lators  have  applied  ^KAyr7ai  in  this  place  explains  the  word  ^iiAw7«f. /«w(«(if«f. 

to  imitation  and  emulation^  which  is,  vrmi&tS' 
no  doubt,  one  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 

B  2  the 
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the  merit  of  that  choice.  *For  we  do  not  allow  the  hiflories 
of  renowned  cities,  and  of  men  who  have  governed  nations,, 
to  be  written  in  a  hafty,  and  negligent  manner.  As  there- 
fore I  am  convinced  that  thefe  confiderations  are  neceflary  to^ 
and  ought  £rft  to  be  regarded  by,  hiftorians,  and,  as  I  have 
taken  great  care  to  obferve  them  both,  I  would  neither 
omit  the  mention  of  them,  nor  *  give  it  any  other  place  than 
in  the  prefece  to  this  work* 

II.  That  I  have  made  choice  of  a  fubjed,  worthy,  grand^ 
and  ufeful,  will  be  readily  granted  by  all,  who  are  not 
utterly  unacquainted  with '  general  hiftory  t  For,  if  any  one, 
who  has  con^dered  the  ancient  empires  both  of  cities  and 
of  nations,  as  delivered  down  to  us  by  hiftory,  and,  after 
that,  infurveyingthem  feyerally,  and  comparing  them  toge-r 
ther,  defires  to  be  fatisfied  which  of  them  obtained  the  moft 
extenfive  dominion,  and,  both  in  peace  and  war,  performed 
the  moft  glaring  achievements,  he  will  find  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  to  have  far  exceeded  all  thpfe  that  preceded 
it,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  in  thd 
fplendor  of  their  adions  ('which  no  hiftory  has  hitherto 

i-  Ou  y»f  «|<y;4i*  aule^tiivty  etc.    I  can  tnanufcript ;   the  fiirft  Being  air 

am  fenfible  that  the  general  fignifica-  aftive  verb,  and  fignifying  to  plact,  to 

tion  of  the  word  a,v\o^tim  is  extern-  Mfpofn  and  the  other,  if  there  is  fuch 

forary :  but*  as  it,  alfo,  fignifies  fud-  a  word,  a  neuter,  in  which  fenfe  it  can 

<fc»,  bajfyy  I  have  chofen  to  give  it  this  have  nothing  to  do  here, 

fenfe,  becaufe  it  agrees  better  with  «ki>,  »*  Tij*  tuntif .'?«(«« i.   Cafaubon  very 

which  our  author  had  employed,  juft  well  obferves,  upon  this  place,  that 

liefore,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing.  xostn  i';«(t«fignifies  Knio^utn  if o^io,  in  op- 

*•  K«I«x«{i«-«».  I  have  followed  the  pofition  to  T»)T«»x»1«jt*£^of  «vif7«|«. 

common  editions  in  reading  iwi<ti)(/*oitcu  '*  As  num  xowrjutixi  \eyof  vittt  «^i«c> 

.  rather  than  x«i}«i;^«$ii«'«M  with  the  Yati-  ^  ftrfonne  jufqu*ici  ila  vantees  CMtme 

wotthiTy 
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worthily  celebrated)  but  alfo  in  the  length  of  time,  that  has 
handed  it  down  to  our  days :  For  the  empire  of  the  Aflyrians j. 


illfs  le  merUent  in  Le  Jay,  is,  by  much, 
too  vain  a  cranflation  of  the  word  wcfjueiv: 
The  other  French  tranflator  has  tranf- 
lated,  or,  rather,  paraphraled  this  paf- 
fage  with  more  modefly,.  ^aucun 
auteur  n^a  traiteesjuJqtCici  avec  toute  la 
HgmtJlj  et  touts  f  eloquence  qu^elks  de- 
mandenL  When  I  read  this  exprefllon 
ifi  our  author,  I  cannot  help  being 
furprifcd  at  his  cenfuring,  at  one  dafli, 
tli  the  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  ; 
particularly,  if,  as  it  is  generally 
thought,  Livy*s  hiftory  appeared  be- 
fore his.  For,  if  ever  an  hiftorian  had 
the  talent  of  adorning  the  aSions  he 
relates,  I  really  think^that  Livy  pof- 
fcffed  it  in  the  higheft  degree.  For 
this  reafon,  Caligula,  that  mad  emr 
peror,  whole  fiiyings,  though  dcftitute 
of  reafon,  were  not  deftitute  of  the 
appearance  of  it,  called  Livy  verbofum 
inbiftorid^.  However,  I  have  great 
reafon  to  think  thatLivy's  hiftory  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  the  world 
fo  early  as  the  confulfliip  of  Claudius 
Nero,  and  Calpumius  Pifo,  which  was 
m  the  year  of  Rome  745,  according 
to  Cato.  Voflius,  I  know,  contends 
that  Livy  muft-  have  finiflied  his  hi- 
ftory before  the  year  730';  becaufe  he 
fays,  that,  after  Numa,  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  twice  fhut,  once,  in  the  con- 
fulihip  of  Titus  Manlius,  after  the  end 
of  the  firft  Punic  war ;  and;  the  fecond 
time,  by  Auguftus,  after  the  battle  of 
Adium. '  Bis  deindepoji  Numae  regnum 
(Janus)  claufusfuit :  femelj  TiloManlio 
confide^  foft  Pumcumprimum  ferfeStum 


helium ;  iterum^  quod  nojlrae  aelati  dii 
dederunl  ut  videremus^  poft  bellumASli^ 
acum  ab  imperatort  Caefare  Augufto^, 
pace  terra  tnarique  parta.  Voflius  goes 
on,  and  fays.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  fliut  a  fecond 
time,  by  Auguftus  in  the  year  730  j- 
and,  alfo^  a  third  time,,  by  the  fam^ 
emperor,  the  following  year  ;  and,, 
fays  he.  What  can  be  plainer,  when 
Livy  fays  That  temple  was  fliut,  but 
oncej  in  his  time,  that  he  writ  thofe 
words,  before  it  was  fliut  the  fecond^. 
and  third  time  ?  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  Voflius  for  making  Livy  fay 
more  than  he  does,  in  order  to  favour 
his  argument :  Livy  does  not  fay,  but 
once^  though,  what  he  fays,  feems  to> 
imply  it.  This  argument  of  Voflius- 
proves,  moft  certainly,  that,  wlien 
Livy  writ  thofe  words,  the  temple 
of  Janus  had  been  only  fliut  once  by 
Auguftus,  but  it  is  very  far  frorn 
proving  that  Livy  finiflied  his  hiftory 
before  it  had  been  fliut,  the  fecond  and 
third  time.  I  find' by  * « Dion  Caffius 
that,  after  Caius  Antiftius  had  ob- 
tained a  vidbory  over  the  Aftures  and 
Cantabri  (Auguftus  having  left  the 
command  of  the  army  to  him  by  rea- 
fon of  his  indifpofition)  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  fliut  by  this  emperor,  for 
the  fecond  time,  during  his  reign,^^ 
which  happened  in  the  729^**  year  of 
Rome,  Auguftus  being  conful  for  the 
ninth  time  together  with  Marcus  Si- 
lanus.  Now,  it  is  impoflible  that  Livy 
could  have  finiflied  his  hiftory  before. 


^  Sucton.  Life  of  Calig.  c.  34. 
c  B.  Uii.  p..  S89,  Edit.  Steph. 


« De  Hift.  Latin.  B.  i.  c.  19..  '  Liv,  B.  i.  c.  19. 

ancient 
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ancient  as  it  was,  and  running  back  as  far  as  the  fabulous 
times,  ^^read  itfelf  no  farther  than' over  a  fmall  part  of  Afia. 
That  of  the  Medes,  who  overthrew  the  Aflyrian  empire, 
and  ^attained  ftill  greater  power,  lafted  not  long,  but  was 
diffolved  in  the  fourth  generation:  the  Perfians,  indeed, 
after  they  had  conquered  the  Medes,  at  laft,  became  matters 
of  almoft  all  Afia;  but,  having  alfo  invaded  the  European 
nations,  they  did  not '  prevail  on  many  of  them  to  fubmit 

that  year ;  fince  it,   plainly,   appears,  or  perfuajion.     ETt^yofAivct^  $9oXxay   «» 

by  the  epitome,  that  he  extended  it  to  ujr^n%M.  Hefychius.  EiniyosyiiQ,  w^c^* 

the  death  of  Drufus,  which  happened  ctK^ct^ulQ.  AoTtQi^cdlo.  Suidas.    In  thi3 

in  the  744^^  year  of  Rome,  Drufus  fenfc,  it  is,  frequently,  ufed,  by  Thu- 

himfelf  and  Crifpinus  being  confuls,  dydides ;  particularly,   in  relation  to 

Nay,    there. arc  fome  authors,   who  the  Acantnians  who  werc/«yi^^iby 

carry  his  hiftory  even  to  the  time  of  a  fpeech  of  Brafidas  to  revolt  from  the 

Tiberius,  in  the  fourth  year  of  whole  Athenians,  as  the  Boeotians  had,  be- 

reign  he  is  faid  by  Eufebius  to  have  fore,  been,  by  the  Perfians,  to  abandon 

died  in  his  y6^^  year  ^.     As  the  words  the  icaufe  of  the  Greeks,     The  Acan- 

quoted  by  Voffius  out  of  Livy,  are  in  thians,  ifays   Thucydides  \  Ji«  t«  t« 

his  firfl:  book,  it  is  very  pofllble  he  EIIAmrA  ^x-m  ToyB;«(ri<r«y,  x«inri(f 

might  afterwards  forget  to  alter  them,  tx  kol^v^  (poUu  tyytt^ctv  0$  wKet^t  o^if os&ai 

9*  Met^ovx3\fvoc^eia9  vtpCctKoiAivfj.  Fie-  AU^cum.     I  faid  that  Le  Jay's  tranf- 

(nQetKovlo.  f9rE)Ji}<r«v7o.   Suidas.    I  Ihall  lation  was  not  agreeable  to  the  truth 

defer  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  em-  of  hiftory.     For  the  Perfians  never 

pires,  here  mentioned  by  our  author,  made  any  conquefts  in  Europe  undqr 

till  he  has  gone  through  them  -,  as  I  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes ;  tncy 

•Ihall,  alfo,  confidering  .the  fenfe  he  advanced  no  further  than  Marathon, 

gives  to  the  word  ymccy  tilU  come  to  where  they  were  defeated  by  the  Adie- 

the  place,  where  he  applies  it  to  the  nians,  and  Datis,  their  general,  was 

duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  flain.  In  their  fecond  expedition,  when 

^^' Chf  tro\\at7rtjyot/).oi!o.   Le  Jay  has  Xerxes  commanded  in  perfon,  they 

trznflzttdihis  qui fuijuguerent  me/me  une  were  far  from  making  conquefts  in 

partie  de  V Europe ;  which  is  neither  Europe.     They  were  defeated  at  Sa- 

agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  lamis  by  fea,  and  at  Plataea  by  land  •, 

word,  nor  to  the  fad,  as  it  ftands  re-  and  Xerxes  himfelf  was  forced  to  fly 

corded  in  hiftory.     ETrptytJ^cu  fignifies  into  Afia  with  ignominy.     But,  if  the 

So  prevail  on  any  one  by  money^  promifes  Perfians  were    unfuccefsful  in  their 

k  la  Chronic.  JThuc.  B.  iv.  c.  88. 

to 
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to  tfadr  obedience,  and  continued  not  ih  power  much  above 
two  hundred  years.  The  Macedoni^i  empire  itielf,  which 
overthrew  the  Perfian,  and,  in  the  extent  of  its  dominion, 
exceeded  all  before  it,  did  not  flouri/h  longj  but,  after 
Alexander's  death,  began  to  decline:  For,  being  immediately 
divided  into  many  kingdoms  by  his  fucceflbrs ;  and,  after 
them,  Supporting  itfelf  to  the  Second  or  third  generation,  it 
was  weakened  by  its  own  hands,  and,  at  laft,  deftroyed  by 
the  Romans,  But,  evien,  the  Macedonian  empire  did  not 
fubdue  every  country,  and  every  lea.  Of  the  wide- extended 
region  of  Libya,  only  that  part,  which  borders  upon  Aegypt, 
obeyed  their  powa* ;  neither  did  they  fubdue  all  Europe, 
Thracia;  being  the  limits  of  their  European  conquefts  to  the 
north,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  weft. 

III.  The  moft  famous  empires,  therefore,  we  have  any 
account  of  in  hiftory,  "after  they  had  arrived  to  (b  great  a 
maturity  and  power,  have  mouldered  away.  As  for  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,   it  does  not  deferve  to  be  compared 

attempts  to  conquer  Greece,  they  were  that  he  did  not  look  upon  this  cxpref- 
not  fo  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  it,  fion  to  carry  with  it  any  idea  of  a  con- 
as  every  one  knows,  who  has  read  the  queft.  But,  as  bad  as  that  tranflation 
Greek  hiftory.  By  their  intrigues,  of  Sylburgius  is,  the  other  French 
they  prevailed  on  the  Boeotians,  the  tranflator  has  tranflated  it  litterally  : 
Macedonians,  and  ThcfTalians  to  ef-  For  he  has  faid,  ils  ne  firent  plus  de 
poufc  their  caufe  againft  the  Greeks,  grands  progrh. 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  "•  TureuJltit  oKfjmt  *eu  i^t  x»€vv»*. 
this  is  what  our  author  means  by  Intirely  left  out  by  Le  Jay.  His 
tvyty«y»^o,  in  tranflating  which  Sylbur-  countryman  Mas  faid  very  well  apres 
gius  has  been  much  more  cautious  than  etre. parvenus  au-  degxe  de  puijfance  que 
Lc  Jay  J  he  has  faid  no»  multum  pro-  nous  avons  dit  \  which,  if  it  does  not, 
cejfcrunt,  which,  though  it  is  far  from  abfolutely,  come  up  to  tlie  author's 
expreffing  the  fcnfe  of  the  word,  made  fenfe>  is  very  near  it. 
ufe  of  by  our  author,  (hews,  at  leaft, 

to 
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to  the  former;  fince  it  was  neither  fo  extensive,  nor  its 
fplendor  fo  long-lived.  "  For  the  Athenians  were  maftera 
only  of  the  maritime  country  during  the  {pace  of  fixty 
eight  years,  neither  did  their  dominion  extend  even  over  all 
That,  hut  only  to  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  andPamphylian 
feas,  when  they  were  moft  powerful  on  that  element.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  having  the  command  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
the  reft  of  Greece,  advanced  their  dommion  as  far  as  Macedon ; 
but  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  the  Thebans,  of  which 
they  had  not  been  in  pofleffion  quite  thirty  years.  '^  But 
Rome  is  miftrefs  of  every  country  not  inacceflible,  or  unin- 
habited; every  fea  owns  her  power,  not  only  That  within 
Hercules  Pillars,  but  alfo  the  whole  navigable  ocean :  She  is 
the  firft,  and  the  only  ftate  recorded  in  hiftory,  that  ever 
made  the  eaft  and  weft  the  boundaries  of  her  empire. 
Neither  has  her  dominion  been  of  fhort  duration,  but  more 
lafting  than  That  of  any  other  commonwealth  or  kingdom. 
For,  the  city  was  no  fooner  built,  but  fhe  conquered  many 
warlike  nations,  her  neighbours,  and  ftiU  advanced,  over- 

**•  a6>i»«mo4  [jttt  y»(  tujJiit  ftMoi  tif^ccv  rw  beholden.    Upon  the  whole,  his  notes 

ir«((«A<t(.    Le  Jay  has  furpaiTed  himfelf  are  nothing  elfe  but  one  continued 

in  tranflating  rfiis  paflage.     He  has  tranflation  of  the  notes  of  other  com- 

faid,  Les  /itheniens  ifont  ete  redoulahle  mentators.     As  to  Cafaubon's  criti- 

mtefur  la  mer.  The  other  French  tranf-  cifm  upon  this  hyperbolical  paHage, 

lator  has  rendered  it  very  properly.  all  that  I  Ihall  fay  in  vindication  of 

'<*  H  it  ?0f*eum  trahif  tivxcnt  {*»  a^x**  ^^  author,  is,  that  it  was  the  ftyle  in 

ynit  «te.   Cafaubon  has  a  long  note  vogue  at  Rome  in  his  time,  and  many 

upon  this  paffage,   which  Le  Jay  has  years  after.     Other  authois,  infpeak- 

trdn!iated  without  taking  any  notice  of  ingof  the  Roman  power,  have  had  the 

him,  as  he  has  many  others  from  other  fame  flights,  but  few  have  expreflcd 

commenutors  without  giving  his  rea-  them  fo  beautifully, 
clers  the  leaft  hint,  to  whom  he  was 

coming 
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•coming  all  oppofition.  Thefe  things  happened  during  the 
courfe  of  feven  hundred  and  forty  five  years  from  her  foun- 
dation to  the  confuHhip  of  Claudius  Nero,  conful  for  the 
fecond  time,  and  of  Calpurnius  Hfo,  who  were  chofen 
in  the  hundred  and  ninety  third  Olympiad.  By  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Italy,  flie  was  emboldened  to  proceed  even 
•to  univerfal  empire;  and,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians 
from  oiF  the  fea,  whofe  maritime  ftrength  was  fuperior  to 
That  of  all  others;  and  fiibdued  Macedon  the  moft  powerful 
nation,  till  that  time,  at  land,  no  enemy  being  left,  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  ihe  is  miftrefs  of  the  whole 
world;  ''^and  this  is  the  feventh generation  fhe  has  continued 

* 

<«.  rryftfv  iOoiAHf  «Af  mf  Up  ff^ir  hd-  his  father ;  during  whofe  reign,  the 
fiivfi  v«r7of  «(x«<r«  Tovtf.  I  Ihail,  in  empire  of  the  Medes  was  diflblved  by 
this  note,  confider  the  ancient  em-  Cyrus,  in  the  fourth  generation^  ^&  oviv 
pires,  mentioned  by  our  author,  and  author  fays;  by  which,  he  plainly  fhews 
give  a  fliort  fynopGs  of  them.  The  4n  what  fenfe  he  takes  the  word  }^evf «. 
Aflyrian  empire  was  founded  by  Ni-  The  beginning  of  the  Perlian  empire 
nus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  and  poffefled  is,  generally,  computed  from  the  tak- 
the  Upper  Afia  during  520  years  K  ing  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  which  hap- 
As  the  foundation  of  this  empire  is  pened  in  the  4176^^  year  of  the  Julian 
placed  by  the  chronolog^s  ^  in  the  period "".  From  that  aera,  to  the  year 
3447'^  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that  Alexander  made  his  triumphal  entry 
is,  491  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  into  the  fame  city,  which  was  the 
our  author,  very  properly,  fays  that  it  4383*^  of  the  fame  period',  there  are 
ran  back  into  the  fabulous  times '°,  no  more  than  207  years  %  confequent- 
which  are  computed  from  the  Ogygian  ly,  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  was  of 
flood,  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Olym-  no  longer  duration  i  which  juftifies 
piads,  and  comprehend  1020  years,  our  author,  in  faying,  that  1/  did  not 
The  Medes  revolted  from  the  Affy-  continue  much  above  two  hundred  years. 
rians  under  Dejoces,  who  was  fucceed-  In  order  to  follow  the  computation  of 
cd  by  his  jfon  Phraortes,  whofe  fon,  our  author,  we  muft  date  the  begin- 
Cyaxares,  fucceeded  him  *" ;  and  Afty-  ning  of  the  Macedonian  empire  from 
ages,  the  fon  of  the  latter,  fucceeded  the  time  fhe  dcftroyed  That  of  the 

k  Herod,  in  Clio»  c.  9j^.         'U{her,p.  24.         *Id.p.  7.         •  Herod,  in  Clio«  c.  107. 
•Uiherp.  81.         PRp.  175, 

\ou  I.  C  in 
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in  pojfleilion  of  that  dominion ;  neitlier  is  there  any  nation^ 
as  I  may  fay,  that  claims  a  ihare  in  her  univerial  power,  or 

Perfians,  rnv  Ut^^uv  Kah\^(rA  i^y,  that  battle  of  Aegos  Potamos,  in  which 

is,  from  the  abovementioned  year  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  deftroyed  by 

tlie  Julian  period  4383  ;  and  not  from  Lyfander ;    and  which  was  fought  in 

any  of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  the  4309***  year  of  the  fame  period, 

Alexa.nder,  much  Ids  from  Caranus,  there  are  69  years,  which  agrees  pretty 

the  founder  of  that  kingdom.     From  well  with  the  computation  of  our  au- 

that  aera,  to  the  year  4546  of  the  fame  thor.  The  JLacedaemonian  power  over 

period  %  in  which  JPerfeus,  their  laft  all  Greece  muft  be  dated  from  the 

king,  was  defeated,  and  the  Macedo-  abovementioned  battle  at  Aegos  Po- 

nian   kingdom  deftroycd  by  Paulqs  tamos.    From  tiieoce,  to  the  battle  of 

Aemilius,  there  are  found  no  more  Leudbra,  in  which  they  were  utterly 

than  163  years  ;  out  of  which  number,  defeated,  and  fliripped  of  that  power 

muft  be  deduaed  the  reigns  of  Alex-  by  the  Thebans  under  the  command 

ander's  generals  (becaufe  our  author  of  Epaminondas.     This  battle  was 

fays  jutr'  fxHvgr)  to  the  reign  of  Anti-  fought  in  the  4344'^  year  of  the  Julian 

gonus  Gonatus,  from  whom  there  was  period '  5  and,  from  the  battle  of  Aegos 

a  regular  fucceffion  of  kings  from  fa-  Potamos,  to  That  of  Leuftra,  there  are 

ther  to  fon  down  to  Perfeus,  if  we  ex-  found  35  years,  which  make  five  years 

ccpt  Antigonus  A»^i*r,  who  was  rather  more  than  are  alfigned  by  our  author, 

regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  to  the  duration  of  their  power.     Th? 

minority  of  Philip,  than  king.     An-  only  difficulty  that  remains,  is  to  know 

tigonus  Gonaias,  his  fon  Demetrius,  what  Dionyfius  means  by  y%vtuv  iC- 

his  grandfon  Philip,  and  his  great-  iofAitv^   the  fivitub  gen^ation^  during 

grandfon  Perfeus,  make  three  genera-  which  he  fays,  Rome  had  continue^ 

tions;  in  the  laft  of  which,  as  our  au-  in  his  time,   miftrefs  of  the  world. 

thor  fays,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  Dodwell  has  written  a  kind  of  difler- 

diflblved.     As  to  the  power  of  the  tation  «pon  this  pajlage,  which  Le  Jay 

Athenians  over  the  maritime  country,  has  tranflated  without  taking  any  no- 

which  our  author  fays  lafted  68  years,  rice  of  Dodwell.     The  other  French 

I  Ihall  not  tranflate  the  note  in  Hud-  tranflator  has  afted  with  more  candor, 

fon,  as  M  *  *  *  has  done,  but  date  the  and  mentioned  his  name.      I  agree 

beginning  of  that  power,  withThucy-  with  Dodwell  that,  by  the  word  ygrw, 

dides%  from  the  recalling  of  Paufanias,  Dionyfius  does  not  mean  any  deter- 

whofe  arbitrary  government  had  alie-  minate  number  of  years,  but  a  fuc- 

nated  the  minds  of  the  Allies  from  the  cefTion  of  princes,  or  of  men  ;  but  I 

Lacedaemonians,    and  thrown  them  cannot  agree  with  him  that  Dionyfius 

into  the  arms  of  the  Athenians.    This  had  a  view,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  feven 

happened  in  the  4240***  year  of  the  generations,  to  any  fucceffion  of  priefts, 

Julian  period  'j  from  whence,  to  the  or  princes  in  the  Julian  family,  which 

%  Ulher,  p.  321.        I  Thucyd.  B.  i.  c.  95.        »  Ulher,  p.  105,        «Id.  p.  147. 

rcfiifes 
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refiifes  obedience  to  it.  But  I  need  lay  no  more  to  pfove 
that  I  have  not  made  choice,  as  \  have  faid,  of  the  leaft  of 
ftibjedls,  or  propofcd  to  relate  trivial,  of  obfcure  aftions,  but 
have  undertaketi  the  hiftory  both  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
ftate,  and  of  die  moft  fKiniilg  achievements  that  can'  poflibly . 
be  treated  of. 

IV.  Before  I  proceed,  1  fliall  fhew,  in  a  few  Words,  that 
it  is  not  without  defign,  and  mature  premeditation,  that  I 

imaginary  fuccellion  both  the  French  enjoyed  it.     The  firft  of  thefe  periods 

trahfliHX)fs  have  addpt*!;    Whoever  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  •,  the  fe- 

reads  Dionyfius  mtift  be  conjyinced  of  cond,  the  hs^py  conclufion  of  the  fe- 

his^  zeal  for  liberty,  and  his  deteftation  cond  Punic  war,  one  of  the  conditions 

of  tyranny,  which  he  never  fails  to  of  the  peace,  granted  to  the  Cartha- 

ihew  upcTn  atl  occafions,  where  hit  ginians^  by  die  Romans,  being  this^ 

fubjcft  gives  him  any  opportunity  of  that  tbejjhould  deliver  up  all  their  Jbips  ' 

declaring  thofe  fentimentft  :  So  that,  I  ofvfar^  but  ten ;  Naves  rofiratas^  praeter 

fee  no  reafon,  why  he  {hould  be  ac-  decern  triremes^  traderenty  fays  Livy "  5 

cufedof  flattering  either  Caefar,  Who  who  has  tranflated  Polybius :  ym  fAXKg^i 

ufurped  the  tyranny,  or  Auguftus  who  wAo<d(  wa^ni^cu  ir«r7di,  va^v  JfM  rfm- 

continued  that  ufurpation.     I  Ihould  gm  %  are  the  words  of  the  latter :  This 

fooner  fufpeft  him  of  drawing  the  articledeftroyed  their  maritime  power, 

pidhire  of  Caefar  in  the  charader  of  The  third  period  was  the  conqueft  of 

Spurius  Caflius,  who  had  been  thrice  Macedon  by  Aemilius  Paulus,  which 

conful,  had  obtained  many  victories,  happened,  as  I  have  (aid,  in  the  4546^^ 

and,  like  Caefar,  courted  die  people,  yearof  the  Julian  period;  from  which, 

in  order  to  enflave  them.    Had  thefe  to  the  confulfhip  of  Tiberius  Claudius 

been  as  corruptwhen  Caflius  attempted  Nero,  for  the  fecond  time,   and  of 

to  feduce  them,  as  they  were  •virtuous,  Cncius  Calpurnius   t^ifb,  which  fell 

or  as  virtuous  when  Caefar  made  the  out  in  the  745^*  year  of  Rome ;  and, 

feme  attempt,  as  they  were  corrupt,  in  the  470/^  of  the  Julian  period*,  in 

Caflius   had  fucceedcd,  like  Caefar,  which  our  author  publiftied  his  hiftory, 

and  Caefar,  like  Caflius,  had  received  there  will  be  found  161  years:  During 

th^punifllment  he  deferved.    Diony-  which  period,  if  any  reader  pleafes  to 

fius  mentions  the  periods,  which,  in  run  over  the  generations  of  his  own 

theif  order,  preceded  the  uninterrupted  family,  he  will  find  that,  for  the  moft 

pofleflion  ot  the  univerikl  power,  the  part,  fix,  generations  are  elapftd,  and 

Romans  enjoyed  in  his  time,   which  the  fevcnth  begun.. 
Was  the  feventh  generation,  they  had 

■  Li^,  B.  MX.  c  37.  T  Polyb.  B.  xv.  p.  705.  Edit.  Cafaab.  «  Ulher,  p.  jgj. 

C  2  date 
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date  my  hiftoiy  from  the  earlieft  times;  but,  from  good 
reafons,  which  I  can  produce  to  juilify  my  condu£k 
againft  the  cenfure  of  thofe,  who,  fond  of  finding  fault 
with  every  thing,  and,  as  yet,  imacquainted  with  the  iubjed 
of  this  difcourfe,  may  blame  me  £ot  this  reafbn;  that, 
Rome,  being,  at  this  time,  grown  famous,  and  her  infancy 
fb  inglorious,  and  obfcure,  and  (o  unworthy  the  notice  of 
hiflory,  that  it  is  but  a  few  generations  ago,  and,  fince  the 
overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  the  happy  event  of 
the  Punic  wars,  that  ihe  has  made  any  appearance,  or 
gained  a  reputation;  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  fbme 
celebrated  incidents  in  her  hiflory  for  my  flibjed,  I  ihould 
deviate  into  one  (b  barren  of  fhining  events,  as  the  Roman 
Antiquities.  For,  to  this  day,  almoft  all  the  Greeks  are 
ftrangers  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Rome,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  them  are  impofedupon  by  fbme  falfe  opinions,  grounded 
on  common  reports,  and  led  to  believe  that  the  £rft  foimd- 
ers  of  it  were  certain  vagabonds  without  houie  or  home, 
Barbarians,  and,  even  thefe  not  freemen,  whom,  chance,, 
and  the  injulHce  of  fortune,  inconfiderately  fhowering  down 
her  greateft  favours  upon  the  moft  unworthy,  and  not  re- 
ligion, juflice,  and  every  other  virtue,  have  raifed,  in  procef^ 
of  time,  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  While  thofe,  who  are^ 
more  malicious,  openly  rail  at  fortune,  for  having  conferred 
on  the  moft  abandoned  of  all  Barbarians  thofe  bleflings,  which 
the  Greeks  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  why  fhould  I  men- 
tion others?  when,  even,  6>me  hiftorians  have  dared  to 
publifh  thefe  things,  contrary  to  juftice,  and  the  truth  of 

hiflory, 
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Iiiftory,  in"  favour  of  foreign  kings,  enemies  to  the  Roman 
government,  to  whom  they  had  •&! vilely  devoted  themfelves, 
and  whole  paiHons  they  have,  perpetually,  flattered. 

V.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  thefe  falfp  impreflions 
from  the  minds  **  of  my  cduntrjmien,  and  to  fubftitute  true 
ones  in  their  room,  I  fhall,  in  this  book,  fhew  of  what 
nations  the  firft  foimders  of  this  city  were  compofed,  at 
what  particular  times,  each  of  them  aflembled,  and,  by  what 
turns  of  fortune,  they  left  their  relpedive  countries :  By  this 
means,  I  engage  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  Greeks, 
and  came  together  from  nations  not  the  meaneft,  nor  the 
leaft  confiderable.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  bode,  I 
ihall  enter  upon  the  a<aions,  they  performed  immediately 
after  the  building  of  the  city;  and  give  an  account  of  their 
diicipline,  the  obfervance  of  which  raiied  their  fucceflors  to 
fo  great  power.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  I  fhall,  a» 
far  as  I  am  able,  omit  nothing  worthy  of  hiftcMy ;  to  the  end 
that  I  may  infufe  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who  fhall  then  be 

•  »»•  T«r  »«Ai7w.    I  have  Co  great  a  were  unacquainted  with  the  andent 

rcfpeft  for  the  memory  of  Cafauboa,  hiftory  of  Rook  $  and  then  adds,  that 

and  Stephens,  that  I  am  always  forry  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  been  • 

when  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  them,  impofed  upon  by  common  report^  : 

They  both  contended  that  we  ought  to  Neither  can  I  underftand  why  w«\ileii 

read  rw  ar«AA«f,  inilead  of  tm»  w\tlm.  fhould  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of 

But  the  reafon  given  by  the  laft,  to  Halicarnaffus,  and  not  extended  to  all 

fapporc  this  alteration,  feems  to  me  to  the  Greeks ;  iince  the  errors  he  under- 

prove  the  contrary :  Hefeys,  that  our  takes  to  refute  were  common,  as  he 

author  attributes  thefe  erroneous  opi-  lays,  to  almoft  all  of  them,  and  not 

nions  rott  «r«XAoif,  not  rott  iro\Hatf  z  only  to  the  citizens  of  HalicarnaiTus,. 

But,  by  01  lr«^Aol,  he  can  mean  none  which,  though  in  Caria,  was  a  Greek 

but  the  generality  of  the  Greeks,  his  colony  •,  and  this  might  well  juftify 

countrymen*,  fince,  iomnediately  be-  Dionyfius  in  calling  ali  the  Greeks  his 

lore,  hie  &ys  that  almoft  all  the  Greeks  countrymen^ 

informedl 
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informed  of  the  truth,  fuch  an  idea  of  this  city,  as  may  he 
adequate  to  its  merit,  if  wild  prejudice,  and  difafFedtion  have^ 
not  entirely  exafperated  them  againft  it ;  and  root  out  all 
indignation  at  a  fubjedion  grounded  on  reafon,  (for,  by  an 
univerfal,  and  unalterable  kw  of  nature,  it  is  ordained  that 
fuperiors  fliall  govern  their  inferiors) '  and,  at  the  feme  time, 
filence  their  complaints  of  fortune,  as  if  fhe  had  wantonly 
beftowed  upon  an  undeferving  people  an  empire  fa  great,  and 
of  fo  long  a'  continuance ;  particularly,  when  they  flialT  be 
convinced  from  this  hiftoty,  that  Rome,  even  iii  her  infancy, 
brought  forth  infinite  examples  of  virtue,  tha»  which  no  city, 
either  Greek,  or  Barbarian,  ever  produced  greater  for  piety, 
juftice,  habitual  temperance,  and  military  accomplilhments. 
**If  thefe  things  are  really  fo,  I  fhall  efcape  cenfure,  which 
generally  attends  the  promife  of  things  unexpected  and' 
wonderful :  Since  all  thefe  men,  who  raifed  their  country  tb' 
fo  great  power,  are  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  for  want  of 
worthy  relators.  For,  no  accurate  hiflbry  of  the  Romans, 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  has,  hitherto,  appeared,  but 
only  fummary  accounts,  and  fhort  epitomes. 

««•  El  #ij.    Stephens  and  Cafaubon  Thus,  Cyaxares,  in  Xenophon,  fends 

would  have  us  read  «  yt :  But,  I  find,  an  angry  meflage  to  Cyrus  to  order 

by  many  of  their  alterations  of  the  text,  him,  or,  at  leaft,  the  Medes,  who  were 

that  they  had  never  feen  the  Vatican  with  him,    to  return  immediately  j 

manufcript,   which  has  m  itt.     This  x«< «»»,««» ^»Kv^of/3»Ai|7«i'M^cf(ii,v^f<( 

makes  the  text  very  clear  without  the  yt  mr  T»x*iv^  va^tft'  :  Where,  after 

neceffity  of  altering  airmen  into  «irts-w.  0»x»iI«M,  tra^tfu  is  underftood;  ard  here. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  figure,  called  after  «  Jij,  ravla  kIwc  txtiy  or  fomething 

by  the  grammarians,  an  ellipfis,  is  very  equivalent  to  it,  muft  be  fupplied  by 

common  among  die  Attic  writers,  the  reader. 

r  Xenoph.  B.  iv.  n  Kv^mi.  p.  a88.  Edit  of  Hatchinf. 

VI. 
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VI.  '^  Hieronymus  Cardianus  (the  £rft  author  I  know  of 
ppon  this  fubjed)  has  given  a  curfoiy  account  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Epigoni.  After  him, 
'^  Timaeus,  the  Sicilian,  treated  of  antiquities  in  his  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  placed  in  a  feparate  work,  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.  Befides  thefe,  ,^  Antigonus, 
Polybius,  Silenus,  and  innumerable  other   authors  have 


;io 


Eiri^ovtyy  mfctyfAXTHx.  It  plainly  ap- 
pears, by  a  note  in  Hudion  on  this 
paflTage,  that  the  Epigoni,  whafe  hi- 
ftory was  written  by  Hieronymus  of 
Cardia,  were  not  the  generals,  who 
divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  but 
their  defendants.  *  Hieronymus  writ 
the  wars  of  Alexander  alfo,  and  was 
much  'efteemed  by  Eumenes  his 
countryman,  who  made  fo  great  a 
figure  after  Alexander's  death;  by 
which,  the  age  of  this  hiftorian  is 
certainly  known. 

"'  TifAo^io^  0  SixfXiWTuf.  ■  Diodorus 
Sicukis  gives  great  commendations  to 
his  .countryman,  Timaeus,  for  his 
cxaftnefs  in  chronology,  and  great 
learning;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fays, 
he  was,  iuftly,  accufed  for  his  cen- 
forioufneis,  which  acquired  him  the 
name  of  ETrHtfxato^ ;  which  name,  A- 
thenaeus  ^  tells  us,  was  given  him  by 
Callimachus  Ifter,  Suidas  fays,  he 
was  cotemporary  with  Agathocles ; 
and,  being  baniflaed  by  him,  revenged 
himfelf  by  traducing  the  author  of  his 
banifliment.  The  fame  writer  fays  he 
was  a  difciple  of  Philifcus,  the  Miie- 
fian,  and  that  he  writ  the  franfaftions 


of  the  Romans  and  Sicilians,  and  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  latter. 

*'•  Avltyova.  I  can  find  very  little 
concerning  this  hiftorian.  The  note 
in  Hudfon,  which  M  ♦  ♦  *  has  tranf- 
lated,  without  faying  from  whence  he 
had  it,  gives  very  little  light  with  rc- 
fpeft  cither  to  this  author,  or  his  writ- 
ings. ^'Voffius,  very  juftly,  thinks 
this  hiftorian  not  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  Antigonus  Caryftius. 

**^*  rioXt/CiK  Kott  2«A9¥K.  The  firft  of 
thefe  hiftorians  is  fo  well  known,  and 
fo  defervedly  admii^ed,  that  I  need  fay 
nothing  concerning  him.  In  another 
note,  which  M  *  *  *  has  alfo  tranf- 
lated,  we  are  told,  that  ^  Cicero  fays 
Silenus  writ  the  hiftory  of  Hannibal 
with  great  exaftnefs,  and  that  •  Livy 
quotes  him.  Both  which,  upon  turn- 
ing to  the  places  in  thofe  authors,  I 
find  to  be  fo.  But  there  is  one  thing 
worth  obferving,  which  is  not  taken 
notice  of  in  that  note,  nor  any  where 
elfe  that  I  know  of.  Cicero,  a  little 
after,  fays  that  Silenus,  whom  Coelius 
follows,  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  dream  of  Hannibal,  which 
I  am  far  from  mentioning  for  the  fake 
of  the  dream,  but  to  (hew  that  Livy 


»  Suidas.  Diod.  Sic.  B;xix.  p.  695. 
* De  Hifi.  Graec.  B.  i.  c.  1 2. 


•Diod.  Sic.  B.  v. p.  198. 
^Cic.  of  Div.  B.  i.  c,  24, 


*»  Athcn.  B.  vi.  c.  20. 
•  Liv.  B.  xxvi.  c.  49. 

attempted 
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attempted  the  fame  fubjed,  though  in  a  diiFerent  mamiei ; 
each  of  whom  has  written  fome  few  things  concerning  the 
Romans,  which  they  have  compiled  from  common  reports, 
without  any  diligence,  or  accuracy.  Like  to  thefe,  in  all 
refpeds,  are  the  hiftorics,  which  fome  Romans  alfo  have 
pubUfhed  in  Greek  concerning  the  ancient  tranfadions  of 
their  own  nation :  Of  whom  the  moil  ancient  are  *'Quindu8 
Fabiiis,  and  Lucius  Cincius,  who  both  flourifhed  during  the 
Punic  wars :  Each  of  thefe  has  related  the  adions,  at  which 
he  himfelf  was  prefent,  with  great  exadlnels,  as  being  well 
acquainted  with  them;  but  given  a  fummary  accoimt  of 

took  the  fame  relation  from  Silenus,  ***  KoivIh  4>«C«of  mi  Acvxior  Ki>«ior. 

though  he  has  not  mentioned  him.  The  ftrft  was  the  grandibn  of  Caitis 

Hannibal  dreamed,  it  feems,  that  the  Fabius,  who  painted  the  temple  of 

gods  had  given  him  a  guide  to  con-  Salus,  and  obtained  the  name  of  PiV- 

du<5t  him  into  Italy,  and  that  this  guide  tdr^.     QuinAus  Fabius  lived  in  die 

commanded  him  not  to  look  back:  time  ofthefecond  Punic  war^  of  which 

But  Hannibal  could  not  govern  his  he  writ  the  tranfadions,  and  is  called 

curiofity;  and,  upon  looking  back,  Scriplarum  anSiquiffimushy^Livy.  He 

faw  a  vaft  monfter  with  fcrpents  twin-  was  fent  by  the  fenate  to  ^  Delphi  to 

ing  round  it,   which,  in  its  march,  confult  that  oracle,    concerning  the 

overturned  trees,  (hrubs,  and  houfes.  means  to  be  taken  by  the  Romans  to 

And,  when  Hannibal  admired  what  put  a  Hop  to  their  misfortunes.     Lu- 

this  might  be,   he  was  told  by  his  cius  Cincius  Alimentus  lived  at  the 

guide,  that  it  was  the  defolation  of  fame  time,  and  treated  the  fame  fub* 

Italy  ;  and  that  he  Ihould  go  forward,  jeft.      We  find  by  '  Livy  that  he 

without  troubling  himfelf  with  what  mentioned  many  particulars  relating 

was  doine   behind  him«     VaJiitaUm  to  the  fecond  Punic  war,  which  he 

Italiae  ej^:  precepijfeque  ui  pergeret  had  learned  from  Hannibal  while  he 

frotinus:  quid  retr0^  aique  a  tergofieret^  was  his  prifoner.  He  is  there  honoured 

ne  labor  or  it.    This  ftory  Livy  relates,  byLivy  with  the  title  ofmaximusauffpr. 

though  with  greater  pomp  than  Cicero,  It  appears  plainly,  from  this  paflage 

and  clofes  it  in  this  manner :  ^  Vaftitatem  in  our  author,  that  both  thefe  Roman 

Ualtae  ejfe :  pergeret  porro  ire^  nee  ultra  hiftorians  writ  in  Greek. 
inqmreret^fineretque fata  in  ceculto  eJfe. 

f  Livy,  B,  xxi.  c.  tt.        •  Pliny,  B.  xxxv.  c-  4.  ^  Livy,  B.  xxii.  c.  7.  id.  B*  i.  c.  42. 

»Appian  in  Hambalic.     ^  Livy,  B.  xii.  c.  38. 

thofe 
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Aofe  early  events,  that  happened  foon  after  the  building  of 
the  city.  For  thefc  realbnS)  therefore,  I  have  determined  not 
to  pafs  over  that  beautiful  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
the  ancient  authors  have  difregarded ;  and  from  vvhich,  if 
accurately  treated,  will  refult  two  things,  that,  of  all  others, 
are  the  moft  advantageous,  and  the  moft  juft :  Thofe  brave 
men,  who  have  fulfilled  their  deftiny,  will  gain  immortal 
glory,  and  be  extolled  by  their  poflerity,  (both  which  render 
liuman  nature  like  to  the  divine,  and  prevent  their  adions 
from  perifhihg  together  with  their  bodies;)  and  the  prefent 
and  future  race  of  thole  "godlike  men,  when  they  confider 
that  all,  who  are  fprung  from  an  illuflrious  origin,  ought  to 
fct  a  value  on  themfelves,  and  purfue  nothing  unworthy  of 
dieir  anceflors,  will  tread  the  paths  of  the  mofl  generous, 
and  moil  virtuous  ambition,  rather  than  lead  a  life  of  plea- 
fiire  and  eafe;  and  I,  who  have  not  undertaken  this  work 
for  the  fake  of  fktteiy,  but  of  truth  and  juiHce,  (which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  hjflory)  fhall,  in  the  £rft  place, 
have  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  my  benevolence  to  all 
good  men>  and  to  thofe,  who  *^  take  a  pleaflire  in  the  con* 

**■  Inhm  «vJ^Mf.    Our  author  here  therefore,  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhall, 

is  {o  far  tranfported  with  his  admi-  hereafter,  occur,  I  defire  the  reader  will 

nition  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  to  look  upon  me  as  a  tranflator  of  an< 

dare  to  call  them  godlike  nien,  and  other's  thoughts, '  not  a  publifher  of 

to  talk  of  the  human  nature  being  my  own. 

rendered  like  to  the  divine.     Thefe        *>*  «iAed««(w  t«»   xahm  t^yw  x«i 

impious  ftrsuns  have  been  copied  from  fttya^m.    Le  Jay  has  trandajted  this 

the  heathen,  by  the  chriftian,  writers  i  in  a  very  extraodinary  manner  ;   qui 

and,  by  thefe,  rendered  ftill  more  im-  fe  piquent  de  belles  ktres.     The  other 

pious:   For  there  is  certainly  more  French  tranflatorhasfaid  much  better; 

impiety  in  comparing  xd/Oi  to  the  true  qui  veuknt  s*mjlrmre  des  belles  anions 

God,  than  to  falfe  ones.    Whenever,  et  des  grandes  (bofes. 

Vol.  I.        .  D  fideration 
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fideradon  of  great  and  worthy  anions  i  and,  alter  that,  of 
making  the  moft  grateful  return  I  am  able,  to  the  city  of 
Rome  for  the  inftrudions  I  have  received,  and  the  other 
advantages  I  have  ei^oyed  during  my  abode  here. 

VII.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  defign  of  this 
work,  I  fhall  now  fay  fbmething  concerning  the  materials 
I  provided  myfelf  with  before  I  began  it:  For  it  is  poffible 
that  thofe,  who  have  read  Hieronymus,  Timaeus,  Poly^ 
bins,  or  any  of  the  hiftorians,  whom  I  have,  juft  now,  accufed 
of  abbreviating  hiftory,  not  finding  in  thdfe  authors,  many 
things  nientioned  by  me^  will  fufped  that  I  have  recourie  to 
invention,^  and  inquire  how  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  particulars.  Left  any  one,  therefore,  (hould  entertain 
this  opi^n  of  ine,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  relations,  and  records,  I  have  made  ufe  of  I  came  into 
Italy,  "^umnediately,  after  Auguftus  Cae^  had  put  an  end 

**'  Afi«  Tif  inS»KviioM  «»  *ft/pi)Xitt  month  of  Auguft  was,  then,  called  b7 

aroMjMf  ttir<  TK  X(C<(?v  K«ir«(«f  iC^i^mk  its  old  name,  SextiUs^  and  Caefar  Oc- 

nm  oyhtimsnt  iMt  huRnsns  0^v/*«>«if«(  tavianus  waa  not    called  Auguftus, 

fiM^^t.    Many  things  are  to  be  taken  when  he  conquered  Aegypt,  and  put 

notice  of  in  cms  paffiige,  in  order  to  an  en4  to  the  civil,  war'.    This  year, 

make  it  clear  to  the  reader.   The  year  Oftavianus  himfelf  was  conful  for  the 

oar  author  came  to  Italy,  muft  have?  fourth  titne,  and  his  coUegue  for  this 

been  the  724'"  of  Rome,  and  the  be-  part  of  the  year  was  Marcus  TuUiua 

^nning«f  the  third  year  <^  the  18 7<''  Cicero",    fon  to  the  great  Romaa 

Olympiad.    This  ^ra  is  remarkable  cwator;  who,  being  left  at  Rome,  while 

for  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Caefar  was  employed  in  Aegypt,  re- 

the  conqueft  of  Aegypt,  and  tfa£  end  ceived  the  letters  of  his  collegue  con- 

ofthe.  civil  war,  which  happened  in  cerning  the  death  of  Antony,  and  the. 

the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  as  the  happy  event  of  the  Alexandrine  war ; 

decree  of  the  fenate,  palled  upon  that  and,  after  reading  thofe  letters  in  die 

occafion,  plainly  fhews^.    %\xt   the  roftrum,  ordered  a  copy  of  them. to  bo. 

*^  Macrob.  Sat.  B.  i.  c.  i  a.      .  >  Dion.  Ca^  B.  li.  p.  5  23,        ■  Plntarck,  Life  of  Cicero. 

to 
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to  the  civil  waf^  in  the  middle  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
fevettth  olympiad;  and,  having  from  that  time,  to  this  pre- 
fent,  that  is,  twenty  two  ycars^  lived  at  Rome,  learned  the 
Roman  language,  and  acquainted  myfelf  with  their  writing*^ 
I  employed  all  that  interval  in  preparing  materials  for  this 
work ;  and  fome  things  I  recdved  firon  men  of  the  greateft 
oon£deration  atnoag  them  for  learning,  whofe  converfation  I 
ufed;  and  others  I  gathered  from  hiftories,  written  by  the 
moft  approved  Roman  authors;   fiich  as*^Pd!rcius  Cato^ 

fixed  upthefe,  in  the  fame  place,  where  he  arrived  after  having  paffled  through 

Antony  had,  fo  cruell]^,  oisde  a  fpec-  all  the  great  offices  of  the  common* 

tacle  of  his  father's  head.     This  was  wealth.  There  fcarce  ever  was  a  man, 

much  taken  ftotice  of  at  that  time.    I  who  came  into  the  world  with  greater 

faid  that  Caefar  had  not  the  title  of  parts,  or  cultivated  thofe  parts  with 

Auguftus,  when  he  reduced  Aegypt :  greater  application ;   a  great  general. 

But,  as  it  was  given  to  him  in  727,  a  great  orator,  and  a  great  hiftorian, 

long  before  our  author  finifhed  his  and,  above  all,  the  moft  virtuous  man 

hiftory,  and,  pi'oBably,  before  he  began  of  the  moft  virtuous  commonwealth; 

it,  there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed  that  Among  his  other  accomplilhments, 

Dionyfius  fhould  give  him  that  title  he  underftood  agriculture  perfirftly, 

upon  this  occaiion.     Cae&r,  it  fcenis,  which  is  a  qualification,  that  will,  al- 

dStee   years  after  the  rcduftion    of  ways,  be  highly  cftcemed  by  a  wife 

Aegypt,  he  himfelf  being  conful  for  people.  ^  Voflius  fuppofes  this  Fabius 

the  feventh  time,  and  Agrippa  for  the  Maximus  not  to  be  the  fame  perfbn 

third  time,   pretended  to  refign  his  '  Cicero  fpeaks  of,  when  he  fays,  Ser. 

illegal  power  to  the  fcnatc  and  people  Fabius  PiSoTj  etjnris^  et  literarum^  et 

of  Kome,  from  whom  he  had  ufurped  antiqmtatis  bene  pertiusj  but  Q;^FabiU8 

it    To  which  purpofe,  he  makes  a  Servilianus.     Valerius  Antias  is  often 

long  fpeech,  in  Dion.  Caffius  ""^  to  the  mentioned  by  the  Roman  authors,  as 

fenate,  who,  certainly,  never  believed  a  writef  of  annals,  and  faid  by  Vellcius 

a  tittle  of  it.     However,  they  repaid  Paterculus  \  to  have  been  cotempo- 

hisdiflimulation  with  the  tide  of  Au-  rary  with  Sifenna,    another  Roman 

guftus.  hiftorian,  with  whom  'Cicero,  if  there 

*^*  ITojKidf  Tf  HcSttvy  %m  ^aStof  Ma^i-  is  no  miftake  in  the  text,  fays  Lici- 

fiocf  etc.     The  firft  is  known  by  the  nius  Macer,  a  writer  of  annals  alfo, 

name  of  die  Cenibr,  to  which  dignity  lived  in  friendfhip.  There  were  many  ' 

*'Didli.  CO.  B.  lill.  p.  iii.       *  Voffitii  ill  hift.  Lat.  B.  i.  c.  3.       F  Cicero  in  Bruto,  c.  zU 
^B.  ii, c.  5.  'De Leg.  B«  L  c.  2. 

D  2  Fabius 
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Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  Andas,  Licinius  Macer,  the  Aelii, 
Gellii)  and  Calpumii,  and  ieveral  others  of  good  note. 
*^  Supported,  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  thefe  hiftories^ 
which  are  like  the  Greek  annals,  I  undertook  this  work* 
So  much  concerning  Tny{€lf.  It  now  remains,  that  I  fhould, 
alfo,  fay  fomething  concerning  the  liiftory  itfelf ;  what  com- 
pafs  of  time  I  aflign  to  it  >  what  fubjeds  I  relate;  and  what 
form  I  give  to  the  work. 

VIII.  I  begin  my  hiftory  from  the  moff  ancient  rela- 
tions, which  the  hiflorians  before  me  have  omitted,  as  a 
iubje<a  not  to  be  cleared  up  without  great  difficulty ;  and 
bring  it  down  *^  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,. 

Roman  authors  of  the  name  of  Tu-  to  him,  the  works  of  thele  Roman. 
bcro>  one  of  whom  Lucius  Aelius  annaliftsarev^  flfeThofeofThucy- 
Tubcro*,  was  an  hiftorian,  and  one  of  didcs  or  Xenophon,  or  of  any  other 
Quincus  Cicero's  ^  legates  in  Afia.  Greek  hiftorian  of  the  firft  clafs. 
Sextus  and  Cnaeus  Gellius  were,  allb,  *^7'  Eyrt  rtiv  i^(x^f  rv  w^cn^  Ooivixixy 
annalifts.  Lucius  Calpurnius  Pifa  v^Xijuif.  The  firft  Punic  war,  from 
Frugi  was  conful  the  620*^  year  of  whence  Polybius  dates  his  hiftory, 
Rome  with  Publius  Mucius  ScaevoIa>  properly  began  in  the  confullhip  of 
which  was  the  year  Tiberius  Gracchus  Manius  Valerius  Maximus,  and  ma- 
was  flain ;  and  cenfor  the  633'  with  nius  Otacilius  CrafTus,  when  the  Ro- 
Quindlus  Caecilius  Metellus  :  His  mans  fent  Appius  Claudius  at  the  head 
hiftory,  or  rather  annals,  arc  often  of  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  Ma- 
quoted  by  the  Roman  authors'*.  There  mertines,  who  had  pofieiled  themielves^ 
was  another  Calpurnius  Pifo,  who  is  of  Meffana ''.  Appius  not  only  re^ 
faid  to  have  written  of  Marius  j  and„  lieved  Meflana,  then  befieged  by  Hiero 
conieqpendy,  muft  have  been  a  later  king  of  Syracufe,  and  the  Cartha^- 
hiftorian  than  the  former.  nians,  but  defeated  them  both,.  and> 
^^*  Ar  fxHyo^y  iffxufAivog  rm  v^tfj//^-  after  that,  the  Romans  concluded  a 
YCfM*  Mtf-j  it  Ttin^  "EKKunnaui  X(oto]^«$i«i(  peace  with  Hiero :  Though  I  am  fen- 
toiKt^f.  Thus  tranflated  by  Le  Jay ;,  fible  that  the  firft  Punic  war  is,  gene- 
dont  j^ay  lu  Us  outrages  iris  confirmes  rally,,  fuppofed  to  have  begun  the  fuc- 
a  ceux  de  nos  Grecs,  So  that,,  according  ceeaing  year,  when  theconfuls  LuciusL 

•  Cicero  to  hia  brother,  B.  i.  ep.  u        <  Id.  Verr.  iv .  c.  49.        »  Vb£  Hift.  Lat.  B.  i.  c.  6. 
"^'Polybiaa,  B.  i.  p.  u.  et  16, 

wbich 
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which  broke  out  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  eighth  olympiad :  I  relate  all  the  foreign  wars  the 
city  was  engaged  in  during  that  period^  and  all  the  feditions, 
with  which  fhe  was  agitated  j  from  what  cauies  they  flowed, 
and,  by  what  meafures,  and,  from  what  motives,  they  were 
appeafed :  I  give  an  account,  alio,  of  all  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment flie  ufed,  as.  well  during  the  monarchy,  as  after 
its  diflblution ;  and  what  was  the  conititution  of  each :  I 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  beft  of  all  cuftoms,  and  the  molt 
excellent  of  all  laws;^  and,  in  fhort,  I  fliew  the  whole 
manner  of  living  of  the  ancient  Romans*  As  to  the  form 
I  give  to  this  work,  it  does  not  refembte  That,  which  the 
authors,  who  make  wars  alone  their  objed,  have  given  to 
their  hiftories ;  nor  That,  which  others,  who  treat  of  the 
leveral  forms  of  government  by  themfelves,  have  adopted;  nei- 
ther is  it  like  the  chronological  works,  which  ''the  authors 
of  the  Athenian  annals  have  publifhed  (for  thefe,  being 
uniform,:  Coon,  grow  tedious  to  the  reader)  ''but  partakes  of 

Foftumius,.and  Quin£tus  Mamilius  All  that  I  fhall  (ay,  therefore,  is,  that 
were  fent  into  Sicily  to  command  the  I  cannot  di&over  the  author  of  thefe 
army.  This  year  I  find  to  have  been.  Athenian  annals  \  and,  if  I  could,  I  d» 
the445i'>of  the  Julian  period',  and  not  imagine  the  difcovery  would  be- 
not  the  4449^*',  as  M  •  •  *  has  faid }  of  any  great  confequence. 
and  die  492''  of  Rome,  not  the  487'*,,  .  *»  A\^*  «|  inatm  tii»t  fniOt*.  There* 
or  the  489*'',  as  he  fuppofes :  At  is  great  difficulty  in  -this  pafTage  ■,  con- 
leaft,  it  ftan^  the  492'',  in  the  Fafii  cerning  which,  I  ifaaU  acquaint  the. 
confulares.  reader  with  the  cntical  obfervations  o£ 
^-  0<  'Mt  AJiiiat  irpayiJiellvtfafUHu  Henry  Stephens,  not  as  they  are  ab- 
If  I  were  to  tranflate  tae  doubts  con-  ftradled.  in  Hudfon's  notes,  and  ftill 
tained  in-the  latin  annotation,  as  M***  more  fo  in  Thofe  of  M  *  *  * »  but,  as, 
has  done,  I  believe  they  would  afford  they  Hand  in  his  Prolegomena  •,  and,, 
very  little  fatisfadion  to  the  reader,  then,  add  fome  obfervations  of  my  own^ 
;U<her,p.  271. 

every 
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every  kind;  of  the  oratorial,  fpecuktivci  and  narrative ;  to 
the  intent  that  I  may  afford  fati«fadion  to  thofe  perTotis^  who 


^  Stephens  contends,  and,  I  think,  very 
juftly,  that,  in  the  period  which  pre- 
cedes this,  we  (bould  read  ^mv^^  after 
e/  T}ig  uoAfjjtHs  u¥ctypA^»ilu^  in  order  to 
anfwer  wohSn^f  %m»s  iP'  iM/iimj  iik  tke 
next  fentence.  He  goes  on,  with  the 
lame  ftrength  of  reafon,  and  fays  that^ 
after  thefe  words,  AX^'tf  dwa^t  iJboK 
fMtJovtv^yonH  ti  ittfi  9su(iif$Ktiu  fome  ibird 
kind  of  iJiiM  is  wanting-,  becaufe  our 
author  fays  tf  dita^nt  Amt^  and  not  if 
iKoIt;^  thc^y  as  he  would  have  faid, 
if  he  had  mentioned  but  two  forts. 
This,  he  (ays,  is  further  confirmed  by 
our  author's  propofing  not  two,  but 
three  ibrts  of  men^  in  whofe  favour 
be  gave  this  form  to  his  hiftory ;  He 
adds,  that  all  the  tranflators  have  mif- 
taken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  waymfotj 
by  applying  it  to  a  relation  of  wars, 
and  contends  that  the  Aa  ivotyennog 
relates  to  ftatefmen,  as  the  iha  ifmftinui 
regards  philofophers;  and  that  the 
third  lAflfr,  propofed  in  favour  of  the 
third  fort  of  men,  whom  our  author 
defigns  to  gratify,  meaning  thofe,  who 
make  hiftory  an  amufement,  Ihould 
be  qVfftf,  or  fomething  of  that  nature. 
Thus,  I  have  laid  before  the  reader, 
in  as  (hort,  and  as  clear  a  manner  as 
I  am  able,  thefe  truly  judicious  re- 
marks of  Stephens  on  this  paflTage ; 
and  ihall  only  add,  that  I  find  by  a 
note  of  not  quite  two  lines  in  Sylbur- 
gius,  that  the  Venetian  manufcript  has 
mywtv(Aa^t  inftead  of  ctfaynttrptcwij  and 
that  Lapus  has  followed  this  reading, 
and  tranflated  it  in  biftoricis  ctrtamni- 
bus :  However,  Sylburgius  has  not 


followed  it  himfelf,  nor  faid  any  thing 
in  bis  notes,  to  fignify  either  his  ap« 
probation,  or  dilapprobation  of  it; 
neither  has  this  reading  been  taken 
notice  of  byHudfon  in  lus  coIl^itiOA 
even  of  the  Venetian  manufcript ;  or 
followed  by  any  tranflator  eitherLatin, 
or  Fxcndu  But,  I  moft  own,  I  look 
upon  this  reading  as  the  true  one,  and 
that  it  will  conduce  much  to  clear  up 
this  paflage,  which,  otherwife,  feems 
to  me  almoft  inexplicable.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  our 
author's  dtfign  in  giving  a  mixed 
form  to  his  hiftory,  and  in  chufing  a 
form  fo  mixid,  as  to  give  fatisfaftito 
to  political  orators,  to  pfailofophersv 
and  to  thofe,  who  read  for  amufement, 
we  muft  obferre  that  the  ika  vttymn^ 
is  defigned  for  the  firft,  the  ^Htffim^ 
for  the  fecond,»and  what  for  the  third  ? 
fomething  mv&,  be  wanting :  Stephens 
fuppliesitby  iincki  I  fliould,  rather, 
chufe  iifiynfjtciltKnj  which  is  a  word, 
properlv,  adapted  to  hiftory,  narration 
being  the  foul  of  it,  and  a  word  ufed 
by  our  author  himfelf,  in  his  charafter 
of  Thucydides".  And  what  can  be 
more  entertaining  to  thofe,  who  read 
hiftcHy,  as  they  do  romance,  than  a 
relation  of  battles,  fieges,  and  all  the 
other  military  operations,  of  which 
hiftory  fornixes  fo  great  a  variety? 
This,  in  my  opinion,  will  juftify  us  in 
reading  mymHriAMiy  with  the  Venetian 
manufcript,  inftead  of  mfd^ymcfAact.  If 
any  one  doubts  of  the  fenfe  I  have 
given  to  the  iJks  tv»ymuty  let  him  read 
die  critical  works  of  our  author,  and 


I  Stepheof  Prpleg.  c.  is.       f  C  37; 
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defire  to  qtialify  themfelves  for  political  Abates ;  to  {bcb> 
as  are  engaged  in  philofbphical  fpecuktions ;-  and  to  all,  who 
propofe  no  other  end  in  the  contemplation  of  military 
actions,  than  an  undifturbed  entertainment.  Thefe  thin^, 
therefore,  will  be  the  fubjed  of  my  hiftory,  and  this  die 
Uxm  of  it.  The  author  is  Dionyiius  of  Halicamai^Ais,  the 
£>n  of  Alexander;  and,  from  hence,  I  be^. 

IX.  THE  mofl  ancient  pofleflbrs  of  the  place,  where 
this  dty,  the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  earth  and  fea,  now  Aands, 
and  which.' the  Romans  inhabit,  are  laid  to  have  been  the 
barbarous  )**  Siceli,  natives  of  the  country.  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  place  before  their  time,  whether  it  was  inha- 
bited, or  defert,  none  can  certainly  fay.  Afterwards,  the 
Aborigines  made  themlelves  mafters  of  it,  having  difpoilefled 
the  inhabitants  after  a  long  war :  Thefe  people  lived,  before 
that,  on  the  mountains,  in  villages  without  walls,  and  dif> 

he  will  find  inftances  without  number  vir«(  THS  nOAITIKHZ  MAO£09IAS 
of  his  ufing  it  in  this  fenie.  In  fpeak-  ir^of  •nt  K»lcil(fXfi*l»t  twlnt  aiixctf. 
ing  of  Demoilhenes,  he  fays,  ^Bxit  >°*  ZixcXoi.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
T«»  ttciyttuM*  «</|y  Keyttf  imvti  tr^cf  Ax«>  the  Latin  tranflators  call  thefe  people 
sn(iM  ytytctri  «  ar^o;  nxJ^nri»t.  The  SicuH ;  becaufe  That  was  the  name 
laft  thing  I  Ihall  mention  in  this  note,  they  were  known  by  among  the  Ro- 
which  I  am  afraid  is,  already,  too  long,  mans :  But  I  wonder  the  French  tranf- 
is,that,by/£v79/«;^i&^^,  forwhofefatif-  lators  Ihould  call  them  les  Sicuks. 
fadion  he  propofes  the  tSs»  0«w(n7ixir,  However,  Thucydides  calls  f.hem  Si- 
he  does  not  mean  either  natural,  or  x«Aei,  and  tells  us  that,  being  driven 
.moral,  hxxt  poUHcalpbilofopbers:  Andy  out  of  Italy,  they  palled  over  into  Si- 
however  unnatural  diis  alliance  may  cily ;  and,  having  overcome  the  Si- 
feem,  yet  our  author,  himfelf,  fays,  canians,  who  were  then  in  poflelfion 
that  he  writ  a-treatife  (now  loft)  againft  of  that  iOand,  they  caufed  it  to  be 
thoie,  who,  unjuftly,  cenfurtd  political  called  2ifttAi«%  inftead  of  Z<x<wi«. 
fbiloftpkfs  ^ ))»  («r(«i}i'|t4a3M«n)  oW«f«|Ki|V 

,    f  n<;>  A«{M7.  6Mm.  c;  45.       ^  Iii{i  t*  emtii  xft»»'  ^  '•       ?  Tliacyd.  B.  vi.  c.  2: 
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perfed.  But,  after  the  Pelafgi,  and  fome  other  Greeks, 
mingling  with  them,  affifted  them  in  the  war  agdnft  their 
neighbours,  they  drove  the  Siceli  out  of  this  place,  walled  in 
many  towns,  and  contrived  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
all  the  country,  that  lies  between  the''  Liris,  and  the  Tiber; 
Thefe  rivers  fpring  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
by  which  the  whole  length  of  Italy  is  divided ;  and,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  hundred  ftadia  from  one  another, 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea;  the  Tiber  to" 
the  north,  near  the  city  of  Oftia ;  and  the  Liris  to  the  fbuth, 
pafling  by  Minturnae :  Both  thefe  cities  are  Roman  colonies. 
This  nation  remained  in  the  fame  place,  being  never,  from 
that  time,  driven  out  by  any  others ;  the  '*  fame  people  being 

^»'  Aifjf  x(MT«Cffi^     Thefe  two  ri-  alfo,  a  Roman  colony,  fettled  there 

vers  were  the  boundaries  of  Latium,  by  Ancus  Marcius.  All  authors  agree, 

after  the  conqueft  of  the  Aequi,  the  that  a  ftadium  contained  600  feet ;  but 

Hemici,  and  the  Volfci.  The  Liris  is  then  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe 

now  called /7  Gjn]g-AVi»^,  and  either  ran  arc  Greek  feet:     Now,   Afbuthnot 

through,  or  paflcd  by  Minturnae,  a  makes  an  Engliih  foot  to  exceed  a 

very  confiderable  city.     "^Cluverfays  Greek  foot  by  ,0875  decimals:  So 

that  there  are  to  be  feea,  on  the  left  of  that,  a  ftadium  contains  504  feet,  four 

the  river,  and  about  four  Roman  miles  inches,  and,  5  decimals,  Englifh  mea* 

from  the  mouth  of  it,  vaft  ruins  of  fure* 

aquaeduds,amphitheatres,  and  towen.         3>.  Of^iAcSm  mhxayoui  tu/latf  01  €»!lQi 

Between  Minturnae,  and  the  fea,  are  ayifmi-oi  wfccwyog^v^jiAuot.   Here  is  cer- 

the  marfhes  in  which  Marius  endea-  tainly  fome  error  in  the  tranfcriber : 

voured,  in  vain,  to  conceal  bimfelf.  Sylburgius  thinks  it  may  be  corre£ted 

Minturnae,  as  our  author  fays,  was  a  by  reading  ^vx,^uif  inftead  of  euHcu^. 

Roman  colony,  which  was  fent  thither .  Hudfon  prefers  oyo/A^nv  aaaok  »m  oa- 

io  the  confulfhip  of  ^  Appius  Claudius  xotf  oi  ctSlch  etc.     I  would  read  the 

Caecus,  for  the  fecond  time,  and  of  fentence  thus ;  «iro^aa-ty  aaaoTi  c«aaok  01 

Quincus   Volumnius  Flamma,    alfo,  ffx;1oia(v9|»ir0i«rf6r«}^o(«uojMsvci;  becaufe 

for  the  fecond  time ;  which  year  ap-  our  author  tells  us,  in  the  very  next 

pears  by  the  Fafti  confulares  to  have  fentence,  that  they  were  known  by  dif- 

been  the  458^  of  Rome.  ^  Oftia  was,  ferent  names,  at  different  periods, 

^  Cluvcr  Ital.  Aatiq.  p.  1074.        f  Livy,  B.  z.  c.  ai.        ffIoriu,B«  i,c.  3* 

called 
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called  by  difierent  names,  at  diiFerent  periods :  Till  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  they  preferved  their  ancient  name  of 
Aborigines ;  but,  under  Latinus,  their  king,  who  reigned 
during  that  war,  they  began  to  be  called  Latines :  And 
Romulus,  having  built  a  city  after  his  own  name,  iixteen 
generations  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  they  changed  their 
name  to  That,  which  they  now  bear ;  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  contrived  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  fmalleft  nation, 
to  the  greateft,  and,  from  the  moft  obfcure,  to  the  moft 
illuftrious,  by  their  humane  reception  of  thofe,  who  were 
deftitute  of  a  fettlement;  by  a  communication  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  all,  who,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  had  been 
conquered  by  them ;  by  extending  thofe  rights  to  fiich,  as 
had  been  manumifed  among  them  ;  and  by  difdaining  no 
condition  of  men,  from  whom  the  commonwealth  might 
reap  an  advantage:  ''But,  above  all,  by  the  conftitution  of 

"•  Xmf  T«w7«  h  w»tla^  turum  tj»  Polybius,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Romans, 
wtt^tvfiMltt,  if  *K  wtKKtn  tuStftirailo  makes  the  fame  obfervation  j  ^im  3§ 
ir«()q|M«e1w»,  fx  wcnlot  x«if j»  Xtti*G»wiltt  n  weK?nti  itytnm,  lutt  wfctyndlmi,  *|  milm 
3jf »«•«/*«».  Lc  Jay  has  tranflated  this  «««  ntr  ir  rtut  tr*(Hr3Hent  tirtyimctmt' 
paflkge  in  a  ftrange  manner  i  et  fur  »\^iAtiu  «  ^iOi»t.  Where,  by  the 
tout  de  profiter  avec  adreffe  des  hons  et  way,  wfayfjuRm  fignifies  difficulties,  as 
ies  mauvais  fttcch  pour  maintemr  par  de  wa$vttil»,  in  the  paflage  before  us, 
/ages  loix  la  forme  du  gouvernment.  fignifies  fufferings ;  which  are,  moft 
He  was  mifled  by  Portus,  who  has  certamly,  the  beft  leflbns,  both  in 
tranflated  it  pretty  much  in  the  fame  private,  and  in  public  life :  fi»6nf*»lci» 
manner.  Sylburgius,  and  the  other  ar«flii^«7«,  is  a  thought,  which  has  been 
French  tranflator,  have  rendered  it  employed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  Ian- 
much  better.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  guages  -,  and  may,  very  poffibly,  be, 
obfervation ;  and,  I  believe,  a  veiy  originally,  derived  from  •»  Herodotus, 
juft  one,  that  the  Romans  made  fo  who  makes  Croefus,  when  a  captive, 
good  an  ufe  of  their  fufferings,  as  to  fay  to  Cyrus  t«  ii  /«oj  n  A  0 HM  A  T  A 
improve  their  conftitution  by  them.  r»  itfla  «x«fi7«,  MASHMATA  ytyo*n, 
«  B.  vi.  p.  459.        k  Herodot.  in  Clio,  c.  ao^. 

Vol.  I.  E      *  their 
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their  government,  which  they, formed  out  of  the  various 
misfortunes,  that  befel  them,  extracting  always  Ibmething 
ufeful  from  every  occurrence. 

X.  There  are  ibnoe,  who  affirm  that  tjie  Aborigmes,  from 
whom  the  Romans  are,  originally  defbended,  were  ^natives 
of  Italy,  a  people  fprung  from  no  other ;  (for  I  call  Italy, 
all  that  fhore,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  Ionian  and  Tufcan 
gulphs ;  and,  in  the  ^^  third  place,  by  the  Alps  on  the  fide 

5*-  Oi  fjtiff  iiv7ox9oi'«f  Ircc\tM€*  Lc  Jay  »^*  Koci  r^tloM  ww^X^^^  «*  ync  AKwhu 

has  tranflated  this  in  a  manner  equally  Hudfbn  tells  us  the  Venetian  manu- 

bold,  and  unphiloTophicai  i  Enfants  de  fcript  has  t(it7<u,  which  reading  he 

la  tern  mefme :  So  that,  the  Abori^nes  favours,  becaufe  ^  Zofimus  mentions 

4>rungfrom  the  earth,  like  the  animals  three  Alps,  viz.  Mr7i#«,  voi9iv«i,  fAa^Hi* 

mentioned  by  DiodorusSiculus  to  have  /mi.  But  Ptolomy  mentions  four,  viz. 

been  formed  by  the  flime  of  the  Nile,  toij  n  iri(i  TJjr  P^uliav  Ahmoa  of €(rij  <^ 

The  other  French  tranflator  has  faid  rem  noiftvatfy%mrf  Ok(x^  neur^  Ka^^a^ 

des  naturels  ffltalie^  which  is  as  well  as  o^m-i  toi;  vVo  to  N«(ixov;  by  which,  he 

his  language  will  allow :  Ours  is  not  fays  Italy  was  bounded  to  the  north, 

at  all  happier  in  exprefling  «v7o;^9«v«( :  So  that,  we  may  as  well  fead  four  Alps 

The  word  natives^  which  I  have  ufed,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  as 

becaufe  I  know  no  better,  will  not  three  upon  That  of  Zofimus*     But 

explain  it  without  fome  addition  :  For  there  is  a  defcription  of  the  bounds  of 

I  look  upon  naturels  in  French,  and  Italy  in  Polybius,  which  our  author 

natives  in  EngliQi,  to  fignify  no  more  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  upon  this 

than  a  people  born  in  me  country  in  occalion  ;  and  which,  I  believe,  will 

oppofition  to  foreigners.   I  even  doubt  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  he  writ 

whether  indigenae  in  Ladn  fignifies  any  t(i7«i,  and  not  x^vHau     Polybius  fays 

more :  When  '  Lucan  fays  of  the  Ap-  *  Tiif  ^  WM^^^  Ir^i^f  Ty  xm^Sii  T(iym^ 

pcnnint'^  piniferis    atnpUxus  rupibus  »•«#«;  "iifok^x^ent^    tv»  /a»  fuaf  i^i^n 

cmnes  Indigenas  Latii  populos^  I  think  vMv^otytfEi/I^cyTijyv^KayaiifeAtfcscfxAi/ioiyp, 

his  means  no  more  than  the  natives  of  t,  n  Imno^  wo^ot^  iMUKcSaio  ewfj^ic^  ixaloi 

Italy  at  that  time :  But  ctvl^x^om  fig-  tijv  Aifim  xoAvoc *  rtiv  it  wf${  fite^t^^^m 

nifies  a  people  who  are  not  only  born  xou  iytefAmt  rtl^AiAfAt^nJtj  to  ZixfAiiMy,  ««i 

in  a  country,  but  whofe  anceftors,  from  Tv({ii»j»or  ariA«>'«f  — — Ti|»  it  Aoirvf  njt 

time  immemorial,    always  inhabited  wa(0tr%r»^Afnl>siKmrti¥iA§eoyadct9ma(m'' 

that  country.  Every  body  knows  theA-  rnvneaf  i^t^a  »«7ai  to  rvvf;^r,  n  tw  Aa- 

thenians  pretended  to  be  fuch  a  people,  wimit  met^m^Hoi.   Here,  what  our  author 

*  Lucan,  B*  ii.  v.  432,       ^  B.  tj.       '  Pdybio^  B.  ii.  p.  i  oj, 

of 
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of  the  land)  and  thefe  authors  fay  that  they  were  firft  called 
Aborigines  from  their  having  been  the  wigin  of  their  pofte- 
rity  ;  as  we  ihould  call  them  ysm^ecc  or  vr^Toyoviic*  Others 
pretend  that  certain  vi^bonds  without  houfe  or  home, 
gathered  together  out  of  many  places,  met  one  another  there 
by  chance,  and  feated  themfelves  in  the  faftneiles,  living  by 
robbery  and  feeding  of  catde :  For  this  reafbn,  thole,  who 
^are  of  ttik  opinion,  change  their  name  alio  to  one  more 
iuitable  to  their  condition,  calling  them  Aberrigines,  to  (hew 
they  were  wanderers ;  ahd,  according  to  thefe,  the  Abori- 
^es  are  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  thofe,  the 
ancients  called ''  Leleges :  Fcff  this  is  the  name  th^,  gene- 
rally, give  to  a  vagabond  and  mixed  people,  who  have  no 
£xed  abode  they  can  call  their  country.  Others  give  a 
fabulous  account  of  their  being  a  colony  of  thofe  Ligure^ 
who  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Umbri.  For  the  Ligures 
inhabit  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  fome  of  Gaul ;  and,  which 
of  them  is  their  native  country  is  not  known,  iince  nothing 
certain  is  further  iaid  of  them. 

calls  T(iTci>  itt  the  third  place.  Poly-      A\'I<«sMA<x<>'Wvi^iA«ir7«x^»oMi*«vM-«'M 
bius  calls  m*  it'  Amxv'i  f^^e  remaimng      Tb^iiuw  tuKn*"**  *x*** '«''  ^Amtiit  ">. 

Jide  cfihetriangUi  and,  where  our  iays  They  were  firft  fettled  in  the  Idacan 

n  ynu  Polybius  (ays,  w»(m  mfftf^y^**  gulph-,  and,  being  driven  from  thence, 

»iif  «1fflKr«r.  tiiey  ^ent  into  Caria,  and  lived  in  a 

»«•  An  Aiy..     Stephens  has,  with  ^ity,  caUed  Pcdafa",  lying  in  the  in- 

^eat  fagaeity,  fubftituted  A«vty«f  in  j^nd  country  of  the  Halicamaflenfes. 

the  room  of  inxiy*,  which  words  xhey,  afterwards,  ingaged  in  a  mili- 

fignjfy  nothing  in  this  place.     The  t^ry  expedition  with  the  Carians,  and 

Leleges  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  ^ere  difperfed  over  all  Greece,  and 

a  warlike  nation,  and  to  have  been  their  nation  extinguiflied. 
goverjtcd  by  Altes  their  king,  «r 

•Hiadf.^.  87.       •Stniboi,B.jiiK.e.909.  Cafaab.  Edit. 

E  2  XI. 
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XL  But  the  moil  learned  of  the  Roman  hiftorians^  among 
whom  is  Porcius  Cato,  who  has  coUefted^with  the  greateft 
care,  the  origins  of  the  Italian  cities;  Caius  Sempronius^ 
and  a  great  many  others,  fay,  they  were  Greeks;  part  of 
thofe,  who,  formerly,  inhabited  Achaia,  and,  many  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  left  that  country:  But  they  do  not 
point  out  either  the  Greek  nation,  to  which  they  belonged,  the 
city,  from  which  they  removed,  the  time,  when,  the  leader, 
under  whom,  or,  from  what  turns  of  fortune,  they  left  their 
mother  country;  and,  founding  their  account  on  a  Greek 
relation,  they  have  quoted  no  Greek  author  to  fupport  it : 
It  is  therefore  uncertain  how  the  truth  ftands.  If,  what  they 
iay  be  true,  ^^  they  can  be  a  colony  of  no  other  people,  but 

S7*  ovx  «iv  iu(it  rtfof  Hn^af  mwotxoi  of  their  country  by  the  Abori^DCs  af- 
vivvf,  Y  n  KoAyjMfvy  vvv  ApLahn^.  M***  fifted  by  the  Pelafgi.  The  engines  of 
has,  upon  this  occafion,  tranflated  a  Cato  are  fo  often  quoted  by  the  Latin 
jiote  or  Ryckius,  in  which  the  latter  writers,  and  particularly,  by  Yarro, 
contends  diat  Dionyfius  is  miftaken,  the  mod  celebrated  antiquary  of  his 
when  he  afferts  that  the  Aborigines  time,  that  I  {hould  make  no  difficulty 
were  a  colony  of  the  Arcadians.  For,  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Cato  befdrre 
fays  he,  if  the  Aborigines  were  the  firft  That  of  any  modern  writers,  who  are 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  it  is  not  poffible  deprived  of  the  books,  and,  particu* 
that  the  Arcadians  under  Oenotrus  larly,  of  the  records,  which  he,  as 
could  be  the  fame  people  with  the  cenfor,  muft  have  had  before  him  : 
Aborigines  ;  becaufe  it  is  proved  by  And  we  find  that  not  only  Cato,  but 
Scripture  that  Italy  was  inhabited  be-  Sempronius,  and  many  other  Roman 
fore  the  time  of  Oenotrus.  This  is,  hiftorians  affirm  that  the  Aborigines 
properly,  oKiafAax^y  ^^  i^^  fiiadows,  were  Greeks,  who,  before  their  com* 
and  then  fight  with  them.  I  wonder  ing  into  Italy,  had  lived  in  Achaia. 
that  neither  Ryckius,  nor  his  trandator  Ryckius  has  alfo  difcovered  another 
ihould  remember  what  DionyHus  fays  error  in  Dionyfius,  for  aflerting  that 
a  few  pages  before,  viz.  that  the  Siceli  the  Arcadians  were  the  firft  Greek 
werethe^riff/»4/inhabitants  of  that  part  colony,  that  came  into  Italy  :  Where- 
of Italy,  where  Rome  was,  afterwards,  as,  he  aflurcs  us  from  ®  Pliny  that  the 
built  i  and  that  they  ^ere  driven  out  Pelafgi  came.from  Greece  into  Italy, 

•Fliiiyf  B*  iii  c.  5» 

of 
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of  thofe,  who  are  now  called  Arcadians :  For  thefe  are  the 
firft  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  crofled  the  Ionian  gulph  under 


before  the  Arcadians.  I  have  looked 
into  this  place  of  Pliny,  and  all  I  can 
find  there,  is,  that  Pliny,  in  enume* 
rating  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium,  mentions,  firil,  the  Aborigines, 
then  the  Pelafgi,  and,  after  them,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Aurunci,  and 
the  Rutili.  This,  I  believe,  the  reader 
will  think  a  very  weak  argument  to 
urge  againft  the  authority  of  Diony- 
lius ;  particularly,  fince  Paufanias  fays 
that  the  colony,  '  Oenotrus  led  into 
Italy,  was  the  firft  fe;nt  out  of  Greece^ 
Oenotrus  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ly- 
caon,  the  ion  of  Pelafgus ;  and  Pau- 
fanias makes  Lycaon  to  have  been 
cotemporary  with  Cecrops,  who  was 
£)  with  Mofes ;  and  Lycaon  carried  a 
colony  of  Saites,  who  were  Aegyptians, 
into  *»  Attica,  (^^  years  before  Mofes 
led  the  Ifralites  oui:  of  Acgypt,  As 
to  the  other  proof,  drawn  from  Scri- 
pture to  (hew  that  Italy  was  inhabited 
before  the  arrival  of  Oenotrus ;  this 
argument,  I  am  fure,  if  it  could  be 
proved  from  thence,  as  I  believe  it 
cannot,  is  far  from  fubvertihg  the 
authority  of  Dionyfius  ^  becaufe,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  he  afierts  the  fame  thing. 
The  only  text  in  Scripture  which  can,^ 
by  any  contrivance,  be  tortured  to 
figniiy  the  peopling  of  Italy,  muft  be 
this:  ^  And  tbefons  ofjavan  -,  Elijhab 
and  Tarjbifiy  Ksttim  and  Dodamm.  By 
tbefe  were  the  iftes  of  the  Gentiles  di* 
vided  in  their  lands  \  every  me  after  bis 
tongue^  after  their  families^  intbeir  na* 
Hans.  Of  theie  four  fons  of  Javan, 
Kittim  is  the  perfon,  whofe  poiierity 


are  fuppofed  to  have  peopled  Italy. 
I  tail  him  Kittim  with  the  Englifli 
tranflation ;  the  Vulgate  calls  Tiim 
Cethin,  the  Septuagint  Kij7io*,  and  the 
Cotton  manufcript  Ki7ioi;  in  Hebrew, 
D*nD»  which  word,  as  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, written  by  Mofes  (if  he  writ 
in  the  Cananaean,  commonly  called, 
the  Hebrgv  language)  without  points, 
or  a  Dagelh,  may  be  eitherfpeit  Kttim, 
or  Chetim,  but  I  Ihould  rather  write 
it  Ketim.  The  authority,  therefore, 
of  this  text  is  brought  to  prove  that 
the  pofterity  of  this  man,  however  he 
fpelt  his  name,  peopled  Italy.  This 
we  cannot,  poffibly,  befttve  without 
fuppofing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Italy 
was  pne  of  the  IJles  of  the.  Gentiles. 
But,  fmall  miftakes  in  geography,  I 
know,  muft  not  be  regarded,  when 
texts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  wrefted  in 
order  to  rarry  any  favorite  pointy 
However,  I  think  it  may  be  proved 
from  feveral  textt  of  Scripture,  that, 
by  the  defcendants  of  Ketim,  are  meant 
the  Macedonians,  and  not  the  Italians. 
I  cannot  put  jan  end  to  this  note,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  a  miftake,  which 
the  Latin,  and,  confequently,  the 
French  tranflators,  have  fallen  into,  by 
rendering  ^vfloc  a  fable.  Evtry  body 
knows  that  fjtv^oc  fignifies  afaile ;  but 
it  is  often  ufed  for  Aoyo^,  which  muft 
be  the  fignification  of  it  in  this  phce, 
unlefs  the  tranflators  have  a  mind  to 
make  our  author  deftroy  die  authority 
of  Cato,  and  of  the  other  Roman  hi- 
ftorians,  whom  he  quotes  to  fupport 
his  fyftem.    l*hat  /t^uOof  does  often 


rIfiArcad.  c.  3b      ^Ufher,  p.  io»       'Geocfis^c.  z.  ^.  4,5/ 
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the  condud  of  Oetx>trus,  the  ion  of  Lycaon,  and  iettled  in 
Italy.  This  Oenotrus  was  the  fifth  from  ^zius  and  Phoro- 
neus,  who  were  the  firft  kings  of  Peloponnefus.  For  Niobe 
was  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and  I^lafgus  is  {aid  to  have 
been  the  fbn  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe;  Lycaon  was  the  fon  of 
^zius,  whofe  daughter  was  Deianira ;  and  De'ianira  and 
Pe]a%us  were  the  parents  of  another  Lycaon,  whole  fon, 
Oenotrus,  was  bom  feventeen  generations  before  the  Trojan 
expedition.  And  this  was  the  time,  when  the  Greeks  ^nt 
this  colony  into  Italy.  Oenotrus  left  Greece  as  diflatisfied 
with  his  portion  of  land :  For  Lycaon,  having  two  and 
twenty  fons,  it  was  neceflary  to  divide  Arcadia  into  as 
many  fhares :  This  inducing  Oenotrus  to  depart  out  of 
Peloponnefus,  he  prepared  a  fleet,  and  crofled  the  Ionian 
gulph  with  Peucetius  one  of  his  brothers :  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  their  own  people,  (for  this  nation  is  faid 
to  have  been  very  populous  in  early  times)  and  by  as  many 
other  Greeks,  as  had  lefs  land,  than  was  fofiicient  for  them. 
Peucetius,    therefore,    landing  his  men  '*  above  the  cape 

fignify  Ktyot  we  know  from  the  beft  is  not  agreeable  to  the  geography  of 

critics,  and  the  beft  writers:  MuOm  that  coaft.    For  it  is  well  known  that 

Mlti'iy  »  i«  Mytn  vKtitnuv'^a,    fays  the  country,  called  from  him,  Peuce- 

Hefychius.    In  Homer,  we  find  ^w0«f  tia,  and,  afterwards,  Mcflapia,  lay  to 

ufed  in  this  fenfe  almoft  in  every  book;  the  north  of  the  Calabri,whofe  country 

and,  in  the  following  verfe,  it  can  be  lay  to  the  north  of  that  cape.    Strabo 

taken  in  no  other,  #ives  the  following  account  of  the  in- 

HirtO^rtt  MTeON,  •'  In  nIsAf  (r/wMof  ftrb  '.  habitants  of  this  peninfula,  the  point  of 

which  is  die  cape  lapygia,  and  the 

"•  r*t(  cuimt  Iawvyi»t.  The  French  neck,  that  piece  of  land,  ^ich  lies 

tranflators  have  made  Peucetius  land  between  Tarentnm  and  Brundufium, 

and  fettle  at  the  cape  lapygia,  whidi  and  which,  he  fays,  is  one  day's  jour- 

lapygia, 
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Iap7gia,  wbidi  was  the  firfl  part  of  Italy  they  made,  fettled 
there;  and,  from  him,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places  were 
called  Peucetians.  But  Oenotms,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  army,  came  into  another  gulph,  that  waflies  the  weftern 
cpaft  of  Italy,  and  which  was  then  called  the  Aufonian  gulph> 
fi»m  the  Aufonians  bordering  on  it:  But,  after  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians became  matters  at  fca,  it  changed  its  name  to  That  by 
which  it  is  known  at  this.  day. 

XII.  And,  finding  there  a  large  trad  of  land  proper  both 
for  pafture  and  till^,  but,  in  a  great  meafiire,  defert ;  nor,, 
even  That,  which  was  inhabited,  populous,  he  cleared  Ibme 
of  it  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  built  fmall  cities  cont^ous  to 
one  another,  according  to  the  manner  of  habitation  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients :  And  all  the  country  he  poflefled,  which 
was  very  large,  was  called  Oenotria ;  and  all  die  people  under 
his  command,  Oenotrians ;  which  was  the  third  time  they 
changed  their  name.  For,  in  the  reign  of  ^zius,  they  were 
called  JEzn'y  when  Lycaon  fucceeded  to  the  command,  Ly- 
caonians ;  and,  after  Oenotrus  led  them  into  Italy,  they  were,, 
for  a  while,  called  Oenotrians.  What  I  {ay  is  fupported  by  the 
teftimony  of  "Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet,  in  his  drama,  intituled 
Triptolemus :  For  he  there  introduces  Ceres  informing  Trip- 

ney  to  a  man  on  foot.    *  O*  Mri;^«(<««  the  life  of  Sophocles,  prefixed  to  his 

««?<•  i*t(n  T«  (Mv  Ti  Xu^ormtt  utiKwi  t»  tragedies,  fays  he  writ  one  hundred 

•rtft  «x(«v  Icewvyiaty  to  it  KaA«C(vc  and  thirty,  of  which  feventeen  were 

vwtf  ncluf  wfoa^fot  TlvMuliiii  wi.    I  am  thought  not  to  be  his.    Seven  only  of 

confident  their  miftakearofe  from  their  all  thefe  tragedies  remain:  Among 

not  attending  to  die  word  J«j.  thofe  that  are  loft,  is  the  tragedy  of 

»»•  J^oKMt  i  r^ttytfitroit  •»  T^«r7o-  Triptolemus,  mentioned  by  our  ati» 

Ai/ty  i^»^u    The  Greek  author  of  thor  upon  this  occahon. 

*St(tbo,  B.Ti.p.  425. 

tolemns 


\ 
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tolemus  ^  how  krge  a  traft  of  land  he  was  to  travel  over, 
in  order  to  fow  the  feeds  flie  had  given  him  ;  for,  taking 
notice,  firft,  of  the  eaftem  part  of  Italy, 'which  reaches 
from  the  cape  lapygia  to  the  Sicilian  ftreight,  and,  then, 
flightly  mentioning  Sicily  on  the  oppofite  fide,  flie  returns 
again  to  the  weftem  part  of  Italy  5  and  runs  over  the  moft 
confiderable  nations,  that  inhabit  this  coaft,  beginning  with 
the  fettlement  of  the  Oenotrians.  But  I  need  only  quote 
thefe  Iambics,  <*  ♦'Thefe  you  will  leave  behind  you:  On 
your  right,  all  Oenotria,  the  Tyrrhene  gulph,  and  the 
Ligurian  land  will  receive  you."  And  ♦»  Antiochus  of 
Syracufe,  a  very  old  hiftorian,  in  his  account  of  the  planting 
of  Italy,  enumerates  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants,  in  *^  the 
order,  in  which  each  of  them  poflefled  themfelves  of  any 
part  of  it;  and  fays  that  the  firft,  who  are  recorded  in  hiftory 

*"'  Oftiv  x"!**    avdyxxAfittreii '^        >'*  SU  ix»f»i  ri  i*tf»f  avlnt  KeHnxfir, 

Jii(|(xd«v.   Thus  trandated  by  le  Jay }  I  do  not  think  that  either  Portus,  Syl- 

L'ejpace  de  terre  qu'il  avoit  a  labourer,  bur^us,  or  le  Jay  has  tranflated  this 

This  is,  indeed,  improving  upon  the  fentence  properly.     The  firft  has  laid 

commands  given  by  Ceres  to  Trip-  qttampartemyl\^c{tconAqtulehcay  and 

tolemus.    In  Sophocles,  we  find  me  le  Jay  des    Ueux  qifils  ont   occupez, 

orders  him  to  trteoel  over  Italy  and  The  point  contended  for  by  our  au- 

Sicily :  But,  in  le  Jay,  (he  commands  thor  is  to  fliew  that  the  Oenotri  were 

him  to  plough  them  up.    The  other  the  firft  colony  that  came  into  Italy : 

French  tranflator  has  rendered  it  very  This,  he  fays,  Antiqchus  of  Syracufe 

properly.  aflerts  :     And  mV,  vifibly,  relates  to 

♦'•  T»f  f|«5rn&«.     I  have  followed  the  order  of  time,  in  which  eaich  of 

the  pointing  of  Lapus  in  tranOating  thefe  ancient  inhabitantspoflelTedthem- 

thefc  verfcs.  felves  of  feme  particular  part  of  the 

**•  AyitQxot  •  rv#<MM<rie<.     This  au-  country.   The  other  French  tranflator 

tfaor  flourilhed  in  the  90*"  olympiad  %  was  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  has 

that  is,  about  the  year  of  Rome336.  He  not  tranflated  thi$  fentence  at  all. 
writ  tke  hiftory  of  Sicily  in  nine  books. 

•  Diod.  Sjcul.  B.  xii.  p,  |22. 

to 
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to  have  inhabited  that  country,  were  the  Oenotri :  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Xenophanes,  has 
^*  given  this  account  of  Italy,  which  is  the  moft  credible  and 
"  certain,  out  of  the  ancient  hiftories :  That  country,  which 
"  is  now  called  Italy,  was  formerly  poffefled  by  the  Oeno- 
^^  tri."  Then,  he  relates  in  what  manner  they  were 
govemed,  and  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  Italus  came  to  be 
dieir  king,  from  whom,  changing  their  name,  they  were 
called  ItaHans;  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Morges,  from  whom 
they  were  called  Morgetes :  And  that  Sicelus,  being  received 
as  agueft  by  Morges,  and,  letting  up  for  himfelf,  divided  the 
nation*  After  which  he  adds  this,  "  Thus  were  the  Ocno- 
^^  tri  called  Siceli,  Morgetes,  and  Italians." 

XIII.  Now,  let  us,  alfo,  fhew  how  ^confiderable  a  nation 
the  Oenotri  were    from    the  teflimony  of  ♦^Pherecydes, 

♦♦•  K«f  TO  yf »of  oVoir  ifv  TO  T«f  Oivolfctf  which  is  the  force  of  the  word  oa-of, 

«iro#M|»juiv.  The  (enfe  of  the  word  oVov  .    ^^'  i^i^iKvin^  ro¥  Afiijvdeioy  ytnukQyw 

has  been  miftaken  by  all  the  tranf-  tr#fw  ^tvI«{oy,    M***fays,  upon  this 

lators,  except  Portus  :  Le  Jay  has  not  occafion,  that  Pherecydes  lived  about 

£)  much  as  attempted  to  tranflate  this  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius.     But  he 

ientence ;  but  has  faid  in  a  loofe  man-  confounds  Pherecydes  of  Syrus,  the 

ner ;  Fcyons  a  qu'on  doitpenfer  des  Oe-  Theologer,  with  Pherecydes,  the  Athe- 

ftotriens.     Sylburgius  is  not  quite  fo  nian,    of  whom  bur  author  fpeaks. 

loofe ',  however,  he  has  not  rendered  The  firft  flourilhed  in  the  59^^  ""olym- 

oVov.     Nunc  genus  quoque  Oenotrorum  piad  j  according  to  Diogenes  Laer- 

declarabimus.  This  has  milled  the  other  tius,  who  has  written  his  life  :  The 

.French  tranflator,  who  has,  vifibly,  other  was  born  at  Leros,  in  the  74^'* 

tranflated  him ;  prouvons encore  Porigine  olympiad ;  and,  living  at  Athens,  was 

des  Oenotriens.     But  our  author  has  called  an  Athenian.     He  is  named 

already  proved  the  origin  of  the  Oe-  ym^^x^y^i  by  Diogenes,  for  which  he 

notri  •,  and,  now,  goes  on  to  fhew  the  quotes  Eratofthenes,   Pherecydes  writ 

extent  of  the  country,  and  the  number  the  Athenian  Antiquities  in  ten  books, 

of  the  cities  they  were  mafters  of,  that  as  Suidas  fays.     He  was  about  the 

is,  bow  conftderabU  a  people  they  were,  fame  age  with  Herodotus. 

Vol,.  I.  F  the 
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the  Athenian,  another  ancient  hiftorian,  and  a  genealogift  in- 
ferior to  none :  He  thus  expreiles  himfelf  concerning  die 
kings  of  Arcadia ;  *^  Lycaon  was  the  ion  of  Pelafgus  and 
"  Deianeira :  This  man  noarried  Cyllene,  a  NaJid  nymph> 
'<  fix)m  whom  the  mountain  Cyllene  took  its  name  :'*  Then> 
having  given  an  account  of  their  children,  and  what  pkoes 
-each  of  them  inhabited,  he  mentions  Ocnotnis  and  Peucc- 
tius,  faying,  thus-:  ''  And  Oenotnis,  from  whom  thofe, 
''  who  inhabit  Italy,  are  called  Oenotri;  and  Peucetius, 
<'  from  whom  thofe,  who  live  near  the  Ionian  gulph,  are 
<<  called  Peucetii.**  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  accounts 
given  by  the  ancient  poets  and  **  hiftorians,  concerning  the 
fettlement  and  origin  of  the  Oenotri ;  by  whole  autho- 
rity, I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Aborigines  were,  in  reality, 
a  Greek  nation,  -  according  to  the  opinion  of  Gito,  Sempro- 
nius,  and  many  others,  they  were  defcendants  of  thefe 
Oenotri :  For  I  find  that  the  Pelafgi  and  ♦'  Cretenfes, 
and  the  other  nations,  that  inhabited  Italy,  came  thither 
afterwards ;  neither  can  I  difcover  that  any  other  colony, 
more  ancient  than  this,  came  from  Greece  to  the  weilem 
parts  of  Europe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Oenotri  niade 
themfelves  mailers  of  many  other  places  in  Italy,  ibme  c£ 
which  were  deiert,  and  others  ill  inhabited ;  and  that  they 

*''  fiiftityfrnprn.    See  the  37*'  an-  --etmSamaUshaiitatttwmeetMGraiis. 

nottcion  towanls  the  end.  Hie  et  Naritii  poftterunt  moenis  Locri^ 

«7-  ILfSoLn.  This  b  one  <^  the  Greek  Et  Sakntinos  obfuUt  mlite  campts 

colonies  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Italy,  LyOins  Idomtneus*. 
vhichHdenus  adviiesAeoeastoavoid  \ 

?>Y»V]>  AeM>d.iu.:»398. 

poileiled 
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pofiHIed  themlHves>  alfe,  of  ibmt  part  of  the  country  be« 
lon^bg  to  the  Umbri,  and  were  called  Aborigines  from 
their  dwelling  on  mountains  (for  the  Arcadians  are  fond  of 
fuch  iituations)  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  at  Athens,  (bme  are 
called  ^  Hyperacrii,  and,  others,  Paralii.  But,  if  any  are, 
naturally,  flow  in  giving  credit  to  accounts  of  ancient  tranf- 
adions  without  examination,  let  them  be  lb  in  believii^ 
them  to  be  Ligures,  Umbri,  or  any  other  BSarbarians; 
and  let  them  fuipend  their  judgment  till  they  have  heard 
what  remains,  and,  then,  determine  which  opinion  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  probable. 

XIV.  Of  the  cidesy  firft  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  few 
remain  at  this  time;  but,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  having 
been  laid  wafte  both  by  wars,  and  other  deftrudive  cdamities, 
are  abandoned*  Theie  cities  were  in  die  Reatine  territory,  not 
far  from  the  Apennine  mountain  (as  Tercntius  Varro  writes 
m  his  Antiquities)  the  neareftl)eing  one  day's  journey  from 
Rome ;  the  moft  celebrated  of  which  I  fhall  ^ve  an  account 
of  after  him.  Palatium,  five  and  twenty  iladia  diflant  from 
Reate,  which  city  is  frill  inhabited  by  the  Romans  near  the 

**'  £U  ttvt^MuiKf  xiiMt  **u  wafttkmt  Paralii,  or  inbabitanti  of  the  fea  coafi, 

A^tyn.   Theie  is  a  note  of  the  Greek  I  (hall,  alfo,  traofcribe  it  -,  the  verfe 

fcholiaft  upon  the  following  verfe  of  in  Ariftophanes  is  as  follows  : 
Ariftophanes  in  his  wild,  but  witty         »v»»i.pr»       *  r 

cotne4  called  Lyfiftrate  j  which  noi        ""^  **  "*«*^'  *'•/*'•  y"'"  »«f *'• 

SUidas  has  tranfcribed  literally  in  ex-  JUu^m  intitlctfkwtt  rv  Kn^oirot  j9«m-<amx» 

plaining  the  word  ara^KAair.     As  this  w(9nltif»iM*ot  km  rti*Mty»(ii»t   tietft* 

note  will  fhew  the  origin  of  this  divi-  t«(  wM«n  ut  i  ftotgm'  Aiy*i  ftn  rtitp  wa^n 

fion  of  the  Athenians,  fome  of  whom  re  mfv  fuxfi  TlviiH'  lUiKatii  it  mf  w»(tt- 

were  called  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii^  iih  Kuu'   Avx«  Jk  rqr  d»«x{i«r'    Nia-«  h  m* 

haMtoHtt  of  tbemomtainSi  viAoxllatTSy  M(y»(tix. 

>^.  58. 

F  2  Quintian 
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Qumtian  way.  Trebula,  diftant  from  the  fame  city  about 
fixty  ftadia,  and  ftanding  upon  an  eafy  afcent.  Vefbola,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  Trebula  **.  Suna,  a  famous  city  forty 
ftadia  from  Vefbola,  where  there  is  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Mars.  Mephyla,  about  thirty  ftadia  from  Suna;  of  which 
the  ruins,  and  the  traces  of  tie  walls  are  to  be  feen.  Orvi- 
nium,  forty  ftadia  from  Mephyla,  a  city  inferior  to  none 
in  that  part  of  the  country  for  fame  and  extent:  For  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  ftill  appear,  and  fbme  tombs  of 
ancient  ma^nifrcence ;  as  well  as  the  inclofiires  of  burying 
places  extending  themfelves  on  high  terrafles :  Here  is  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  feated  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
At  the  diftance  of  eighty  fladia  from  Reate,  on  the  Jurian 
way  near  the  mountain  Coritus,  ftood  Corflila,  latdy  de- 
ftroyed :  There,  an  ifland  is  to  be  feen,  called  Ifia,  furrounded 
with  a  lake;  which  ifland  is  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Aborigines,  without  any  artificial  fortification,  the  inha^. 
bitants  relying,  for  their  fecurity,  on  the  bogs  of  the  lake, 

*9'  Ton  KtPfwnttv  i^an  v^tfnov.  I  am  commentators  refer  us  to  Cluver  for 
Intirely  of  *  Cluver's  opinion  that  the  the  fituation  of  thefe  ancient  towns  of 
tranfcribers  fet  down  the  Ceraunian  the  Aborigines.  But,  upon  looking 
inftead  of  others  mentioned  by  our  into  that  great,  and  learned  geogra- 
author :  Since  every  body  knows  thofe  pher,  I  find  he  is  very  uncertain  con- 
mountains  are  inEpirus,  oppofite  to  cerning  their  fituation,  for  which  he 
Italy.  Le  Jay  has,  upon  this  occafion,  gives  this  very  good  reafon  :  That 
trandated  two  notes,  one  of  Sylbur-  moft  of  them  lay  in  ruins  at  the  time 
gius,  and  the  other  of  Portus  :  But  our  author  writ  his  hiftory.  I  ihall, 
neither  of  them  give  any  light  to  this  therefore,  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
paflage  :  Had  I  done  fo,  I  ihould  have  the  conjedures  of  various  authors, 
thought  my felf  obliged  to  name  Thofe  concerning  their  names  and  fitua< 
from  whom  I  took  them.    All  the  tions. 

f  Clavcr,  It.  Antiq.  p.  684. 

inftead 
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inilead  of  walls.     Near  to  Ifla,  is  Manivium,  at  the  end  . 
of  the  fame  lake,  diilant  forty  fladia  from  what  they  call 
*The  /even  waters,-    Again,  Batia,   towards  the  Latin  way> 
tliirty  ftadia  from  Reate:  Then,  Tiora,  which  is  called 
Matiena,  forty.     In  this  city,  they  fay,  there  was  a  very  old 
oracle  of  Mars;  the  manner  of  which  was  near  the  fame  with 
that  oracle,  fabled  to  have,  formerly,  been  among  the  Dodo- 
naeans ;  only  there,  a  pigeon  was  faid  to  prophefy,  fitting 
on  a  holy  oak :    But,  among  the  Aborigines,  a  bird,  fent 
from  heaven,  which  they  call  Picus,  a  wood-pecker^  and  the 
Greeks  A^uoxoXa7r7)i;,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  wood,  did  the 
fame.     Lifla,  twenty  four  ftadia  from  the  laft  mentioned 
city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines;  which,  formerly,  the 
Sabines,  from  Amiterna,  attacking  it  by  night,  furprKed. 
Thofe,  who  furvived  the  taking  of  the  town,  being  received 
by  the  Reatines,  when,  after  many  attempts,  they  found 
themfelves  unable  to  retake  it,  they  cohfecrated  the  country 
to  the  gods,  as  if  it  ftill  had  been  their  own,  denouncing 
curfes  againft  thofe,  who  fhould,  after  that>  enjoy  the  pro- 
duce of  it. 

XV.  Cutylia,  a  renowned  city,  feventy  ftadia  from  Reatc^ 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  not  far  from  which,  is  a 
lake  of  four  acres,  full  of  native  waters,  ever  flowing,  and, 
as  ^\ty  fay,  bottomlefs:  This  lake>  as  having  fomething 
divine  in  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  look  upon  as 
&cred  to  vidory ;  and,  furrounding  it  with  an  inclofure^  left 
any  one  fhould  approach  the  water,  they  preferve  it  inac- 
ceflibl« ;  cmly,  once  a  year,   thofe,  who  are  appointed  by 

their 
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religioni  peifonn  certain  cuftotnary  &crifices  on  a  litde  Hland 
in  the  lake:  This  ifland  is  near  fifty  feet  diameter;  and 
not  more  than  one  foot  above  the  water;  It  is  loofe,  and 
floats  about,  the  wind,  gently,  wafting  it  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  grows  an  herb  in  this  ifland,  like  ^  Burre- 
rced,  as,  alfo,  certain  fmall  flmibs;  a  thing,  which  thofe,  who 
are  unabquainted  with  the  works  of  nature,  will  hardly 
comprehend,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  wonder  inferior 
to  none. 

XVI.  The  Aborigines  are  laid  to  have  fettled,  firft,  in 
thcfe  places,  after  they  had  driven  out  the  Umbri :  And, 
making  cxcurfions  fix)m  thence,  they  warred  upon  the 
Barbarians;  but,  particularly,  upon  the  Siceli,  their  ne^h- 
bours,  in  order  to  diljjoflefs  them  of  their  lands.  Firft,  a 
body  of  young  men,  conlecrated  to  the  gods,  confifting  of  a 
few,  were  fent  out  by  their  parents  to  feek  a  maintenance, 
according  to  a  cufl©m,  which,  I  know,  many  Barbarians  and 
Greeks  have  ufed.  For,  whenever  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  of  their  cities  were  fo  far  increafed,  that  the 
produce  of  their  lands  would,  no  longer,  mamtain  thein  all, 
or  the  earth,  injured  by  unfeafonable  changes  of  the  weather, 
brought  forth  her  fruits  in  lefs  abundance  than  ufual,  or  any 
other  accident  of  that  nature,  either  better  or  worfe,  intro- 
duced a  neccflity  of  Icflcning  their  numbers,  they  confecrated 
to  fome  god  all  the  men,  who  were  bom  within  a  certain 
year ;  and,   providing  them  with  arms,   fent  them  out  of 

.  '"'  B«7«^«v.  This  plant  is  called  in  call  it  GladdiH.  It  is  very  common  in 
^nglUh  Burrt'reed;  in  Norfolk,  we    mariby  grounds. 

their 
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t^eir  countty :  If  this  was  done  by  way  of  thank^ving  for 
pc^uloufneis,  or  a  vidory  in  war,  they,  after  the  ufual  liicri- 
fices,  proiecuted  their  colony  with  benedidions :  But,  if  the 
defign  of  it  was  to  pray  a  deliverance  from  thofe  evils,  which 
the  divine  anger  had  inflided  on  them,  they  performed  the 
{ame  ceremony,  but,  with  dejeded  looks,  and  b^ging  for- 
^venefs  of  the  youdi  they  fent  away.   Thofe,  who  departed^ 
having,  now,  no  longer,  any  country  they  could  call  their 
own,  unlefs  by  favour,  or  force,  they  fliould  gain  another  to 
receive  them,  looked  upcxi  the  latter  as  their  country*     And 
the  god,  to  whom  they  had  been  confecrated  when  they 
were  lent  out,  fcemed,  gencraUy,  to  aflifl  them,  and,  beyond 
all  human  expedation,  to  profper  thofe  colonies.    In  pur- 
fuance,  therefore,  of  liiis  cuftom,  fome  of  the  Aborigines, 
alfo,  at  that  time,  their  country  growing  very  populous,, 
(for  they  would  not  put  any  of  their  children  to  death,, 
looking  on  this  as  the  greateft  of  crimes)  confecrated  to  fbme 
god  th&  ofRpring  of  the  year,  and,  when  they  were  growni 
to  be  men,  they  fent  them  out.     Thefe,  after  they  had  left 
their  country,  were  continually  plundering  the^celi:  And^ 
as  fbon  as  they  became  mailers  of  any  places  in  the  enemy *s 
country,  the  reft  of  the Aborigkies,  alfby  who  wanted  lands,  with 
greater  fecurity,  now,  attacked  each  of  them  their  neighbours; 
and  built  fevend  cities,  ibme  of  which  are  inhabited,,  to  this 
day,  by  the  Antemnates,  the  Tellenenfes,  and  the  Piculenfes,. 
who  Mve  near  the  mountains,  called  Coniiculi,  and  by  the 
Tiburtini,  among  whom  a  part  of  their  city  is,  at  this  time,, 
called  Sicelion :  And,  of  all  thdr  neighbours,  they  infefted 

thr 
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the  Siceli  moft."  From  thefe  diiFerences,  there  arofe  a  gene- 
ral war  between  the  two  nations,  more  conflderable  than  any 
of  the  former  in  Italy,  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length. 

XVII.  Afterwards,  feme  of  the  Pelaigi,  who  inhabited 
-Theflaly,  as  it  is,  now,  called,  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
country,  fettled  among  the  Aborigines;  and  thefe,  with  joint 
forces,  made  war  upon  the  Siceli.  It  is  pofUble  the  Abori- 
gines might  receive  them  from  the  hopes  of  their  ailiAanc^ 
but  I  rather  believe  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  their  affinity. 
For  the  Pelalgi  were,  alfo,  a  Greek  nation,  anciently,  of 
Peloponnefus :  They  were  unfortunate  in  many  things,  but, 
particularly,  in  wandering  much,  and  having  no  fixed  abode. 
For  they,  firft,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Achaian 
Argos,  as  it  is  now  called,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
natives  of  the  country.  They  received  their  name,  origi- 
ginally,  fi:om  Pelalgus  their  king:  Pelafgus  was  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  as  it  is  faid,  and  of  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Phoro- 
neus,  who,  as  .the  fable  fays,  was  the  firil  mortal  woman 
Jupitfer  had  knowledge  of.  In  the  fixth  generation  after- 
wards, leaving  Peloponnefus,  they  came  *'  into  that  country, 

** '  Elf  Tt)»  Te7«  Aifi«vi«er,  n* h  OitWi*?  Haemoti ;  and,  at  laft,  Theflaly,  from 

trnXxftnn*.   Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  up-  Theflalus,  the  fon  of  Haemon.  Thefe 

on  Strabo,  quotes  feme  Greek  verlcs  verfes  the  reader  may  not  be  diiplcafcd 

«f  Rhianus,  which  explain  the  account  to  find  here : 
given  by  our  author  of  Theflaly,  as       „         ^.  „     ^^^    ^,„^ 
i^ell  as  That  g|ven  of  it  by »  Strabo  j        „,.^,  t,^^,a,'  ^.«  ^x-" 
who  fays  that  Theflaly  was  called  Pyr-       ^.^^ ,.  ^^i^  ^.  ^.^.k,  .'.  «•  ndui^ 
rhaea  from  Fyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deu-       r^al., fi«l A,  »•.••  o /.»««■  ei#«.x.,A{|»«r. 
4alioQ }  afterwards,  Haemonia,  from       t«  r  ««-o  e«<rr«7uv  ami  ft4if«fi4«>1*. 

»£trabo,B.  iz.p.677. 

which 
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which  was,  then,  called  Haemonia,  and,  now,  Theflalia:  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelafg  us 
the  fons  of  Larifla,  and  Neptune.  When  they  were  arrived 
in  Haemonia,  they  drove  out  the  Barbarians,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  divided  the  country  into  three  parts, 
calling  them  after  the  names  of  their  commanders,  Phthiotis 
Achaia,  and  Pelalgiotis.  After  they  had  remained  there  five 
generations,  during  which,  they  arrived  to  the  greateft  prof- 
perity,  enjoying  the  moft  fertil  plains  in  Theflaly,  in  the 
fixth  generation,  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Curetes, 
and  Leleges,  who  are  now  called  Aetoli,  and  Locri,  and  by 
many  others,  who  inhabit  the  parts  hear  Parnafliis,  their 
enemies  being  commanded  by  Deucalion,  the  fon  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 

XVIII.  And,  difperfing  themfelves  in  their  flight,  ^*fome 
went  into  Crete ;  others  poflefled  themfelves  of  fome  of  the 
iflands,  called  Cyclades;  fome  inhabited  the  country,  called 
Heftiotis,  near.Olympus  and  Ofla ;  others  went  into  Boeotia, 
Phocls,   and  Euboiea;  fome,   tranlporting  themfelves  into 

*»•  0»    l*tf   Ht    K{ijl«»    «inj)t9«v.    etc.  l«r»»0«<>«  i*  ayi  ^A»  nowwrywt  lyx'^f^C" 

The  different  fettlements  of  this  wan-       ''•"  ••  ^t*"^'  ■«'ff•'^««<»  k«.i1««««i.«. 

dering  people  are  taken  notice  of  by  ^  strabo,  who  quotes  the  authority  of 

all  geograpWsiefpecully,  by  Homer,  j^  ^     j^  ^f  ^^^j^  inhabiting 

whofe  authority  m  geography  ishttle  ^^^^  ^^^^j       ^  ^^^^^^ 

inferior  to  That  he  has,  fodefcrvedlv,  p^jicularly,  that  they  fettled  in  the 

acquired  in  poetry.    He  mentions  the  ghnd  of  L^lbos,  which,  from  them, 

^elafgi  in  ^rete,  ^^  calledPelafgia.  And,  after  Ihcwing 

I.  fc  KvJiMK,  jjjjj  jjjgy  liygj  ^Cq  jj(  Athens,  he  fays, 

A.e..««re.x-.TW,t>«T.nrt«,ry..fc.  the  Athenians  called  them  ^«^«yw, 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  their  inhabiting  Storks,  becaufe  they  wandered  from 

the  plains  of  Theflaly  near  Lariila,  one  place  to  another. 

*  Odyf.  T.  f.  177.       •  Diad.  fi,  f,  $40.       *  B.  v.  p.  338. 

Vol.  I.  G  Afia, 
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Afia,  became  mafters  of  many  places  on  the  (ea  coaft  near 
the  Hellefpont,  and  of  many  of  the  adjacent  iilands,  parti*- 
cularly,  of  That,  which  is  now  called  Lefbos,  mingling  with 
thofe^  who  compofed  the  firft  colony,  that  was  fent  thither 
from  Greece  ^'  under  Macar,  the  ion  of  Cirafius.  ^But  the 

^)'  Ayoflof  M4ie«(o;  th  Ki^^^'iy.    I  principality  of  Dombes,  have  employed 

cannot  find  whether  this  M acar  was  all  their  eloquence  to  extol,  and  adon^ 

the  fon  of  Criafus,  who,  as  Eufebius  this  cranQation  oilt  Jay :  Which  the 

fays,  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Argivi :  reader  will  not  be  furprifcd  at,  whca 

But  I  find  in  Stephanus  that  he  was  he  is  informed  that  both  the  tranOator^ 

the  father  of  Erelus,  from  whom  the  and  the  panegyrifts  are  Jefuits ;  whofe 

city  in  Lelbos,  ib  called^  took  its  obftinacy  in  defending  one  another  at 

name.  all  events,  joined  to  an  unrelenting. 

^^*  To  ^f  vXhov  mvl^f  jui^of  Ji«  mt  hatred  of  all  their  oppofers,  puts  mein> 

f/LiffoyHH  rfxfrofiivci  w(,q9  rye  fv  Aoimy  mind  of  what  *  Tacitus  fays  of  the 

xtHotx^ilsf  ^(pttf  evfyrfHf.  I  ihall  not  de-  Jews,  apuiipf$s  fides, obftinata^  miferi^ 

prive  the  reader  of  the  curious  tranf-  cordia  in  promptu  ;  fed  adverfus  omnes 

Jation  !e  Jay  has  exhibited  of  this  paf«  aim  boftik  odium.     However,  I  find 

iage.     It  is  well  known  that  Dodona  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  pompous^ 

was  a  city  of  the  MolofS,  a  people  panegyrics,  the  tranflation  of  le  Jay 

of  Epirus  ;  and  that  Theflaly,  from  has  been  cenfured  in  France  in  fome 

whence  the  Pclafgi  were  driven  by  the  critical  letters,  written,  I  prefume,  by 

Curctes,  and  Leleges,  was  feparated  the  other    French  tranflator;     and,, 

from  Epirus  only  by  mount  Pindus.  among  other  errors  objeftcd  to  him» 

So  that,  ourauihor  fays,  very  properly^  this  af&ir  of  the  MidiUrranian  was^ 

that  the  Pelafgi  pafied  ttu-ough  the  not  forgotten.    This  produced  an  an* 

midland  country  to  Dodona,   A«(  t^^  fwer  from   the  Jefuits,  in  which  they^ 

Iju^cynu.     This  fentenice  le  Jay  has,  acknowledge  the  )9i/^tfiftf ;  but  attribute 

unfortunately,  rendered  par  la  Medi-  it  to  an  overfig^t  in  the  corredors  of 

ierranee.     It  is  fcarce  credible  that  a  die  prefs,.  and  fay,  that  the  tranflator 

man,  who  taught  rhetoric  above  twenty  had  written  que  ce  nombre  (des  Pelaf- 

years  in  Clermont  college,  as  he  him-  gues)  vini  par  le  pays  Mediterrane^  ou^ 

felf  fays,  fhould  be>  £>  perfeftly^  unac-  par  la  campagne  Mediterranie^  oupar  la 

quatnted  both  with  the  Greek  Ian-  r^^/^;i  A£rir/^rrtf;ii^ ;  and  that  the  word 

guage,  and  with  geography :  But  k  region^  for  example,  had  been  dropped 

Jay,  it  leems,  was  fond  of  navigation,  by  the  correftors.     The  other  replies 

I  find,  by  the  preface  of  M**  ♦,  the  that  this  anfwer  will  be  allowable,  if 

other  French  tranttator,  that  the  jouf-  two  tWngs  arc  granted:  The  firft,  that 

nalifts  of  TrevouiT)  the  capital  cf  the  lepi^s^  h  ctfrnpagmy  h  regiom  Medi^ 

K  v« «« }, 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  them,  pafling  dirough  the  midland  country, 
to<^  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  Dodona,  their  relations 
(ag^nft  whom,  as  a  fecred  people,  none  would  make  wax) 
where  they  continued  fome  time.  But,  finding  themfelves 
grow  troublelpme,  and  the  country  not  being  fufEcient  to 
^ppoft  them  all,  they  left  it  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
which  commanded  them  to  fail  to  Italy,  then,  called  Satumia : 
And,  having  prepared  a  great  many  fhips,  they  pafled  the 
Ionian  fea,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  nearefl  parts  of  Italy. 
But,  the  wind  being  in  the  fbuth,  and  they  unacquainted 
with  the  coafl,  they  were  carried  ofF  to  fea,  and  landed  at 
«ne  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  called  ^^  Spines :  In  this  place, 
they  left  their  fhips,  and  fuch  of  their  peo{de,  as  were  leafl 
able  to  bear  fatigue,  placing  a  guard  there,  to  the  end  that, 
if  their  ai&irs  fucceeded  ill,  they  might  be  fure  of  a  retreat: 
Thofe,  who  were  left  behind,  lurrounded  their  camp  with  a 
wall ;  and,  txingmg  in  plenty  of  provifions  in  their  fhips, 
when  their  aflairs  feemed  to  profper,  they  built  a  city  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thefe  people 
arrived  to  a  greato*  degree  of  profperity  than  any  others  on 

terranit  is  ufed  in  French  to  fignify  that  le  Jay's  bretiiren  had  recourfe  to 

U  milieu  des  terrts ;  and  the  fecond,  «  mean  fubterfuge,  in  order  to  defend 

that  it  is  probable  the  word  region^  a  moft  egregious  blunder. 

fcrfs^  or  catKpagtu,  fhould  be  dropped  **•  iirmif.    'Cluver  Ihews  this  to 

hj  the  corredors  of  the  prefs,  and  the  have  been  the  priocipal  mouth  of  the 

tranflatw  fay  nothing  ^  it  among  his  Po,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  rea> 

trrata.  fon  why  it  is  called  Primaro  at  this 

By  this  ahftraft  of  the  difputt,  the  day.    On  the  left  fide  of  it,  ftood 

reader  will  fee  that  the  attack  was  Spina,  once  a  confiderable  city^ 
AroAgi  and  ^  def«Dce  weak ;  and 

f  ItaL  Anti(].  p.  134. 

G  2  the 
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the  Ionian  coaft ;  and,  being  mafters  at  fea  for  a  long  time, 
they  fent  tenths  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  thofe  arifing  from 
their  gains  at  fea,  being,  in  magnificence,  inferior  to  none. 
But,  afterwards,  the  Barbarians,  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
making  war  upon  them  in  great  numbers,  they  left  the  city 
(however,  thefe  Barbarians,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  drivea 
out  by  the  Romans)  and  tliat  part  of  the  Pelalgi>  left  at 
Spines,  was,  thus,  deftroyed. 

XIX.  Thofe,  who  bent  their  march  through  the  midland 
country,  crofling  the  mountainous  part  of  Italy,  arrived  at 
the  territory  of  the  Umbri,  which  borders  on  That  of  the 
Aborigines :  The  Umbri  inhabited  a  great  many  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  were  an  exceeding  great,  and  ancient  people. 
At  firft,  therefore,  the  Pelafgi  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
fbme  of  die  lands  belonging  to  the  Umbri,  where  they,  firft, 
fettled,  and  took  fome  of  their  fmall  towns :  But,  a  great 
army  being  raifed  againft  them,  they  were  terrified  at  the 
number   of  their  enemies,  and  betook  themfelves    to  the 
country  of  the  Aborigines :  Thefe,  determining  to  treat  them 
as  enemies,  prefently,  gathered  together  out  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country;     The 
Palafgi,  who  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  incamped  near 
Cotyle,    a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  hard  by  the  Holy  lakcj 
obfervingthe  little  ifland  floating  about  in  it ;  and,  learning  j 
from  the  captives  they  had  taken  in  the  fields,  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants,   concluded  ^^they  had    accompliftied  the 

**•  TiXof  *x*>f  '9'"  «  &««ir^oTio»    Jay,  have  rendered  this  as  if  c(Pm  re- 
v'jrfX«Cer.  Portus,  and  bis  tranflator  le    lated  to  ditirioirm,  which  the  Greek 

oracle: 
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oracle :  For  That,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  in 
Dodona,  and  which  Lucius  Mamius,  no  obfcure  man,  faysy 
he  himfelf,  faw  ingmven,  in  ancient  characters,  upon  one  of 
the  Tripods,  (landing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  in  thefe 
terms ;  ^^  ^*  Go  in  fearch  of  the  Saturnian  land,  inhabited 
^^  by  the  Siceli,  and  of  Cotyle,  a  city  of  the  Abori- 
^^  gines^  where  there  is  a  floating  ifland;  then^  mixing  with 


language  will  not  bear :  For>  in  that 
cafe,  iiiufjtivov^  OF  fomcthing  analogous 
to  it,  would  have  been  inferted*  But 
TfAoc  tx^y  <r(pi<ri  is  very  elegant  Greek 
to  fignify  that  the  oracle  was  accom- 
flijhed  with  regard  to  tbem.  Sylbur- 
gius  has  faid,  crediderunt  finem jam  ha- 
bere fuum  oraculum ;  which  is  fcarce 
Latin:  However,  it  Ihews  that  he 
made  the  fame  miftake.  The  other 
French  tranflator  has  rendered  it  very 
artfully,  Us  crurent  que  Voracle  itoit 
accompli.  Thus,  by  leaving  out(r(pj(r<, 
he  has  avoided  the  difEciUty  of  con- 
neding  it  with  either.  The  reader 
will  determine  which  tranflator  takes 
moft  pain^  for  his  fatisfaftionv  he,,  who 
endeavours  to  explain  difficulties,  or 
he,  who  avoids  them. 

«i«v,  etc.  I  with  our  author  had  given 
usthisinfcriptionin  the  ancient  charac- 
ters, in  which  Mamius  fays,  he  faw  it 
ingraven  on  the,  tripod  at  Dodona : 
But  I  fuppofe  Mamius  himfetf  did  not 
copy  the  infcription  in  thofe  charafters. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  an  infcription,  ingraved  fo  many 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  exhibited  in  the  charai5ters  then  in 
ufe,  would  give  great  fatisfadion  to 


the  curious :  For  it  mufl:  be  allowed 
that  this  would  be  the  moft  ancienc 
infcription  now  in  the  world.  But^ 
whatever  might  be  the  charadters,  the 
oracle,"or  rather,  the  pricfts,  at  Do-^ 
dona,  delivered  themfelves  in  very 
good  verfe  -,  and,  particularly,  took 
care  to  be  very  explicit  in  their  ia- 
jundion  ta  the  Pelafgi  to  fend  the 
tenths  to  Apollo  ;  which  fhews  the 
oracle  to  be  genuine  :  For,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  divcrfity  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the'  meaning  of  other  parts  of 
this  oracle,  I  obferve,  there  is  none 
concerning  That.  There  is  a  paffage 
in  this  book,  in. which  our  author  tells 
us,  that  Hercules  abolifhed  this  mon- 
ftrous  cuftom  of  facrificing  human 
vi(5bims,  by  direfling  the  people  to 
offer  pageants  to  Saturn,  inftead  of 
men.  All  authors  agree  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, like  the  Tyrians^  their  aa- 
ceftors,  thought  human  facrifices  the 
moft  effedual  to  appeafe  their  angry 
deities.  How.ftrange  a  thing  is  it 
that  any  nation  Ihould  be  lb  infatuated 
by  their  religious  prejudices,  as  to 
imagine  that  the  facrifice  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures,  under  the  notion  of  a 
delegated  attonement,  could  be  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  their  Creator  ! 

''  them. 
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"  them,  fend  a  tenth  to  Phoebus,  and  heads  to  Jupiter, 
"*«  and,  to  his  father,  a  man.** 

XX.  When  the  Pelalgi  faw  the  Abori^nes  advancing 
Hvith  a  numerous  army,  they  met  them  unarmed  with  olive 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  their 
fortunes,  begging  they  would  receive  diem  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  fuffer  them  to  cohabit  with  diem;  afluring 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  they  would  not  be  troublefome  ; 
fince  heaven,  itfelf,  led  them  into  this  country,  as  the  only 
one,  that  agreed  with  the  oracle,  which  they  explained  to 
them.  When  the  Aborigines  heard  this,  they  refolved  t» 
obey  the  oracle ;  and,  as  they  laboured  under  a  war,  they 
were,  then,  carrying  on  with  the  Siceli,  to  receive  the  af- 
iiftance  of  thefe  Greeks  againfl  the  Barbarians,  their  enemies. 
To  this  purpofe,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Pelalgi,  and  granted  to  them  fuch  of  their  lands  as  lay  near 
the  Holy  lake,  of  which  the  greateft  part  were  marfhy, 
and  which,  according  to  the  ancient  ftyle  of  their  language, 
are  now  called  Felia :  For  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  generally,  to  place  before  thofe  words,  that  began 
with  a  vowel,  the  fyllable  a,  written  ^ith  one  letter :  s'  This 
was  like  a  gamma,  formed  by  two  oblique  lines  joined  to  one 
upright  line,  as  FcXewj,  Felene,  F«v«^,  Panax,  Foixoc,  Foicus, 
and  Fawjf ,  Faner,  and  many  fuch  words.  Afterwards,  a 
confiderable  part  of  them,  as  the  land  was  not  fufficient  to 

'*'  Tvio  ^'nv  ciffntf  yaf*iMi,  etc.    I  man,  and  Greek  cfaarafters  were,  ori- 

ihall  defer  die  confideration  of  this  ginally,  the  fame.    See  the  forty  firft 

Aeolic  letter,  till  I  come  to  the  place,  annotation  on  die  fourth  bock. 
where  our  author  fhews  that  the  Ro> 

fupport 
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fupport  them  all,  prevailed  on  the  Aborigines  to  join  them  in 
the  expedition  they  propofed;  and,  making  war  upon  th^ 
Umbri,  they  furprifal  Croton,  a  ridi  and  large  city;  and 
made  ufe  of  this  city,  as  a  fortrcls  to  annoy  the  Umbri,  whicb 
was,  fiifficiently,,  fortified  to  defend  them  in  time  of  war^ 
and  had  many  fertil  pailures  lying  round  it^  They  made 
themfelves  mailers,  alfo,  of  a  great  many  other  places, 
and,  with  great  alacrity,  aflifted  the  Aborigines  in  the  war 
they  were  then  in^ged  in  againft  the  Siceli,  till  they 
drove  them  out  of  their  country  r  And  the  Pelafgi  in- 
habited in  common  with  the  Aborigines  many  cities,  fome 
of  which  were,  before,  inhabited  by  the  Siceli,  and  others* 
they  built  themfelves;  of  which  number,  is  the  city  of  the 
Caeretani,  then,  called  Agylla,  and  Piia,  Saturnia,  and  Alfion,; 
and  fome  others^  of  which  they  were,  in  procefe  of  time,, 
difpoflefled  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

XXI.  But  Phalerium,  and  Fcfcennia  are,  to  das  day,  in- 
habited by  the  Romans,  and  preferve  (bme  fmall  remains  of 
the  Pelafgian  nation ;  which  cities,  formerly,  belonged  ta 
the  Siceli.  In  thefe  there  remained,  for  a  long  time,  many 
of  the  ancient  inftitutions,  fbrmerlyyin  ufe  among  the  Greeks^ 
fuch  as  the  »  faihbn  of  their  arms,  Argolic  bucklers,  and 
fpears;  and,  when  they  fent  out  an  army  beyond  their  con- 

w  T«f  cVx«»  T4W  wa^tfMfwmf  Ktcftof.  ht  WDuId,  no  doubt,  have  fhewn  us 

All  the  tranflators,  both  Latin  and  what  thofc  ornatnents  were :  Whereas, 

French,  have  rendered  this,  tbeorna-  he  mentions  only  the  (hape  of  thefe 

ments  0/  their  arms :  Their  Kafon  was,  arms ;    caHihg  the  fitft  an  Argolic 

I  imagine,  becaufe  xe«-/Mf,  fometimes,  buckler,  which  every  one  knew,  at 

fignifies  an  ornament.    Had  Dicmyfius  leaft  in  his  time,  to  be  round  ;  and 

ddQg^ed  to  fpeak  of  the  omanenu,  thi»  die  Romans,  who  had  made  ufe 

£nes> 
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fines,  either  to  begin  a  war,  or  to  refift  an  invafion,  certain 
holy  men,  unarmed,  went  before  the  reft,  carrying  with  them 
the  conditions  of  peace:  Such,  alfo,  were  the  ftrudiure 
of  their  temples,  *°the  images  of  their  gods,  their  purifica- 
tions, and  facrifices,  and  many  other  things  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. But,  the  moft  confpicuous  monument,  by  which  it 
appears  that  thofe  men,  who  drove  out  the  SiceH,  formerly, 
Kved  at  Argos,  is  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Phalerium,  built  in 
the  fame  form  with  That  at  Argos ;  where  the  manner  of 
the  ceremonies  was  the  fame;  holy  women  ferved  the 
temple,  and  ''  a  girl  unmarrie4,  called  Canephoros,  Bajket- 
Bearer^  began  the  facrifice,  befides  choruses  of  virgins, 
who  **  hymned  the  goddefs  in  fbngs  of  their  country.  Thefe 
people  were,  alfb,  mafters  of  a  confiderable  part  of  thofe, 
they  call,  the  Campanian  plains,  which  afFord  a  moft  pleafing 
profped,  and  very  fertil  pafture,  having  driven  the  Aurunci, 
a  barbarous  nation,  out  of  part  of  them.     There  they  built 

of  this  buckler,  afterwards,  changed  «••  T«  ««fi»  tw  fliw.   The  tranflators 

for  the  «  Scutumy  which  we  find  by  all  have  rendered  r»  tin  chapels^  altarst 

authors   to  have  been  of  an  oblong  fan&uaries.    But,  as  t^t  fignifies  alfo, 

figure }  as  they,  alfo,  made  ufe  of  the  an  image^  as  may  be  ieen  in  Julius 

*  PiluHiy  inftead  of  the  fpear.     If  any  Pollux,  Hefychius,  and  others,  I  have 

one  doubts  whether  the  Argolic  buck-  chofen  to  tranflate  it  fo ;  bccaufe  the 

kr  was  round,let  him  lo<^  into  Virgil,  cb&pelsy  etc.  fccm  to  be  included  in 

who  compares  the  only  eye  of  Poly-  the  ftrufturc  of  the  temples. 

phemus,toan  Argolic  buckler,  or  the  *'•  Ayiti  y»fMn  meut.   Admirably, 

fun,  which  I  prefume  retains  ftill  the  tranflated  by  le  Jay  j  une  jeune  vitrgt 

fame  figure  it  had  then :  irreproachable  dansfes  moeurs. 

tele  lumen  terebramus  acuto  **•  r/«»w«»  tu*  6«».  The  reader  will 

IngenSyq^odtorvdfolumfubfrontelatebaty  forgive  my  tranflating  this  hymningy 

Jrgolici  clyfeiy  aut  Phoebeae  lampadis  when  he  confiders  thatMilton  has  ufed 

inftar'\  the  word  in  his  Paradife  loft. 

»  Ln^  B.  Tiji.  c.  9.       *  Polyb.  B.  vi.  p,  469.        «B.  iil  j^.  635. 

feveral 
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leveral  cities,  particularly,  *»Larifla,  giving  to  it  the  name  of 
tieir  metropolis  in  Pcldponnefus.  Some  of  thefe  cities  are 
standing  even  at  this  day,  having  often  changed  their  inhabitT 
ants :  But  Larii&  has  been  longdeferted,  and  fliews,  at  prefent, 
no  other  fign  of  its  ever  having  been  a  city,  but  the  name, 
and,  even,  this  is  not,  generally,  known:  It  was  not  far 
from  •♦Forum  Popilii.  They  were,  alfb,  matters  of  a  great 
many  other  places,  as  well  on  the  coaft,  as  in  the  midland 
country,  of  which  they  had  difpoflefled  the  Siceli. 

XXIL  The  Siceli,  being  warred  upon  both  by  the  Pelafgi, 
and  Aborigines,  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  re> 
iiftance ;  and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
fuch  of  their  effeds^as  coniiiled  in  gold  ca*  filver,  they  quitted 
all  their  country  to  them :  Then,  bending  their  courie  fouth- 
ward,  along  the  mountains,  they  marched  through  all  the  lower 
part  of  Italy ;  and;  being  driven  from  every  place,  they,  at 
laft,  prepared  rafts  in  the  Streight;  and,  taking  the  advantage 
of  an  **  ebb-tide,  palled  over  from  Italy  to  the  next  ifland ; 

')*  As(ivT»K    Faufanias  fays  that  fenfible  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the 

the  citadel  at  Argos  was  called  La-  Mediterranean,  as  in  the  ocean :  The 

rifla,  firom  Lariffi^  the  daughter  of  reafon  of  which  may,  poffibly,  be  that 

Pelafgus,  from  whom,  alfo,  two  cities  the  water  in  the  Mediterranean  being 

in  Theflaly  were  called  by  the  fame  fo  much  lefs  in  bulk  than  That  of  the 

name ;  which  tends  very  much  to  con-  ocean,  it  cannot  refift  the  weight  of  the 

firm  the  account,  given  by  our  author,  water  in  the  latter  •,  for  which  reafon, 

of  the  Pelafgi  living  in  Theffaly.  this,  always,  runs  into  the  Meditcrra- 

•♦•  Aj-of  «f  neiriMw .  'Cluver  fliews  nean  with  great  violence  at  theStreights 

the  name  of  this  town  to  have  been  of  Gibraltar,  not  to  mention  the  wa- 

Forum  PopilH^  which,  he  &ys,  is  now  ter,  that  comes  in  through  the  Hel- 

called  Forlim  popuh,  but  oftener,  ForU  lefpont }  and  this  violence  exceeds  the 

piccolo.  eSe&  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon 

'»«  «vA»^«v7tfx«1<«»1«Toy  (vr.  I  have  upon  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean : 

.  railed  this  an  ebb-tide,  though  I  am  For  this  feems  to  be  large  enough  for 

k  la  Coriatb.  p.  165.  Edit.  Lipf.       >  lul.  Aatiq.  p.  20c, 

Vol.  I.  H  which 
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which  was  then  poiTefTed  by  the  Sicani,  an  Iberian  nation; 
who,  flying  from  the  Ligurcs,  were,  but  lately,  fettled  there, 
and  had  given  the  name  of  Sicania  to  that  iiland,  which,  from 

then  called  Sicania,  fays  they  crofled 
the  Streighc  x«7ie>1of  ru  tfvffiy,  with  a 
favourable  wind^  or,  as  Hobbes  has^ 
very  properly,  tranflaced  it,  witb  afore* 
wind.  But,  there  is  a  difficulty,  that 
occurs  in  the  account  given  of  the 
Sicani  by  Thucydides,  and  followed 
by  our  author:  The  firft  fays,  the 
Sicani  were  driven  out  of  their  country 
vVo  Aiytitfv  «v«f «vlff9  and  our  author 
fays  Ajyyfoi  ^fvyevlf^.  Now,  we  find 
in  no  hiilory  that  the  Ligures  were 
ever  in  poflfeflion  of  any  part  of  Spain.. 
'  Cluver  endeavours  to  folve  this  dif* 
ficulty  by  fuppofing  that  Spain  ought 
here  to  beunderftood  in  a  large  fenfe» 
fo  as  to  comprehend  France ;  in  which, 
cafe,  thofe  Ligures,  who  lived  between 
the  Rhone,  -  and  the  Alps,  would  be 
near  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards. 
Upon  this  occafion^  I  cannot  help^ 
taking  notice  of  a  great  miftake  com* 
mitted  by  this,  truly,  learned  and  exaft 
geographer :  He  imagines  that  ^  Thu* 
cydides,  whofe  words  he  quotes,  ap- 
plied thofe  words  to  the  paiTage  of  the 
Sicani  from  Italy  to  Sicily  ;  whereas^ 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Thu* 
cydides  a{^lied  them  m  the  Siceli 
croffing  the  Streight  on  rafts,  and  not 
to  the  Sicani.  As  for  the  Aij^vcf,  wha 
are  faid  by  Thucydides,  and  Dionyfius 
to  have  expelled  the  Sicani,  I  fufpedt 
they  were  not  the  Ligures,  as  all  the 
tranflators  have  called  them,  and  I 
myfelf  among  the  reft,  but  fomc  other 
ancient  people,  whofe  hiftory  we  are 
tinacquainted  with. 


the  moon  to  a£l  more  upon  one  part 
of  it  than  another,  and,  confequently, 
to  make  one  part  fwell  more  than  an- 
other ;  but,  when  it  fubfides,  it  muft 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  Streishts, 
which  the  fuperior  weight,  and  force 
of  the  water,  perpetually,  rulhing  in 
there,  will  not  permit.  This  mighty 
indeed,  be  anfwered  by  the  affumption 
of  an  under-current,  which  may  run 
out  of  the  ScreigHts,  at  the  fame  time» 
the  upper- current  runs  in.  But,  even, 
in  that  cafe,  fo  vaft  a  lake  as  the  Me- 
diterranean could  neither  receive,  nor 
difcharge  water  enough  at  the  Streights, 
in  fo  ihort  a  time  as  the  tide  flows  and 
ebbs,  to.  rife,  or  fall  fenfibly.  I  know 
that  "  Ariftotle  fays  the  water,  in  the 
Streight  of  Sicily,  ebbs,  and  flows  ac- 
cording to  the  moon.  "  Strabo  alio, 
quotes  Eratofthcnes  to  fliew  that  the 
water  in  that  Streight  changes  its  courfe 
twice  every  day,  and  as  often  every 
night,  like  That  of  the  ocean.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  very  great  autho- 
rities, I  much  doubt  whether  the  ebb- 
ing, and  flowing  of  the  water,  in  the 
Streight  of  Sicily,  is  fb  regular  as  they 
contend  for;  and,  particulary,  whe* 
ther  it  is  governed  by  the  moon.  1 
rather  think,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
winds,  which,  fometimes,  blow  into 
that  Streight  from  the  Tyrrhene  fea, 
that  is,  from  the  north ;  and,  at  other 
times,  from  the  Sicilian  fea,  whidi  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  it.  And  °  Thucydides, 
who  gives  the  fame  account  of  the 
Siceli  pafling  over  from  Italy  to  Sicily, 


Bf^i  Aftiy*.       f  B.  i.  p.  59.        ^  B.  vi.  c.  f  •       P  In  Sic.  Ant.  p.  26.       9  P.  27. 
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its  triangular  figure,  was,  before,  called  Trinacriai  There 
were  very  few  inhabitants  in  it  for  fo  large  an  iiland ;  fo  that, 
the  greateft  part  of  it  was  defert.  When,  therefore,  the 
Siccli  landed  there,  they,  firft,  fettled  in  the  weftem  parts; 
and,  afterwards,  in  fcveral  others,  and,  from  thefe,  the  ifland 
began  to  be  called  Sicely*  In  this  manner,  the  Sicelian  na- 
tion left  Italy,  according  to  g^  Hellanicus,  the  Leibian,  the 
third  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  ^^  the  twenty 
/ixth  year  of  the  priefthood  of  Alcyone  at  Argos.  For  he 
fays  that  two  Itdian  colonies  pafled  over  into  Sicely ;  the 
firft  confifting  of  the  Elymi,  who  had  been  driven  out  qf 
their  country  by  the  Oenotri;  the  fecond,  five  years  after, 
of  the  Aufones,  who  fled  firom  the  lapyges.  He  makes 
Sicelus  the  king  of  thefe  people,  who,  he  fay«,  gave  name 
both  to  them,  and  to  the  ifland.     But,  according  to  *•  Phi- 

•<^-  EKXavoLOf  0  AKT&of.  Ou  de  Mlet\  Argos.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Hellanicus 
ilfit^  felon  Suidas^  une  defcription  dtla  of  Ldbos  was  the  fir^  hiitorian,  who 
terre^  fays  M  *  *  * :  But,  here,  again,  introduced  the  method  of  computing 
lie  confounds  Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  the  years  according  to  thofe  of  the 
with  Hellanicys^  the  Milefian:  Suidas,  prieftefles  at  Argos ;  as  Timaeus  wa3 
cxprefsiy,  feys,  the  w$(ioios  yn^  was  thefifft,  who  introduced  That  of  corn- 
written  by  the  laft.  There  is  a  re-  puting  them  according  to  the  olym- 
markable  paflage  quoted  by  Ge|lius  piads. 

cut  of  Tamphiia,  by  which,  the  ages         ^**  ^lAi^oc  i  IvfowcHriof.  The  age,  in 

of  Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  of  Hero-  which  tius  hiftorian  lived,  is  very  weH 

dotys,  and  THucydides  will,  plainly,  known  by  his  attachment  to  Dionyfius 

appear :  In  the  beginning  of  the  Pe-  the  elder,  by  whom  he  was,  afterwards, 

Ipponefun  war,  Hellanicus  was  fixty  banifhe.d;  a  juft  reward  for  the  af- 

five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty  three,  fiftance  he  gave  to  the  tyrant  of  his 

and  Thucydides  forty.  country.      '  He  writ,    befides  other 

^7-  A^»wow  It^iJ^m^  o  Af>'«.    Our  works,  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  ele- 

author  follows  the  fame  method  with  ven  books.     As  to  his  fentiments,  the 

■  Thucydides,  who  fays  that  the  firft  difpofition  of  his  fubjcft,  and  his  ftylc, 

year  or  the  Peloponnedan  warwas  the  they  are  very  particularly,  and  very 

48^^  of  the  priefthood  of  Chryfis  at  beautifully  dcfcribcd  by  our  "author, 

'B.  XV.  c.  23.        *B.  ii.  c.  z.         (Diod.  Sicnl.  B.  xiii.  p.  387.         •  C.  5. 

H  2  liftus, 
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Kftus,  the  Syracufian,  the  time,  when  this  colony  pafled  into 
Sicely,  was  the  eightieth  year  before  the  Trojan  war;  but 
the  people,  who  went-  thither  out  of  Italy,  were  neither  the 
Siceli,  the  Aufones,  nor  the  Elymi,  but  the  Ligures,  whofe 
leader  was  Sicelus ;  who,  he  fays,  was  the  fbn  of  Italus ;  and 
that,  in  his  reign,  the  people  were  called  Siceli ;  and  that 
thefe  Ligures  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
Umbri,  and  Pelafgi.  Antiochus,  the  Syracufian,  fixes  no 
time  for  their  pafiage,  but  fays  the  people,  who  left  Italy, 
were  the  Siceli,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their  country 
by  the  Oenotri,  and  Opici ;  and  that  they  chofe  Sicelus  for 
theu*  leader.  But '» Thucydides  writes  that  the  people,  who 
left  the  country,  were  the  Siceli,  and  thofe,  who  drove  them 
out  of  it,  the  Opici :  And  that  the  time,  when  they  left  it, 
wa»  many  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  the  relations,  given  by  authors  of  credit,  concerning  the 
Siceli,  who  removed  fi-om  Italy,  to  fettle  in  Sicely. 

XXIII.  The  Pelalgi,  having  made  themfelves  matters  of 
a  large  and  fertil  trad  of  land,  took  fome  towns,  built  others> 
and,  by  a  Iwift  and  great  advance,  rofe  to  power,  riches,  and 
every  other  pro{perity,  which  they  did  not  long  enjoy:  But, 
when  all  the  world  looked  upon  them  to  be  in  the  moft 
flourifhmg  condition,  they  became  the  objeft  of  divine 

in  his  criticifm  on  the  Greek  hifto-  him  in  dignity  and  ftrength,  yet  he 

Tians :  He,  there,  fays,  among  other  imitated  him  in  the  roundnefs,  and 

things,  that,  inftead  of  imitating  the  clofenefs  of  his  periods, 

freedom,  and  fpirit  of  Thucydides,  he  '«*  Bmvhint  '••  See  his  fixth  book, 

was  a  fervile  Batterer  of  tyranny ;  that,  and  fecond   chapter ;  great  part  of 

like  Thucydides,  he  left  his  fubjed:  which  paiTage  has  been  quoted  in  the 

imperfect}  and,  though  inferior  to  fonnernoces. 

wrath; 
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wrath ;  and  fome  of  them  were  deftroyed  by  calamities,  in- 
flidled  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  others  by  their  Barbarian 
neighbours :  But  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  again  dif- 
perfed  through  Greece,  and  the  country  of  the  Barbarians ; 
concerning  whom,  if  I  attempted  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count, it  would  require  a  very  long  difcourfe.  However, 
a  few  of  them  remained  in  Italy,  through  the  care  of  the 
Aborigines.  The  firft  caufe  of  the  defolation  of  their  cities 
feemed  to  be  a  drought,  which  laid  wafte  the  land,  the  fruit 
falling  from  the  trees  before  it  came  to  muturity ;  neither 
did  the  com,  which  came  up,  and  flowered,  ftand,  as  ufual, 
till  the  ear  was  ripe;  nor  was  there  grafs  fufiicient  for  the 
cattle :  Some  of  the  waters  were  not  fit  to  drink,  others 
flirunk,  durmg  the  liimmer;  and  others  were,  totally,  dried 
up.     ^"^  The  like  misfortunes  attended  the  offspring  both  of 

7^-  A^cA^flft  S%  T»7flir  $yivilo  «ri(i  r$  by  the  repetition  of  the  fame  calami- 

wfoGalitf  xAf  yvvunutf  y^vat.  The  reader  ties  in  different  terms.     There  is  one 

will  obferve  that,  in  this  defcription  of  thing  in  his  tranflation,  that  renders  it 

the  misfortunes,  which  happened  to  not  only  tedious,  but  ridiculous.    It 

the  offspring  both  of  women,    and  is  to  be  obferved  that  our  author,  after 

cattle,  our  author  has  made  choice  of  he  has  defcribed  the  corruption,  and 

fuch  terms,  as  are  applicable  to  both :  drying  up  of  the  waters,  fp^aks  firft. 

In  which,  he  has  been  followed  by  the  in  general  terms,  of  the  misfortunes, 

Latin  tranflators,  particularly,  by  Por-  that  happened  to  the  offspring  of  wo- 

tus,  as  publifhed  by  Hudfon,  who,  I  men,  and  cattle ;  and  then  goes  on  to 

obferve,  has  made  fome  very  proper  particularife  them :  This  general  ac- 

alterations   in   this  place.     Le  Jay,  count  of  thofe  misfortunes  this  tranf- 

alfo,  has  fucceeded  very  well  in  ren-  lator  has  left  out,  becaufe  Sylburgius, 

dering  this  paiTage.     But  the  other  his  guide,  has  left  it  out  alfo  ;  whofe 

French  tranflator  has  taken  another  words  are  thefe-.  Nee  feliciares  erant 

courfe :  He  has  made  two  periods  of  foeturae  mulierum  \    which  the  other 

it ;  one  of  which  he  has  applied  to  the  has  literally  tranflated :    Les  femmes 

women,  and  the  other  to  the  cattle;  n^itotent  pas  phts  beureufes  dans  leurs 

which  renders  his  tranflatlon  tedious  aecouebements.    Now>  the  leaving  out 

cattle 
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.t:attle,  and  of  women.  For  they  were  either  abortive,  or  died 
at  their  birth;  fome,  by  their  death,  deftroying  even  thofe 
that  bore  them :  And,  if  any  efcaped  the  danger  of  their  de- 
livery, they  were  either  lame,  or  imperfedl ;  or,  being  hurt 
by  fome  other  accident,  were  not  fit  to  be  reared.  The  reft 
of  the  people,  alfo,  particularly  thofe,  in  the  vigor  of  their 
age,  were  afflicted  with  various  diftempcrs,  and  uncommon 
deaths.  Upon  their  confulting  the  oracle  what  god,  or  ge- 
nius they  had  offended,  to  be  thus  afflided,  and,  by  what 
means,  they  might  hope  for  relief,  the  god  anfwered  that, 
having  obtained  what  they  defired,  they  had  ne^eded  to 
^ive  what  they  had  promifed,  but  that  the  moft  valuable 
things  were  ftill  due  from  them :  For  the  Pelalgi,  in  a  time 
of  ^'  general  fcarcity,  had  made  a  vow  to  ofier  up  to  Jupiter, 

this  general  account  of  thofe  misfor-  ments  itoient  prefque  Spuifees^  cu  mSme 

tunes  has  given  an  air  of  ridicule  to  entirement  a  fee  far  les  ebaUurs  excef- 

his  tranflacion  of  the  whole  paflbge  :  fives. 

But,  in  order  to  (hew  this  in  a  proper  7«r  n«r7«v  ^X^^kAm.  This  ufc  of  the 

lights  L  muft  tranfcribe  the  period,  word  xt^^aSa  ought  to  convince  the 

T/hich,    immediately,  precedes  this,  tranflators  that  it   does  not   always 

Les  fourcesj  fays  he,   itoient  prefque  fignify  money ;  though,  I  obferve,  that 

ipuifeesy  cu  mime  entirement  a  fee  par  it  is,  generally,  rendered  fo.     Nay, 

les  chdeurs  exeefjives.      And,    then,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  even 

adds,    Les  femmes  n^ itoient  pas  plus  ^Ariftotlc*s  definition  of  ;cfijnA«1i«,  (by 

Jbeureufes    dans    leurs    accoucbements.  which  he  ihews  that,  inftead  of  figni- 

Now,it  is  plain,  by  the  common  rules  fying  meney^  it  fignifies  every  things 

of.  grammar,  that  this  laft  fentenco  of  which  the  value  is  meaiured  by 

muft  relate  to  That,  which,  immc-  money)  is,  however,  rendered  in  the 

diately,  precedes  it ;  becaufe  plus  is  a  fame  manner  by  d\e  Latin  tranOator, 

comparative;  and  muft  relate  to  fome-  whoever  he  is.     The  words  of  Ari- 

thing ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  ftotle  are ;  %f ly/M?^  h  Af}^fy  w«i7«, 

preceding  fentence,  to  which  it  can  cV«r  i}  m^m  voiM^fAoli  f/kS^tilm.     Thus 

relate.     The  laft  fentence,  therefore,  tranQaced ;  Pecunias  autem  ^ppeUamus 

muft  mean  nothing,  or  it  muft  mean  omniay    fi$rum  aeftimaticnem  metitur 

this :  Les  femmes  dans  leurs  auoucbe-  wummus. 

^  HtM.  B.  iy.  c.  I. 

ApoUof 
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Apollo,  and  the  ^*  Cabin,  the  tenths  of  all  their  future  pro- 
duSt.  Their  prayer  being  heard,  they  fet  apart,  and  facri- 
ficed  to  the  gods  the  promifed  portion  of  all  their  fruits,  and 
cattle,  as  if  their  ^^  vow  had  related  to  them  only :  This,. 
^  Myriilus>  the  Leibian^  relates,  ufing  almoft  the  fame  words^ 

?»•  ToifK»C€#{oif.   Much  time,  and  Hyde,  in  his  *»  hiftory  of  the  religion 

labour  have  been  thrown  away  by  of  the  ancient  Perfians,.  fays,   Caiiri 

many  men  of  leaning  in  order  to  dil-  /uni  CoM,  vo(e  Perjicd  aliquatUulum 

cover  the  etymology,  the  origin,  the  detortd.    Thefe,  he  fays,  paid  a  civil^ 

names^.and  fundions  of  thefe  ridicu-  not  a  true  worfhip  to  fire, 

lous   heathen    gods,    called  by  the  '^^  O;  in  ncSx  r^w  fMimn  iv^afAif^u 

Greeks,  R^Cm^oi.    *  Herodotus  fpeaks  Cafaubon,  very  juftly,  obfervcs  that 

of  a  temple  dedicated  to   them  at  t v;^«o9^«i  xa7«  nvoffignifies  vavire  ali^ 

Memphis,  and  fays,  that  their  images  quidi  tofupport  which,  he  quotes  a. 

refembled   That    of  Vulcan,   whofe  paflage  in  Demofthencs.    To  this  I 

ciuldren,  it  feems,  they  were ;  and  that  ihall  add  the  authc»icy  of  Ariftophanes> 

the  image  of  Vulcan  reprefented  a  who  ufes  tM^nf  voin^cU^cu,  in  the  fame 

pygmy.    Upon  this  foundation,  y  Bo-  fcnfe  ; 

diart,  and,  after  him,  the  author  -of  ^ji  / ^^^  ^     ^7^     ;^,^,  »^ wr* 

the  hiftory  of  Heaven,  deduce  their  ^^^^,  wm<raAaA  ;t/^^^«y  iray,^^,, 

names  from  the  Phoenician  language,  ^i  tj ix^iTif  n  yuoi«r  JK«7or  tk  '^oa«  ^ 
in  which  Dn*33  Cgnifies  powerful^ 

in  the  plural  number :  And  the  Phoc-  When  any  one  made  a  vow  to  offer  up 

nician,  commonly  called  the  Hebrew,  a  number  of  goats,  or  oxen,  the  vow^ 

and  the  Aegyptian  language,  being,  was  to  be  performed  at  the  expencc. 

nearly,  the  fame,  it  will  follow  that  of  thofe  poor  animals :   For  which 

this  was  the  (ignification  of  the  word  reaibn^  the  prepoBtion  x«7de  was  very 

in  A^ptian.     I  have  (hewn,  in  a  proper.    This  cuftom  of  facrificing 

fciall  diflcrtation  infcrted  in  my  tranf-  oxen,  by  way  of  thankfgiving  for  a 

lation  of  Xenophon's  Anabafis,  that  vidory,   was,  like  all  other  follies, 

there  is  no  fort  of  affinity  between  the  carried  to  an  extravagant  height  by 

Hebrew,  and  Aegyprian  languages :  the  Roman  emperors,  to  one  of  whom 

To  which  I  ihall  now  add  an  obfer-  the  white  oxen  are  fuppofed  to  have 

vationl  have  fince  made,  which  will  fent  a  Greek  epiftle,  in  which  they  are 

t>ut  this  matter  out  of  all   doubt :  made  to  fay,  ny  rv  fiKif<rHf,  ^fmt  «toAh* 

when  •  Jofeph's  brothers  went  into  /AfJ^e,  if  you  conquery  we  die. 

Aegypt  to  buy  corn,  he  fpoke  to  them  7**  lAv^ciUi  0  Af(rCw.  This  hiftorian 

ty  an  interpreter.    Our  countryman  is  quoted  by  many  ancient  authors^ 

» In  Thai.  c.37.       y  P.  ii.  Gcog*  ftcr.  B.  i.  c.  12.         *  C.  27,         «  Genefi»,  c.  xlii.  f,  23 . 
^C.zg.       *i»lflnritf.  3^.  657,8,9. 

whkb 
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which  I  now  do,  only,  that  he.  does  not  call  the  people 
Pelafgi,  but  Tyrrhenians,  of  which  I  fliall,  prefently,  give 
the  reafon. 

XXIV.  When  they  heard  the  oracle  was  brought  to  them; 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  it.  While  they 
were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  the  elders,  conjeduring  the 
fenfe  of  it,  told  them,  they  were  very  much  miftaken,  if  they 
thought  the  gods  complained  of  them  without  reafon :  That 
they  had,  indeed,  rendered  to  the  gods  the  firft  fruits  of 
every,  thing  with  punctuality,  and  juftice,  except  Thofe  of  the 
human  ofFspringj  a  thing,  of  all  others,  the  moft  precious  in 
the  fight  of  the  gods,  which  yet  remained  due ;  and  that,  if 
the  gods  received  their  fhare  of  this  alio,  the  oracle  would 
be  ^^  fulfilled.  Upon  this,  fome  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  others  that  there  was  treachery  couched  under 
his  difcourfe :  But,  fomebody  propofing  to  afk  the  god, 
whether  he  defired  to  receive  the  tenths  of  the  men,  they  lent 
their  priefts  afecond  time,  and  the  god  ordered  it  fhould  be  fo. 
In  confequence  of  this,  a  fedition  arofe  among  them  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  this  decimation ;  and  thofe,  who  had  the 
government  of  the  cities,  firft  quarrelled  among  themfelves ; 
after  that,  the  reft  of  the  people  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  their 
magiftrates.  Thence,  followed  diforders,  and  infurredions, 
fuch  as  might  well  be  expeded  from  a  people,  ieized  with 
a  madnefs,  inflided  by  the  hand  of  Heaven :  Many  houfes 

but  without  any  circumftances,  that    lived. 

can  acquaint  us,  certainly,  cither  with        '*•  T«Xot  «|«»  o^itj  to  ^cytov.  See  the 

hi»  writings,  or  the  age,  in  which  he    56^^  annotation. 

became, 
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became,  intirely,  abandoned,  when,  only,  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants removed:    For  their  relations  were  unwilling   to 
^  forfake  their  deareft  friends,  and  remain  among  their  greateft 
enemies.  Thefe,  therefore,  were  the  firft,  who,  leaving  Italy, 
wandered  about  Greece,  and  many  parts  of  the  Barbarians 
country:  After  thefe,  others  did  the  lame,  and  this  con- 
tinued every  year.  For  themagiflrates  in  the  cities  ceafed  not 
to  feleA  the  firft  fruits  of  the  youth,  as  faft  as  they  arrived 
to  manhood,  defiring  to  render  what  was  due  to  the  gods ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fi-ee  themfelves  from  thofe, ''  who, 
lurking  in  the  cities,  were  the  moft  likely  to  raife  tumults : 
Many,  alio,  under  Ipecious  pretences,  were  lent  away  by  their 
enemies  through  hatred.     So  that,  there  were  many ''emi- 
grations, and  the  nation  of  the  Pelalgi  was  fcattered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth. 

XXV.  They  were  fuperior  to  many  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  dilcipline,  which  they  had  acquired  by  "  pradliling 
it  in  the  midft  of  dangers,  while  they  lived  among  warlike 

7'.'  AirtXHXtAat  rm  (piX7a7«».    The  arftut  t»  rw  ii«eA«;^oi7«r,  *eu  tint  otartft^- 

generality  of  the  tranflators  have  mif-  htim  itii^tt. 

taken  the  fenfe  of  this  pafTage :  mvaAn-        ">*'  B.KM«tt»cttt.    Here  Sylburg^us, 

nt&cH  rmt  fignifies  to  forfake  arry  enCt  Portus,  and  Stephens,  with  great  rea- 

rather  than  to  be  forfaken  by  others,  fbn,  read,  tMrtn»fttren. 
Many  inftancesofwhich  may  be  found        7»«  ^xn  jmH*  *nh»tn  w»mAm  rat 

in  Xenophon,  and  other  writers  of  the  ^tAf7«f .     In  this,  our  author  has  inii- 

beft  authority.  tatcd  Thucydides,  who,  in  fpeaking 

'7'  K«i  fttnoffnw  «»  rm  AaXaMu*  of  the  experience,  which  the  Lacedae- 

Miitt.    Here  muft  be  fome  error  in  monians,  and  Athenians  had  acquired 

tlK  text.    Sylburgius  thinks  it  ought  in  military  affiiirs,  before  they  entered 

to  be  /i«A«;^o>Iaw.    This  will  certainly  upon  the  Peloponnefian  war,  (ays,  (tStt 

help  the  defeat,  but  not  cure  it.     I  xnivitn  rttt  i»»hMi»9  mufttm  *. 
Ihould  chufe  to  read  it  thus :  K«u  fM-i- 

'B.i.c.iS. 

Vol.  I.  I  nations; 
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nations ;  and,  by  their  cohabitation  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
became,  intirely,  mafters  of  fea affairs:  And,  Neceflity,  alone 
fufficient  to  give  refblution  to  thofe  in  want,  was  th'eir  leader, 
and  diredor  in  every  dangerous  cnterprife.  So  that,  whither 
foever  they  went,  they  conquered  with  eafe:  And  the  lame 
people,  from  the  name  of  the  country,  out  of  which  they 
had  been  driven,  and,  alfo,  in  memory  of  their  ancient  ex- 
traction, were  called  by  the  reft  of  the  world,  both  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Pelalgi;  which  I  have  mentioned  for  this  reafoni 
that,  when  the  poets,  and  hiftorians  call  them  Tyrrhenians, 
and  Pelaf^,  none  may  wonder  how  the  lame  people  fhould 
have  both  thefe  names.  For  "•  Thucydides  Ipeaks  of  them  as 
living  in  that  part  of  Thracia  called  Ade,  and  of  the  cities 
there  as  inhabited  by  men,  who  Ipoke  two  languages :  He, 
then,  makes  mention  of  the  Pelalgian  nation  in  the  following 
manner :  "  There  are  •  Ibme  Chalcidians,  but  the  greateft 
"  part  are  Pelalgi,  the  lame  nation  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
**  who,  once,  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  Athens.'*  And  Sopho- 
des  makes  the  chorus,  in  his  drama  of ''  Inachus,  Ipeak  the 
following  anapaeltic  verles,  "  Father  Inachus,  fon  of  the 

*"•  emaititit'  This  paflage  of  Thu-  But,  as  there  are  fome  fmall  difierences 

cydides  relates  to  the  expedition  of  between  the  words,  as  he  quotes  them, 

Brafidas  againft  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  and  thofe  in  the  prefent  editions  of 

called  yiffe:  The  firft  part  of  which  Thucydides,  T  fliall  lay  the  paflage 

paflage  our  author  does  not  tranfcribe,  before  the  reader.  '  K«m  ti  x<m  XetKuii- 

Dut  only  fftes  the  fenfe  of  fo  much  xdv  m  ^ttx^y  n  it  mKHtait  TUKttgyau* 

of  it,  as  he  thought  neceflary  to  his  rtn  tun  AiqMot  mUt  %tu  tiAtflut  Tw^t|f«t 

fubjed :  The  latter  part  of  it  he  has  tauitiuitn. 

tranfcribed  in  the  manner,  I  fuppole,        *"  Ey  Iv«x?.    This  tragedy  of  So' 

he  read  it  in  his  copy  of  that  author,  phocles  is  loft. 

;  Thacyd.  B.  iv.  c.  109. 

"fountains 
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**  fountains  of  old  Ocean,  who  art  held  in  great  venera- 
"  don  in  the  ftreets  of  Argos,  and  the  hills  of  Juno,  and 
"  among  the  Tyrrhene  Pelafgi."  The  name  of  Tyrrhenia 
was  then  known  throughout  Greece.  And  all  the  weftem 
part  of  Italy  was  called  even  by  that  name ;  the  feveral  na- 
tions, of  which  it  was  compofed,  having  loft  their  refpedive 
appellations :  The  fame  thing  happened  to  many  parts  of 
Greece ;  and,  particularly,  to  that  part  of  it,  which  is  now 
called  Peloponnefus:  For  the  whole  peninfula,  in  which  are 
comprifed  Arcadia,  and  Ionia,  and  many  other  nations,  was 
called  Achaia,  from  the  Achaians,  one  of  the  nations,  that 
inhabited  it. 

XXVI.  However,  the  time,  when  the  calamities  of  the 
Pelafgi  began,  was  about  the  fecond  genendon  before  the 
Trojan  war:  But  this  people  fubdfted,  even,  after  that  war, 
till  their  nation  was  reduced  to  a  veiy  inconfiderable  mim^ 
ber.  For,  befides  OotcHi,  a  town  of  fbme  note  in  LFmbria, 
and  fome  others  founded  by  the  Alxsi^nes,  all  the  reft  of 
the  Pelafgi  cities  were  deftroyed.  But  Croton  preferved 
its  ancient  form  a  great  while;  neither  is  it  loi^,  fince  it 
changed  both  its  name,  and  inhabitants,  and  is,  now,  a 
Roman  colony,  called  Cortjionia.  After  the  Pelaigi  left  the 
country,  their  cides  were  feized  by  many  people,  as  each 
happened  to  live  near  them  j  but,  chiefly,  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, who  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  greateft  part, 
snd  the  beft,  of  them.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians are  natives  of  Italy ;  others,  that  they  are  foreigners: 
Thofe,  who  maintain  the  firft,  fay  this  name  was  given  them 

I  2  from 
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from  the  towers,  which  they  built  before  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country :  For  covered  buildings,  when  fortified, 
are  called  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks, 
'•  Tv^ffiic,  Towers.  From  this  incident,  they  will  have  it 
that  they  received  their  name,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mofy- 
noeci  in  Afia:  For  thefe,  alfo,  live  in  a  kind  of  wooden 
towers,  raifed  on  high  piles,  which  towers  they  call 
»3  Moffffwe^. 

XXVII.  But  thofe,  who,  fabulpufly,  affirm  them  to  be 
foreigners  eftablifhed  there,  fay,  that  Tyrrhenus,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  colony,  gave  his  name  to  the  nation :  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  had,  formerly,  removed  thither 
from  the  country,  anciently,  called  Moeonia ;  and  that  he 
was  the  fifth  from  Jupiter:  They  fay,  further,  that  Manes 
was  thefon  of  Jupiter,  and  Terra,  and  the  firft  king  of  that 
country ;  and  that  his  fon  by  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  was  Cotys,  who,  by  Alie,  the  daughter  of  earth- 
bom  Tullus,  had  two  fons,  Afies,  and  Atys ;  from  the  laft 
of  whom,  by  Callithea,  the  daughter  of  Choraeus,  came 
Lydus,  and  Tyrrhenus ;  and  that  Lydus,  remaining  there, 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  from  whom  the  country  was 
called  Lydia :  But  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
colony,  conquered  great  part  of  Italy,  and  gave  the  name 

•»•  Tvtfo-w.  Tt»*w,.  iru{y«f,  tiraJ^Ky         *^-  M««v.«xW  Uorrvf,  or  M<wtfr.  Hwf- 

».,u«v»,.    Hefychius.   This  word  is  ya.   Hefychius,   '  Xenophon  gives  a 

ufed  more  than  once,  in  this  fenfe,  very  extraordinary  account  of  thefe 

by  Xcnophon,   in  his  expedition  of  people. 

^'^^'  « In.  Kit.  A"^-  B-  ▼•  P-  393-  ^*-  *^  HtttdunC 

of 
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of  Tyrrhenians  to  his  followers.  However,  **  Herodotus 
fays  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  fon  of  Atys,  who  was  the  fon 
of  Manes,  and  that  the  Maeonians  did  not  come,  voluntarily, 
into  Italy :  For  he  fays  that,  in  the  reign  of  Atys,  there  was 
a  dearth  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians :  And  that  the 
inhabitants,  from  a  fondnefs  for  their  native  country,  con^ 
trivcd  a  great  many  methods  to  refill  this  calamity :  One 
day,  they  allowed  themfelves  but  a  moderate  iuftenance ; 
the  next,  they  fafted :  But,  the  mifchief  continuing,  they 
divided  the  people  into  two  parts,  who  were  to  draw  lots 
which  fhould  go  out  of  the  country,  and  which  fliould  ftay 
in  it :  That  one  of  the  fons  of  Atys  (laid,  and  the  other 
went  forth ;  and  that  the  *^  happier  lot  fell  to  that  part  of 

*^*  H(oJb7a»  i$  ^(lilai.    See  his  firft    plain  our  author  has  made  u(e  of  in 
bookj  chapter  the  94*^*  this  relation.  «  Herodotus  fays,  Ka^ov^ 

rtfv  a/Aet¥m  rv^fjv  ixx»(wott.     CalauDon  Upon  this  foundation,  I  would  read 

has,  with  his  ufuai  fagacity,  both  dif-  the  whole  fentence  thus  :  K»x>i^ni  is 

covered,   and  reformed  the  errors  of  Tn;  ajuaAvJ^  juoi^«;ti)v  juiv  a;4etir«rv;^ifv^ 

this  paffage :  He  has,  very  juftly,  faid  /e4e<y#i'  ex  ft  rij^  ^"(c^^  tuif  Jti j «y  i^i%fx( 

that  fKXf>^i*i<rai  can,  by  no  means,  be  airc\ctx>i^ot¥  rofv  x,(W^^^  ^^  /*<£<}•  This 

applied  to  the  people  under  Lydus :  makes  the  fenfe  complete ;.  and  the 

He  advifes,    therefore,    to  read  the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  words  I 

paffage  thus :  Aax,wn9  rtig  dfAot  Avi<f  have  inferted,  are  thofe  of  Herodotus :. 

lAot^ccf  Tifv    [jtt¥  aiMivm   rv^ifif^    /*«»**'  Befides,  by  reading  u  k  rnt  x^guf^ 

ux»in^»t  9t  Tjjv  iitftf r,  etc,   or  thus,  inftead  of  ix^^f 'j^^*'*  there  is  little  vio- 

Xax^^^f  Jf  rns  dfAA  Aoim  lAoi^df  rfiv  [Aif  lence  done  to  the  text ;  and,  as  fxx»* 

Tir  [AUH9  rvx^*^  tKX'fin^^i  it  tijp  Irifatr.  ^yicat^  according  to  the  prefent  read- 

KitJier  of  thefe   readings  makes  the  ing,  belongs  to  the  former  fentence,, 

fentence  agreeable  to  the  reft  of  this  there  is  a  verb  wanting  in  the  latter  to 

hiftory.     I  fhall,  therefore  adhere  to  lead  to  the  confequence  of  aitoKa^^^A^^ 

the  firft  part  of  Cafaubon^s  alteration ;  the  f^e  of  which  will,  otherwife,  be 

and  fupply  the  fccond  from  the  words  tqo  much  fulpended  :  And  this  verb 

of  Herodotus,    many  of  which  it  is  is  fupplied  by  i|ity«i,  the  very  word 

H  In  Clio,  c.  9i(. 

the 
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the  people,  which  was  under  Lydus,  to  remain  in  the 
country ;  and  the  other  left  it,  after  they  had  received 
that  Ihare  of  their  fortunes,  which  fell  to  them;  and  arrived 
on  the  weftern  parts  of  Italy,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Umbri,  where  they  remained,  and  built  thofe  cities,  that 
were  in  being,  even,  in  his  time. 

XXVIII.  I  am  fenfible  that  feveral  other  authors,  alfo, 
iave  given  this  account  of  the  Tyrrhenians ;  fome,  in  the 
lame  terms ;  others,  changing  both  the  name  of  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  and  the  time  of  their  migration.  For  fome 
have  faid  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  fon  of  Hercules^  by 
Omphale,  the  Lydian;  and  that  he,  coming  into  Italy,  dif- 
pofTefled  the  Pelalgi  of  their  cities,  though  not  of  all,  but 
of  thofe  only,  that  lay  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tiber. 
Others  lay  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  Ion  of  Telephus ;  and  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  came  into  Italy.  But"  Xanthus 
the  Lydian,  who  was  as  much  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory 
as  any  man ;  and  whole  teftimony  *'  may  be  as  much  relied 

made  ufe  of  by  Herodotus,    which  Lydia,  which  was  taken  by  the  lonians, 

anfwers  the  other  word,  ufed  imme-  and  Athenians  in  his  time,  as  Suidas 

diately  before,  both  by  Herodotus,  fays  from  Hefychius.  This  happened 

and  our  author,  that  is  mt'  t{o#M  mt  in  the  3'  year  of  the  70^  olympiad, 

X>»i»f-    I  fii^d  t^e  former  makes  the  and  the  4214*''  of  the  Julian  period  '>; 

king,  who  was  Atys,  place  himfelf  at  By  this  it  appears  that  Xanthus  writ 

the  head  of  that  part  of  the  people,  before  Herodotus, 
which  was  to  ftay  at  home,  and  his        *?*  T4fAar«lf(vx<u^(C«iMl«f  tdrvftror 

ion  Tyrrhenus,  or  Tyrfenus,  as  he  calls  ihroit$ft(9t  yojuAttf.    Not  one  of  the 

him,  at  the  head  of  That,  wluch  was  tranflators  has  taken  the  leaft  notice  of 

to  leave  their  country.  .  the  potential  word  av  in  tendering  this 

'*•  Savics  i  AvJbf.   ^This  Lydian  paflage  ^  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Greek 

hiftorian  was  the  fon  of  Candaules,  language,  and,  very  elegantly,  made 

and  a  cidzen  of  Sardes,  the  capital  of  ufeof  by  our  author  upon  thisoccafion. 

^Uiher,  p.  93. 
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on  in  That  of  his  own  country,  does  not,  in  any  part  of  his 
hiftory,  either  name  Tyrrhenus,  as  a  prince  of  the  Lydians, 
or  know  any  thing  of  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Maeonians 
in  Italy ;  neither  does  he  makp  the  leaft  mention  of  Tyr- 
rhenia,  as  a  Lydian  colony,  though  he  takes  notice  of 
feveral  things  of  lefs  importance :  But  iays  that  Lydus, 
and  Torebus  were  the  fons  of  Atys;  that  they,  having 
divided  the  kingdom  they  had  inherited  from  their  father, 
remained  both  in  Afia,  from  whom,  he  fays,  the  nations, 
over  which  they  reigned,  received  their  names;  his  words 
are  thefe ;  "  From  Lydus,  the  Cydians,  and,  from  Tore-  * 
"  bus,  the  Torebi  are  fo  called.  There  is  a  little  dif- 
"  ference  in  their  language,  and  they  ftill  borrow  many 
"  words  from  one  another,  like  the  lonians,  and  Dorians.** 
Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  lays,  that  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
were,  before,  called  Pela(gi,  received  the  name  they  are  now 
known  by  after  they  had  fettled  in  Italy.  Thefe  are  his 
words,  in  his  Phoronis;  "  Phraftorwas  the  fon  of  Pelafgus, 
"  their  king,  by  Mcnippe  the  daughter  of  Peneus ;  his  fon 
"  was  Amyntor ;  Amyntor*s  Teutamides ;  whofe  (on  was 
"  Nanas :  In  whofe  reign,  the  Pelalgi  were  driven  out  of 
"  their  country  by  the  Greeks  ;  and,  leaving  their  fhips  in  the 
**  river  Spines  in  the  loiiian  gulph,  took  Croton,  an  inland 
"  town ;    from  whence,   advancing,   they  "  peopled    the 

**'  Tij»»«»««AJ</*f»i»»T«f^)jw«»  «cli<r«r.  plied  himfelf,  folely,  to  tranilate  the 

Ss  batirent  la  Fille,  qu'ott  nomm  Tyr-  Latin  of  Portus,  which  be  has  mif- 

rbenie,  fays  le  Jay  :  1  will  not  fay  that  undcrftood  :  Earn,  quae  nunc  Tyrrbenia 

hehas  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word,  vacatur ^   condiderunt,  docs  not  fignify 

txitfatf  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  dare  fay  ils  batirent  la  villCf  qu'on  nomme  Tyr^ 

he  never  confidered  it  at  all ;  but  ap-  rbfaiCf  but,  ilspeu^Urent  lepays^  qu'on 

"  country. 
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**  country,  now  called,  Tyrrhenia."    But  the  account  Myr- 
filus  gives  is  the  reverfe  of  That  given  by  Hellanicus :  The 
Tyrrhenians,  fays  he,  after  they  had  left  their  own  country, 
were,  from  their  wanderii^,  called  Ile^a^^of,  that  is,  Storks^ 
as  refembling,  in  that  refpedt,  the  birds,  called  by  that  name, 
that  come  over  in  flocks  both  into  Greece,  and  the  country  of 
the  Barbarians ;  and  he  adds,  that  thefe  people  built  the  wall 
round  the  citadel  of  Athens,  which  is  called  the  ''Pelargian  wall. 
XXIX.  But  I  look  upon  it  that  all  thofe,  who  take  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Pelafgi  to  be  one,  and  the  fame  nation,^ 
are  under  a  miflake.  It  is  tio  wonder  they  were,  fbmetimes, 
called  by  one  another's  names;  fince  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  to  other  nations  alfb,  both  Greeks,  and  Barbarians ; 
as  to  the  Trojans,  and  Phrygians,  who  live  near  to  one 
another :  Both  which  nations  many  have  thought  to  have 
been  but  one,  differing  in  name  only,  not  in  reality.     And, 
of  all  the  nations,  that  have  been  confounded  by  being  called 
by  the  fame  names,  thofe,  that  inhabit  Italy,  have  not  been 

nemm  Tyrrhem.  In  this  fenfe, '  Virgil  the  Etymhpcon   maptum  to  fupport 

has  ufed  the  word  condo,  it.    To  which  I  (hall  add  the  autho- 

Tantae  molts  erat  Romanam  condere  !?^  ^^  Ariftophanes,  who  makes  him- 

Zentem.  felf  very  merry  with  his  countrymen 

for  repreicndng  Pallas  all  armed,  and 

Had  le  Jay  been  a  little  more  (killed  Clifthenes  with  a  fliuttlc, 
in  geography,  he  would  have  known  ,       •      ,   « 

that  there  never  was  a  city  called  Tyr-  ^'-  *^'  '*^  "'  *  »"~'^  ~  '^^^  ^"^^ 
rhenia..  but,  I  imagine, he  had  a  mind  o*, 9... y.^  y^-.  «.K,^.« 

to  build  one    The  other  French  tranf-  n£f.T.cy««.M-^-A.«.ToLA.^.k, 
lator  has  rendered  it  very  well 

•*'  Ta  TliKctfymQf  xxK^fji€¥0¥.    This  Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  very 

muft  be  the  true  reading,  as  Cafaubon  juftly,  obferves  on  Afiijyjo  to  IIiAoifxiMv 

has,  very  well,  obferved,  who  quotes  retx^t  iv  tj  Aji<otoa«% 

t  Virgil,  Acn.  i.  ^.  33.        **  &  o^- 1-  830. 

the 
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the  leaft  fo.  For  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Latines,  the 
Umbri,  the  Aufones,  and  many  others,  were  all  called  Tyr- 
rhenians by  the  Greeks;  the  remotenefs  of  the  countries, 
inhabited  by  thefe  nations,  making  the  exad  diftindion  of 
them  obfcure  to  thofe '%  who  live  at  a  diftance :  And  many 
hiftorians  have  taken  Rome  itfelf  for  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  So 
that,  I  am  perlliaded  thefe  nations  changed  their  name,  when 
they  changed  the  place  of  their  ^'  abode ;  but  cannot  be- 
lieve they  had  both  the  lame  origin,  for  this  reafon  chiefly, 
among  many  others,  that  their  languages  are  diiFerent,  and 
preferve  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  one  another.  "  For, 
"  neither  do  the  ^*  Crotoniatae,   lays  Herodotus,  nor  the 

9^'  To«^  a-f  o(r«.  This  feems  very  like  words  of  Herodotus,  that  our  author 

a  tautology,  which  it  was  very  cafy  to  contented  himfelf  with  exprefling  his 

remove,  by  leaving  out  toi^  v(o<r,(»y  as  fenfe  without  confining  himfelf  to  his 

it  is  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  or  rjf  words.     It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 

fr(Ctfctj  as  it  Hands  in  all  the  editions,  that  he  (hould  call  thefe  people  Kf  o- 

But  I  have  not  allowed  myfelf  this  Taivi«7«i,  in  vulgar  Greek,   inftead  of 

liberty   in  tranOating  it,    though  I  the  Ionic  YLffi^ctmlai  in  ^  Herodotus, 

find  the  other  tranflators  have  not  been  It  is  plain  that  both  Dionyfius,  and 

fo  fcrupulous.  Herodotus   mean  the  inhabitants  of 

»*•  Eir«  x«i  3««y.     I  do  not  think  Croton  in  Italy.     So  that,  I  fee  no 

that  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  reafon  to  correft  Herodotus  from  our 

living  of  a  people  is  fufBcient  to  give  author,  notwithftanding  the  authority 

room  for  an  alteration  in  their  name  :  of  Glareanus,  and  Gafaubon,  and  even 

But  a  removal  from  one  country  to  of  "  Cluver,  who  all  contend  for  that 

another  may  have  this  EfFcft.     And  corredlion.     The  reafon  given  by  the 

this  is  the  fenfe  I  have  given  to  /Sioc  in  laft  for  it,  is,  that  Herodotus  fpeaks  of 

this  place:  In  which  I  am  juftified  a  town  in  Thrace  called K^iis-arvif  in  his 

by  the  authority  of  the  Etymologicum  feventh  and  eighth  books.     But  this 

magnumy  which  gives  this  fignification  is  amiftake:    For,  in  the  feventh, 

to  the  word  among  many  others :  Herodotus  calls  this  town  K^ijfWKfleiif, 

^fo;,  x«i  fv  m  rt9  iialfiCn.  or,  as  the  "  Mediceati  manufcript  has 

'»•  Ovlf  K{oI«n»l(«i.     It  appears,  by  it,  KfijfWMif ;  and,  in  the  eighth,  he 

comparing    this  quotation  with  the  fpealcsof^n  Kfffs-wvtxi}-,  but,  in  neither, 

» In  Qio,  c.  57.        "  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  p.  57s.  ■  C.  1 27. 
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"  Placiani,  who  fpeak  the  feme  language,  life  the  feme  with 
"  any  of  their  neighbours :  Bj  which,  it  af^)ears  that  they 
^^  preferve  the  feme  language  they  brought  with  them  into 
"  thofe  countries/'  However,  it  is  ^^  flirprifing  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  Crotoniatae  fpokc  the  feme  language  with 
the  Placiani,  who  lived  near  the  Hellelpont,  fince  both  were^ 
originally,  Pelafgi,  the  language  of  the  former  fhcJuld  bef 
quite  different  from  That  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  theif  iieareft 
neighbours :  Becaufe,  if  confenguinity  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  caufe,  why  two  nations  {peak  the  feme  language,  the 
contrary  muft  occaiion  their  Ipeaking  a  different  one :  For 
thCTe  is  no  room  to  think  that  both  thefe  caufes  can  produce 
the  feme  effed.  It  may,  indeed,  be,  reafonably,  fuppofed, 
that  men  of  the  fame  nation,  living  at  a  diftance  from  one 

does  he   call   this  town  in  Thrace  prenant  que  les  Croicniates  et  ceux  de 

^  Kf Iff «y,  which  is  the  name,  he  gives  Placimey  qui  babitent  aupris  du  Peb- 

to  this  city  in  luly  a  few  lines  before  ponnefej  parlajfetu  la  mimelangui  commt 

this  paflfage  quoted  by  our  author.  etani  les  uns  et  les  autres  Pel^ues  i^o* 

^>'  K«i7oi    Oavfitfo-Mfy  «r  riff     etc.  rigine^  et  qu^au  contraire.  Us  en  eujfent 

BoththeFrenchtranflatorshaveftruck  une  tcute  differente  de  telle  dts^yrrbt- 

upon  the  fame  rock  in  rendering  this  mens  leurs  voijins?  Here,  this  gentle* 

pajQage.    The  reader  will  obfcrve  that  man,  firft,  makes  the  Placiani  live 

our  author  fays  the  Placiani  lived  near  near  the  Peloponnefe,  when  our  au^ 

the  Hellefpont,  in  which  he  has  fol-  thor  fays  they  lived  near  the  Hellef- 

lowed  P  Herodotus.     This    circum-  pont  \  and  then,  he  makes  the  Tyr- 

ftance  thofe  two  tranflators  have  not  rhenians  to  be  neighbours  to  the  Cro- 

attended  to,  which  has  led  them  into  toniatae,  and  the  Placiani.    Le  Jay, 

the  miftakes   they  have  committed,  in  order  to  render  his   miftake  ftiit 

But  I  {hall  myfelf  be  guilty  of  a  dilin-  more  confpicuous,  after  mentioning 

genuity,  lefs  pardonable  than  a  mif-  the  Crotoniatae,  and  the  Placiani^  calls 

take,  if  I  cenuire  them  without  tranf-  the  Tyrrhenians  vin/tns  des  uns  et  dei 

cribing  their  words.  Thofe  of  M***  Mtres. 
are  as  follows  \  er  nefer^it  Upas  fur^ 

f  In  Glioi  €.57.       P  In  CliOi  c.  57. 
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ailotker,  tn^,  by  oonveriation  with  their  neighbours,  no 
longer,  prej^e  the  iame  dialed: ;  but,  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  people  of  the  iame  nation,  living  in  the  fame  country, 
(hould  not,  in  the  leaft»  agree  with  on^  another  in  their 
language. 

XXX.  For  this  reafon,  therefore,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Pelafgi  are  a  different  people.  However, 
Z  do  not  think,  the  Tyrrhenians  were  a  colony  of  the  Lydians: 
For  they  do  not  ufe  the  &me  language  with  the  latter; 
neither  can  it  be  alledged  that,  though  they  agree,  no  longer* 
^thatxefped,  they,  ftill,  retain  fome  other  indications  of 
their  mother  country.  For,  they  neither  wqr^p  the  &me 
gods  with  the  Liydians,  nor  .make  ufe  of  the  fame  laws,  or 
ndtitutions;  .but,  in  theie,  they  dtffe;r  moi^  from  the 'Ly- 
^lians,  than  from  the  Pelafgi.:  And  (thofe  Jeem  to  coine 
neareft  to  the  truth,  who  do  not  look  upon  them  a^  a 
foreign  people,  but  as  natives  of  the  country ;  finoe  they  are 
found  to  be  a  very  ancient  nation,  and  to  agree  yvkh  no 
other,  either  in  their  language,  or  in  their  manner  of  living : 
And  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  Greeks  may  not  ^be  fuppofed 
to  have  called  them  by  this  name,  both  from  their  living  in 
towers,  and  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  kings.  The 
Romans  give  them  different  appellations :  For,  from  the' 
country,  they,  once,  inhabited,  named  Etrutria,  they  call 
them  JEtrufci ;  and,  from  their  knowledge  in  the  ceremo^ 
nies  relating  to  divine  worfhip,  in  which  they  excel  all 
others,  they  call  them,  at  this  time,  though  lefs  accurately, 

K  a  Tufci; 
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^Tulci;  but,  formerly,  with  the  fame  accuracy,  as  the 
Greeks,  they  called  them  Thyfcoi :  However,  they  call 
themfelves  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Razenua. 
But,  I  fhall  fhew,  in  another  place,  what  cities  the  Tyr- 
rhenians inhabited ;  what  forms  of  government  they  eftab- 
lifhed ;  how  great  ^^  power  the  whole  nation  acquired ; 
what  adions,  worthy  of  memory,  they  performed ;  and 
what  fortune  attended  them.  The  Pelalgi,  therefore,  who 
were  not  deftroyed,  or  difperfed  in  colonies,  there  being  but 
few  left  out  of  a  great  many,  remained  in  thefe  parts,  as 
fellow-citizens  to  the  Aborigines ;  where,  in  procefs  of  time^ 
their  pofterity,  together  with  others,  built  the  city  of  Rome. 
And  this  is  the  account  hiftory  gives  of  the  Pelafgi, 

XXXI.  Soon  after,  another  colony  of  Greeks  landed  on 
diis  part  of  Italy  from  *^  Pallantium,   a  town  of  Arcadia, 

9^'  Airo  nyr  fjuir«(i«(  ruv  wt(i  ra  Om4  ^^*  Ex  TIuKXailtH   voAiii^   AfKothntif. 

w^A^li>A»  \iil^(ytm.  They  called  them  ^  Paufanias  fays  that  Antoninus  Pius 

Thufci  aro  tk  ^vetv.    It  is  to  be  ob-  erefted  this  village  into  a  city  in  me- 

ferved  that  the  word  Thufci  is  oftener  mory  of  the  Arcadians,   who  came 

found  in  Roman  infcriptions  without  from  thence,  and  fettled  on  the  ipot, 

the  afper,  than  with  it.  where  the  city  of  Rome  was,  after- 

95*  Avvc»fAiv  rf  iwo^fiv   ol  ev/iirttvlu.  wards,  built;  and  that  he  granted  to 

It  is  viiible  that  fomething  is  wanting  the  citizens  of  Pallantium  their  liber- 

to  complete  the  fentence  :  For  neither  ties,  and  exempted  them  from  paying 

Mi^ctilo  in  the  vulgar  editions,  nor  tribute.     He,  further,  fays  that  the 

AfTf  «|avIo9  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  town,  built  by  Evander  and  his  people 

which  is  much  better,  can  be  applied  near  the  Tiber,  afterwards,  changed 

to  this.     I  would,  therefore  read  ikIv-  its  name  by  the  lofs  of  the  two  letters 

cctiloj  which  the  learned  reader  will,  I  ^  and  v.    Which,  by  the  way,  fhews 

believe,  think  not  improper  in  this  the  correftncfs  of  the  Vatican  manu- 

place.     I  am  furprifed  that  the  com*  fcript  in  a  point,  in  which  all  the  edi* 

mentators,  who,  often,  labour  points  tions  are  faulty.   M  ♦  *  *  fays  that  all 

of  lefs  confequence,  have  taken  no  the  palaces  of  princes  have  taken  their 

notice  of  this*  name  from  this  town^  for  which  he 

9  In  Arcad.  c.  43. 

about 
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about  thredcc««  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  Romans 
themfelves  fay.  This  colony  had  for  its  leader  Evander, 
faid  to  have  been  the  fbn  of  Mercury,  and  of  ibme  Arcadian 
nymph,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Themis,  and  fay  flie  was 
infpired :  But  the  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  call  her, 
in  the  language  of  their  country,  "  Carmenta,  which  implies 
the  feme  -as  ^effKiu^oc,  in  Greek,  a  Prophetefs  in  verfe.  For 
the  Romans  call  w^a;,  verfes^  Carmina.  However,  they  agree 
that  this  woman,  poflefled  by  divine  infpiration,  prophefied^ 
in  verle,  to  the  people  of  things  to  come.  This  colony  was 
not  fent  out  by  the  common  confent  of  the  nation ;  but,  a 
{edition  having  arisen  among  the  people,  the  fa<Stion,  which 
was  defeated,  left  the  country  of  their  own  accord.  Faunus, 
a  defcendant  of  Mars,  happened,  at  that  time,  to  have 
''  inherited  the  kingdom  of  the  Aborigines,  a  man,  as  it  is 

quotes  Pliny,  B.  iv.  c.  6.     I  have  be-  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the 

fore  me  Harduin's  '  Pliny,  and  all  I  truly  poetical  drefs  Virgil  has  given  to 

can  find  in  that  place  are  thefe  words,  a  plain  hiftorical  fadb,  viz.  that  Evaa- 

Palantium,  unde  Palatium  Romae.  der,  and  his  Arcadians  were  fettled  in 

97'  K«(f(fti7«»  orojMc^vny.  It  appears  the  very  fpot,  where  Rome,  afterwards,, 

by  this,  and  many  other  paffages  in  ftood, 

our  author,  that  he,  and  Virgil  de-  pajpmftu  armmta  mdtbant 

rived  their  accounts  from  the  fame        JRmatM^ueforeyttlataismugirtcarimsK 
authorities.     The  latter  makes  Apneas        „.  Er«}.x««  i*  t.7i  t,.  /3««.a««»  rm 

go  to  Evander  to  implore  his  affiftance  AeoP.y,,«r  »«{«A«<p«f  i  *«t«w.  M  •  •  • 

againft  the  Rutuli.     After  Evander  js  t^c  only  one  of  all  the  trandators, 

had  promifed  to  affift  him,  and  given  ^^o  has  not  expreffed  the  fenfe  of  the 

him  an  account  of  the  ancient  inha-  ^ord  »«{«a,<p-j.   Thofe,  who  are  welt 

bitants  of  the  country,  he  fays  \  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 

MepulfumpatridyptkgipttextremafequtHtim  know  there  is  a  great  difiference  be- 

FoTtuna  omniptttnSy  *t  inelu£hibiU  fatum  tween    \»f»&w*ny  and   «'«(«eA«^C«ir«ni  ;. 

His  pofuert  locis :  matrifqut  tgtrt  trimmJa  the  firft  fignifies  to  receive  fimply,  and 

CarmtntisnjmphaemnitayttdeusatiaorJpellt.  the  other  to  receive  by  inheritance.    la 

'  B.  iv.  c.  6.       *  Vtxfgi,  Acn.  viii.  f.  333.       *  f.  360. 

faid. 
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laid,  of  adivity,  as  wdl  as  prudence,  whom  the  Romans, 
in  their  iacrifices,  and  fongs,  honor,  as  one  of  the  gods  of 
their  country.  This  man  recdved  the  Arcadians,  who 
were  but  few  in  number,  with  great  friendflxip,  a^d  gave 
them  as  much  of  his  own  lands  as  they  deiired.  And  the 
Arcadians,  as  Themis,  by  in^ation,  had  advifed  them, 
chofe  a  hiU,  not  (ax  from  the  Tiber,  which  is,  now,  near 
the  middle  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  built  a  finaU  village,  fuffioieDt  for  the  complements 
of  the  two  fhips,  in  which  th^  came  from  Greece :  This 
village  was  ordained  by  '^te  to  excel,  in  procefs  of  time,  all 
other  cities,  whether  Greek,  or  Barbarian,  not  only  in  its 
eJCtcnt,  and  the  majefty  of  its  empire,  but,  in  «very  other 
i]3[fbnce  of  profperity ;  and  to  be  celebrated,  above  them  all, 
as  long  as  human  nature  (hall  tfubfift.  This  village  they 
called  Pallantium  from  their  mother  city  in  Arcadia  :  How- 
ever, the  Romans  now  call  it  Palatium,  time  having  intro- 
duced  this  inaccuracy,  which  has  given  occafron  to  many 
abford  etymologies. 

XXXII.  But  fome  have  written,  of  whom  Polybius  the 
Megalopolitan  is  one,  that  it  was  called  {o,  from  a  yoimg 
man,  named  Palas,  -who  died  there;  that  he  was  the  fbn  of 
Hercules  by  Dyna,  the  daughter  of  Evander ;  and  that  his 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  frde,  having  raifed  a  monument 
for  him  on  the  hill,  called  the  place  Palantium  from  this 

this  laft  fenfe,  '  Plato  has  ufed  the    the  latter,  »o7f^or,  w  Kf<p«Af,  wr  Kt»l>iTM 
word  in  the  difcourfe  between  Socrates,    x»  arAMw  wnftKaStty  n  titnUiirm. 
jand  Gephalus  -,  where  the  former  aflcs 

■  In  «M»4i.;B,4.  p.  573. 

youth. 
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youth.  But  I  have  never  feen  any  monument  of  l*alas  at 
Rome,  neither  could  I  hear  of  any  facrifices,  or  any  thing 
of  that  nature,  performed  in  memory  of  him ;  although  this, 
femily  is  not  unrcmembered,  or  without  thofe  honors, 
with  whidi  divine  natures  are  worfhipped  by  men :  For  I 
find  that  public  facrifices  are  performed,  yearly,  by  the 
Romans,  to  Evander,  and  Carmenta,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  to  the  other  heroes,  and  genius's;  and  I  have  feen  two 
altars  raifed;  one  to  Carmenta,  under  the  Capitoline  hill, 
near  the  Carmental  gate ;  and  the  other  to  Evander,  at  the 
foot  of  another  hill,  called  the  Aventine  hiM,  not  far  from 
the  gate  Trigemina.  But  I  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind 
done  in  honor  of  Palas.  The  Arcadians,  therefore,  being 
fettled  all  together  under  the  hill,  planned  houfes  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  country,  and,  alfo,  built  temples. 
And,  firfl,  they  ereded  a  temple  to  the  Lycaean  Pan,  by  the 
diredion  of  Themis :  For,  among  the  Arcadians,  ^  Pan  is. 

w*  Ajjutffi  y«{  &«i*v  «fx««7«7«f  Ti  %at  thefe  two  nadons  did  not  underftand 

ri(*tt»t  »lo(  i  n»f.    'The  author  of  the  one  another.     But,  if  we  ihould  read 

hiftory  of  Heaven  derives  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  that  author 

tiiis  god,  who  was  worlhiped  by  the  has  brought  to  fupport  this  extraordi- 

Egyptians  at '  Mendes,  from  an  He-  nary  etymology,  as  my  truly  learned 

brew  word  t3»)S  Panimy   fignifying  friend,  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,   in  hi& 

iHa/^s,  which  the  perfons,  dreffed  like  curious  diflertation  on  the  Hebrew 

Fauns,  ufed  to  hang  upon  trees  after  language,  fays  we  ought  to  read  it> 

the  proceffions  peirormed  in  honor  what  will  become  of  this  etymological 

of  Bacchus.   This  etymology  depends  word,  Pfl»ir»?    For  he  plainly  ihews 

upon  a  fuppofed  affinity  between  the  that,  in  all  Hebrew  words,  where  no 

Egyptian    and    Hebrew    languages,  vowel  occurs,  we  ought  to  fupply  it 

which,  I  dare  fay,  is,  intirely,  ground-  by  an  t.     This  he,   very  judicioufly, 

lefs:  Fw,  I  think,  I  have  convinced  confirms  hy  reading  a'^p  a  partridge^ 

the  reader,  in  a  former  ''  note,  that  quera,  which  all  fportfmen  will  ac- 

T  B.  i  c.  17.       f  Herod.  In  Eaterp.  c.  46.       v  See  72^  Ann. 

the 
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the  mod  ancient,  and  the  moft  honoured  of  all  the  gods : 
Here  they  found  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe,  which  the 
Romans  call  the  Lupercal,  we  fhould  call  if'^Avmioy, 
Lycaeum :  But  the  ground  about  the  temple,  being,  now, 
all  built  upon,  the  ancient  difpofition  of  the  place  is  not  eafy 
to  be  guefled  at.  However,  there  was,  as  it  is  faid,  formerly, 
a  vaft  '°'  cavern  under  the  hill,  covered  with  a  grove,  of 
fpreading  oaks ;  deep  fountains  iiHied  from  the  foot  of  the 


knowledge  to  be  the  call  of  that  bird, 
Inftead  of  Panim^  therefore,  it  muft  be 
read,  and  written  in  Roman  lctters,P^- 
nim  ',  and  this,  at  once,  dcflroys  both 
the  etymology,  and  the  fyftem,  that 
is  built  upon  it.  But  there  is  another 
misfortune,  that  attends  this  etymo^ 
logy.  •  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptian  word  Mmdes  fignified  both 
the  god  Pan,  and  a  goat.  And,  for 
this  reafoH)  the  Egyptian  painters, 
and,  after  them,  the  Greek  painters, 
reprefented  Pan  with  the  face  and  legs 
of  a  goat.  By  this,  it  is  plain  that 
Pan  was  not  the  Egyptian  name  of 
this  god.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more 
natural  to  fuppofethe  word  to  be  what 
it,  plainly,  appears,  a  Greek  word, 
and  to  denote  the  univerfe ;  and  that 
the  Greeks,  and,  particularly,  the 
Arcadians,  in  adoring  Pan,  paid  a 
moft  reafonable  worlhip  to  the  great 
Creator,  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  ? 

«****.  Auxtfioy.  It  is  very  plain  from 
this  paffage,  as  well  as  from  many 
others  in  the  beft  authors,  that  thofe, 
yf\iO  derive  the  word  Lupercal  from 


the  wolf,  that  fuckled  Romulus,  and 
Remus,  are  under  a  great  miftake. 
And,  yet,  I  have  met  with  this  deri- 
vation in  fome  authors,  particularly, 
in  Ovid,  who  fays  of  this  wolf*, 

lUa  Uco  nomen fecit ;  hcus  ipfi  Lupifcis, 
Magna  dati  nutrix  praemia  la^is  habit. 

It  is  true  he  gives  the  true  etymology 
prefently  after ; 

^idvetat  Arcadio  diStoiaMonU  Lupercosf 
Faunus  in  Arcadia  templa  Lycaeus  habit. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Lycacan 
hill  in  Arcadia,  on  which,  ^  Paufanias 
fays,  the  temple  of  Pan  ftood,  gave 
name  to  the  Lupercal^  as,  I  dare  fay, 
the  Lycaean  games,  there  celebrated, 
gave  occaGon  to  the  Roman  Luptrcalia. 
■®''  l,icnKoLiw  wVo  T«  Ao$»  i^^ya^  etc. 
The  reader  will  obfcrve  this  defcrip- 
tion  to  be  a  little  poetical.  It  feems 
to  be  introduced  by  our  author  to  in- 
liven  his  narration.  Le  Jay,  and  the 
two  Latin  tranflators  have  contented 
themfelves  with  giving  the  naked  fenfe 
of  it.  The  other  French  tranflator  has 
rendered  it  with  greater  vivacity. 


*  In  Euterp.  c.  46.        *  F^or.  B.  ii.  f*  421.        ^  In  Arcad.  c.  38. 
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rocks,  arid  the  vsSicy  adjoining  to  the  predpices  was  ihaded 
with  thick  and  ftately  trees.  In  this  place,  they  raifed  an 
altar  to  this  god,  and  performed  a  facrifice  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  their  country,  which  the  Romans  offer  up  to  this 
day,  in  the  month  of  February,  after  the  winter  folftice, 
without  altering  any  thing  in  the  rites  then  performed.  The 
manner  of  this  fecrifice  will  be  related  afterwards :  Upon 
the  top  of  this  hill,  they  fet*°*  apart  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
they  dedicated  to  Vidory,  and  inftituted  annual  facrifices  to 
be  offered  up  to  her  alfb,  which  the  Romans  perform,  even, 
m  my  time. 

XXXIII.  The  Arcadians,  iabuloufly,  fay  this  goddefs 
was  the  daughter  of  Palas,  the  ion  of  Lycaon;  and  that  fhe 
received  thofe  honors  from  mankind,  which  fhe  now  en- 
joys, at  the  defire  of  Minerva,  with  whom  fhe  had  been  edu- 
cated :  For  they  fay  that  Minerva,  was  deHvered,  as  fbon  as 
fhe  was  bom,  to  Palas,  by  Jupiter,  and  that  fhe  was  brought 
up  by  him,  till  fhe  was  received  into  Heaven.  They  built, 
alfo,  a  temple  to  Ceres,  to  whom,  by  the  miniflry  of  women, 

»**•  T«  rut  »««)f  TtfMfeg  «5«A?»7if.     I  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  our  au- 

fhould  have  im^ned  that  «{«Aoir7«f,  thor  has  given  it  upon  this  occafion. 

which  cannot  be  applied  to  a  temple,  TtfAnof,  ««« «  utfAt^trfAuof  rov^t  rtu  hs 

might  have  taught  Portus,  and  his  TJfmv.    Hcfychius.     And  this  is  the 

follower,  le  Jay,  that  Ttjwoof,  in  this  fenfe,  and  the  only  fenfe  it  can  bear  in 

place,  does  not  fignify  a  ten^le.   That  the  following  paflage  of '  Homer, 

it  often  has  this  fignification  cannot  be  .  ^^ 

denied :  But  the  genume  fenfe  of  the  ^     „o*;,^„TEMEN02/*.V«K«»L«7,f. 

word,  and  the  only  one  it  can  bear  '^                                r         c      > 

here,  is  a  place fet  apart,  and  confecrated  Sylburgius,and  the  odier  French  tranf- 

to  vi£lory.    Ttftnet  is  derived  from  lator  have  rendered  it  very  properly. 
Tip«,  which  fignification  it  preferves, 

*  Odyf.  {.  i.  199. 

Vol.  I.  L  they 
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they  performed  ^^  facrifices  without  wine,  acccoding  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks ;  none  of  which  rites  have  been 
changed  by  time  to  this  day.  Befides^  they  dedicated  a 
tempk  to  the  Hippian  Neptune,  and  inftituted  a  feftivali 
called,  by  the  Arcadians,  EBppocrada,  and,  by  the  Romans, 
^  Confualia,  during  which,  it  is  cuilamary  among  the  latter, 
for  the  horfes,  and  mules  to  reft  from  work,  and  to  have 
their  heads  crowned  with  flowers*  They,  alfo,  confecrated 
many  other  temples,  altars,  and  images  of  the  gods ;  and 
inftituted  purifications,  and  ^orifices,  according  tx>  the  mao^ 
ner  of  their  own  coimtry,  which,  at  this  time,  are  performed 
without  any  alteration.     But  I  (hould  not  wonder  if  feme 

fof .  Kif^ftAioi  ^v^im.  Thele  facrifices  Qranfesj  after  the  Circus  was  built  bjr 

were  performed  without  any  libationaii  Taiqumius  Prifcus  :  They  are,  gene- 

of  wine,  from  whence  they  had  their  rally,  fuppoled  to  have  been  inftituted 

name.     There  is  a  paflTage  in  the  Oe-  by  Romulus,  after  the  raviflunent  of 

dipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles^  wbich,  tbc  Sabine  women.  Thoiugh  it  is  voy 

with  the  obfenr^tioin  of  the  fcholiaft  poflTible  that  he    might  only  revive 
upon  it,  win  ferve  to  clear  up  this    them.    Everyone,  who  has  read  the 

iptMUX.  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors,  muft 

y  yat  «?  w«7«  ^"^^  ^'^  ^^^^  magnificence  thcfe 

m^Umt  Cumr  afUvPir'  ifoiiropm  8*«^5&  were  cdehnited,  and  what  hea^ 

Njj(p»p  aomtf  *.  ^^^  fondnefs  for  this,  or  that  fadion 

(that  waa  the  tcrm^  created  among  the 

Upon  which,  the  fthoKaft  fays,  ho  foe^ators.    It  is    thought  that  the 

calls  the  Eumenides  «oiytfr,  on  v  rviy*  chariot  races,  inftituted  by  Oenomaus 

iilai  otm  uvlutf^    a/jC  vV«(-   £«  x^f  tt  ^  Eljs,  gave  the  firft  rife  to  thefe 

wn^aKiat    xah^lat    «i    (rirov/«i    «v7iMt.  Circeofian  games.   But,  as  thofe  races 

After  this  explanation  of  vif^oXi^i  di^  wer^,  a)ib,  celebrated  in  <  Arcadij^fo 

^ricuj  the  reader,  I  believe,  will  wonder  early  «s  the  funeral  of  Azan,  the  fon 

^  much  as  myfelf  to  find  thispaflage  of  Areas,  the  ibiirth   king  of  th^ 

tranflated  by  le  Jay,  des  facrifices  qui  eoufttry  ^   and,,  as  Evaoder  was  an 

ffetoteni  point  fuivis  de  repas.  Arcadian,  it  is  very  probable  that  ho 

"''^'  Kmff^a\ta  vffo  PwfMu^r  Ac^^o/M^a.  mftitutied  thefe  games  in  Italy  after 

Thefe  were,  afterwards,  called  '  Ludi  Thofe  of  his.  own  country. 

*f.  98.        •  VaL  Max.  B.  ii.  c.  4.       ^  Paufiuiiaa  in.  Efiac.  c.  10.         s  Id.  in  Arcad.  c.  4. 

of 
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of  thefe  ceremonies,  from  thdr  great  antiquity ,  were  negle£t« 
ed)  and  forgotten  by  their  pofterity.  However,  thofe  that 
are  (till  pradifed,  are  fufHcient  proofs  of  the  cuiloms,  for- 
merly, in  ufe  among  the  Arcadians,  of  which  we  fhall  {peak 
more  at  large  in  another  place.  The  Arcadians  are  (aid, 
alio,  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  brought  into  Italy  the  ufe 
of  '**5  Greek  letters,  which  had,  lately,  appeared  among  them, 
and  inftrumrntal  muiic,  performed  on  the  Lyre,  and  thofe 
inftruments,  called  the  "*  Trigon,  and  the  Lydian:    For 

■'^*'  TfafAiAollmEK\»ivnunx(*i^*^'  This  Arcadians  themfehrcs  under  Evander^ 

fubjeft  will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  according  to  him,  had  but  juft  learned 

forty  firft  annotation  on  the  fourth  their  language,  before  they  came  into 

book.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  Italy.     I  wifh  I  knew  what  language 

poOlbie  for  me  to  pi6  by  dote  tranf-  thefe  Greeks  fpoke  before  they  learned 

fation  le  Jay  has  gjven  us  of  this  Greek.     What  would  Dionyfius  have 

pafiage :    His  brethren  of  Trevoux  &id,  coukl  it  have  been  poflU>te  for 

will)  I  believe,  find  great  diiEcuIty  to  him  to  know  that  his  judicious,  learn* 

interpret  away  the  abfurdity  of  it :  ed»  and  elegant  hiftorywoufd,  one  day, 

Theie  are  his  words :  Oh  dii  mfils  ani  be,  thus  wretchedly,  mang^  hy  a 

ufparli  Us  frmitrs  en  Itaiit  tufage  dc  nrnn,  who  has  been  celebrated  with  all 

ia  langut  Grecque^  qui  pour  eux  tncfmes  the  power  of  partial  eloquence  for  his 

i^rii  shrs  t9ute  muvelU.   Nothing  can  tranfladon  of  it? 
be  plainer  than  that  our  author  fays        ''*^'  Tf iyi#»«  nm  A\Jou   The  firft  of 

the    Arcadians    brought    the  Greek  theie  mufical  inftruments  is  mentioned 

ktteri,   and  not  $be  Greek  language^  by  Pollux :    So  that,  we  have  reafbn 

into  luly.     Has  be  not  faid  often  to  look  upon  this  as  the  true  reading, 

enough    that  the  Aborigines,    who  As  to  the  other,  Cafaubon  refers  us  to 

were  Greeks,  came  into  Italy  nnany  the  following  verfe  of  Ion,  mentioned 

generations  before  Evander,  and  that  by  ^  Athenaeus,  and  fays  no  more  of 

the  Pelafgi,  who  were,  alfo,  Greeks  of  it: 

Peloi^nnefus,  came  into  Itdy  fome        j,,,,^  „     ^,^  .  ^^^  ^ 

generations  before  Evander  f  And,  yet,  '        ^ 

if  we  belieTC  le  Jay,  none  of  thefe  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  Avitt 

Greeks  brought  their  language  into  the  name  of  this  inftrument,  becaufe 

Itoly  i  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  thefe  Greeks  *  Athenaeus  fays,  in  anodier  place,  that 

could  not  fpcak  Greek :    Nay,  the  the  Pctoponnefians  were  taught  mufic 

*  B.  jdv.  c.  8.         ilb.  c.  j; 

La  the 
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the  fhepherd's  pipe  was  the  only  muiical  inventioh  then 
in  ufe.'  They  are  feid,  alfo,  to  have  inftituted  laws;  to 
have  brought  mankind  over  from  the  favagenefs,  which, 
then,  generally,  prevailed,  to  a  fenfe  of  humanity;  and 
likewife,  to  have  introduced  arts,  and  fciences,  and  many 
other  things  conducive  to  the  public  good  :  And,  for  thefe 
reafons,  they  were  very  much  cheriftied  by  thofe,  who  had 
received  them.  This  was  the  fecond  Greek  nation,  that 
came  into  Italy  after  the  Pelafgi ;  and,  living  in  common 
with  the  Aborigines,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  beft  part 
of  Rome. 

XXXIV.  A  few  years  after  the  Arcadians,  another  colony 
of  Greeks  came  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Hercules, 
then  returned  ftom  theconqueft  of  Spain,  and  of  thofe  parts, 
that  extend  to  the  weftern  ocean ;  fome  of  his  followers, 
defiring  Hercules  to  difmifs  them  from  his  fervice,  remained 
in  this  country ;  and  built  a  town  on  a  hill,  proper  for  that 
purpofe,  diftant  fromPallantium  about  three  ftadia.  This  is 
now  called  the  Capitoline  hill,  but,  by  the  men  of  that  time, 
the  Saturnian,  and,  in  Greek,  it  may  be  called  the  Cronian, 
hill.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  ftaid  behind,  were 
Peloponnefians,  Pheneatae,  and  Epeii  of  Elis,  who  were, 
no  longer,  defirous  to  return  home,  becaufe  their  country 

by  the  Phrygians,  and  Lydians,  who  new    inftruments,    and  new  tafte^ } 

followed  Pelops    into  Peloponnefus.  which  made  Anaxilas  fay  that  muiic. 

As  to  the  mufic  exprefled  by  thefe  like  Africa,  was  every  year,  producing 

inftruments,  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  fome  new  monftcr : 

to  inquire  into  it  v  becaufe  the  mufi-  „  ,«m,,  rf  «V«f  A.e«.,,  w(ot  rm  Sttmf, 

cians,  in  all  ap,  have  been  great  m-  ^^  „  ^^„„  ^^'  „,^^i„  ^,^^  ^ 
novators,  and  were,  ever,  inventing 

had 
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had  been  laid  wsifte  iii  the  war  agaihft  Herculte.  ;  Some 
Trojans,  like  wife,  were  mixed  with  thefe,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Laomedon,  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Ilium,  when  Hercules 
made  himfetf  -mailer  of  that  city.  And  I  am  of  opinicm 
that  all  the  reft  of  the  army,  aUb,  v?ho  were  either  tired. out: 
with  labor,  or  weary  with  wandering,  having  obtained  a 
difmiffion,  remained  here.  Some  think  this  hill  had,  an- 
ciendy,  the  fame  name,  as  I  have. faid,  .and  that  the  Epei 
were  veiy  well  pleaied  with  thejfituation  in  memory  of  the 
Cronian  hill  in  Elis,  which  ftands  in  the  Pifeean  country, 
near  the  river  Alpheus ;  and  which  the  Elei  look  upon  as 
confecrated  to  j^tum ;  and,  a£Eembling  tc^ther  at  certain 
times,  they  honour*  it^with  ficrificcsj  and  other  marks  of 
reverence.  But  '"^Euxoius,  an  ancient  poetj  and  fome  other 
Italian  mythologifts,  are  .of  opinion  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Piiaei  themfelves,  from  its  Jikenefs 
to  their  Cronian  hill;  that  the  Epdi,  together  with  Her-; 
cules,  ereded  the  altar  to  Saturn,  which  remains,  to  this- day, 

"y  Ev?«of.    I  think  Lapus  was  in  which  gave  occafion  t6  the  poets  to 

the  right  in  reading  Evwof  inftead  of  call. that  aerathe  golden  age:.  ^ 

Ev|.«.,  though  I  find^Voffiusis  of  Jureaque^utperhibent.illofubregefuere 

another  opinion.     PJawever  I  do  not  Saecda-JuphciMpopuUiiipacereUaU 
only  think  that  Enniys  was  the  ancient  -^  «-  .r        &       > 

poet  here  meant  by  our  author,  but  fays '  Virgil,  «•  ho,  every  where,  (hews 

that  the  following  paffage  in  Ennius  he  was,  perfeftly,  verfed  in  the  anti- 

is  the  very  place  he  alludes  to  •,  quities  of  his  country.     It  is  no  won- 

Saturmusm  der,  therefore,   that  the  fubjefts  of 

Nmen  erat,  de  quo  late  Saturnia  terra.  Saturnus,  in  gratitude  for  the  happi- 

nefs  they  enjoyed  under  his  beneficent 

All  authors  agree  that  Saturnus  reign-  government,  fhould  give  his  name  to 

ed  in  Italy ;  and  that,  in  his  reign,  their  country, 
his  fubjeds  enjoyed  great  profperity, 

^  De  hift.  Grace.  B.  iii.  p.  368.        >  Aeneid  B.  viii.  :i^.  324. 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  afcent)  that  leads  frooi  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol ;  and  that  they  inftituted  the  facrifice, 
which  the  Roqians,  eren  at  this  time,  perform  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  But>  from  the  heft  oonjei^ures  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  I  find  that,  even  before  thfi  arrival 
of  Hercules  in  Italy,  this  place  was  eoniecra^ted  to  Saturn, 
and  called,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  ^  Saturnian  hill; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  coafl^  whi(;h  is,  now,  called  Italy, 
ti^as  confecrated  to  this  god,  and,  by  the  inhabitants,  calkd 
Saturnia,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Sibylline  books,  and  other 
oracles  delivered  by  the  gods :  And,  in  many  parte  of  the 
country,  there  are  temples  dedicated  to  this  god,  and  mmy 
cities  bear  the  fame  name,  by  which  the  whole  coaft  was 
known  at  that  time :  And  (everal  places  are  called  by  tjbe 
name  of  that  god,  partioidarly  rocks,  and  eminences. 

XXXV.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  called  Italy,  from 
Italus,  "*  a  man  of  great  power  ;  who,  according  to  Antich' 
chus,  the  Syracufian,  being  both  a  wife  and  good  prince, 
and,  having  prevailed  on  fome  of  his  neighbours  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  fubdued  the  reft  by  force,  he  made  himfdf 

"*-  Er  KvJtfM  iwnSx.  Both  the  Latin  writes  «ri  for  axo.     Th«y  have,  alib,- 

tranflators  have  rendered  tm  in  this  mifled  M  *  *  *,  who,  in  his  mar^nal 

place,  as  if  it  fignified  in  the  time^  or  note,  fays,  ou  fous  U  regne  i'un  prince, 

under  the  reign,  as  fxt  A\f |«e«i^etr,  in  The  Latin  tranflators  might  have  con- 

Alexauder's  reign ;  and,  to  exprefs  this  fidered   how  "  Virgil  h%s  cxprefled 

lenfe  of  the  prepofition,  they  have  both  himfelf  in  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing : 
faid,  fui  vire  fraepetente.    But  they 

ought  to  have  confidered  that  Diony-  nuncfdma  minores 

fius  often  imitJtfes  Herodotus  in  the  Italfmdixiffe.diuiidcnmine.gemem. 
ufe  of  this  word,  who  almoft  always 

■  AeneVi*  B.  iii.  f.  165. 

mafter 
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mailer  of  all  that  country,  which  lies  hecwten  the '°'  Lame- 
tine  and  Scylledc  bay»;  which  part,  he  iays,  was  the  firft> 
that  was  called  Italy  from  Italus.  .  After  he  had  pofiefibd 
himfelf  of  this  trad,  and  had  many  (ubjeds  under  his  com- 
mand, he,  immediately,  aimed  at  ilibduing  diofe  nations, 
that  lay  OMitiguous,  and  united  many  cities  under  his  go- 
vernment; he  fays,  alio,  that  Italus  was  an  Oenotnan.  But 
Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  fays,  that,  when  Hercules  was  driv- 
ing Geryon*s  cows  to  Argos,  and,  already,  in  Italy,  a  calf 
left  the  herd  ^  and,  running  away,  wandered  over  all  that 
coafl ;  and  that  it  fwam  over  die  intermediate  ftre^t,  and 
went  into  Sicily ;  that  Hercules,  following  the  calf,  inquired 
d  the  inhabitants  wherever  he  came,  if  they  had  ieen  if  j 
and  that  diey,  underfbnding  but  htde  Greek,  and,  from  the 
defcription  he  gave  them  of  the  animal,  calling  it  by  the 
name  of  "^  Vitulus,  by  which  it  is  fitll  known,  he,  £rom  that 
animal,  caSed  aQ  the  country  the  calf  had  wandered  orer, 
Vitalia;  and  he  adds,  thatitis  no  wonder  the  name  has  been 
changed  by  time,  fince  the  likealteration  has^  al&r,  katnened  to 

109.  rp^  „  N<»#ifTi»i»  x«i  Tu  XKvhi^tn.  called,    Porttu  Herculis.    Here    the 

■  Cluver,  plainly,  (hews  due  we  mud  Scylletk  gu)[^  begin«>  and  reaches  ta 

'  read  AmuiS'w  and  SkwaakIixv  :  The  firft  the  promontory,  anciently,  called  Scyl> 

gtslpb,  nere  mentioned  by  our  author,  laeum,  now,  Coda  deUa  Felpe. 
be^s  at  the  promontffly,  anciently,        »"'  Oui7tcA«».  Timaeus,  according  to 

called  Lametum,  or  Lampetes,  from  "  Varro,  fays  that,  in  ancient  Greece,, 

a  neighbouring  city,  that  was  called  bulls  were  called  It«am  :  Graeciu  enim 

by  both  tbefe  names:  This  promon-  antiqua  (ut  fcribit  Timaeus)  taurojvo- 

tory,  he  lays,  is  now  called  Capo  So-  eabat  IroAvf .     Our  author  had  great 

vano  %  and,  from  thence,  the  wKtrot  reafon  to  reje£b   this  etymology  of 

Atfftjfltfw,  now  called,  Golfo  di  S.  Eu-  Hellanicus,  and  to  conclude  that  Italy 

fmiay  extendi  to  another  foreland,  received  its  name  from  Italus. 

■Inltal.  Ant.  B.  IT.  p.  1290,  and  IZ94.        •  V«rodereraft.  B.  iLc  5. 

many 
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many.  Greek  names.  But,' whether,  as  Antiochus  iays,  the 
country  took  this  nanie  from  a.,Qommmdtt,  which,  perhaps^ 
is  the  mofl  probable;  or,  according  to  Hellanicus,  from  (he 
calf,  yet,  this,  at  leaft,  is  manifeft  from  hoth  their  accounts^ 
that,  in  Hercules  time,  or  yeiy  little  before^  it  was  called 
Italia:  For,  before  this,  the  Greeks  called  it  He^ieria,  and 
Aufbnia,,and  the  people  of  the  countiy,  Saturnia,  as  I  £ud- 
before. 

XXXVI.  There  is  another  fable  related  by  the  inhabi-" 
tarits,  that,  before  Jupitcr*s  reign,  Saturn  was  king  of.thw. 
country,  and  that  the  celebrated  age  in  his  reign,  "'abound- 
ing in  the  produce  of  every  ieaibn,  was  enjoyed  by  none 
more  than  by  them.  And,  indeed,  if  any  one,  fetting  afide 
the  fabulous  part  of  this  accoimt,  will  examine  the  merit  of 
any  particular  country,  from  which  mankind,  immediately 
after  their  birth,  received  the  greateft  enjoyments,  whether 
they  fpnmg  from  the  earth,  according  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, or  were  formed  by  any  other  means,  he  will  find  none 
more  beneficent  to  them  than  this.  For,  if  we  compare  onfe. 
country  with  another  of  the  fame  extent,  in  my  opinion, 
Italy  is  the  beft,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  even  of  all  others. 
Though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  I  fhall  not  be  beHeved  by 
many,  when  they  refledl  on  Egypt,  Libya,  Babylonia,  and 
many  other  "*  fruitful  countries.     But  I  do  not  confine  the 

"'•  BiQc  otTTctciiu^thfif^'oirofoit  w(cti  dance.     It  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  moft! 

^y»ir»».  Thus  has  le  Jay  tranQated  this  extraordinary,  fuch  an  age;  or  fuch  a 

paflagc}  ces  Siecles  fi  connusj  et  ft  for-  tranflation,  . 

tune%^  pendant  Ufquels  toutes  les  faifons         "*•  Xwj^i  fviaifiovts.  If,  hyfelicitas^ 

di  Vanyue  produifoient  une  egale  abon-  the  Latin  tranflators  meant  fertility^ 

richneis 
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richnefs  of  the  foil  to  one  fort  of  fruits ;  neither  am  I  fond 
of  living  in  a  place,  where  there  are,  only,  fat  arable  lands, 
and  nothing,  or  little  elfe,  ufeful :  But  I  look  upon  that 
country,  as  the  heft,  which  is  the  moft  felf-fufficient,  and, 
generally,  ftands  leaft  in  need  of  foreign  commodities : 
Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that  Italy  enjoys  this  univerfal  ferti- 
lity, and  plenty  of  every  thing  ufefiil  beyond  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

XXXVIL  "^For  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  arable 
land,  without  wanting  wood,  like  a  corn-country  :  On  the 

which  I  much  doubt,  they  have  rcn-  Upon  which,  Servius  fays  very  well, 
dered  «u#«i/Aowf  properly.  It  is  plain  id  ejl^  fertilem.  The  other  French 
^e  Jay  did  not  think  they  took  the  tranflatbr  has  rendered  it  very  proper- 
word  in  that  fenfe  i  becaufe  he  has  ly.  But,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
jtranQated  it,  liewc  Ji  cilibres  par  les  whether  our  author  ufed  the  word  in 
delices  qu^on  y  gouie.  That  iuictif^m^  this  fenfe,  that  doubt  would  be  cle^r- 
when  applied  to  a  country,  or  to  land,  cd  up  by  what  he  fays  in  the  next  v 
/ignifics/rr///,  will  not  be  doubted  by  fentence,  ♦ 
any  one,  who  has  read  the  beft  Greek  "3*  Ou  y«^  ct^vfctt  i;^«  aycAa^i^  etc. 
authors,  particularly,  the  poets  j  and  This  defcription  of  Italy  is  very  much^ 
this  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  Latin  wri-  laboured  :  The  thoughts  are  fo  juft, 
j:ers  have,  from  them,  given  tofelix^  and  the  expreflions  fo  clofe,  that  I  am 
a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  we  apt  to  believe  it  coll  our  author  fome 
have  in  Virgil ;  who,  in  defcribing  the  pains :  I  am  furc  it  coft  me  a  great 
fertility  of  valleys,  derives  the  caufe  deal  to  tranflate  it ;  neither  can  I  fay 
ofthatfertility  from  the  waters,  which,  I  have  fatisfied  myfelf ;  much  lefs,  I 
in  falling  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  fear,  have  I  fatisfied  the  learned  rea- 
conyey  iato  thofe  valleys  a  fertilifing  der,  after  he  has  compared  it  with  the 
foil;  a  circumftance  which  all  our  original.  The  Latin  tranflators  have 
farmers  are  very  well  acquainted  with :  given  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  that  is  all. 

Le  Jay  has  made  a  florid  period,  and 

At  qu^eplnguishumut,  dukique  uligim  latta,  gj^en  us  fomething  like  the  authoi^s 

^iquefrequmsbirhisitfertilisubere campus^  gnfe   in  very  good  language.      The 

^alemfaepe  cavi  mantis  cortvalU  foUmus  other  French  tranflator  has  given  the 

Defpiart:  hucfummis  Uquuntur  rupibus  amna^  ^hole  fenfe ;  but  as  he  has  made  three 

Yt]iccm\vLt  trabunt  limumv.  periods  of  one,  the  clofenefs  of  the 

P  Virgil,  Gcorg.  B.  ii.  f.  1 84. 

Vol.  i.  .     .  M  other 
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other  fide,  the  foil  is  proper  for  all  forts  of  trees,  without 
being  reduced  to  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  like  a  wood-land  j  or, 
by  yielding  plenty  of  both,  rendered '  unfit  for  pafture: 
Neither  can  it  be  laid  that  it  is  rich  in  com,  wood,  and  paf^ 
ture,  yet  unpleafant  to  live  in;  but  abounds,  as  I  may  lay, 
in  all  forts  of  delights,  and  advant^es*  To  what  corn- 
country,  "t  watered,  not  with  rivers,  but  with  rains  fix^m 
Heaven,  do  the  plains  of  Campania  yield;  in  which  I 
have  feen  land^  that  bears,  even,  "^  three  crops  in  a  year, 


defcription  is  loft  in  the  length  of  it. 
The  reader  will  obferve  that  I  have 
extended  the  fignification  of  aroAvx«f- 
TTQi  to  wood,  as  well  as  corn^  in  order 
to  make  this  part  as  comprehenfive 
as  the  other,  which  our  author,  cer- 
tainly, defigned. 

*'4'  A^io/Aivtii.  Thus  I  read  it,  after 
the  Vatican  manufcript,  inftcad  of 
a^iofjLivoi.  The  Latin  tranflators,  who 
had  never  feen  this  manufcript,  are  to 
be  cxcufcd :  But  the  French  tranda- 
tors,  who  both  trandated,  as  they 
themfelves  fay, from  Hudfon*s  edition, 
in  which  the  readings  of  this  manu- 
fcript are  all  along  fet  down  at  the  foot 
of  every  page,  will  not,  I  believe,  be, 
fo  eafily,  excufed  for  having  preferred 
a  reading  that,  vifibly,  takes  off  from 
the  merit  of  Campania,  which  our 
author  is  here  commending.  In  the 
firft  place,  there  is  fcarce  any  country, 
which  is  not  a  fen,  or  recovered  from 
a  fen,  like  Holland,  that  is  watered 
with  more  rivers,  than  Campania, 
And  fecondly,  I  dcfire  the  reader's 
opinion,  whether  our  author  would 
have  omitted  this  circumftance  fo  fa- 
vorable to  the  country  he  recommends. 


and  have  given  it  to  Thofe  with  which 
he  compares  it.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  in  the  fummer  through  hot 
countries,  that  are  not  wtU  watered 
with  rivers,  muft  remember  how  the 
corn  languifhed,  the  grafs  was  burnt 
up,  and  the  cattle  pined  for  want  both 
of  food,  and  water.  With  thefe  coun- 
tries, therefore,  our  author  compares 
Campania,  and  a(ks  very  juftly;  To 
what  corn-countries,  that  are  watered, 
only  with  rains,  and  not  with  rivers, 
do  the  plains  of  Compania  yield  ? 

"s-  T^iKMfTH^  tf^x^otf.  No  Englifh 
farmer  would  believe  that  any  land 
could  bear  three  crops  in  a  year ;  and 
yet  there  are  no  faf mers  in  the  world, 
who  underftand  agriculture  better,  or 
pradtife  it  with  greater  fuccefs.  How- 
ever, ^Strabo  %s  the  fame  thing, 
nay  more,  of  the  Campanian  plains : 
For  he  fays  that  fome  of  them,  even 
bear  a  fourth  crop  of  cabbages,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature.  If  Cam- 
pania is  fo  fertil,  how  comes  it  to  pafs 
that  we,  frequently,  fend  corn  thither  ? 
— The  foil  is  not  changed,  but  the 
government  is. 


<i  B.  V.  p.  372^ 


bringmg, 
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bringing,  fucceffively,  to  perfedion  the  winter,  fummer,  and 
autumnal  grain  ?  To  what  olive-grounds  are  Thofe  of  the 
Mefapii,  the  Daunii,  the  Sabines,  and  many  others,  in- 
ferior ?  To  what  vineyards,  Thofe  of  Tyrrhenia,  Alba, 
and  Falemus ;  where  the  foil  is,  wonderfully,  kind  to  vines, 
and,  with  the  leaft  labor,  produces  plenty  of  the  fineft  grapes  ? 
Befides  the  land,  that  is  cultivated,  Italy  abounds  inpaftures 
fcM-  fbeep,  and  goats ;  yet  more  extenfive,  and  more  won- 
derful are  Thofe  aifigned  to  horfes,  and  neat  cattle  :  For,  not 
cMily  the  marfh,  and  meadow  grafs,  which  is  very  plentiful, 
but  the  infinite  quantity  of  That,  growing  in  ""unculti- 
vated places,  on  which  the  catde  feed  in  fummer,  by  being 
dewy,  and  moift,  preferves  them,  always,  in  good  condition. 
But,  above  all  thefe  things,  the  woods,  growing  upon  pre- 
cipices) in  vallies,  and  on  uncultivated  hills,  are  mod  worthy 
of  admiration ;  from  which,  the  inhabitants  are,  abundantly, 
fupplied  with  "'  fine  timber  for  the  building  of  (hips,  and 
for  all  other  works.  Neither  are  any  of  thefe  materials  hard 
to  be  come  at,  or  at  a  diflance  from  common  ufe,  but  eafy 

'i^' Tm  if  tfyaimr.    To  this  word  t\gn\&.t%  uncultivated  places  overgrown 

the  two  Latin  tranflators,  and  M  **  *  with  bujbes  and  trees.    Ofy«f  imAoIm 

(for  le  Jay  has  left  it  out)  have  given  r»  xtxuutSn  kch  o^hm  x*^<')  "■"  OTK 

'  the  fenfe  of  cultivated  landsy  which,  I  EnEPFAZOMENA.    oStv  xki  «  Mfyetf nu$ 

think,  it  will  not  bear  in  this  place  -,  ofyxt  vi^ofano(iMA-r,y  t«i<iv1i}  r<r  yrc,  in^i 

bec^ufe  the  grafs,   growing  on  arable  vit  iT«Aijuif«'a*  A9)(v«iei  lity»^wn.  'Har- 

lands,  in  fo  hot  a  climate  as  That  of  pocration  -,  who  quotes  Demofthenes, 

Italy,  can  never  be  called,  with  any  iri^i  a\>i\»^tttt ;  where  it  is  plain  that  he 

propriety,  i^evi^tt  %»i  K»l»ffvlo(,  dewy  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe. 

and  moift  i  but  That  growing  in  un-  "t  KtitiaMitvMvirtiytirtiJui.CsLCiuboa 

cultivated  places  under  the  Ihade  of  has  obferved  that  vKnt  is  wanting  to 

bulhes,  and  trees,  may,  very  well,  be  complete  the  fenfe :  But  I  think  it 

called  fo.   And  I  fliall  produce  a  very  may,  very  well,  be  underftood, 
great  ajuthority  to  fhew  that  o^yxf 

S  M   2                                     to 
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to  be  employed,  and  all  ready  at  hand ;  which  is  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  rivers,  that  water  all  that  coafl;  and 
make  the  carriage,  and  exchange  of  every  thing  the  country 
produces,  very  convenient.  Springs,  alfo,  of  hot  waters  have 
beta  difcovered  in  many  places,  affording  moft  pleaiant 
baths,  and  of  fovereign  ufe  in  chronical  diftempers.  There 
are  "'  mines  of  all  forts,  plenty  of  wild  beafts  for  hunting, 
and  variety  c^  fea-fifh ;  befides  innumerable  other  things, 
fome  ufeful,  and  others  worthy  of  admiration :  But  the  moil 
advanta^ous  of  all,  is  the  happy  temper  of  the  air,  fuiting 
itfelf  to  every  foafon :  So  that,  neither  the  formation  of  fruits, 
nor  the  conftitution  of  animals  are,  in  the  leaft,  injured  by 
cxceffive  cold,  or  heat* 

XXXVIII.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ancients 
looked  upon  this  country,  as  confecrated  to  Saturn,  frnce  they 
efleemed  this  god  to  be  the  "'giver,  and  accomplifher  of  all 
happinefs ;  whether  he  ought  to  be  called  Cronos,  with  the 
Greeks,  c^^  Saturnius,  with  the  Romans :  But,  by  which 

*>'*  Mf7«(XA«  9»i!oi»r«.    It  is  well  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  traditions, 

known  that  fifI«XA«r,  in  Greek,  and  which  prevailed  among  the  people, 

metattum  in  jLatin,   fignify  both  the  whofe  hiftory  he  writes.     I  have,  in  a 

vum^  and  tba  metal.  The  French  tranf-  former  note,  ihewn  that  Saturn  was  a 

lators  have  taken  the  word  in  the  laft  kin^  of  Italy,  under  whofe  reign  his 

fenfe ;  I  have  taken  it  in  the  firft.  fubjeds  enjoyed  fo  great  a  degree  of 

"9*  n»tnt  tvici$f*ofK»f  iolnf*  x«i  irAif-  happinefs,  taat  their  pofterity  looked 

fiilti*.   M***aiks,  how  wis  agrees  upon  that  aera,   as  the  golden  age. 

with  the  poets,  and  aftrologers,  who  We  muft,  certainly,  read  Cronos  in 

thought  that  Saturn,  and  the  planet,  the  firft  part  of  the  following  fentence, 

which  bears  his  name,  were  thecaufe  of  and  Saturnius  in  the  laft }  becaufe  our 

eviL    To  this  I  anfwer,  that  our  au*  author  told  us,  a  little  before,  that 

thor  was  neither  a  poet,  nor  an  aftro-  Cronos  was  called  by  the  people  (^ 

log^r,  but  an  hiftorian ;  who,  with  Italy,  Saturnitu, 
great  reafon^  thinks  hinaCelf  obliged 

name 
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name  foe^cr  he  is  called,  he  comprehends  univerfal  nature : 
It  is  no  wonder,  I  fay,  if  the  ancients,  feeing  this  country 
abounding  with  univerlal  plenty,  and  every  charm  mankind 
are  fond  of;  and,  judging  thofe  places  the  moft  proper  to 
be  confecrated  both  to  divine  and  human  natures,  which 
are  moil  agreeable  to  them,  dedicated  the  mountains  and 
Woods  to  Pan  j  the  meadows  and  green  lawns  to  the  nymphs  > 
the  (hores,  and  iilands  to  the  fea-gods ;  and  all  other  places^ 
that  were  moft  agreeable  to  each  deity.  It  is  faid,  alfo, 
that  the  ancients  facrificed  human  vidims  to  Saturn,  as  it 
was  pradifed  at  Carthage,  while  that  city  fubfifled ;  and 
among  the  Celti,  at  this  day,  and  other  v/eftem  nations : 
And,  that  "°  Hercules,  defiring  to  abblifli  the  ufe  of  this 
facrifice,  ereded  the  altar  upon  the  Satumian  hill,  and  in- 
ftituted  a  facrifice  of  unflained  vi<9ims  burning  on  a  pure 
iire.  And,  left  the  inhabitants  fhould  make  it  a  matter  of 
confcience  to  negleA  the  facri£ces  of  their  country,  he 
direded  them  to  appeafe  the  anger  <^  the  god,  by  making 
images,  refembling  the  men  they  ufed  to  tie  hand  and  foot, 

»*«•  HfaxXta   it^  ctc.    '  Plutarch,  enmity,  againft  their  neighbours,  the 

alfo,  attributes  this  inftitution  to  Her-  Argiviy  called  thofe  pageants  by  that 

cules,  who,  by  this  means,  put  an  end  name.    If  any  thing  can  be  ridiculous 

to  that  deteftable  cuftom  of  facrificing  in  cruelty,  the  method  of  facrificing 

human  vidims ;  and  adds,  that  the  human  vidtims  by  the  Albani  muft  be 

Romans  called  thefe  p^eants,  Argivi',  fo.   *  Strabo  fays,  that  the  high-priefl 

either  becaufe  the  Barbarians,  who  of  Albania,  a  country  near  the  Cafpian 

lived  in  thofe  parts,  called  all  the  fea,  pampertrd  a  man  during  a  wnole 

Greeks,  yirgiviy  and  put  as  many  of  year ;  and,  having  anointed  him  with 

diem  to  death  in  this  manner,  as  they  precious  oil^  he  facrificed  him,  with 

could  take;,  or,  becauiethe  Arcadians,  other  viftims,  to  the  moon,  who,  it 

under  Evander,  retaining  their  ancient  feems,  was  their  favorite  goddefs.. 

t  la  Rom.  Qgief.       •  B.  ii.  p.,  f6t^ 

and 
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and  throw  into  the  Tiber ;  and,  drefling  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  inftead  <^  men ;  to 
the  end  that,  if  any  fcru{de  remained  in  their  minds,  it 
might  be  removed,  the  refemblance  o£  the  ancient  tragical 
icene  being  ftill  preferved.  This  ceremony  the  Romans 
perform,  even,  to  this  day,  a  little  after  the  vernal  aequinox, 
on  the  ides  of  May ;  which  day  they  account  the  middle  of 
the  month :  On  which,  after  the  ufual  facrifices,  the  pontifs, 
who  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  their  order,  together  with 
the  virgins,  who  have  the  care  of  the  perpetual  fire,  the 
praetors,  and  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  are  allowed  to  aflUl  at 
thefe  rites,  throw,  from  the  holy  bridge,  into  the  river  Tiber, 
thirty  pageants,  refembling  men,  which  they  call  Argivi. 
But,  concerning  the  facrifices,  and  the  other  rites,  which  the 
Roman  people  perform,  according  to  the  manner  both  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  their  own  country,  we  fhall  fpeak  in 
another  place.  At  prefent,  it  feems  requiflte  to  give  a  niore 
particular  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hercules  in  Italy,  and 
to  omit  nothing  worthy  of  notice  that  he  performed  there. 

XXXIX.  The  relations,  concerning  this  god,  are,  partly 
fabulous,  and,  partly  true.  The  fabulous  account  of  his 
arrival,  is  this ;  that  Hercules,  being  commanded  by  Euryf- 
theus,  among  other  laboi^,  to  drive  Geryon*s  cows  from 
Erythea  to  Argos,  performed  the  work ;  and,  having  pafled 
through  many  places  of  Italy  in  his  return  home,  came, 
alfb,  into  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Aborigines,  which 
lies  near  Pallantium:  Where,  finding  a  great  deal  of  fine 
pafhire  for  his  cows,  he  let  them  grafe ;  and,  being 
'.'    ;  opprefled 
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oppreffcd  with  labor,  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  robber  of  that  country,  whofe  name  was 
Cacus,  happened  to  fee  the  cows  feeding  without  a  keeper, 
and  longed  to  have  them:  But,  feeing  Hercules  lie  there 
aileep,  he  imagined  he  could  not  drive  them  all  away  with- 
out being  difcovered ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  faw  the  thing 
would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty :  So,  he  fecreted  a 
few  of  them  in  a  cave  hard  by,  in  which  he  lived,  dragging 
each  of  them  thither  by  the  tail,  "'  contrary  to  the  natural 
gait  of  animals.  This  might  have  concealed  all  proof  of 
the  theft,  as  the  way  he  dragged  them,  appeared  contrary 

»»*•  EiA7r»\iv  rfif  x»7^  cpvcriir  roi^^uoK  But  I  doubt  not  to  convince  the  reader 

vo^ffti;.     M  *  *  *  has  thought  fit  to  that  g/^vaAiv  does  not  fignify  a  reculons\ 

kave  out  theie  words,  and  the  reaibn  and  that  it  is  not  an  adverb,,  but  a 

he  gives  for  it,  is,   that  the  phrafe  is  prepofition  in  this  place,  and,  elegant- 

ufelc^fs,  and  would  be  inestcufable  in  ly,  joined  with  a  genitive  cafe,  and 

a  Latin  author  -,  but  may  be  excufcd  governs  tjjc  «r«f  «<*{ :  If  it  does  not,  I 

in  Dionyfius  by  reafon  of  the  copiouf-  would  fain  know  what  does.     I  fay, 

nefs  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  his  then,  that  tfjtwctKiv  here  fignifies  con- 

difFufed  ftyle.     But  I  can  no  more  trary^  which  I  fhall  prove  from  a  fi- 

agree  withnim  in  the  excufe  he  makes  milar  phrafe  in  Herodotus,  who  tells^ 

for  our  author,  than  in  the  fault  he  us,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Egyptian, 

imputes  to  him.    For^  in  my  opinion,  priefts,  what  might  occafion  the  Nile 

thecopioufnefs  of  a  language  can  be  no  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  fummer, 

excufe  to  a  writer  for  introducing  ufc-  and  to  run  low  in  the  winter  j  and,  by 

lefsphrafes.  But  I,  greatly,  lufptrd:  that  what  power,  that  river  was  of  a  na- 

the  Latin  tranflation  of  Sylburgius,  ture  contrary  to  That  of  other  rivers, 

and  not  the  Greek  text,   gave  that  *  u^^ioi^  avlag  ^tV^a  iwctfAtv  t^^  6  Nff- 

gentleman  reafon  to  think  this  phrafe  hoc  xa  EMIIAAIN  v%(pvKi¥ut  tw  »\\m 

ufelefs.  Sylburgius  has  rendered  t/AVw  wil<»iAm.      Both  "  Livy,  and  "^  Virgil 

A«>,  aver/as^  and  then  adds,  contra  fc-  relate  this  adventure  of  Cacus,  the  firft 

litum  animalium  incejfum.  After  M*  *  *  with  all  the  elegance  of  an  hiftorian, 

had  tranflated  averfas^  a  reculons^  I  do  and  the  other  with  all  the  power  of 

not  wonder  he  looked  upon  what  fol-  poetry, 
lows  as  not  deferving  to  be  tranilated. 

J  In  Eaterp.  c.  19.        »  B.  i.  c.  7*        y  B.  viii,  f..  194; 

to 
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to  the  traces  of  their  feet.  But  Hercules,  arifing  from  flecp 
foon  after ;  and,  having  counted  the  cows,  and  found  how 
many  were  miffing,  he  was,  for  fome  time,  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs  whither  they  were  gone ;  and,  fuppoiing  them  to 
have  ftraycd  from  pafture,  he  fought  them  all  over  the 
country :  But,  not  finding  them,  he  came  to  the  cave,  and, 
though  he  was  fo  far  '**  deceived  by  the  traces,  as  not  to  rely 
much  on  their  being  there,  he  determined,  neverthelefs, 
to  fearch  the  place.  But  Cacus  flood  before  the  door,  and, 
when  Hercules  inquired  after  the  cows,  denied  he  had  feen 
them ;  and,  when  he  defired  to  fearch  the  cave,  would  not 
fufFer  him  to  do  it ;  but  called  upon  his  neighbours  for 
affiflance,  complaining  of  the  violence  offered  to  him  by  a 
fbanger.  Upon  this,  Hercules  foimd  himfelf  in  great 
perplexity  ;  however,  he  thought  of  an  expedient,  which 
was  to  drive  the  refl  of  die  cows  to  the  cave.  When  thofe 
within  heard  the  well  known  voice,  and  perceived  the  fmelli 
of  their  companions,  they  bellowed  to  them  again,  and  their 
voice  difcovered  the  theft.  Cacus,  therefore,  when  his 
robbery  was  thus  brought  to  light,  put  himfelf  upon  his 
defence,  and  called  out  to  his  fellow-fhepherds.  But, 
Hercules,  in  a  rage,  killed  him  with  his  club,  and  drove  out 
the  cows ;  when,  finding  the  cave  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  thieves,  he  demoliflied  it,  and  "*  buried  the  robber  under 
its  ruins.     Then,  having  purified  himfelf  in  the  river  from 

,  »*»•  Ai»fu(*no(' E^eurcSttuntt.  Suidas;  followed  the  Vatican  manufcript,  be- 

who  quotes  this  very  pafTage  to  fup-  caufe  I  do  not  think  it  very  probablie 

port  that  fenfe  of  the  word.  that  Hercules  fliould  demolifh  thfs 

"3*  Eirtxtilcttm^ltt  rm  hjmki.  I  have  cave  with  a  Ihepherd's  crook. 

the 
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the  murder,  he  erected  an  altar  near  the  place  to  Jupiter 
the  (Hfcoverer,  which  is  now  at  Rome,  near  the  gate 
Trigemina,  and  fecrificed  a  calf  to  the  god,  in  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  having  found  his  cows.  This  lacrifice 
the  Romans  perform,  even,  at  this  day ;  in  which,  they 
obferve  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  manner  he 
inftituted  them. 

XL.  When  the  Aborigines,  and  the  Arcadians,  whoUved 
at  Pallantium,  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Cacus,  and 
law  Hercules,  they  thought  themfelves  exceeding  happy,  in 
being  rid  of  the  former,  whom  they  detelled  for  his  rob- 
beries ;  and  were  Aruck  with  admiration  at  the  fight  of  the 
latter,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  fomething  divine :  The 
poorer  fort,  cutting  branches  of  laurel,  which  grows  there  in 
great  plenty,  crowned  both  him,  and  themfelves  with  it : 
Their  kings,  alfo,  came,  and  defired  Hercules  to  be  their 
gueft.  But,  when  he  informed  them  of  his  name,  his  ex- 
tradion,  and  his  achievements,  they  recommended  both 
their  country,  and  themfelves  to  his  fiiendfhip.  And  £van- 
der,  who  had  long  before,  learned  from  Themis,  that  it  was 
ordained  by  fate,  that  Ho'cules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and 
Alcmena,  changing  his  mortal  nature,  fhould  become  im- 
mortal by  his  virtue,  as  foon  as  he  knew  who  he  was,  re- 
folved  to  be  the  firft  in  rendering  Hercules  propitious  to 
him,  by  paying  him  divine  honors;  and,  through  hafle, 
ereded  an  extemporary  altar,  near  which,  he  facrificed  an 
unreclaimed  heifer,  having  firft  communicated  the  oracle  to 

Vol.  I.  N  Hercules, 
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Hercules,  and  defired  him  to  "*  begin  the  facrifice*  Her- 
cules, admiring  their  hofpitality,  entertained  the  people  with 
a  feaft,  having  facrificed  fbme  of  the  cows,  and  fet  apart  the 
tenths  of  the  reft  of  his  booty ;  and,  to  their  kings,  he  gave 
a  large  country  belonging  to  the  Ligures,  and  to  fome  others 
of  their  neighbours,  the  command  of  which  they  very  much 
defired,  and,  from  which  he  had,  before,  expelled  fome 
'^^  lawlefs  persons.  It  is  ^d,  alio,  that  he  defired  the  in- 
habitants, fince  diey  were  the  firft,  who  had  acknowledged 
his  divinity,  that  they  would  perpetuate  the  honors,  they 

'H*  T«»  Ufm  nJt^^laAm.  I  have  could  lead  him  to  inform  us,  that  this 
tranflated  this,  generally,  te  begin  the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
facrifice  \  but  that  is  not  fufficient  to  giants  ;  ^hcn,  cafting  my  eye  on  this 
let  the  reader  into  the  fcnfc  of  the  paflage,  as  tranflated  bv  Sylburgius, 
word  Kolafx^S'^h  which  is  thus  •  ex-  I  found  he  had  rendered  it  dius  ;  ex- 
plained by  Hefychius  x«7»{S«<d-fln  tk  puljbfriusindevirisquibufdaminmam* 
lfe«ir,  rm  r^tx^w  antntmoai :  It  feems,  bus :  So  that,  he  has  tranflated  the 
this  ceremony  was  not  unknown  to  Latin  tranflation ;  but  with  this  mif- 
Homer  5  who,  in  fpeaking  rf  the  fortune^  that  he  has  applied  immams 
facrifice  preparatory  to  the  fingle  com-  to  the  fize  of  thefc  men,  as  well  as  to 
bat  between  Paris,  and  Menelaus,  fays  their  behaviour,  which  word,  I  am 
of  Agamemnon^  perfuaded,  Sylburgiua  defigned  eo  ap- 
A  •  ,  w  ply  only  to  the  latter :  And  yet  this 
A^r«r  «  «^A«,  raf^t  rf  .^j^  .  |/ntlcman  has  thought  fit  to  conclude 

But  this  is,  more  fully,  explained  by  his  prthct  with  this  remarkable  pc- 
Virgil  in  the  facrifice  perrformed  by  riod;  which,  by  the  way,  viGblyfquints 
the  infernal  prieftefe,  at  le  Jay's  tranflation ;  fe/pere  au  m$ins 
Bujummascarpfns media inurcornuafius,  ^'onntm  convoincra  pas  f  avoir  tra^ 
Jgnibus  impofuitfacrh  libamina  p^i^la^  j^tt  fur  ks  verftons^  Lannesfans  confulter 
^     "^  U  Uxte  Grec.     It  is  certain  that,  upon 
'^5'  TLct^cuio^g  rivctt  e|  «v7ifc  t^Qot^w  this  QccafioB,  he  cannot  be  cenviSed 
«vO{«Tj?f .  I  was  wondering  how  M***  of  tranflating  the  Latin  verfion,  be- 
came to  render  this  paffage,  //  eu  chafa  caufe  he  has  miftaken  it  j  but  it  13  a$ 
ks  anciens  babitmts^  qui  n^  ay  ant  ni  loix  certain    that  he    never  confuted  the 
ni police  menoientune  vie  auffideregUe  que  Greek  text  \  if  he  had,   he  would  not 
leur  taiUe  etoit  enorme:   I  could  not  have  iniagined  that  2r«(«v#^oi  «»tfA»tr<M 
conceive,  .1  fay,  how  the  Greek  text  could  figfiify  men  of  an  enormous  Jize. 
^  Iliad.  T.  /.  273.  '  Aencid.  vi.  f.  245. 

had 
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had  paid  him,  by  oflFering  up,  every  year,  an  unreclaimed 
heifer,  and  '**  performing  the  facrifice  with  Greek  ceremo- 
nies; and,  that  he  taught  them  thofe  rites,  to  the  end  their 
offerings  might,  always,  be  acceptable  to  him,  chufing  two 
noble  families  for  that  miniftry :  And  that  thofe,  who  were, 
then,  inftru^ed  in  the  Greek  difcijJine,  were  the  Potitii,  and 
Pinarii,  whofe  dcfcendants  continued,  a  long  time,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  thefe  (acrifices,  performing  them  in  the 
manner  he  had  appointed ;  the  Potitii  prefiding  at  the  fii-. 
crifice,  and  taking  the  firft  part  of  the  '*' burnt-offering, 
while  the  Hnarii  were  excluded  from  tailing  the  intrails, 
and  admkted,  only,  to  the  feccMid  rank  in  thofe  ceremonies, 
which  were  to  be  performed  by  both  of  them ;  and  it  is  i&id, 
that  this  difgrace  was  fixed  upon  them,  for  having  been 
late  in  their  attendance  5  fince,  being  ordered  to  be  prefent, 
early,  in  the  morning,  th^  did  not  come  till  the  intrails 
were  eaten.  Now,  the  poflierity  of  thefe  families  have, 
no  longer,  the  fuperintendance  over  thefe  Acrifices;  but 
flaves,^  purchafed  with  the  public  money,  perform  them 
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*«*•  Ayifiwiltf.  Ttt  rut  Qwnif  tir!l%'  "'*  AXA«  zrttJit  **  ru  infitfiv  Wo* 

Kwailti.  Suidas.   Le  Jay  has  invened  S^mrtv  aultK.  Tlatf  tcufiltit  km  tm  igfw. 

the  fenfe  of  this  whole  period  :  For,  Hefychius.     But  this  fignification  of 

contrary  to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  the  word  weithf  is  fo  common  in  all 

text,   he  has  made  the  Arcadians  de-  Greek  authors,  that  it  was,  almoft, 

fire  Hercules  to  perpetuate  the  honors  unneceflary  to  fupport  it  by  a  quota- 

they  had  paid  him,  and  to  do  every  tion.  After  the  example  of  the  Greeks, 

thing  elkf  which,  in  the  text,  Hercu*  the  Romans  gave  this  fenfe,  alfo,   to 

les  defires  them  to  do.  the  word^«m,  many  inftances  of  which 

»7*  Ei*irufch  T»  x«M«/Mr«(  U(».  Hefy-  are  to  be  found  in  their  bed:  writers, 

chius }  whom  Portus  has,  alfo,  quoted  ^  Cicero  fays  to  Atticus,  pacrfejivus 

upon  this  occafion.  anagnofits    nofter    Sefitbeus   decefferaft 

>  B.  i.  Epift.  12. 

N  2  in 
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in  their  room.  For  what  reafons,  this  cuftom  was  changed, 
and  how  the  god  manifefted  himfelf  concerning  this  change 
of  the  priefts,  I  fhall  relate  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the 
hiftory.  The  altar,  on  which  Hercules  offered  up  the  tenths, 
is  called  by  the  Romans,  ara  "^  maxima,  the  greateji  altar  t 
it  ftands  near  the  market,  called  Boarium,  and  is  held  in  the 
greateft  veneration  by  the  inhabitants :  For,  upon  that  altar, 
oaths  are  taken,  and  agreements  made  by  thofe,  who  are 
defirous  to  tranfad  any  thing  unalterably ;  and  the  tenths 
of  different  things  are  there,  frequently,  offered  up,  purfuant 
to  vows.  However,  the  ftru<aure  of  it  is  much  inferior  to 
its  reputation.  In  many  other  places,  alfo,  in  Italy,  temples 
are  dedicated  to  this  god,  and  altars  ercded  to  him  in  cities, 

meque  plus  quam  fervi  nwrs  debere  vide-  For  he  has  tranflated  it,  des  efclaves. 

batur^  conmoverat.     I  am,  therefore.  Our  author  fays  he  defigns,  afterwards, 

furprifcd  that  Sylburgius  (hould  cor-  to  give  an  account  of  the  confcquences, 

reft  his  own  tranflation,  unlefs  he  there  that  attended  this  fubftituting  of  (laves 

means  to  correft  this  error  inGelenius,  to  officiate  in  the  room  of  the  Potitii ; 

and  fubftitute  fueri^  in  the  room  of  as  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the 

fervi ;  which,  (hews  he  did  not  take  eleven  books,  that  remain,  it  may,  in 

pueri  *in  the  lenfe  I  have  mentioned.  fonUe  degree,  be  fupplied  by  *  Livy, 

Livy,  in  (peaking  of  this  very  affair  who  fays  their  whole  family  became 

of  the  Potitii,  calls  the  men  who  of-  extinft  j  tradito  fervis  publicis  folenni 

ficiated  in  their  room,  fervi  publici\  familiaemimfierio^genus  omne  Potiliorum 

which  fignifies,  literally,  vcuiu  «k  r^  interiit :    So  their  religious  prejudices 

iviuoffiyi  w^ot.     But  this   is  not  all :  taught  them  to  think. 

For  I  obfervc  that  the  faults,  and  me-  "9-  Mtyi^o^.     This  circumftance, 

rits  of  the  Latin,  communicate  them-  alfo,   is  taken  notice  of  by  *  Virgil ; 

felves  to  the  French,  tranflators  ;  Syl-  who*,  in  fpeaking  of  Hercules,  when 

burgius,  by  fubftituting />«^r/  to  fervi  he  was  in  Italy,  makes  Evander  fay  to 

has  milled  M***  who  has  rendered  it,  Aeneas  : 

de  jeunes  gens  •,  and  Portus,  by  faying  Hanc  aram  lucojatuit ;  guae  mmmz  femper 

fervi  J  has  condufted  his  tranflator,  le  Diatur  mblsy  et  etit  quae  mmtrnfemper. 
Jay,  to  the  true  fcnfe  of  the  word  : 

*B.  i.  C.7-        "Aeneid.  B.viii.j^.  271. 

and 
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and  highways,  there  being  fcarce  any  part  of  Italy,  in  which 
this  god  is  not  honoured.  And  this  is  the  fabulous  tradition 
concerning  him. 

XLI.  But  That,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  truth,  and 
which  many,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  his  adions, 
have  imbraced,  is  as  follows :  That  Hercules,  being  the 
greateft  commander  of  his  age,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable  army,  marched  over  all  the  trad,  that  lies  on 
this  fide  of  the  ocean,  deftroying  all  fuch  '»'  monarchies,  as 

1JO'  Tvpemit  0«;««  xffi  Avxvfa  rois  rv(»*nt  •  muft  be  taken  in  the  lenfe  1 

4»«X*f*'»»**'  J  obfcrve  that  all  the  tranf-  have  here  ^vcn  it  v 

lators  have  rendered  Tv^nmt  ^yrannyy  E<»rf(  y»(  uint»  ;t{ij,  rvfumitt  trsft 

ivithout  confidering  that  the  word  in  K•^^us«»»^«^M•»,T'«AA«^lvnC«r;t?«*'• 

t:t  iXg^fi^efSot:^  San'SJ  This  i,  faid  by  Eteocle,  to  hi,  .other 

™ent|afi„glepe^^^^^^^^  l-'^,^^^^lZ7:^^t^^ 

monarchy:  ^nd.  I  think,  it  «  plain  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  agreement.    It  is 

enough  that  our  »"*°L?"«^'J?^„  i  well  known  that  -  Ciclro  has  tranflated 

mthjsfenfehere;  othemife^^^  ,hefe  verfes.  which,  he  fays,  Caefar 

not  have  faid  that  Hercules  deftroy-  ^^  ^^^^^                 ^  ^^.^  inflation 

ed  fuch  tyranmes,  ^^e^f  ««;---'  will  prove,   much  better  than  I  can. 

tyrannies  are  fo  in  their  own  nature.  ,^     ^   .  ,     ,       ^. 

It  has  been  obfcrvcd  by  many  writers,  Namjiytolaf^  eftjusy  regnandi^r^//^ 

and,  particularly,  by  the  fcholiaft  of  Vtolandufn  eft :  altis  rebus pietatem  colas. 

Sophocles  in  the  argument  of  Oedi-  But  I  cannot  omit  thercfleftion  which 

pus,  the  tyrant,  that  this  word  is  of  a  Cicero  makes  upon  this  fentiment.  Ca- 

Jater  date  than  the  agp  of  Homer,  pitalis Eteocles^  hy^ht^  velpotius Euri-- 

and  Hefiod,  who  never  make  ufe  of  it.  pides^  qui  id  unum^  quod  omnium  feeler atif- 

It  is  certain  that  the  ^  former,  in  fpeak-  Jimumfuerat^  exceperit.  This  was  fpoken 

ing  of  Echetus,  the  moft  wicked  of  all  like  aRoman,to  whom  the  very  name  of 

pien,  callshim  a  king,  and  not  aty rant ;  a  king  was  odious.  But,  notwithftand- 

^  ^     ^         '   ^  '^  countrymen,  It  is  veryprobable  that,  if 

In  the  following  verfes  of  ^  Euripides,    Rome  had  been  governed  by  a  limited 
which  Caefar  had  fo  often  in  his  mouth,    monarchy,  (he  had  never  felt  a  tyranny, 
k  Odyff.  r.  f.  84.        « In  Phocn.  f.  527.        ^  Dc  Ofliciis,  B.  iii.  c.  2 1 . 

were 
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were  grievous  ^nd  oppreffive  to  the  fubjed,  and  fuch  com- 
monwealths,  asinfulted,  and  injured  the  neighbouring  ftatcs,. 
mankind  living,  at  that  time,  in  a  favage  manner,  and  put- 
ting ftrangers  to  death  without  any  regard  to  juftice ;  and, 
in  their  room,  he  conftituted  monarchies,  limited  by  law, 
and  well-ordered  commonwealths,  and  introduced  cufloms 
full  of  humanity,  and  univerfal  compaflion :  Befides  this, 
he  mingled  with  Greek  and  Barbarous  nations,  as  well  diole 
living  on  the  fea-coaft,  as  thofe  inhabiting  the  inland  coun- 
try, who,  till  then,  converfed  with  diffidence,  and  a  diftant 
behaviour ;  built  cities  in  defert  places ;  turned  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  that  overflowed  the  country ;  cut  roads 
through  inacceffible  mountains ;  and  contrived  other  means, 
by  which  every  land,  and  fea  might  lie  open  to  the  ufe  of 
all  mankind.  But  he  came  not  into  Italy  alone,  or  driving 
a  herd  of  cows;  for,  neither  is  this  country  in  the  road 
from  Spain  to  Argos,  neither  would  fo  great  honors  have 
been  paid  to  him,  merely,  for  pafGng  through  it :  But, 
having,  already,  conquered  Spain,  he  came  hither,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  fubdue,  and  reign  over 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  :  Ajid  was  obHged  to  ftay 
there  the  longer,  both  for  want  of  his  fleet,  which  was  de- 
tained by  ftormy  weather;  and,  becaufe  all  the  nations  of 
Italy  did  not,  willingly,  lubmit  to  him.  For,  befides  other 
Barbarians,  the  Ligures,  a  numerous  and  warUke  people, 
feated  in  the  paflages  of  the  Alps,  endeavoured  to  oppoie,  by 
arms,  his  entrance  into  Italy :  Upon  whichoccafion,  a  very  great 

battle 
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battle  was  fought  by  the  Greeks,  who  loft  all  their  '*'  weapons 
in  the  fight.  This  war  is  taken  notice  of  by  Aefchylus,  one 
of  the  ancient  poets,  in  his  Prometheus  releafed :  For,  there^ 
Prometheus  is  introduced  foretelling  to  Hercules  every  thing,, 
that  was  to  befal  him  in  his  exp^tion  againft  Geryon  ;  and 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  difficulties  he  was  to  encounter 
in  the  war  with  the  Ligures ;  the  verfes  are  thefe  r  "  You- 
**  will  meet  with  the  intrepid  army  of  the  Ligures;  where, 
"  warlike  thou^  you  are,  you  will  not  find  fault  with  the 
•*  engagement:  For  it  is  decreed  that^  even,  your  weapons 
«  fliall  faU  you." 

»3»*  T«»  ^Kuv.  B«xof,  ia  Greek,  like  cularly,  that  part,  which  mentions  the 

feltmiy  in  Latin,  fignifies  a  weapMt  cloud  taught  with  a  fhower  of  ftones} 

generally.  BtAor,  ^Mt^w^M,  «xir.  He-  and,  as  Strabo  is  the  only  author,  that 

lychius.    Notwithftanding  diis,  both  I  know  of,  in  whom  they  are  to  be 

du:  French  tranflators  have  thought  fit  found,  I  ihall  tranfcribe  them  for  the 

to  render  it  des  flecbes,  arrows,  as  if  fatisfaftion  of  the  learned  reader : 

Hercules  had  commanded  an  army  of  d    a*«^  a      >>       .  « 

Indians.     The  tn«edy  of  Aefchylus,  E,W»  .x.<^«.  i.  t»  «  y«w  A.()or 

out  of  which  ourluthor  cites  th/folT  ^t'xT  T  ^*^' -T  ^     T' 

lowing  verfes,  is  loft.     «  Strabo,.  in  TAV^^^^'^V^'f"^'    1 

defcribing  th^  coaft  of  Languedoc,  J^^^'''^"««'^Y'''^l'''*t'''^"''*^«'*'* 

and  Provence,  fays  the  ground,  where  ^ZTx  ^I"^  k'  ''"'^V" 

riiis  battle  w«  Lght,^  lies  between  B«a«,  Jj«.«.  p«A.^  A,y«.  ,f  .7«. 

Marfeilles,  and  the  mouthy  or  rather  I  remember  to  have  feen  this  ftony 

mouths   cxf  the  Rhone;    and   adds  field  in  Provence,    as  I  went  from 

feveral  other  verfes  of  Aefchylus  to  Marfcilles  to  Aries  :  The  people  of 

Thofe  quoted  by  our  author.  It  feems  the  country  call  it  in  their  language, 

thisfpot,  tihcn,  was,  and  now  is,  full  which  is  very  different  from  French, 

of  ftoncs,    which  Prometheus    tells  las  craux.     But  a  man  of  learning  at 

Hercules  (hould  be  fent  down  from  Aix  told  me,  the  proper  name  of  it 

Heaven   to    fupply    his  army   with  was  Z^  rir^w»^ //^r/r//V;i ;  which /hews - 

weapons,   after  their  own  had  failed  that  the  memory  of  this  tradition  is . 

them.   As  thefe  verfes  are  written  with  ftill  prefervcd, 

a  ^rit  peculiar  to  Aefchylus,  parti-  * 

•B.  iv.  p.  276. 

XLII. 
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XLII.  After  Hercules  had  defeated  this  people,  and 
gained  the  pais,  Come  delivered  up  their  cities  to  him  of 
their  own  accord,  particularly,  thofe,  who  were  of  Greek 
extraction,  or  had  not  forces  equal  to  his;  but  the  greateft 
part  of  them  were  reduced  by  war,  and  fieges.  Among 
thofe  fubdued  by  battle,  was  this  Cacus,  Co  much  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  fables ;  a  very  barbarous  prince,  reigning 
over  a  favage  people:  He,  they  lay,  oppofed  Hercules, 
trufting  to  the  failnefles,  from  whence,  he  annoyed  the 
neighbouring  people ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Her- 
cules lay  incamped  in  a  plain  not  (an  off,  he  furniihed 
himfelf  Hke  a  robber,  and  fet  upon  him  on  a  fudden ;  and, 
the  army  being  aileep,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  their 
'J*  catde,  which  he  found  unguarded,  and  drove  them  away. 
Afterwards,  being  befreged  by  the  Greeks,  and  his  forts 
being  taken  by  florm,  he  was  killed  after  a  flout  refrftance : 
His  cafUes  bemg  demoUfhed,  the  country  round  them  was 
divide  among  the  '"  followers  of  Hercules,  the  Arcadians 
under  Evander,  and  Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  And 
there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  Epei,  the  Arcadians,  who 

*3"  AM«(f.  Anify  i  Tin  d'(tjuju«7«*  >33'  K«7«e  c^cit  infoi.  There  feetns 
tiytKti.  Hefychius.  I  am  fenfible  that  to  be  fomething  wanting  here  to  corn- 
he  fays  it  fignifies  alfo,  any  i>ooty  taken  plete  the  fenfe :  If  we  read  ««*  Irt^oi,  I 
in  war ;  and  that  this  is  the  fenfe,  in  think  it  will  be  clear  enough.  ThfC 
which  many  authors  ufe  the  word,  reader  will  remember  that  the  Trojans, 
But,  as  it,  particularly,  fignifics  a  mentioned  in  the  next  fentence,  were 
booty  confifting  of  cattle,  and,  as  our  thole,  who,  as  our  author,  before,  told 
author  has  added  «(T^^<t«t,  I  think  the  us,  had  lieen  taken  prifoners  by  Her- 
word  cannot  be  applied,  upon  this  oc- '  cules,  when  he  took  Troy,  and,  after 
cafion,  to  any  other.  For  which  rea-  that,  attended  him  in  his  expedition 
Ton,  hititt  in  M  *  *  *  does  not  feem  to  to  Spain:  For  Aeneas,  and  his  Trojans 
me  a  proper  tranflation  of  a««.  were  not  yet  arrived  in  Italy. 

came 
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came  from  Pheneus,  and  the  Trojans,  who  all  ftaid  behind, 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  For,  among  other  actions, 
which  Hercules  performed,  well  becoming  the  general  of 
an  army,  none  was  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  his 
employing,  for  fbme  time,  in  his  expeditions,  thole  he  drew 
out  of  the  cities  he  had  taken  j  and,  after  they  had,  chear- 
ftifly,  affifted  him  in  his  wars,  fettling  them  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  beftowing  on  them  the  riches  he 
had  gained  from  others.  Thefe  adions,  they  lay,  rendered 
the  name  of  Hercules  famous  in  Italy,  and  not  his  paflage 
through  it,  which  was  attended  with  nothing  worthy  of 
veneration. 

XLIII.  Some  lay,  that  he  left,  even,  two  fons,  by  twa 
women,  in  the  places  now  inhabited  by  the  Romans :  One 
of  his  fons  was  Palas,  whom  he  had  by  the  daughter  of  Evan- 
der;  whofe  name,  they  lay,  wasLauna;  the  other,  Latinus, 
whofe  mother  was  a  certain  northern  ^1,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  as  an  hoftage,  given  to  him  by  her  ^ther,  and  pre- 
ferved,  for  fome  time,  untouched ;  but,  while  he  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  falling  in  love  with  her,  he  got  her  with 
child :  And,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Argos,  he 
married  her  to  Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines :  And,  for 
this  leafon,  Latinus  is,  generally,  looked  upon  as  the  fon  of 
Faunus,  not  of  Hercules.  Palas,  they  fay,  died  before  he 
arrived  to  puberty ;  but  Latinus,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man, 
fucceeded  his  fadier  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Aborigines ;  and, 
being  killed  in  a  batde  againft  his  neighbours,  the  Rutili, 
widiout  leaving  any  male  ifliie,  the  government  devolved  on 

Vol.  I.  O  Aeneas, 
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Aeneas,  the  fbn  of  Anchifes,  his  fon-in*^kw.     But  thefe 
things  happened  at  other  periods  of  time. 

XLIV.  After  Hercules  had  fettled  every  thing  in  Italy 
according  to  his  defire,  and  his  naval  forces  were  arrived  in 
fafety  from  Spain,  he  ofiercd  up  to  the  gods  the  tenths  of 
his  booty,  and  built  a  '^fmall  town  of  die  iame  name  with 

134*  HoAixvuv  C9r<yvvju9v  cev7g  kIi^^.  .year  following,  he  died  on  the  ides  of 

This  is  the  unfortunate  town,  that  was  September,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Fla- 

fo  many  hundred  years,  afcerwards,  vius,  and  PoUio.   But  I  fuipe6t  that 

deftroyed  by  that  fatal  eruption  of  cither  Xiphilinus,  or  his  tranfcriber 

mount  Vefuvius,  in  which  Pliny  the  has  miftaken  the  name  of  the  firft 

elder  perilhed.     The  particulars    of  conful :  For,  in  the  Fafti  Confularesj  he 

which,  as  they  were  feen,   and  felt  at  is  called  M.  Piautius  Silvanus,  and  his 

Mifenum,  are  defcribed  by  his  ^nephew  collegue,   M.  Annius  Verus  Pollio, 

in  his  letter  to  Tacitus,  This  horrible  who  were  confuls  the  834^  year  of 

conflagration  is  mentioned  by  Sue-  Rome,  which  was  the  year  Titus  died, 

tonius  in  his  life  of  Titus,  in  whofe  Thefe  circumftances,  I  believe,  will 

reign  it  happened,  and  defcribed  in  aQ  convince  the  reader,  that  the  great 

its  dreadful  circumftances  by  *  Xiphi-  eruption  of  Vefuvius  muft  have  hap- 

linus,  the  abftra<5ter  of  EHon  Caflius.  pened  in  the  firft  year  of  hi*  reign. 

Some  learned  men  have  maintained.  Whatever  divcrfity  of  opinions  there 

that  the  eruption    of  Vefuvius,   by  might,  formerly,  have  been  concerning 

which  Hcrculaneum   was  deftroyed,  the  fituatioa  of  Herculaneum,  there 

happened  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  can  be  none  now,  fmce  the  difcoveries 

of  Titus :  But,  though  Suetonius  has  made  by  his  Sicilian  majefty*s  order: 

not  mentiojied  the  particular  year,  yet  For,  it,  plainly,  appears  by  the  temple 
it  is  certain^  that  it  happened  in  the  ■  of  Hercules,  his  ftatues,   and  many 

firft  of  his  reign.     We  know  both  by  infcriptions  there  found,  that  this  fub* 

^  Suetonius,   and  Xiphilinus,  that  he  terraneous  town  was  the  ancient  Her* 

reigned  two  years,  two  months,  and  culaneum.    I  have  heard  it  faid,  and, 

twenty  days-,  and,  by  the  latter,  that  moft  heartily,  wilh  it  may  be  true,  thar^ 

the  great  fire,  which  confumed  a  vaft  among  the  many  curious  monuments 

Number  of  public,  and  private  build-  of  antiquity,  there  difcovered,  feveral 

ings  at  Rome,  happened  the  year  after  manufcripts   of   the  ancient  authors 

this  erupiion  of  mount  Vefuvius,  while  have  been  found;  nay,  I  liave  heard 

Titus  was  abfent,  and  making  a  pro-  it  aflerted,  that  an  entireLivy  is  among 

grefs  through  Campania  to  comfort,  them  •„  and  why  may  we  not  hope, 

and  relieve  his  afflifted  fubjefts.    The  one  day,  to  fee  the  nine  laft  books  of 

^  Pliny,  B.  vi.  Epift.  16.        ^  p.  225.        ^  Sueton.  Life  of  Titus>  c.  1 1 . 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  in  the  place  where  his  fleet  lay  at  anchor  (which, 
being  now  inhabited  by  the  Romans,  and  lying  in  the  mid- 
way between  Pompeii,  and  Naples,  has,  at  all  times,  fecurt 
havens)  and  having  gained  glory,  worthy  of '^^  emulation, 
and  received  divine  honors  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
he  fet  fail  for  Sicily.  Thofe,  who  were  left  by  him,  both  as 
guards,  and  inhabitants,  of  Italy,  and  were  fettled  on  the 
Satumian  hill,  Hved,  for  fome  time,  tinder  a  feparate  govern- 
ment. But,  not  long  after,  joining  with  the  Aborigines  in 
their  manner  of  living,  their  laws,  and  their  religion,  as  the 
Arcadians,  and>  before  them,  the  Pelafgi,  had  done ;  and, 
partaking  of  the  fame  '^^  form  of  government,  they  came  ta 

our  author?  If  fuch  manufcripts  have  marian.  It  is,  fays  he,  uyaia  ti*oj 
been  found,  and  his  Sicilian  majefty  ^TttivfA^dt  (piovi^  nvos  x^i^  ffyivo^evi;  Tiy 
fliould  think  fit  to  make  them  public,  4^x?'  Le  Jay  fhews  he  faw  the  diffi- 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  will,  culcy  of  rendering  this  word,  by  leav- 
from  that  time,  be  looked  upon  as  a  ing  it  out.  The  other  French  tranf- 
common  benefactor  to  mankind  ;  and  lator,  has,  in  my  opinion,  faid  with 
his  name  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  great  propriety,  apres  avoir  dmni  defi 
thofe  great  authors,  thus  reftored  by  heaiM  exempks  de  vertu. 
him  to  life,  (hall  be  admired.  '3^*  noA««r  rt  tn^  »^n^  ton  ACo^iyio-i 
'35*  ZijAy.  This  is  a  very  fignificant  xojy«yfro'«»7ff.  I  have  given  to  whXh^  in 
word  in  Greek,  and  not  eafy  to  be  thisplace,  thefenfe  of  «'oAiI«^as  itis, 
tranflated  into  Englifli :  The  reafon  often,  ufed  by  the  beft  authors,  par- 
is,  that,  in  Greek,  it  is  ufed  in  a  greater  ticularly,  by  ^  Ariftotle  in  this  paiTage, 
latitude  than  our  language  will  allow.  ^<tvf^9y  roirvy  on  n  nOAli;  we  tsi  KpfvarvK^ 
Vor^  thovi^  vfthy^  fuch  a  one  deferved  roins.  And,  in  this  fenfc,  the  Latin 
emulatioitf  we  cannot  fay,  he  gained  authors,  after  the  example  of  the 
emulation^  which  the  Greeks  can ;  for  Greeks,  have  ufed  the  word  civitas^ 
which,  no  reafon  can  be  given,  but  as  ^  Cicero  calls  monarchy  regale  civi- 
that  there  is  a  humor  in  all  languages,  tatis  genus.  For  this  realon,  it  is  im- 
which  muft  be  complied  with.  I  poffiblc  to  know  in  what  fenfe  the 
cannot  omit  the  fine  definition  given  Latin  tranflators  have  ufed  that  word 
by  Suidas  of  the  word  ^ff\^,  though  in  rendering  this  paflage  \  but  the 
I  think  it  too  philofophicalffor  a  gram-  French  tranflator,  le  Jay,  whofe  lan- 

■Jlfei  ««^a.  B.  iii.  c.  6.        ^  De  Leg.  B.  iii.  c.  15. 

O  2  be 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  fame  nation.  So  much  I  thought 
proper  to  fay  concerning  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and 
the  Peloponnefians,  who  remained  in  Italy.  The  fecond 
generation,  and  about  the  fifty  fifth  year,  after  the  departure 
of  Hercules,  as  the  Romans  themfelves  fay,  Latinus,  the 
fon  of  Hercules,  and  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Faunus,  was  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

XLV.  At  that  time,  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Aeneas,  hzdt 
fled  from  Troy  after  it  was  taken,  landed  at  '^^  Laurcnturo, 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Aborigines,  lying  on  the  Tyrrhene 
fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber:  And,  having 
received  fi-om  the  Aborigines  fome  land  for  their  habitation, 
and  every  thing  elfe  they  defired,  they  built  a  town  on  a 
hill,  not  far  from  the  fea,  and  called  it  '^^  Lavinium^     Soon 

guage  leaves  no  room  for  that  doubt,  his  own  language  •,  for  he  (hould  hare 

makes  all  thefe  nations  live  in  the  fame  faid  ik  la  mir  Tyrrbemenne. 
city,  though  Dionyfius  has,  already,         '5^*  Awhm.    The  hill,  on  which 

defcribed  the  particular  parts  of  the  the  Trojans  built"  Lavinium,  is  three 

country  inhabited  by  each  of  diem.  Roman  miles  from  the  fea  j  and,  on 

»37-  Am(ff%¥.   M***  fays  that  Lau-  this  hill,  were  the  fpririgs,  that  fed  the 

rentum  is,  now,  called  San-Lorenzo,  river  ■  Numicius, 
But  ^  Cluver  fays  that  thofe,  who  call  baec  fontis  ftagna  NumicL 

this  town  by  diat  name,  are  miftaken; 

the  modern  name  of  it  being  Patemo.  Thefe  fpring$,  and  the  cavern  from 

The  fame  tranflator  has  rendered  thefe  whence  they  flowed,  were,  afterwards,, 

words,  %m  T»  Tstffnftnif  irt A*y«  KHiJitvou  confecrated  by  the  Romans,  to  a  god- 

fur  les  eotei  de  la  Tyrrheniey  when  it  defs,  called  Anna  Perenna^  in  whofe 

is  well  known  that  Tyrrhenia  lay  on  honor  there  was  a  feftival  inftituted  5 

the  weft  of  the  Tiber,  and  Lauren-  the  chcarfulnefs  of  which  *»Ovid  fays 

tum  on  the  caft  of  it,  between  Oftia,  he  was  fo  weW  pleafed  with,  dxat  he 

and  the  river  Numicius.     But,  if,  by  thought  it  delerved  to  be    related. 

la  Tyrrbemey  he  means  the  Tyrrbenefea^  After  he  has  defcribed  riiis  feftival,  he 

he  has  exprefted  himfelf  ill,  even,  in  tells  us  who  this  Anna  Perenna  was, 

iIb  Ital.  Ane.  B.  iii.p.  883.        "  aover,  in  lul  Ant.  p.  893.      •  Virgil,  Acn.  vii.  f.  150. 
f  Faflor.B.iia.^.  5<3. 

after 
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after  this,  they  changed  their  ancient  name,  and  were,  to- 


and  how  flie  came  tx>  be  thus  diftin- 
guifhed :  It  feems,  fhe  was  no  other 
than  Anna^  the  fifter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Dido,  her  confident  in  her  amour 
wkh  Aeneas,    and  a  perfon,  whom 
every  one,  who  reads  the  fourth  book 
of  Virgil,  muft  wifli  well  to.     After 
the  tragical  end  of  her  (ifter,  larba,  a 
Numidian    prince,     whofe   addrefies 
Dido  had  reje&ed,  took  Carthage,  and 
lent  poor  Anna  to  feek  her  fortune  : 
The  firft  place  ihe  took  refuge  in,  was 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  where  Battus,  who 
was  then  king  of  the  place,  as  Ovid 
fays,  received  her  very  courteoufly  j 
but,  being  threatened  by  Pygmalion, 
her  implacable  brother,  he  was  forced 
to  difmifs  her.  She  then  went  to  Italy ; 
and,  at  her  landing,  found  her  old 
friend  Aeneas,  who,  with  Achates, 
was»  then,   walking  by  the  fea  fide. 
They  were  both  much  furprifcd  at  ti)is 
unexpe&ed  meeting.     However,  Ae- 
neas, after  fome  aukward  excufes  for 
his  cruel  ufage  of  her  fifter,  takes  her 
home,  andrecommends  her  to  his  wife 
Lavinia :  But  ihe,  growing  jealous  of 
her,  Anna  was,  again,  forced  to  fly ; 
and,  in  her  flight,  the  river  Numicius 
fell,  in  love  with  her,   and  made  the 
partner  of  his  watery  bed.    After  this, 
flic  'fays  to  thofe,  who  were  fent  in 
learch  of  her, 

flacidifum  nymph  a  Numiciy 
AmMperennelatens^  AnnaPerennat/^^^. 

But  Anna's  honors  do  not  end  here  : 
For  (he  has,  fince,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  canonized  ;  and  there  is,  at 
this  inftant,  a  chapel  ereded  to  her 
upon  the  fame  fpot  under  the  title  of 


Santa  Petronella^  which  is  no  great 
deviation  from  Anna  Perenna.  As  this 
place  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  old  Romans,  their  fucceflTors  would,, 
by  no  means,  loie  the  benefit  of  that 
veneration  ;  but  chofe  rather,  to  direft 
it  to  another  objed,  by  the  fame  kind 
of  compofition,  as  they  have  changed 
the  deft i nation  of  the  Pantheum   at 
Rome,  and  dedicated  the  fame  temple 
to  all  the  faints,  which  their  predeccf- 
fors  had  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  fame 
reafon,  which  induced  them  to  eredt 
a  chapel  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  con* 
fecratcd  by  the  old  Romans,  induced 
them,  alio,  to  coin  the  name  of  Pe- 
tronella,  ir^  order  to  approach  as  near 
to  the  others  in  the  name  of  the  perfon. 
to  be  worfliiped,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  place  where  that  worfhip  had  beea^ 
paid  :  And  the  reafon,  that  convinces 
me  of  this  is,  becaufe  Santa  PetronelU' 
is  as  fictitious  a  perfon  as  her  prede- 
ceflbr,  Anna  Perenna  •,  and  deicrves  as 
much  to  be  unniched :    For,  if  the 
reader  will  trouble  himfelf  to  look  into 
her  life,  among  other  abfurdities,   he 
will  find,  that  (he  is  £ud,.  without  any 
authority  from  fcripture,  to  have  been 
St.  Peter's  daughter,  and  to  have  died 
at  Rome  on  the  laft  of  May  in  the 
98^^  year  of  Chrift,  in  the   reign  of 
Domitian ;  when  it  is  well  known  that 
Domitian  himfelf  died  in  the  ^6^^  year 
of  Chrift  •,  and  that  ^  Nerva,  his  fuc- 
ceflibr,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  four- 
months^  and  nine  days,  was  dead,  and. 
'Trajan,  his  adopted  fon,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  empire  before  the  la(b 
day  of  May  in  the  year  98. 


r  Fafior.  B.  iii.  f.  653.      %  Xiph.  in  Nova,  p.  24s.  '    ^  PeUr.  Ret.  Temp.  B.  v.  c.  4  and  7. 

gethor 
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gether  with  the  Aborigines,  called  Latincs,  from  the  king 
of  that  country:  And,  leaving  Lavinium,  they,  in  conjunC' 
tion  with  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  built  a  larger  city, 
which  they  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  it  Alba: 
From  whence  they  went,  and  built  many  otliqr  cities  dlCo, 
called  the  cities  of  the  ancient  Latines ;  of  which,  the  greatcft 
part  are  inhabited,  even,  to  this  day.  Sixteen  generations 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  they  fent  out  a  colony  to  Pallantium, 
and  Satumia,  where  the  Peloponneiians,  and  the  Arcadians 
were,  firft,  fettled,  and  where  there 'were  ftill  left  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  people ;  there  they  built,  and  incom- 
pafled  Pallantium  with  a  wall,  which  then,  firft,  received 
the  form  of  a  city:  This  city  they  called  Rome,  from 
Romulus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  colony,  and  the  feven- 
teenth  in  defcent  from  Aeneas.  But,  concerning  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  fince  fome  hiftorians  have  been  ignorant, 
of  it,  and  others  have  related  it  in  a  different  manner,  I 
fhall  treat  with  accuracy,  and  make  ufe  of  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  writers,  both  Greek,  and  Roman,  who  are  moft  credited. 
This  is  the  account  given  of  him. 

XL VI.  Troy  being  taken  by  the  Greeks,  either  by  the 
ftrategem  of  the  wooden  horfe,  as  Homer  fings,  or,  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Antenoridae,  or,  by  any  other  means,  the 
greateft  part  rf  the  Trojans,  and  of  their  allies,  then  in  the 
city,  were  flain  in  their  beds :  For,  it  ieems,  this  misfortune 
happened  to  them  in  the  night,  when  they  were  not  upon 
their  guard.  But  Aeneas,  and  his  Trojan  forces,  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  Oj^irynium,  to 

the 
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the  ailiftance  of  the  Ilicnfes,  atid,  as  many  others,  as  had  tatly 
notice  of  the  calamity,  while  the  Gi-eeks  were  taking  th6 
lower  town,  fied  together  to  the  ftrongeft  part  of  Pergamus, 
and  poflefled  themfelves  of  the  citadel,  which  Was  fortified 
with  a  feparate  wall,  and,  in  which,  were  depofited  the  holy 
diings  belonging  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  money,  as  in  a  fafe  place,  ihd  here,). 

'  alfo,  was  the  flower  of  their  army :  There  they  repulfed  the 
enemy,  who  were  endeavouring  to  forde  their  way  into  the 
citadel;  and,  {allying  out,  privately,  through  the  narrow 
pai&ges,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  they  fe- 
cured  the  retreat  of  thofe,  who  were  efcaping  from  the  taking 
of  the  city :  The  number  of  whom  was  greater  than  That 
of  the  priibners.  By  this  d^pdfitioii,  Aeneas  checked  the 
firft  fmy  of  the  enemy,  who  defigned  to  put  all  '^  the  ci- 
tizens to  the  fwcwd,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the 
whole  city  by  ftorm.  But,  confidcring  what  was,  realbn- 
ably,  to  be  expeded,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  pre- 
ferve  a  city,  the  greateft  part  of  which  was,  already,  in  the 
poflefficMi  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  of  this  expedient ;  which 
was,  to  abandon  the  citadel  to  them,  and  fave  the  people^ 
the  holy  things  belonging  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 

.  and  all  the   effeds    they  could    carry  away  with   them* 

*39*  OX»)»  iiax^ti<r»^eci  mv    aroAir.  lieve,  will  imagine  that,  by  Ji»Xfi((r«o9^«« 

Here  vo^k  is  taken  for  vohUctt^  accord-  n^  voKn,  and  x«I«eAif(p$>)K<«  to  »fv^  ia 

ing  to  that  almoft  proverbial  expref-  the  next  fentence,  our  author  means 

fiony  w«ak,  »y9^tt-,  »  tttx*i'     And,  in  the  fame  thing.     The  former,  there- 

this  fcnfc,  Sylbur^us  has   rendered  fore,  plainly,  relates  to  the  deftruftion, 

tWs  paflage,  which  le  Jay  has  thought  of  the  citizens,  and  the  latter  to  the 

fit  to  leave  out.    And  na  body,  I  be-  takmg  of  the  city. 

Having; 
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Having  thus  refolved,  he,  firft,  fent  out  the  children,  and  the 
women,  with  the  *<*old  men,  and  all  luch,  who{e  condition 
i^uired  much  time  to  make  their  efcape,  with  orders  to 
take  the  road,  that  leads  to  Ida,  while  the  Greeks,  intent 
on  taking  the  citadel,  would  never  think  of  purfuing  the 
people,  who  were  efcaping  out  of  the  city.  One  part  of  the 
forces  he  appointed  to  convoy  thofe  he  had  lent  away,  to 
the  end  that  their  flight  might  be  as  iecure,  and  as  little 
troublelbme,  as  the  '*'  prefent  conjunAure  would  admit : 
Thefe  were  ordered  to  take  poileflion  of  the  ftrongeft  part 
of  mount  Ida:  With  the  reft,  who  were  the  choiceft  men, 
he  ftaid  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and,  while  the  enemy 
were  diverted  from  the  purfuit  by  aflaulting  the  walls,  he 
rendered  the  retreat  of  thc^  he  had,  before,  lent  out,,  the 
lefs  difficult:  But  Neoptolemus,  with  his  men,  having 
gained  the  alcent  to  part  of  the  citadel,  and  all  the  Greeks 
i^pporting  him,  he  abandoned  the  place;  and,  opening 
***the  gates,  through  which  the  others  had  elcaped,  he 
inarched  away  with  the  reft  in  good  order,  carrying  with 
him,  in  the  beft  chariots,  his  father,  and  the  gods  of  his 
country,  with  his  wife,  and  children,  and  fuch  other  perlbns, 
and  '♦'  things,  as  were  moft  valuable. 

MO'  Stephens  finds  fault  with  xcUtt-  in  all  good  authors,  that  X  thinly  it 

ytiftum.    I  cannot,  indeed,  fay  that  I  needle(s  to  bring  any  authorities  to 

ever  met  with  the  word  before,  but  fupport  the  fenfe  1  have  given  to  it. 
tuS»ynf»niMraadKMl»yti(ttt  arecommon        >4**  T«f  <pvy*i»t  crvA«f.  It  was  not 

enough.  poffible  to  tranflate  this  poetical  ex- 

HI*  Ek  ten  miluv.     I  can,  by  no  preffion  literally.     And,  indeed,  all 

means,  approve  of  e  praefente  calami-  the  tranQators  have  been  fo  moddt  as 

tetefuga,  in  Sylburg^us,  and  much  lefs,  not  to  attempt  it. 
of  le  Jay's  leaving  out  thefe  words.        »43'  X{i)|w«.  See  the  71'' annotation. 


This  Greek  expreffion  is  fo  common 


XLVII. 
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XL VII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  took  the  town 
hy  ftorm ;  and,  being  intent  on  plunder,  gave  thofe, 
who  fled,  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  with  great  fecurity. 
Aeneas,  and  his  people,  overtook  their  companions  on  the 
road ;  and,  being,  now,  all  together,  they  pofted  themfelves 
on  the  ftrongeft  part  of  mount  Ida.  They  were  joined  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dardanus,  who,  feeing  a  great 
and  unufual  firebreak  out  at  Troy,  deferted  their  town,  and 
all  went  thither,  except  thofe,  who,  under  Elymus,  and 
Aegeftus,  having  prepared  fomc  flups,  had  left  it  before; 
but,  alfo,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ophrynium,  and  of  the 
other  Trojan  cities,  who  were  defirous  to  preferve  their  liberty: 
And,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  the  numbers  of  the  Trojan  forces, 
were,  very  much,  increafed.  Thofe,  who,  vidth  Aeneas, 
had,  thus,  efcaped  from  the  taking  of  the  city,  were,  during 
their  ftay  here,  in  hopes  of  returning  home,  as  foon  as  the 
enemy  fhould  fail  away.  But  the  Greeks,  having  reduced 
to  flavery  the  '*♦  inhabitants  both  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  demoliihed  the  flrong  places,  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  thofe,  alfo,  who  were  pofted  on  the  moun- 
tains: But  the  Trojans,  fending  heralds  to  treat  of  a  peace, 
and  defiring  th^  would  not  reduce  them  to  the  necefllty  of 
making  war,  they  called  a  council,  and  made  peace  with  them 
upon  the  following  terms :  That  Aeneas,  and  his  people 
fliould  tranfport  themfelves  with  all  the  '*^  effeds  they  had 

*44-  Tof  aroAiv.  Here,neAi«is,  again,  place.    I  cannot  fay  ib  much  of  their 

taken  for  mtxttai.  manner  of  tranflating  x«i7«  rat  of*t\»yi»e 

Hs*  T«  xtif*'^*'  ^^^  ^  tranflators  in  the  next  fentence ;  which,  I  think, 

have  rendered  Xi*il**^*  properly  in  this  they  have  mifplaced,  I  mean  the  Latin 

Vol.  I.  P  ,  faved 
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faved  in  their  flight,  out  of  the  territory  c£  Ttoy  Widiin  a 

Hmited  time,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Greeks^  the  |4aces  of 

ftrength  t  And  that,  after  they  had  left  the  feoOfttrjr  in  pur* 

fuance  of  thefe  terms,  the  Greeks  Aioukl  aUow  themr  a  feie- 

condud  by  fea,  and  land  throughout  all  thdr  dominion& 

Aeneas,  having  accepted  thefe  conditions,  whidi  he  lodked 

upon  as  the  befl  the  prefent  conjun^re  would  admit  of^ 

fent  away  Aicanius,  his  eldeft  fon,  with  {bme  of  the  allie% 

the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  Phrygians,  to  the  '♦^Dafcy- 

litic  country,  in  which  lies  the  Afcanian  lake,  he  havin^^ 

been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  reign  over  them,  where 

he  ftaid  not  long:    For  *♦' Scamandrius,   and  the   other 

Hedoridae,  who  had  been  difinii^d  out  of  Greece  by 

Neoptolemus,  coming  to  him,  he  returned  to  Troy  in  order 

to  reflore  th6m  to  their  paternal  kingdom.     And  this  is  aE 

the  account,  that  is  given  of  Aicanius.     As  for  Aeneas, 

after  his  fleet  was  ready,  he  imbarked  with  the  reft  of  his 

tranflators  only,  for  both  the  French  Sgalment  puij/atits.    All  the  tranflators 

tranflators  have  kft  out  thofe  words,  have  rendered  m  tw  t»til»f,  in  the  next 

The  others  have  applied  x«1m  r»t  ifto-  fentence,  in  the  fenfe  I  contend  for  in 

Ao^iat  to  «<r^«AM»y,  when  they,  plainly,  the  141^  annotation. 

relate  to  «»•«(«,  which  they,  imme-        h<«  a««uAi?i>»  yij*.    '  This  country 

diately,  follow  i  and,  by  this  wrong  is  in  Bithynia,  as  is,  aUb,  the  Afcanian 

application  of  the  words,  they  have  lake,  near  to  which  ftood  Kicaea,  the 

weakened  the  fenfe  at  leaft,  and  dif-  capital  of  thofe  parts. 

jointed  the  period.     Le  Jay  has,  not        *+7'  ZK»iA»yiM(.     He  is,,  more  ge- 

only,  left  out  thefe  words,  as  I  faid,  nerally,  known  oy  the  name  of  Aftya> 

but  has  tranflated   the  reft  of  this  nax ;   but  Homer  fays  that  HeAor, 

fentence  in  fo  cavalier  a  manner,  that  I  his  father,  gave  him  That  of  Scaman- 

cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  his  words  ■,  drius  : 

^  ks  Grusde  leur  cofii  facilittroient  ^^  ,^,    ««x..,,.i«^jj,«^  uM  Ua)^ 

kfortie  d^Exte^  et  Im  prefterotent  matn-  ^f„,„^'» 

forte  fur  tare  etfurmerou  ils  ejioient 

*  Strabo.  B.  m  p.  861.       •  H.  Z.  f.  402^ 

ibn$| 
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{bns,  and  his  fatber>  taking  with  him  the  '*^  images  a£ 
his  gods ;  and,  croffing  the  Hellefpont,  failed  to  the  next 
peninfula,  which  lies  before  '^^Europia,  and  is  called  Pallene. 
This  country  was  ^^"^  inhabited  by  sl  Thracian  people,  named 


I  have,  before,  obferved,  and  fhalU 
often,  have  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
Virgil,  and  our  author  followed  the 
fame  lidftorians  in  msiny  things  relating 
to  Aeneas  :  The  former  has  ufed  al- 
moSt  the  fame  words  in  fpeaking  o( 
this  imbarkation  of  his  hero, 

/iror  exul  In  altum 
dmfociiSy  mi9quij  ^irmtibusj  €t  magnis  diis  \ 

1  am  furprifed  that  Dionyfius  made 
Aeneas  forget  his  wife,  particularly,^ 
as  he  had  told  us  before  that  he  carried 
her,  as  well  as  his  children,  and  his 
gods  out  of  Troy.  Virgil,  indeed, 
had  a  very  good  reafon  to  diipofe  of 
Creufa  before  Aeneas  fet  fail,  becaufe 
Ihe  would,  molt  certainly,  have  been 
a  very  inconvenient  perfon  both  in  his 
.amour  with  Dido,  and  in  his  addrefles 
Co  Lavinia. 

'49'  H  w^oKellat  /uiv  rm  Etf{«#inijf.  So 
this  word  muft  be  read  as  Voflius, 
quoted  by  Hudfon  upon  this  occafion, 
has,  plainly,  proved.  This  country,  he 
fays,  was  called  Europia  from  Euro- 
pus,  a  town  of  Macedon,  mentioned 
by  many  geographers*,  which  was  the 
capital  of  it.  The  peninfula,  called 
Pallene,  was,  at  the  time  our  author 
fpeaks  of,  inhabited  by  a  Thracian 
people,  calledThrufaeans,  who  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  feme  Herodotus  means, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  a  country  lying  near 
the  Thermean  gulph,  which  he  calls 

^  Aencid,  B.  iii.  ]^.  f  t. 


E^^oeu^.  The  feme  author  fays  tha^ 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  they  were 
failing  to  Greece,  made  the  promon- 
tory of  Pallene,  called  Canaftraeum, 
and  received  (hips,  and  men,  from  the 
cities  of  Pallene,  which,  he  fays,  was, 
formerly,  called,  '^Phlegra.  Thefe 
cities  he  enumerates  :  Their  names 
are,  Potid^ea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis, 
Aega,  Therambos,  Sciona,  Mendas, 
and  Sana.  Voflius  finds  fault  with  our 
author  for  ufing  fuch  expreffionj,  up- 
on this  Qccaflon,  as  might  induce  his 
readers  to  think  he  meant  the  Thra- 
cian Chcrfonefus  initead  of  Th^t  calle^ 
Pallene.  But  Voflius  ought  to  have 
confldered  that  Dionyfius  fays  he  takes 
this  account  from  Hellanicus,  and  did 
not  allow  himfelf  to  alter  any  part  of 
his  relation.  So  that,  if  there  is  any 
word  in  it,  that  may  miilead  the  rea-^- 
der,  and  Uiere  is  but  one,  which  is 
ffyiya,  it  muft  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  Hellanicus,  and  not  to  That  of  our 
author. 

'SO*  EivQf  f  et^^v  sv  tf v7p.  Thus  we 
mufl:  read  this  fentence,  With  the  Va- 
tican manufcript.  Av7»f,  in  the  vulgar 
editions,  is  fcarce  fenfe :  For,  if  it 
can  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  Pallene, 
it  is  a  very  firange  way  of  fpeaking  to 
fay  dvlii  etxjiv  fflvof ,  inftead  of  cflvo^  n^jiw 
«w7jj».  But,  in  order,  to  enter  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  Vatican  manufcript, 
we  mufl:  confider  that  fi;^«»,  in  this 
place,  fignifies  io  inhabit^  in  which 


"In  Polyli.  c.  123. 

V  2 


Crufaei, 
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Crufael,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans,'  and  had 
ailifted  them,  during  the  war,  with  greater  alacrity  than 
any  of  their  confederates. 

XLVIII.  This,  therefore,  is  the  moft  credible  account, 
concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  which  is  taken  from  Hel- 
lanicus,  one  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
Trojan  affairs :  There  are  different  accounts  given  of  the 
fame  things  by  fbme  others  alfb,  which  I  look  upon  as  lefs 
probable  than  this.  But,  let  every  reader  judge  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Sophocles,  the  tragedy  writer,  in  his  drama,  called 
Laocoon,  reprefents  Aeneas,  juft  before  the  taking  of  the 
city,  removing  with  his  family  to  Ida,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  father  Anchifes,  who  remembered  the  injunc-. 
tions  of  Venus ;  and,  concluded  from  the  prodigies,  which 
had,  lately,  happened  to  the  Laocoontidae,  that  the  ruin  of 
the  city  was  not  far  off.  His  iambics,  which  are  fpoken  by 
another  perfon,  are  as  follows :  "  Now  Aeneas,  the  fbn  of 
"  the  goddefs,  is  at  the  gates,  bearing  his  father  on  his 
*'  fhoulders,  whofe  back,  fbiick  with  thunder,  diflills  on 
"  his  linen  garment :  He  carries  with  him,  '**  on  chariots, 

fenfe,  it  is  is  taken  by  the  beft  authors.  *5i*  KvxXm  ft  ar«M-«v  emiltn  trafizKtfii»r. 

Ex*"*  otxm.  Hefychius.  And  this  ufeof  I  am  obliged  to  depart  from  all  the 

the  word  the  Latin  writers  have  bor-  tranflators,   both  French  and  Latin, 

rowed  from  the  Greeks  \  in  rendering  this  verfe.  And,  notwith- 

^uareapte.et,frimoL.eHcumlumn.Ms.  ^^f'?^    ""^u  S["'     Veneration     for 

Siua,hca.^i',\i^\K2.fAhomn,s,„bimo^agenHs,    Cafaubon,   who  has  taken  great  pains 
refiigmui^i  ''*  correct  it,  I  think  the  verfe,  as  it 

Hands  in  all  the  editions,  carries  with 
fays  Aeneas  in  Virgil,  juft  after  he  it  a  very  obvious  fenfe.  PJad  Cafau- 
landed  in  Italy.  bon  attended  a  little  more  to  the  force 

*  Aeneid.  B.  viL  "f.  130. 

"all 
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**  all  his  family :  There  follow  a  multitude,  but,  not  fo 
*^  many,  as  you  defire,  and  thofe  who  wifli  well  to  this 
^^  Phrygian  colony/'  But  '^*  Menecrates,  the  Xanthian, 
{ays,  that  Aeneas  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks,  from  his 
enmity  to  Alexander;  and  that,  upon  the  ftrength  of  this 
merit,  he  was  allowed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  fave  his  family. 
His  account,  which  begins  from  the  funeral  of  Achilles,  is 
delivered  in  thefe  terms :  "  The  Greeks  were  opprefled 
"  with  grief,  and  thought  the  army  had  loft  its  head : 

of  the  word  kvxXh^  he  would  not  have  pourpre  reluit  de  la  lumiere  qui  Fenvp- 

thought  it  ncceffary  to  alter  it  to  xvkAoi,  ronne.    This  has  not  the  lean:  pretence 

which  has  obliged  him,  alfo,  to  al-  to  a  tranflation,  and  may  be  applied 

ter  the  whole  ftrufture  of  the  verfe.  to  any  other  verfe  in  Sophocles,   as 

KvKAMy  fignifies  to  carry  on  cbarictSj  well  as  to  this.  The  ignorance  we  are 

which  our  author  has,  himfelf,  ex-  in  concerning  the  perfon  in  this  drama, 

plained  by  telling  us  that  Sophocles  re-  who  fpeaks  thefe  verfes,  and  the  per- 

prefents  Aeneas  ocvcarKtva^ofxtvov :  And  fon,    to  whom  they    are  addrefled,, 

thisisthc(ignificationHe^chius,whofe  makes  it  impoflible  to  tranflate  them 

authority  is  often  quoted  by  Cafaubon,  with  any  tolerable  beauty  :  So  that,  k 

gives  to  the  word.     KvxAno-ojucr,   §$'  is  hoped  the  reader  will  cpntent  him- 

dfAct^on  xoKivfAtv.    Neither  can  I  agree  fclf  with  a  literal  verfion  of  them, 
with  *  Plutarch   in  reading  fAo%  for         «s*-  Mivgjt^alijf   0    S«*fliof,.  Ke(p<«A«» 

vi»7y,  becaufe  /wo7of,  which  fignifies  a  TffyijSiof,  Hyij<riirTOf.     The   *  firft  of 

tenlj  is  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  thefe  hiftorians  is  feldom  mentioned, 

Thistradition,  that Anchifes  was ftruck  and  all  we  know  of  him  is   that  he 

with  thunder,  is  followed  by  Virgil,  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Lycia.     The 

who  makes  him  fay  to  his  fon,  when  fecond  is  as  little  known.     *  Strabo 

he  was  prefling  his  father  to  accom-  fays  he  was  born  in  a  town  near  Cuma, 

pany  him  in  his  flight,  called  etl  r«f  j^ijflff .     He  writ  of  the 

Jampridem  imfi/us  diw,  et  tnutilh  amos  Trojan  affairs.     Hegefippus  is  more 

Demoror\enquomeinvumpateryatpuhomffumrix     known   by  this  paflfage  of  OUr  author 

Fuhmnii  aj^it 'vefitisf  etcoM/fgiiigni^.  than  by  any  thing  elfe  we.  €an   find 

, ,  concerning  him.     As  to  Hcllanicus, 

I  cannot  conceive  what  le  Jay  could,  mentioned  a  Httle  before^  fee  the  66'^ 

polTibly,  mean  by  tranQating  the  verfe  annotation, 
before  us  in  this  manner,  fa  robe  de 

»  nip  «^i1.  K«»  «flw.       y  Acncid.  B.  \Lf.  (tJ^j.       *  Voffius.dc  Hift.  Grace.  B. iil.. p.  387 
•  B.  xiii.  p.  882. 

«  How- 
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**  However,  they  folemmzed  his  funeral,  and  made  war 
<*  upon  aU  the  country,  till  Ilium  was  taken  by  the 
**  treachery  of  Aeneas,  who  delivered  it  up  to  diem.  For 
•*  Aeneas,  being  difregarded  by  Alexander,  and  excluded 
**  from  the  honours  of  the  priefthood,  ruined  Priamus; 
**  and,  having  done  this,  he  became  one  of  the  Greeks." 
Others  lay,  that  he  refided,  at  that  time,  at  the  fea  pat, 
-where  the  Trojan  fhips  lay :  And  others,  that  he  had  been 
fent,  vidth  a  body  of  forces,  into  Phiygia  by  Priamus,  upon 
fome  military  expedition.  Some  give  a  more  fabulous  account 
of  his  departure.     But,  let  it  be,  as  every  one  thinks. 

XLIX.  What  happened  after  his  departure  creates  ftill  a 
greater  doubt  in  moft  people:  For,  fome,  after  they  have 
■brought  him  as  far  as  Thrace,  Sky  he  died  there :  Of  which 
number  are  Cephalo  Gergithius,  and  Hegefippus,  who  writ 
concerning  PaUene,  both  ancient  hiftorians,  and  of  great 
authority.  Others  convey  him,  from  Thrace,  to  Arcadia, 
and  fay  he  lived  in  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and,  in  a 
place,  which,  though  in  the  midland  country,  yet,  by  reafon 
of  the  fens,  and  a  river,  is  called  Njjo-cc,  an  ijland:  And, 
that  the  town,  called  '"  Capyae,  was  built  by  Aeneas,  and 
the  Trojans,  and  took  its  name  from  Capys,   a  Trojan. 

»SJ'  K4Mr»«M.     This  town  is  called  many  paffages  in  Virgil,  tlut  Capys 

by  the  fame  name  in  ''  Strabo,  who  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas ; 

iays  that  it  was  reported  to  have  been  and  *  Virgil,  alfo,  fays  that  Capua  in 

built  by  Aeneas,  and  called  Capuae,  Italy  received  its  name  from  him: 

from  Capys  -,  and  that  it  flood  near  ^,  ^  .  ^.^  Campanaedudtururbi, 
Mintmca  m  Arcadia.    It  appears,  by  '^  '^ 

*B.  sii.  p.  905.        •  Aeneid.  B.  x.  f.  145, 

Arifthus, 
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*^  Arifthiiiy  who  has  wrkteii  of  the  af&irs  of  Arcadia^ 
and,  others,  gi?e  this  account.  Sdme  affirm,  that,  in* 
deed,  he  came  hither^  but  that  he  died  in  Italy,  and  not 
here,  as  many  relate,  particularly,  Agathyllus,  an  Arca- 
dian, the  poet,  who,  in  an  elegy*,  fays  thus :  **^  He  came 
'*  into  Arcadia,  and,  in  Nefus,  married  his  two  daughters 
**  Ckxione,  and  Anthemone :  But  he  himfelf  haftened  to  the 
"  Hefperian  land,  where  he  begot  Romulus.**  The  arrival 
of  Aeneas,  and  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  is  atteiled  by  all  the 
Romans,  and  confirmed  by  the  ceremonies,  obferved  by 
them,  both  in  their  facrifices,  and  festivals ',  by  the  *"  Sibyl's- 
booksy  the  P3rthian  oracles,  and  many  other  diings  ;  whicbt 
fione  ot^ht  to  rejed,  as  contrived  for  the  £ike  of  embellifk« 
m^t.  Many  monuments,  alio,  evident  to  this  day,  are 
fiibfifting,  even  among  the  Greeks,  on  thofe  coafb,.  where 
th^  landed,  and  among  thofe  people,  with  whom  they 

>54>  Aft^ott  >W«9vAAor.  Ariaethus,  no  other,  would  coavince  us  that  the- 
•r  Arifthus  is  Icarce  known  but  bjr  Sibyl's  books  were  in  profe.  As  for 
this  paflage  of  Dionyfius  •, '  to  which,  Thofe  in  Greek  hexameter  verfe». 
alio,  Agathyllus  is  obligf^d  for  the  which  have  been,  often,  quoted  by- 
little  we  know  of  him.  men  c^  more  zeal  than  learning,  they' 

'55'  x^itfiXnt  Tt  ^oytetf  not  xC't*'*  ^"^  ^'^^  known  to  be  pious  frauds  :- 

Uviatot.  *  Thucydides  makes  the  fame  For  the  author  of  them  differs  from. 

diftin&ioBbetween prophecies  in  proie,  all  other  prophets,  not  only  in  foie> 

and  oracles  in  -verle,  when  he  fpeaks  telling  things,  that  are  jpaft,  but,  alfo». 

•f  the  ominous  figns,  that  uihered  in  in  being,  perfe&ly,free  from  obfcurity.. 

the  Peiopennefian    war}    w«k\»  /mt  The  great  Scaliger  never  mentions  him- 

a*Jmi  «a«}«7«,  aroAX«  it  x?i't**^»y«'jfi«* :  without  giving  him  this,  or  the  like- 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcheliaft,'  very  appellation,    pfiudofihylUms    hariohu. 

propetly>  obferves,  Ktyia  tst  r»  »afm  As  for  the  Pythian  oracles,  ic  is  well 

•n  dw  titycftum  luSakoyttin*'  xpi't***  known  they  were  delivered  in  verie,, 

it  thtrtf  f[tful(mt  \tyoilaty  <ju$o(vftir«»  at  leaft,  as  long  as  they  were  in  ccedici 

rm  Ki^tilmr^  This  reafouj  if  diere  was  enou^  to  maintain  a  poet.. 

'B.ii.c.  8. 

fiaid^ 
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(laid,  when  ftorms,  or  contrary  winds  detained  them  in 
their  harbours:  In  mentioning  which,  though  they  are 
many,  I  fhall  be  as  fhort  as  pofHble.  They,  firft,  went  to 
Thrace,  and  landed  on  the  peninfula,  called  '^*  Pallene  r 
It  was  inhabited,  as  I  have  faid,  by  Barbarians,  named 
Crufaei,  where  they  found  a  lafe  retreat.  There  they  ftaid 
the  winter  feafon,  and  built  a  temple  to  Venus  upon  one 
of  the  promontories,  and  alfo  a  city,  called  '"  Aenea,  where 
they  left  all  thofe,  who,  from  fatigue,  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  fea,  or  chofe  to  remain  there,  as  in  a  country 
they  were,  for  the  jRiture,  to  look  upon  as  their  own. 
This  city  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander ;  but  was  deftroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Caflander,  when  '*'  Theflalonica  was  building : 
And  the  inhabitants  of  Aenea,  with  many  others,  removed 
to  the  new-built  city. 

L.  From  Pallene,  the  Trojans  failed  to  Delos,  Anius 
being,  then,  king  of  that  ifland:  Here  many  monuments 

*5**  n«x\i)i'V'   M.  •  •  •  fays,  in  his  called  by «  Livy,  in  one  place,  Amay 

note  upon  this  paflage,  that  this  penin-  and,  in  another,  Aenta  %  where, '  he  fays, 

fula  was  in  Macedon,  and,  entirely,  an  annual  facrifice  was  performed  to 

different  from  That  of  Thrace  called,  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  it. 
alfo,  Pallene;  but  that  is  a  miftake  ;         "s*-  ©j(r(r«Ao»«ij.  >  Strabo  fays,  alio, 

this  is  the  fame  peninfula,    which,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aenea,  and  <k 

formerly,  belonged  to  the  Thracians,  the  neighbouring  villages,  were  rc- 

and,  afterwards,  to  the  Macedonians,  moved  to  Theflalonica  by  Caflander, 

That  gentleman  did  not,  I  believe,  who  gave  to  his  new-built  city  the 

bbferve  that  our  author,  before,  gave  a  name  of  his  wife :  She  was  daughter 

fummary  account  of  Aeneas's  voyage,  to  Philip,  and  fifter  to  Alexander  the 

and  now  enters  into  a  detail  of  it.  great.     This  town  is,   now,    called 

'57*  noAtr  Airnav.    This  town  is  Sdomh. 

•^.  jdir.  c  10.        'B.zl.  C.4.         tEpit.  ofStnlio.B.  vii.p.  ji. 

of 
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of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas,  and  the  Trojans,  were  to  be  feen, 
while  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  '^'  flourifhed.  Then, 
beiiig  arrived  at  Cythera,  another  ifland,  lying  ofF  Pelopon- 
nedis,  they  built  a  temple  there  to  Venus.  While  they  were  on 
their  voyage  from  '*"  Cythera,  and  not  far  from  Peloponnefus, 
one  of  Aeneas's  companions,  by  name,  Cinaethus,  died, 
whom  they  buried  upon  one  of  the  promontories,  which, 
from  him,  is,  to  this  day,  called  '*'  Cinaethion.  And,  hav- 
ing renewed  their  affinity  with  the  Arcadians,  concerning 
which  I  {hall  treat  afterwards,  and  flaid  a  fhort  time  in  thefe 
places,  where  they  left  fome  of  their  people,  they  came  to 
****  Zacynthus.  The  Zacynthii,  alfo,  received  them  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  account  of  their  confanguinity  (For 
Dardanus,  the  fbn  of  Jupiter,  and  Eledra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  had,  as  they  fay,  by  Battea,  two  fbns,  Zacynthus, 

»59*  H»J«.     Portus,  and  Sylbur^us  high-prieib  fliould  be  kings,  but  that 

have,  very  juftly,  obierved  that  i)»ix«,  kings  ihould  be  high-priefb,  that  is, 

or  oTf  is  wanting  before  ddAh  to  com-  the  heads  of  their  churches.     The 

plete  the  fenfe.    The  reader  will  re-  ifland  of  Delos  is  lb  much  celebrated 

member  that  •»  Vir^l,  alfo,  carries  Ae-  both  bv  the  poets,  and  hiftorians  of  old, 

neas  to  Delos,  where  Anius,  then,  and  of  fo  little  confequence  now,  that 

reigned,  both  thefe  are  reafbns  for  me  to  fay 

RtxJmus,  roc  idem  bmimmPhodnjiufMtrdu.  HO  more  of  it  than  that  the  modern 

Greeks,  in  their  half  Barbarous  lan- 

This,  I  imagine,  Vir^l  defigned  as  a  guage,  call  it  'Sdilous. 
complinjent  to  his  patron  Auguftus,        i6o.  k«9,{*.     This  ifland  is,  now, 

who,  like  Julius  Caefar,  was  pontifex  called  Cerigo. 

maximus,  a  dignity,  which  all  his  fuc-        ««»•  Ki»««J»f.    *  Strabo,  alfo,  men- 

ceflTors  injoyed  till  *  Gratian  was  fo  tions  this  place  as  lying  near  Taenaron 

very  wife  as  not  to  accept  it,  which  a  promontory  of  Laconia.  ' 

many  emperors  have  fince  had  fuffi-        ic*-  E«f  2<Miv,0or.  This  ifland  is  now 

cient  caufe  to  lament.     It  was,  no  called  Zante. 
doubt,  a  very  wife  inftitution,  not  that 

»  Aendd.  B.  iii.  f.  80.       'Zoaimw,  B.  iv.  f,  jjo.  Edit,  of  Oxf.        k  B.  viii.  p.  5 jj. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  and 
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and  Erichthonius ;  of  whom  one  was  the  anceflor  of  Aeneas^ 
and  Zacynthus  the  founder  of  the  ifland)  In  mcmoryy 
therefore,  of  this  confanguinitjr,  and  by  reafon  of  the  kind* 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  they  ftaid  here  fome  time ;  and> 
being,  alfo,  detained  by  ftormy  weather,  they  c^ered  up  a 
facrifice  to  Venus,  in  a  temple,  built  by  themfclves ;  which, 
to  this  day,  the  Zacynthii  perform  in  common,  and,  alfo, 
celebrate  games,  confiding,  among  other  exercifes,  of  a 
pourfe  to  be  run  by  young  men,  in  which,  he,  who  comes 
firft  to  the  temple,  gains  the  prize  i  This  is  called  thecourie 
of  Aeneas,  and  Venus,  and  Aatues  are  ereded  there  to  both 
of  them.  From  thence,  '*^  ftanding  out  to  fea,  they  came 
to  Leucas,  the  ^^acc  being,  yet,  in  the  po&ffion  of  the 
Acamanes.  Here,  alfo,  they  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  which 
flands  in  the  Httle  ifland,  that  lies  between  Diorydus,  and 
the  city:  It  is  called  the  temple  of  the  Aenean  Venus. 
From  thence,  they  failed  to  '*♦  Adium,  their  fleet  lying  at 

**}'  EkmOw  it  vtXttytei  vein'ai*uot  ret  to  the  eaft :  They  chofe  the  latter;  and 

arAy».  This  fentence  is,  iadlj,  tranflated  this  is,  what  our  author  calls,  reryr 

^  M.  *•  •.  De  li  ayant  leoi  Vancre  ils  properly,  «rtA«>-i«f  vKmu   In  this  fenfe, 

frtrent  tare  i  Leucade.     I  do  imagine  the  word  is  ufcd  by 'Thucydides,  who» 

that  Aeneas,  and  his  people,  could  leaking  of  the  Lacedaenaonian  iqua- 

icarce  have  failed,   if  they  had  not  dron,  that  failed  from  the  cape  Malea 

weighed  anchor ;  but,  what  becomes  to  attack  Melos,  fays,  vKtw»t  tn>  «!  ^mt 

of  »*\i^iot  f   They  were  t»  fail  from  tnr»  MmAi av  vaAmt^iai,  which  Hobbes 

Zante  to  the  ifiand  of  Leucadia,  now  has,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  ttanflated 

called,  Santa  Maura,  and  had  their  in  the  follovnng  manner.  Theft  gaUies 

choice  either  to  fteer  their  courfe  be-  holding  their  conrfefrem  Maka  through 

tween  Cephalenia,  now  called,  Cefa-  the  main  fea. 

kgnay  and  the  continent,  where  the        »*♦•  AiJiw.  This  »wn  b  now  called 

ftreight  is  full  of  little  iflands ;  or  to  Figoh,  and  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ftandout  to  fea,  and  leave  Cej^lenia  Ambracian  gulph,  known,  now,  bjp 

>B.mL  c.  39. 

anchor 
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andior  oiF  a  promontorj  of  die  Ambracian  bay.  After  that, 
riiey  came  to  Ambracia,  of  which  city  ***  Ambrax,  was, 
then,  king:  He  was  the  fbn  of  Dexamenus,  the  (on of 
Hercules :  And  monuments  of  their  arrival  are  left  in  both 
{daces;  atAdium,  the  temple  of  the  Aenean  Venus,  and, 
near  Co  it.  That  of  the  great  gods;  both  whidi  remain  to 
this  day ;  and,  in  Ambracia,  a  temple  of  the  fame  goddeis, 
and  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  memoty  of  Aeneas,  near  the 
little  theatre,  in  which  there  is  a  imall  ancient  ftatue,  (aid 
to  be  of  Aeneas,  that  was  honoured  with  (acrifices  by  the 
prieftelles,  called  by  them,  AfA(^xoXou 

LL  From  Ambracia,  Anchifes  with  the  fleet,  (ailing  near 
the  (hore,    came  to  *^  Buthrotum,   a  fea-port  of  Epirus. 

the  name  ofgoJfo  de  Larta.  Oppofite  of  fcvctal  iOands  lying  near  the  con- 
to  Aftium,  Axjguftus  built  a  town,  tinent,  particularly,  Ithaca,  which  had 
which  he  called  Nicopolis,  in  memory  produced  Ulyfles,  that  formidable  e- 
of  the  figtol  viflory  he  obtained  off  nemy  to  the  Trojans,  he  arrives  at 
Aat  place,  by  the  conduft  of  Agrippa,  Buthrotum,  now,  Butrintd  j  where  he 
againft  his  infatuated  rival,  Marc  An-  finds  Helenus  in  poffeflion  of  the  king- 
tony.  Ambracia  retains  its  old  juune  dom  of  Epirus.  But  Virgil  defcribes 
with  a  fmall  variaoon,  being,  now,  this  voyage  of  Aeneas  fo  much  better 
called  Amh-akia.  than  I  can,  that  I  Ihall  lay  it  before  the 

»«s-  AftlSiak  •  Ai|«M»«»  *«  UftaOiUf.  reader  in  his  own  words  ": 

I  find,  by  a  note  in  Hudfon,  that  Pal-  Jam  mtdio  apparetftuSu  nmerefa  Zaeyntbat, 

m^'ius,  after  taking  great  puns  to  find  DulithhimqueySamtqtu^tNerittsarduafaxit, 

out  all  the  font  of  Hercules,  fays  there  Effugimus  fcepidts  Ithacat  Laertla  regna^ 

is  00  fuch  man  as  Dexamenus  amonjg  Etterrim  ahrUmfaioi  execramur  Utyffts^ 

them  i  for  wWch  reafon,  he  is  of  opi-  J/,^  ^  Leueatat  nimtafacacumiua'mentisy 

nioo,  that  this  Dexamenus  is  the  per-  Etfnuudattu  nautis  aptrhur  jfytUa. 
fon,  who  was  fo  much  celebrated  for 

his  magnificent  entertunment  of  Her-  'Litorafut  Epiri  Ugimust  pertuque  fuhimus 

£ules.  Chaottiot  tt  ttlfam  Butbnti  afcendimut  urbtm, 

i66<  Bk((<*7ov.     Aeneas,    in  Virgil,  HU  ineredibiUs  rerumfama  eccupat  aureSy 

purfues  the  fame  courfe  *,  and,  having  Priamdtm  HeUnum  Graias  regnareper  urbes, 

failed  within  fight  of  Zacyntbus,  and  Ctnfugit  AeadJatPyrrblfitptrifpttpttitum. 
■  Aenod.  B.  iii.  f.  270.         ■  it.  29a, 

CL2  But 
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But  Aeneas,  with  the  ableft  men  of  the  army,  in  two  days, 
marched  to  Dodona,  to  conflilt  the  oracle:  There  they 
found  the  Trojans,  who  had  come  thither  with  Helenus : 
And,  having  received  anfwers  conconing  their  colony,  and, 
among  other  Trojan  offerings,  dedicated  to  the  god  brazen 
cups  (fbme  of  which  are  ftill  extant,  and,  by  their  inicrip- 
tions,  which  are  very  ancient,  (hdw  by  whom  they  were 
given)  they  joined  their  fleet,  after  a  march  of  about  four 
days.  The  arrival  of  the  Trojans  at  Buthrbtum  is  made 
manifefl  by  a  hill,  called  Troy,  where  they,  formerly, 
incamped.  From  Buthrotum,  they  failed  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  and  came  to  a  haven,  which  was,  then,  called  the 
haven  of  Anchifes,  but,  now,  its  name  is  more  *^  obicure ; 
where  alfo,  they  built  a  temple  to  Venus  j  and,  then,  crofled 
the  Ionian  fea,  having  for  guides  in  their  navigation,  fbme, 
who  accompanied  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  took 
with  them  Patron,  the  Thurian,  and  his  men.  The  greatefl 
part  of  whom,  after  the  army  was,  fafely,  arrived  in  Italy, 
returned  home :  But  Patron,  with  fome  of  his  friends,  being 
prevailed  on  by  Aeneas  to  ingage  in  the  colony,  flaid  with 

The  orade  of  Dodona  is  much  ccle-  name  of  which,  our  author  fays,  was 

brated  by  the  poets,  and  hiftorians  in  become  obfcure,  was  net  Caffiope^  but 

aHages;and,  torrfiat  reafon,  itwill  be  Anchefmtts\  which  he  confirms  by  a 

a  lafting  monument  both  of  the  kna-  paflage  in  one  of  "Cicero's  letters  to 

very  of  the  pricfts,  and  the  folly  of  Atticus,  where  he  fays,  £r«»ii^(m»  v«w 

the  people.  rdmus  vn.  kal.  Decmb.  ufi  tud  felicitate 

i^T  l^ui  it  atct^tftfcn  t^tiloftfcfttifici*.  navigandi.  Ita  belle  nobitfl^eoit  ab  Epint 

Cafaubon  has,  with  great  learnmg,  and  lenijpmus  Ancbefmites, 
fagacity,  Ihewn  that  this  haven,  die 

•  B.  vii.  Epift.  a. 

then^. 
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them.  Thefe,  according  to  IbnKi  inhabited  '^*  Alontium, 
a  town  of  Sicily.  In  memory  of  this  kindnefs,  the  Romans, 
afterwards,  beftowed  Leucas,  and  '^'  Anadorium  upon  the 
Acamanes,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Corinthians  j 
and  the  former  defiring  to  reinftate  the  '^'' Oeniadae,  they 
gave  them  leave  to  do  it,  and,  alfo,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
the  iflands,  called  the  '^'  Echinades,  in  common  with  the 
Aetoli.  But,  to  return  to  Aeneas:  His  pebple.did  not 
all  go  afliore  at  the  fame  part  of  Italy,  but  moft  of  them 
landed  at  the  '^*  cape  lapygja,  which  was,  then,  called  the 

«^*'  Ev  Axo»7i«.     This  town  ftands  This  fervice  Hercules  did  to  the  coun- 

on  the  north  oJF  Sicily,  not  far  from  oy  in  favor  of  Oeneus,  who  was  king 

the  fea,  near  the  river  Chydas,  and  is  of  it ;  and  whofc  daughter  Deianira 

now  called  Jlontio.     '  Cicero  accufes  he  had  married.     From  Ocneus,  the 

Verrcs  of  having  robbed  the  inhabi-  people  were  called  Oeniadae. 
tants  of  all  their  wrought  plate.  '7i-  Exiy«t'«<*  Thefe  are  fmall  ifianda 

»^9»  A»*i3of  joy.     **  This  town  ftands  lying  at  the  month  of  the  Achelous, 

near  to  the  Ambracian  gulph,  not  far  •  Pliny  malces  them  nine.     *  Thucy^ 

from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Aftium.  didcs,  and,  after  him,  *  Strabo  were  of 

It  is,  now,  called  Vonizza.  opinion  that  thefe  iflands  would,  one 

I70*  Oivia#«f.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  day,  be  joined  to  the  continent  by  the 

river  Achelous,  lay  a  country,  that  was  mud,  continually,  brought  down  by 

called,  as  '  Strabo  fays,  ParacbeloitiSj  the  Achelous,  which,  the  former  fays, 

by  its  being  often  overflowed  by  that  is  a  large,  and  turbid  river.     It  is  faid 

river  •,  which  confounded  the  bounda-  that  this  has  happened  to  all  thefe 

ries  of  the  lands  belonging;  to  the  A-  iflands,  but  three,,  which  are,  now,, 

carnanes,  and  their  neighbours,  the  called,  Curfolaru  or  Cuzzolari. 
-  Aetolians  •,  and  this  produced  frequent         "7a*  Aitf«r  Irt7rvj.<«».  Thus  Cafaubon 

wars  between  thofc  two  nations.    It  is  reads  it  infl^ad  of»jtj«¥l«7rwj.i«<,  which 

faid  that  Hercules,  by  raifing  banks,  he,  very  properly,  lupports  by  the  au- 

put  a  ftop  to  this  inundation  of  the  thority  of  *  Thucydides,   who  calls 

river,   and  introduced  plenty  into  a  this  promontory  by  that  name.  I  find, 

country,  that,  before,  was,  generally,  alfo,  that  *  Strabo  calls  it  uK^a  laTvyiai 

covered  with  water ;  which  gave  oc-  It  is,  now,  called^^  Capo  di  S.  Maria  dt 

cafion  to  the  fable  of  Amalthea's  horn.  Leuca. 

p  Foarth  Oration  againft  Verres.      S  Strabo,  B.  z.  p.  691..      '  B.  x.  p.  703.       s  B.  iy.  c.  1 2. 
« B.  ii.  €•  I02U        •  B.  X.  p.  703.        w  B.  vi.  c.  44.        f  B,  ii.  p.  185. 

Salentinc 
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'"Salentine  cape :  The  reft  Jifembarked  at  a  place,  called 
'^*  Minervium,  where  Aeneas  himfelf  landed  in  Italy.  Thi$ 
is  a  promontCMy,  that  forms  a  harbour  in  the  fummer,  which, 
from  that  lime,  is  cadled  the  haven  of  Vcntis:  After  this, 
they  failed  along  the  fhore  to  the  ftreight,  having  Italy  on 
one  hand,  and  left  in  thefe  places,  alfo,  fome  traces  of  Acir 
arrival ;  among  others,  a  brazen  patera  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  on  which  is  infcribed,  in  ancient  chara<9!ers,  the  name 
of  Aeneas,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  goddefi. 

Lll.  When  th^  came  near  Sicily,  whether  they  had  any 
defign  of  landing  there,  or  were  forced  from  their  courfe  by 
tempefts,  which  are  common  in  thefe  feas,  they  difimbarked 
at  that  part  of  the  iiland>  which  is  called  ''^  Drepana :  Here, 

*'J'  H  jo't  Z«M»7«»«»  fAfytlfl.  We  are  baeum  :  It  is  now  called  c  Trdpatu, 

obliged  to  the  Vatican  manufcript  for  This  town  ftands  in  a  peninfula,  the 

this  con-eftion.     The  fouth  weft  part  fouth  fide  of  which  forms  a  fine  port. 

of  this  peninfula  was  inhabited  by  the  Drcpanum  received  its  name  from  its 

Salentini,    wbofe  territories  '  Strabo  figure,    which,     being  curved,  wai 

fays,  included  the  promontory lapygia.  thought  to  refemble  a  fithe,  in  Gfeek, 

For  which  reafon,  it  is  called  by 'Pliny  /(twitofi    which  figure  gave  name, 

Sakntinum  promontonum.  alfo,  to  Meflana,  another  city  in  Sicily, 

»74-  Adirftfiw.   This  temple  of  Mi-  which  was  called  Zancle,  from  ^«y)tAif, 

nerva  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  another  Greek  word  for  a  fithe.    la 

authors.    It  ftood  to  the  north  of  the  Drcpanum,  Aeneas;  as  *  Virgil  fays, 

•cape  lapygia,  and  was  called  by  the  lofes  his  fadjer  Anchifes,  and,  for  thh 

Romans,  Cajlrum  Mnervae^  Ara  Mi-  reafon  he  calls  it,  a  meUncboly  coaft  j 

nervae,  indMnervium,  and,  now,C«>«.  j^^  j^^^^  ^        ^  a^itMi,  *m 

Here,  alfo,  Aeneas  lands  in  ••  Virgil  {  Jtdfit. 

pmu/qM  pate/Ht 
Jamfn^»r,ttmfhm^afipar»timar(€Mintrvae:     'Tiete,    alfo,   he  finds  his  COUntTyman 

Vila  Ugwufoeii,  tt  prorat  adJittr*  ttryumt.  Aceftes,  Called,  by  the  htftorians,  Ae- 

.  ,    ^  A  .  1.    i-     t     geftus ;  and  here  was  the  coaft,  where 

T  '^f*7**M  f  °?  ^^^  r°M*    ^  ^'"^^  Eryx  had  reigned. 

weft  part  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  Lily-  '  ^ 

T  B.  in.  p.  42  J.  »  B^i.  €.13.  •  Clmrer,  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  p.  1 240. 

>  Aeneid.  B.  m.  j>.  530.        «  auver,  SicU.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  p.  136.        *  Aeneld.  B.  ui.  >.  707. 

they 
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they  found  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Elymus,  and  AegeftuSy 
had  left  Troy  before  them ;  and  who,  being  ''*  favoured 
both  by  fortune,  and  the  winds,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
over  burthened  with  ba^age,  had  a  quick  paf&ge  ta 
Sicily,  and  were  fettled  near  the  river  '''  Crimefus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sicahi,  who,  out  of  friendfhip,  had  beftowed 
the  land  upcm  them  by  reafbn  of  their  relation  to  Aegeftus, 
who  had  been  born,  and  bred  in  Sicily  by  the  following^, 
accident :  One  of  his  anceftors,  a  man  of  diAinftion^.  and 
of  Trojan  extraction,  being  upon  ill  terms  with  Laomedon^ 
the  king,  fcized  him  for  fome  reafen,  and  put  hinf  to  deatb^. 
and,  with  him,  all  his  male  children,  left  he  fhoulcl  fttfe 
ibme  miichief  from  them;  but,,  thinking  it  unbecoming^ 
him  to  put  lus  daughters  to  death,  as  they  wpre  yet  virgbis^. 

*7<'  Of  Tv;^*><  Ti  %»i  tntvfAcHof  y^iv  A«-  language,  is  applicable  to  both  in  »> 

Ca^KM.    I  cannot  perfuade  mylelf  that  figurative  fenfe :  But  vpoty  when  ap» 

out  author  defignedv^iv  as  an  epithet  plied  to- fortune,  is  in  the  figurative  1 

both  for  n>x»ft  an^  tmvijutlety  though  I  and,  when  to-die  wind,ia  a  Jifieral  fenie. 

find  the  Latin  tranflators  have  applied  But  this  epigrammatic  way  of  writing, 

it  to  both}  and  fi»  would  Ovid,  no  is  nouch  below  the  digmcy;- of  hiftory, 

doubt,  if  he  had  traoflated  it,  as  anj  and  no  audior  deQtifes  it  more  thaiv 

•ne  may  guef8,by  the  following  difticb,  IKonyfius.  The  only  difficulty  is,  thar 

which,  is,  pvetty  much,  ia  the  fame  rvx^h    without  this  epithet,  may  be 

tafte,  and  which  I  have  heard  much  thought  too  general,  and  not  tofignif^ 

admired  :  gotd  fortunt :  But  this  (Kfficulty  will 

.  _      ,  ,  .   .  „».  be  removed,  if  we  coafider  the  word». 

l^his  is  the  language  of  a  witty  poet,         >7r  K(»/mt#«v.    This  river,  is,  fbme<- 

Bot  of  a  lorefick  girl,  who  would  have  times,  called  K^ifiirer,  and,  by  ^  Plu- 

expreflfed  btrfelf  with  lei»  wic,  and  tarck,  Kfi/Mtf^of :    It  falls  into  the  fea 

more  pafTion.     If  I  have  applied  the  not  far  from  Lilybaeum,  en  the  fouth 

^ord  favoured  both  to  fortune,  and  the  weft  coafl:  of  Sicily,  and  is^  now,  called^ 

winds,  it  is  becaufe  favourable^  in  our  BaHci. 
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and  uniafe  to  fufFer  them  to  many  any  of  the  Trojans,  he 
delivered  them  to  ibmc  merchants,  with  orders  to  carry 
them  to  the  moft  diflant  country :  They  were  attended  in 
their  voyage  by  a  noble  youth,  who  was  in  love  with  one 
of  the  two  virgins,  whom  he  married  as  foon  as  jQie  arrived 
in  Sicily ;  and,  during  their  ftay  among  the  SiceU,  they  had 
a  fon,  whofe  name  was  Aegeftus ;  and  who,  having  learned 
the  manners,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the  death 
of  his  parents,  Priamus  beii^,  then,  king  of  Troy,  obtained 
leave  to  return  home ;  and,  having  aflifted  him  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks,  *^'  while  thefe  were  employed  in  taking  the 
dty,  he  failed  back  a^in  tx>  Sicily,  being  accompanied,  in 
his  flight,  by  Elymus,  with  the  three  fhips,  which  Achilles 
had  with  him,  when  he  plundered  the  Trojan  cities,  and 
which,  by  their  ftriking  upon  fome  hidden  rocks,  he  had 
loft.  Aeneas,  finding  thefe  men  here,  fliewed  them  great 
kindnefs,  and  built  two  cities  for  them,   called  '7'  Aegefta, 

'7*'  AX$n»iMnit  rnt  wtUut.    I  think  perpetual  alliance,  and  friendfliip,  bur, 

lavilleetant  fur  le  feint  d*etre  prifiyia  alfo,  by  confanguinity.     This  town 

M.  ***,  does  not  exprefs  the  author's  ftood  near  the  river  Sitnois,  after  it 

fenfe ;  and  fubmit  it  to  him,  whether  had  been  joined  by  the  Scamander, 

ftndant  qt^on  frinoit  la  ville  would  not  both  Trojan  names,  and  the  ruins  of 

be  a  cloler  tranOation  of  it  in  his  Ian-  its  fea  port  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  a 

guage.  place  which  "Cluver  fays  is,    now, 

^79- htytfMMt^xvfMt.   Thefirftof  ciiXtA  Caftel  i  tnare.    This  place  lies 

thefe  towns  was,    afterwards,   called  on  the  fbuth  weft  coaft  of  Sicily.  But 

■Segefta^  by  the  Romans,  and  looked  this  great  geographer,  very  unjuftiy,' 

upon  by  them  to  have  been  founded  cenfures  '  Virgil  for  making  Ilioneus 

.by  Aeneas.     «  Cicero  fays  the  inhabi-  fay  to  Dido, 

tants  could  prove  this:    For  which  ,       „.  ^          ,      . 

^eilfon,  Acy  efteemcd  themfclves  as  ^          -  fi^  *»  ^'f' ripomhm  urhs 

united  to  the  Romans,  not  only,  by  a  '^'^'  ^'^'"^  "^"^'^  '^  '''^^ 
t  Againfi  Yerret,  fofuA  otaaoa.       *  5ic.  Antiq.  p.  »6s.         •  Aeuad.  JBI,  i.  f.  549. 

and 
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and  Eryx,  where  he  left  fome  part  of  his  army ;  which,  I 
imagine,  he  did  by  choice,  to  the  end  that  thofe,  who  were 
tired  with  fatigue,  or,  otherwife,  diiliking  the  fea,  might  in- 
joy  r^,  and  a  lafe  retreat :  But  fome  write,  that  the  lofs  of 
part  <£  his  fleet,  which  was  burnt  by  fome  of  the  women, 
who  were  di^tisfied  with  wandering,  obliged  him  to  leave 
thofe  behind,  who  belonged  to  the  fhips,  that  were  burnt ; 

r 

before  Aeneas  had  ever  been  in  that  Et  procul  excelfo  miratm 'vertke  montis 

ifland  :  For,  fays  he,  the  poet  brings  Amentum fidafyue  ram,  uturrUA^e/Us,  . 

him  diither  afi^r  the  death  of  Dido.  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
From  whence,  he  concludes  that  Vir- 

'gil,  very  much,  forgot  himfelf,  when  It  is  plain,  Aercfore,  that  Aeneas  had 

Se  fpoke  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  at  been  in  Sicily  before  he  went  to  Can- 

Brepanum  in  Sicily.     But,  if  Cluver  thage,  and  faw  Dido.     While  he  was 

lud  confidered  the  feries  of  Virgil's  there  the  fecond  time,  he  built  Aegefta; 

narration  with  a  little  more  attention,  and,  having  left  the  women  there,  and 

he  would  not  have  pafled  this  cenfure  thofe  of  his  people,  who  were  not  am- 

on  him.    A-eneas  lands  at  Drepanum,  bitious  of  a  great  name,  he  failed  to 

where  he  lofes  his  father ;  from  thence,  Italy  with  the  reft,  who  were  few  in 

he  fets  fail  for  Italy ;    but  is  driven,  number,  but  eager  for  aftion  ^ ; 

by  a  eempeft,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  yv^.i^,.,&.^,,,^^^«^^W«^,^ 

near  Carthage :  ^  And  ^  Virgil  begins  ^^       ^.^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^ 

his  narration  with  his  heros  failing  jpfitranftranc^ant, 

iXOVCi  Sicily.  ^^^^^  manero^  fid  UUo  wivida  <uirtM. 

Fix  e  conjhe^iu  Sicuiae  teUurh  in  ahum  x^  ,  ,  ,     .  Tr«      m 

reladJLuuti.  Every  reader,  who  admires  V.rg.I, 

Will  excufe  this  digreflion  in  juftifica- 

Ilioneus,  therefore,  very  properly,  men*  tion  of  him.     Concerning  the  other 

tions  Sicily,  and  Aceftes  in  his  fpeech  town,  called,  E^vju«,  by  our  author, 

to  Dido :  And  it  mull  be  fuppofed  Cluver,  very  juftly,  contends  that  we 

that  Aeneas,   during  his  firft  ftay  in  fhould  read  E^vxa,   which  he  fupports 

Sicily,    had  fcen  Aceftes;    bccaufe,  bytheauthority  of"^Thucydides,  who 

when  he  came  to  that  coaft  the  fecond  fays  that  Egof  and  Ey%^o^  were  two 

time,  Virgil  makes  Aceftes  furprifed  cities  belonging  to  the  Elymi.     Here 

at  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  who,  he  Cluver  fights  with  the  arms  of  geogra- 

imagined,  were  in  Italy,  and  *  con-  phy,  in  which  he  was  better  cxercifed 

gratiilating  them  on  their  returnj  then  in  Thofe  of  criticifm. 

»  Aeneid.'*^.  i.  f.  34.        >Acncid.  B.  v.  )^.  35.        ^  f^  ^q^        1  Acncid.  B.  v.  f.  750. 
«  B.  vi.  c.  z. 

Vol.  I.  R  and, 
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and,  for  that  reafon,  could  fail  no  longer  with  their  conb> 
panions, 

LIII.  There  are  many  monuments  of  the  arrival  of  Aenea^ 
and  the  Trojans,  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  are  the 
altar  of  the  Aenean  Venus,  placed  on  the  fummit  of  mount 
Eryx ;  and,  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Aeneas,  in  Aegefta ;  the 
firft  being  ereded  by  Aeneas  himfelf,  to  his  mother;  and  the 
temple,  by  thofe  left  there  by  the  fleet,  whoconfecrated  it  to 
the  memory  of  their  deliverer.  The  Trcgans,  therefore,  who 
came  hither  with  Elymus,  and  Aegeftus,  remained  in  thefe 
places,  and  continued  to  be  called  Elymi ;  for  Elymus  was 
the  firft  in  dignity^  as  being  of  the  royal  family,  from  whom 
they  all  took  their  name.  Aeneas,  and  his  companions, 
leaving  Sicily,  crofled  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  came,  firft^ 
to  a  port  of  Italy,  called  '*°  Palinurus,  which,  they  fay^ 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  pilots  of  Aeneas,  wha  died 
there.  After  that,  they  came  to  an  ifland,  which  they  called 
'*'  Leucofia,  from  a  woman,  who  was  a  relation  to  Aeneas^ 
and  died  at  that  place.  From  thence,  they  came  to  an 
anchor  in  a  deep  and  beautiful  haven  of  the  Opidj  which, 
from  '**  Mifenus,  a  man  of  figure,  who,  alfb,^  died  there,  they 


>So« 


n«XiifK(»r.  When  "  Virgil  faid,         »'»*  Mi«^»».  Mifenus,  the  trumpeter 

Jet^um^  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habeUt,  ^}  ^^"^   ^^^  ^^  jj ^n  into  the 

lea  here  by  his  nval,  Triton,  is  much 
he  fpoke  like  a  prophet,  as  well  as  a  celebrated  by  Virgil.  Our  country^ 
poet;  for  this  place  is  ftill  called  Pa-  man,  Dryden,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
Ifuurot  and  die  cape.  Capo  di  Palituiro.  learning,  and  very  capable  both  of 
>8**  Awxeo-i*.  This  is  the  name  all  tafting,  and  expreflJng  the  beauties  of 
authors  give  to  this  little  rocky  ifland,  poetry,  is  tranfported  with  the  laft  of 
called,  now,  la  Licofa.  the  two  following  verfcs,  which,  they 

•  Aeneid.  B.  vi.  ^.  381. 

called 
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called  by  his  name  :  And,  coming  to  the  ifland,  '^^  Prochyta, 
and  to  the  promontory,  '^*  Caieta,  they  named  thefe  places 
in  the  fame  manner,  defiring  they  fhoiild  ferve  as  monu- 
ments of  the  women  who  died  there ;  of  whom  one,  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  relation  of  Aeneas,  and,  the  other,  his  nurfe. 
At  laft,  they  arrived  at  Laurentum  in  Italy ;  where,  coming 
to  the  end  of  their  wandering,  they  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment ;  and  the  place,  where  they  incamped,  is,  from  that 
time,  called  **^  Troy :  It  is  dilfent  from  the  fea  about  four 


fay,  °  Virgil  added,  while  he  was  re- 
citing the  Aeneid  to  Auguftus, 

Jiii/amm  Jeoliden :  quo  nen  fraefiantiw  alter 
Jere  cieri  nnrosy  Martemqm  accendere  cantu^. 

This  cape  is,  ftill,  called  Capo  Mfeno. 
I  have  not  followed  the  Vatican  manu- 
fcript,  where  this  haven  is  called  Aif^i^v 
x«xof ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  been  a  bad 
haven^  it  would  not  have  been  the 
conftant  ftation  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Tyr- 
xhcne  fea ;  which  it,  certainly,  was,  as 
may  be  feen  in  many  ancient  authors, 
particularly,  in  the  letter,  mentioned 
in  a  former  note,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  writ  to  Tacitus,  giving  him 
an  account  of  his  uncle's  death. 

x83*  n^oyjUn.  A  little  ifland  lying  oflf 
cape  Mifenum,  now,  called  ProcUa^ 
and  Procida. 

'«4*  Axfw'nf'w  K^ielif.  Thus  Cafau- 
bon  has,  very  judicioufly,  correfted 
this  paflage  :  But  I  wifti^he  had  left 
out  Tvx?»  which,  I  think,  can  have  no 
place  here.  For  I  do  not  fee  why  Ae- 
neas, when  he  was  failing  along  this 


coafl:,  could  be  faid  to  have  come  to 
this  promontory  ly  chance  any  more 
than  to  any  other.  Caieta,  ftill,  retains 
its  name  with' a  fmall  variation,  it  be- 
ing, now,  called  Gaeta.  Here,  again, 
Virgil  has  followed  the  fame  hifl:orians 
with  our  author,  and  fays,  this  place 
receivT^d  its  name  from  the  nurfe  of 
Aeneas,  who  died  here. 

7»  quoque  Utmhus  nojtris,  Aniia  nutrix^ 
.    Aitemam  moriiru  famam^  Caieta^  dedifii  'T* 

*^5*  Tfojoc.  'Livy  gives  the  fame 
account.  Ab  Sicilid  clajfe  Laurentum 
agrum  tenuijfe :  Troja  et  bulk  loco  ncmen 
eft.  The  place,  where  Aeneas  formed 
his  camp,  mufl:  have  been  between  the 
lake  of  Oflia,  and  the  cafl:  fide  of  the 
Tiber.  Our  author  fays  he  was  under 
a  neceflky  of  making  this  digreflion 
concerning  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  becaufe  many  hiftorians  aflerted 
that  Aeneas  never  came  thither  at  all. 
This  aflcrtion  many  modern  authors 
of  great  reputation  have  revived,  and 
and  written,  profefledly,  on  that  fub- 
jed.    For  which  reafon,  I  fliall  follow 


•  Preface  to  Frc&oy's  Art  of  pointing. 
'B.i.  c.  1. 
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ftadia.  I  was  under  a  neccffity  of  rdating  thcfe  things,  and 
of  making  this  digrefliori  ;  fince  fbme  hiftor tans  affirm  that 
Aeneas  did  not,  even,  come  into  Italy  with  the  Trc^gj 
and  fome,  that  it  was  another  Aeneas,  not  the  fon  of  Anr 
chifes,  and  Venus ;  others,  that  it  was  Afcanins,  the  ion  of 
Aeneas;  and  others,  that  they  were  fome  other  pedoas. 
There  are,  who  pretend,  that  Aeneas,  the  fon  of  Venus, 
after  he  had  fettkd  a  colony  of  his  people  in  Itafy,  returned 
home,  was  king  of  Troy,  and,  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to 
Afcanius,  his  fon,  whofe  pofterity  injoyed  it  for  a  long  time: 
Thefe  are,  in  my  opinion,  deceived,  by  miflaking  the  fenie 
of  Horner's  verfes.  For,  in  the  iKad,  he  reprcfents  Neptune, 
foretelling  the  future  fplendor  of  Aeneas,  and  his  pofterity, 
in  this  manner ; 

*"  On  great  Aeneas  Jhall  devolve  the  reign^ 
And  fins  fuccefiding  fim  the  lofting  Umfufiain. 

Pope, 

the  example  of  our  author,  and,  alfo,  the  Eiiglifh  language  ihall  be  under- 

tnake  a  digreflTion,  to  anfwer  the  ob-  ftood.  He  has  a  long  note  upon  thefe 

jeftions  of  thefe  writers.  But,  I  eafily,  verfes,  in  which  he  takes  notice  of  the 

forefee  that  a  diflertation  of  this  kind,  explication  our  author  gives  of  them 

in  which  many  things  muft  be  anfwer-  in  the  pa(&gej  now,  before  us  -,  and, 

ed,  and  many  eftabliihed,  will  be  much  upon  the  whole,  treats  the  arrival  of 

too  long  to  be  inferted  among  the  Aeneas  in  Italy,  as  a  chimera,  invented 

notes-,  I  fhall,  therefore,  give  it  a  place  both  by  Virgil,  and  our  author,  to 

by  itfelf  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ^  compliment  Auguftus.     But,  I  fhall 

i86.  Nv,  /,  /,  ktiHM.    I  have  given  confider  his  reafons  at  large,   as  alfo. 

Pope's  tranflation  of  chefe  verfes,  which  Thofe  alledged  by  Bochaft  in  his  letter 

I  (hall  always  obferve,  when  any  verfes  to  Scgrais,  to  which  he  refers.  I  hope 

of  Homer  are  quoted  in  the  courfe  of  no  critic  will  find  fault  with  his  tranf- 

this  work.    For  a  poet  muft  be  tranf-  lation  of  thefe  verfes,  becaufe  he  has 

lated  by  a  poet  \  and  his  tranflation  of  left  out  the  word  Trojans^  which  is  the 

the  Iliad  will  be  admired  as  long  as  verypoint  in  dilpute;  fince,  as  Homer 

Thus, 
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Thus,  fuppofing  that  Homer  knew  thefe  men  reigned  in 
Phrygia,  they  invented  the  return  of  Aeneis,  as  if  it  were 
not  poflible  that,  if  they  lived  in  Italy,  they  fhould  reign 
over  Trojans.  But,  it  was  not  impoflible  that  he  ihould 
feign  oyer  thc^e  Trojans  he  had  carried  with  him,  though 
fetded  in  another  country.  However,  other  reafons,  alfo, 
may  be  given  for  this  miflake. 

LIV.  But  if  this  creates  a  difficulty,  that  the  fepulchre 
of  Aeneas  is  faid  to  be,  and  is  fhewn,  in  many  places,  it 
being  impoffible  for  the  lame  perfon  to  be  buried  in  more 
than  one ;  let  them  confider  that  this  difficulty  is  common 
to  many,  particularly  to  men  of  illuflrious  fortunes,  and 
wandering  hves ;  and  let  me  inform  them  that,  though  only 
one  place  received  their  bodies,  yet,  their  monuments  were 
ereded  in  many,  through  the  gratitude  of  thofe,  who  had 
received  fome  benefits  from  them;  particularly,  if  any  of  their 
family,  ftill,  remained,  or  any  city  had  been  built  by  them, 
or  if  their  refidence,  amon^  any  of  thofe  people,  had  been 
long,  and  diftinguifhed  by  inftances  of  humanity :  AH  which 
agree  with  the  "'^  account,  we  have  received,  of  this.hero.- 
For,  having  prcferved  Troy,  when  it  was  taken,  from  utter 

had,  in  the  preceding  vcrfe,  mentioned     manner,  '  Virgil  has  adapted  them  to- 

Priam,  the  kingdom,  that  was  to  de-     his  fyftem. 

volve  on  Aeneas,  muft  be  underftood        ^^  j^^,  j^„  ^^^^^  dminahitur  oris, 

to  be  That  of  the  Trojans.      We  find,  Et  nati  natorum,et  jui  nafieutur  ah illii. 

by  '  Strabo,  that  fome  read  thefe  verfes,        ,«,.»,«,         '         c      l         j     /• 
:/»i,;c  ,«,„!,»...  Mue«A«j.ajUfv«.     Seethe  end  of 

in  this  manner :  •    ^^^  ^^,h  annotation.  All  the  trandators 

Nur  <r*  A,  Ai»««»  jS/.,  HANTESSIN-  «»«|«.     have  adhered  to  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the 

word,  without  confidering  the  abfur- 
mcaning  the  Romans.     And,  in  this    dity,  that,  vifibly,  rcfults  from  it. 

•  B.xiii.  p.  906.      . '  Aeneid.  B.  iii.  ;^.  97. 

de>' 
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■deftrudlion,  and  fent  away  the  Trojan  allies  fafe  to  Bebrycia ; 
left  his  fon  Afcaniys  to  reign  in  Phrygia  ;  built  a  city  of 
the  fame  name  with  himfelf  in  Pallene;  married  his 
daughters  in  Arcadia ;  left  part  of  his  army  in  Sicily ;  and, 
during  his  refldence  in  many  other  parts,  vifibly,  behaved 
himfelf  with  great  humanity,  he  acquired  the  voluntary 
affedion  of  thofe  people,  and,  for  that  reafon,  was  honoured, 
after  his  death,  with  temples,  and  monuments  in  many 
places :  What  caufe,  then,  can  be  afligned  for  the  monu- 
ments ereded  to  him  in  Italy,  if  he  never  reigned  in  thofe 
parts,  refided  there,  or  was,  intirely,  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants? But  this  point  fhall  be,  again,  difcufled,  and  made 
manifeft,  as  often  as  the  occafion  fhall  require  it. 

LV.  The  reafon  why  the  Trojan  fleet  failed  no  further 
into  Europe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  oracles,  which  were 
fulfilled  in  thefe  parts,  and  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  many 
ways,  revealed  to  them.  For,  while  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
off  Laurentum,  and  they  were  incamped  near  the  fhore, 
ilrfl,  the  men,  being  opprefTed  with  thirfl,  and  there  being 
no  water  in  the  place,  (what  I  fay,  I  had  from  the  inhabi- 
tants) fprings  of  the  fweetefl  water  were  feen  rifing  out  of 
the  earth  fpontaneoufly,  of  which  all  the  army  drank,  and 
the  place  was  overflowed,  till  the  flream  ran  down  to  the 
fea  from  the  fprings,  which,  at  this  time,  are  not  fo  high  as 
to  overflow ;  but  there  is  a  little  water,  contained  in  a  hol- 
low place,  which  the  inhabitants  fay  is  confecrated  to  the 
fun ;  and,  near  it,  two  altars  are  to  be  feen,  one  to  the  eafl, 
the  other   to  the  wefl;  both  of  Trojan  flrudure;  upon 

which. 
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which,  they  lay,  Aeneas  ofFered  up  his  iirft  facrifice  to  the 
god  in  acknowledgement  for  the  water.  After  that,  while 
they  were  at  dinner  upon  the  ground,  many  of  them  ftrewed 
pariley  under  their  viduals,  inftead  of  a  table ;  but,  others 
fey,  they  made  ufe  of  wheaten  cakes,  that  they  might  eat 
with  greater  cleanlinefs :  When  all  the  vidhials,  that  were 
laid  before  them,  were  eaten,  one  of  them  eat  of  the  parfley, 
or  cakes,  that  were,  laid  under  their  viduals,  and  then 
another;  and  one  of  Aeneas's  fons, as  it  is  faid,  or,  fome  other 
of  the  company,  happened  to  fay,  Behold^  we  have  eaten 
even  the  table !  As  loon  as  they  heard  this,  they  all  cried 
out,  '"  with  joy,  that  the  Iirft  part  of  the  oracle  was,  now, 
fulfilled.  For,  a  certain  oracle  had  been  delivered  to  them, 
asL  fome  lay,  in  Dodona;  but,  as  others  write,  in  Erythrae, 
a  town  near  moimt  Ida,  where  lived  a  '*»  Sibyl  of  that  coun- 

i«»«  A«Oof u6»((r«»'    QofvCm  does  not,  the  interpreters.    It  is  certain,  that, 

always,  fignify  to  a£l  dijorderly^  as  it  is  in  the-  Aeolic,  or  Doric  dialed,  rut  is 

generally,  fuppofed  :    It,  fometimes,  ins  i  from  whence  came  the  oath,  fo 

lignifies,  to  applaud  t   A  remarkable  much  ufed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

ipftance  of  which  we  find  in "  Demof-  who  fpoke  the  Doric  dialed;  /u«  r« 

thenes  -y   r»vl»  ctKHvailtt  ttutyett  »cu  ^i-  lit* ;  by  which  they  meant  the  two 

fvCviltf  cSt  ofduf  Myilett.  brother  gods,    Caftor,    and  Pollux. 

'89*  TtCvx^x.  This  Erithraean  Sibyl  This  very  extraordinary  prophecy,  that 

is  much  celebrated  by  many  authors,  the  Trojans  were  to  reft  from  their 

both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  labors  in  the  place,  where  they  Ihould 

abufcd  their  leifure  in  tranfmitting  the  eat  their  tables, '  Virgil,  who  would 

impoftures  of  one  age  to  the  credulity  omit  no  tradition,  which  had  any  thing 

of  the  next.     Of  all  the  etymologies  marvellous  in  it,  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  the  word  Sibylla,  That,  given  by  of  the  Harpy,  who,  we  find,  was,  alfo, 

Servius,  feems  to  come  nearef^  the  a  prophetefe^ 

oruth ;  '  he  fays  the  name  is  derived  Sulnon^te  iat^m  dnpti,  momhu,  urhm, 

fromXw^KA^,   the  decree  of  Juptter^         ^uam-o»,dirafimt,mJltae^  injuria  ttuMi 

of  which,  it  ffcems,  thefe  ladies  were       Jmbefiu/ubigia  maUt  confimtri  m»fas, 
7  Philip.  2^.      .  *  On  the  third  book,  Aeqeid.  f.  452.         »  Aeneid.  B.  iii.  f.  25$; 

try,. 
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try,  a  prophetic  nymph,  who  ordered  them  to  fail  weftward 
till  they  came  to  a  place,  where  they  fhould  eat  the  tables: 
And,  when  they  found  this  had  happened,  they  ihould 
follow  a  quadruped,  as  their  guide ;  andy  wherever  the 
animal,  fpent  with  fatigue,  laid  itfelf  down,  there  they 
fhould  built  a  city.  Calling  to  mind,  therefore,  this  pro- 
phecy, fome,  by  the  order  of  Aeneas,  brought  to  the  place, 
appointed  by  him,  the  images  of  the  gods  out  of  the  (hip  j 
others  prepared  ''°  pcdeftals,  and  altars  for  them;  and  the 
women  with  fhouts,  and  dancing,  accompanied  the  images : 
And  Aeneas,  with  his  companions,  when  the  facrifice  wa« 
ready,  ftood  round  the  altar  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 

L VI.  While  thefe  were  offering  up  their  prayers,  the  fow, 
which  was  the  deftined  vi<aim,  being  big  with  young,  and  near 
her  time,  when  the  priefts  were  *»'  beginning  the  immola- 
tion, broke  loofe,  and,  flying  from  thofe  who  held  her,  ran 
up  into  the  country.  Aeneas,  underftanding  this  was,  cer- 
tainly, the  guide  the  oracle  had  pointed  out,  followed  it, 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  fearing  left, 

This  prophecy,  which  fecmed  to  threat-  to  Aegina  to  bring  away  the  ftatues 

en  fo  dreadful  a  famine,  ''  he  folves,  of  Damia,  and  Auxefia,  fays  they  en- 

alfo,  in   the  fame  harmlcls  manner  deavoured  to  take  them  from  their 

with  our  author }  pedeftals,  to,  «^«Ajm«i«  ra^ct  ir«<^«y  «« 

Hnu  !  ttiam  tnenfas  cmfumnm,  inquit  luba.  '"*''  ^**f  *"  *l*''«^'»-f  »•      ^  Jay    fecms 

Netf/«ra  allmUm  :  ta  ^o;c  oudHa  lahomm  "°V°  "^^^Jlkcd  the  WOrd  i  for  which 

Prhna  tuUtfrum.  reafon,  he  has  left  it  out.     The  other 

French  tranflator  has  faid  des  marcbe- 

'9^- B«9f«.  This  is  the  proper  Greek    ^/Vd!?,  which  is  not  the  term  in  his 
■word  for  pedejtaisi  and,  in  this  fenfe,     language.     Why  not  des  pUdeftaux  ? 
it  is  ufed  by 'Herodotus,  who,  fpeak-         '9«-  K«I«{v<,|u««r.    See  the  124* 
ing  of  the  perfons  fcnt  from  Athens    annotttion. 

1  Aeaeid.  i.yu.f.  116^         •  in  Tapfich.  c.  85. 

being 
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difturbed  by  her  purfuers,  fhe  might  be  frightened  from  the 
courfe  fate  had  prcfcribed  to  her.  The  fow,  having  gone 
about  four  and  twenty  ftadia  from  the  fea,  ran  up  a  hill, 
where,  being  tired,  ihe  lay  down.  But  Aeneas  (for  the 
oracles  feemed,  now,  to  be  fulfilled)  ohferving  the  land  to 
be  barren,  and  .at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  where,  even,  the 
road  was  un^e,  found  himfelf  in  great  perplexity  whether 
they  ought,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  to  fetde  there,  where 
they  were  to  lead  a  Hfe  of  perpetual  mifery,  without  any 
injoyment,  or  go  further,  in  fearch  of  a  better  foil.  While 
he  was  in  this  confideration,  accu^ng  the  gods,  on  a  fudden, 
they  fay,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  came  from  a  wood,  the 
perfon,  who  uttered  it,  not  appearing,  by  which  he  was 
commanded  to  fky  there,  and  build  a  city,  immediately  ^ 
and  not,  by  giving  way  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  prefent 
opinion  that  he  was  going  to  fettle  in  a  barren  country,  to 
reject  his  friture,  and,  in  a  manner,  prefent  happinefs :  For, 
it  was  decreed,  that,  ifliiing  forth  from  this  barren  and  (mall 
habitation,  he  fhould,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquire  a  ipacious 
and  fertil  country;  and  that  his  children,  and  poflerity 
{hould  be  nmfrers  of  a  vaft  empire,  which  fhould  laft  for 
many  ages;  that,  for  the  prefent,  therefore,  this  city  fhould 
be  a  retreat  for  the  Trojans ;  but  that,  after  as  many  years, 
as  the  fow  fhould  bring  forth  young  ones,  another  large  and 
flourifhing  city  fhould  be  built  by  his  poflerity.  It  is  faid, 
that  Aeneas,  hearing  this,  and  looking  upon  the  voice  as 
fomething  divine,  did,  as  the  god  had  commanded.  But, 
others  fay,  that,  while  he  was  oppreffed  with  anxiety,  and 
Vol.  I.  S  had 
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had  To  far  abandoned  himfelf  to  grief,  as  neither  to  come  into 
the  camp,  nor  take  any  nourifhment,  but  laying  himfelf  down 
to  reft  that  night,  where  it  overtook  him,  a  great  and  won- 
derful phantom  appeared  to  him  in  ''*  his  deep,  in  the  fhape  of 
one  of  hishoufliold  gods^and  gave  him  the  advice,  juft  before, 
mentioned.  Which  of  thefe  accounts  is  the  trueft,  the  gods, 
only,  know.  The  next  day,,  it  is  faid,  the  fow  brought  forth 
'''  thirty  young  ones ;  and  that,  according  to  the  oracle,  as: 
many  years  after,  another  city  was  built  by  the  Trojans,, 
concerning  which  I  ihall  fpeak  in  a  proper  place. 

LVII.  Aeneas  {acrificed  the  fow,  with  her  young,  tO" 
his  houfliold  gods,  in  the  place,  where,  now,  Aands  the 
'5*  wooden  hut,  which  the  Lavinienfes  look  upon  as  holy, 
and  preferve  it  inacceflible  to  all  but  themfelves  t  Then, 
ordering  the  Trojans  to  remove  their  camp  to  the  hill,  he 
placed  the  images  of  his  gods  in  the  beft  part  of  it ;  and, 
immediately,  began  to  build  the  town  with  the  greateft  ala- 
crity ;  and,,  going  down  to  the  country  round  him>  took 

'9»'   Evumxor.      This  word  is,    here,  Hul»auiirk$trif,rtpitstattrtalabtnimf 

taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  foUowing       ^'  J»  '«■  ^'  •**«•  redt^ihu  wmu 
verfe  of  •  Homer :  'V^'^'"  '^  ""^  cognomim,  Mam. 

^,  -,    ^  ,      a.  »A  '9*.  KaAi«f.     I  know  this  word; 

KAuls  <f  .Aoi,  a«o.  H«'  "VTr.«,  ,xO«  o,«jo,.      ^^^^^^^  fig^jg^  ^  ,^^^,;^  ^Ut,  of- 

*93-  TfitfxoJflfc  Xtyilcti  x^^(^f^  c^c.  This  tener,  a  wooden  hut^  from  xaAoy,  wood. 

prophecy,  ^  Virgil,  who,  like  our  au-  Portus,  and  M.  *•  *  have  given  it  the- 

thor,  had,  no  doubt,  met  with  it  in  the  former  fenfe  •,  le  Jay  has  faid  une  pe- 

old  Roman  hiftorians,  makes  the  river  ttte  retraite^  which  is  fomething  like 

Tiber  deliver  to  Aeneas  %  the  fenfe.    Sylburgius  is  the  only  one,, 

i^eis  ingens  inventafuh  ihcihusM  ''^^ '      ^^.''.^^^  ^^!!    ^  'r '^'l  '''''^ 

Triginta  ca,iium  foetus  emxajacebif  ;  ^Uthor  needed  nOt  tO  have  fiud  that  It 

Ma,fiio  recubam,  aibi  drcMm  tiera  nati.  was  looked  Upon  aS  boly. 

•  B.  ^.  f.  56.  ^  Aeneid.  B.  viii.  t.  4*. 

from 
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from  thence  {uch  things,  as  were  of  ufe  to  him  in  building, 
the  lofs  of  which  was  Hkely  to  be  the  moft  grievous  to  the 
owners,  fuch  as  iron,  timber,  and  inftniments  of  agriculture. 
In  the  mean  time,  Latinus,  who  was,  then,  king  of  the 
country,  being  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  people,  called 
the  Rutuli ;  and,  having  fought  ibme  battles  with  ill  fuccefs, 
received  an  account  of  what  had  pafled,  in  the  moft  terri- 
fying manner,  as,  that  all  his  coaft  was  laid  wafte  by  a  foreign 
army ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  immediately,  put  a  ftop  to  their 
depredations,  the  war,  with  his  neighbours,  would  become 
more  grievous  to  him.    Latinus  was  ftruck  with  this  news ; 
and,  laying  afideall  thoughts  of  the  prefent  war,  he  marched 
againft  the  Trojans  with  a  great  army:  But,  feeing  them 
armed  after  the  Grecian  manner,   drawn  up  in  good  order, 
and  prepared  to  receive  him  with  refolution,  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  hazard  an  immediate  ingagement;  fince  he 
faw  no  probability  of  defeating  them  at  the  firft  onfet, 
^95  as  he  had  expected,  when  he  firft  marched  out  againft 
them :  But,  incamping  on  a  hill,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
recover  his  troops  from  their  prefent  fatigue,  which,  from 
the  length  of  their  march,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  purfuit, 
was  very  great:  And  he  refolved,  after  he  had  pafled  the 
night  there,  to  attack  the  enemy  by  break  of  day.    Having 
taken  this  refolution,  a  certain  genius  of  the  place,  appear- 
ing to  him  in  his  fleep,  ordered  him  to  receive  the  Greeks, 
as  cohabitants  with  his  own  fubjeds;  adding  that  their  ar- 

»95'  K<»6'  n*  wx*  ioleti.  The  Vatican    this  fcntence,  which  is  very  imperfedl 
manufcript  has,  wonderfully,  reftored     in  all  the  editions. 

S  2  rival 
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rival  would  be  attended  with  a  great  advantage  to  him,  and 
a  common  benefit  to  the  Aborigines.  The  fame  nighty 
Aeneas's  houfliold  gods,  appearing  to  him,  advifed  him  to 
perfuade  Latinus  to  grant  them  a  fettlement,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  defired,  and,  to  ufe 
the  Greek  forces,  rather  as  allies,  than  as  enemies.  However^ 
the  dream  hindered  both  of  them  from  banning  an  ingage- 
ment.  As  foon  as  it  was  day,  and  the  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  heralds  came  to  the  commanders  from 
both,  defiring  that  thele  might  have  a  conference  t<^ether ; 
which  was  complied  with. 

LVIIL  And,  fifft,  Latinus  complained  "  of  die  fudden 
^  war,  they  had  made  upon  his  fubje^b,  without  any  pr&- 
*f  vious  declaration ;  and  defired  Aeneas  would  let  him  know 
"  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  by  '^  plundering,  the 
**  country,. without  any  provocation,  fince  he  could  not  be 
**  ignorant  tlmt  all,  who  are  attacked,  have  a  right  to  repel 
"  the  invader :  And,  that,  when  he  might  have  obtained,  in 
"  a  friendly  manner,  and  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants, 
"  whatever  h^  could,  r^fonably,  defire,  he  had  chofen  to 
**  take  it  by  force,  contrary  to  the  right  of  all  naidons,  and 
"  with  greater  difhonor,  than  credit  to  himfelf "  .  After 
he  had  faid  this,  Aeneas  anfwered;  "  We  are  natives  c^ 

■  196.  Ay«x«i  ^t^H  T»  X<*{**'     The  enough.  Neither  do  I  think  that  ^/7/cr 

Latin  tranflators  have  renaered  this,  fes  terresy  in  the  other . French  tranOa- 

very  properly,  hy  agerett  ferre^  which,  tor,  though  better  far  than  the  other, 

like  many  other  Latin  eXpreffions,  is,  expreflcs  «y«»  x<xi  ?>6;«»  fo  well  as  the 

originally,  derived  from  the  Greek.  exprefTion  our  language  has  fupplied 

Des  aSes  d'boftiliti  qiton  avoit  exercez^  me  with, 
in  le  Jay,  I  think  is  fcarcc  ftrong 

«  Troy, 
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^  Troy,  a  citj  famous  among  the  '^^  Greeks;  'of  which 


X97. 


Ev  EA^u(ri.  M.  ♦♦*,  in  his  note  fpeaks  of  the  city  of  Argos, '  that  waa 

upon  this  paffagp,  blames  our  author,  built  by  Pclafgus  in  Theffaly,  he  di- 

violently,  for  making  Aeneas  call  the  ftinguifhes  it  by  the  name  of  llfA«<rjrtr 

Greeks  E^iAuw^  which  name,  he  fays,  ko¥  Af  j^of,  as  ** 


the  people  of  Greece  were  not  known 
by  till  many  ages  after  the  Trojan  war; 
and,  even,  not  fo  early  as  in  That,  in 
which  Homer  lived,  who  never  calls 
all  the  Greeks  EAA»j»ff,  but  only  gives 
that  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phthi- 
otis,  who  followed  Achilles  to  Troy. 
1  have  read  what  *^  Thucydides,  and 


in  which,  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
geographers.  But  I  fhall  leave  con- 
jectures to  thofe,  who  want  arguments. 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
general  name  of  the  Greeks^was  EAAjjvt^ 
many  years  before  the  Trojan  war ; 


-  Strabo  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft ;  ^'^^^  confequentiy,  that  our  author  was 

but  I  do  not  think  the  arguments,  g^^ltyofnoanachronifm,  nordeferved 

alledged  by  the  latter,  fo  conclufive  as  ^'^"["''^  ^f  calling  them  fo.     In  the 

others,  that  may  be  drawnfrom  chro-  ^^^^^  PP^^^  9^  ^^  ^a^an  nriarble,  the 

nology,  to  prove  that  the  Greeks,  in  ^^°^^  is  mentioned,  when  Hellen,  the 

genera},  were  known  by  the  name  of  fon  of  DeuCalion,  reigned  in  Phthioris; 

EAA,v«^  many  years,  nay,  fome  ages,  ?^  ^^^  Greeks,  who  had,  till  then, 

nt>t  only,  before  Homer,  but,  even,  ^^"  ^^'Jp^^  ^y  the  name  of  r^o^ixc, 

before  the  Trojan  war.     But  I  muft,  Y^^^j  ^^K^  EAA^^f-     The  year,  thecc 

prcviouny,  obferve  that,  if  the  cenfure,  ^f  ^^^P'  ^^  1257.  In  the  25*^  epocha, 

thrown  upon  our  author  by  that  gen-  ^J^  takmg  of  Troy  is  mentioned,  and 

tlcman,  is  well  grounded,  Virgil  is,  f^  Y^f '  ^^^  ^^>^">  is  945r   If,'  there- 

.alfo,  included  in  itj    fince  be   calls  *^.';fv   r       ^,^^7,   ^e  dedudt  945,  it 

Achaemcnides,  Graius,  in  the  fame  will  be  found  that  the  people  of  Greece 

period  of  time,  in  which,  Aeneas,  in  ^^^^  f^'^^  ^^^"W,  3^2  ye^rs  before 

our  author,  calls  the  Greeks  eaauw  ^  }^^  ^^^^&  ^^  T^^Y-    This  is  confirm- 


Qmferium  fegmeu/pims :  at  caetera  Graius. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  ^  Homer,  wh«n 
he  fays, 

means  only  the  inhabitants  of  Theffa- 
ly ;  but  I  am  not  fo  clear  that,  when 
'  he  8  fays, 

A»^go«  TW  «^£0?  tvfy  xa&^  EAA  A  A  A.  xat  fMffot  A^of , 

he  means  any  particular  country,  or 
city  of  Theflaly ;  becaufc,  when  he 


ed  by  the  moft  celebrated  chronolo- 
gers;  who  all  agree  that  Troy  was 
taken  in  the  3530'^  yesr  of  the  Julian 
/period,  1184  y^rs  befpre  Chriftj 
and  that  the  flood,  in  the  time  of  Deu- 
calion, happened  1529  years  before 
^  Chrift,  and  in  the  3185''*  year  of  the 
Julian  period  :  So  that,  the  interval, 
between  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  the: 
father  of  Hellen,  and  the  taking  of 
Troy,  mufl:,  according  to  them,  con- 
fift  of  345  years. 


<^B.  i.  c.  3 


**B.viii.  p.  .568. 


^  Aeneid.  B.  iii.  f.  594*- 


6  Odyff.  a.  if.  344.        ^  Iliad,  g.  ;f.  68 1 .        i  Ufher^p.  26. 


^  Iliad,  p.  5^.  498, 
^  Pctaviu8,-B.  i.  c.  1 X .  and  7. 

"  being. 
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*^  being  deprived  by  the  Achaeans,  after  a  ten  years  war, 
"  we  wander  up  and  down,  through  the  want  both  of  a 
^^  city,  and  a  country,  where  we  may  live  for  the  future ;  and 
^*  are  come  hither,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
*^  gods:  The  oracles  affuring  us  that  this  land  alone  is  re- 
"  ferved  for  us,  as  the  haven  of  our  wandering.  We  have, 
"  '^Mately,  taken  from  the  country  thofe  things  we  wanted, 
^^  with  greater  regard,  indeed,  to  our  '^'  unfortunate  fituation, 
"  than  to  decency,  which  we  very  much  condemn :  But  we 
^^  will  compenfate  them  with  many  good  fervices,  in  yielding 
"  to  you  our  perfons,  and  our  minds,  well  difciplined  againft 
^^  dangers,  to  employ  them  as  you  think  proper,  inpreferving 
*^  your  country  from  the  inroads  of  enemies,  and  in  ailifting 

i9«'  Nf»f«.     This  word  muft,  cer-  made  it  dangerous  to  give  them  good 

tainly,  have  been  mifplaced  by  the  advice ;  the  confcquence  of  which,  he 

tranfcribers  -,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  tells  them,  will  be,  that,  whoever  gave 

our  author  writ  €To^i^o^f9tff/tAfy»f«s-i,  etc.  them  fuch  advice,  would,  not  only, 

to  which  afAH^o/Atitt  if^   in  the  next  fufier,unjuftly,  himfelf  without  doing 

fentence,  anfwers  very  fully.  them  anv  fervice,  but,  alfo,  render  it, 

«99*  Ayfv;^is'«^c»  fjLaKKof  if  fux^cTi fifov*  for  the  future,  ftill  more  dangerous  to 

This  is  oppofed  to  «j^;^ipp  ^«tAAof  ti  propofe  fuch  things  to  them,  as  were 

raxxiov,  with  which  Latinus  had  re-  moft  for  their  advantage,  '  ^xxa  xa$  etc 

proached  Aeneas.    But  here  is  an  un-  «  aoito»  MA AAON  (li  n  m  to  rot  Mt^o^ 

common  expreffion,  that,  very  well,  Atyw  *OBE?XlTEPON  tr«ii50'<»i.  It  is  very 

deferved  the  obfervation  of  the  com-  extraordinary  that  the  Latin  writers 

mentators ;  and,  that  is,   the  ufe  of  fhould  imitate  the  Greeks  in  this  un- 

fAaKKov  with  a  comparative :  However,  common  manner  of  (peaking  j  but  fo 

I  have  met  with  it  in  the  beft  writers  ;  it  is,  and  many  inftances  might  be 

one  inftance  of  which  I  Ihall  quote  given  of  this  alfo  •,  I  (hall  content  my- 

from  Demofthenes,  with  whofe  manner  felf  with  one  from   "  Juftin,    who, 

of  writing  our  author  fhews,  by  his  fpeaking  of  Lycurgus,   fays,  non  in- 

critical  works,  that  he  was,  perfeftly  ventione  earum  (legum)  tnzgis'quam  ex^ 

well,  acquainted.     That  great  orator  emplo  clarior. 
reproaches  the  Athenians  with  having 

J  Olynth.  i.  "  B.  iii.  c,  2. 

"  you 
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^*  you,  with  alacrity,  to  conquer  theirs.  We,  humbly,  intreat 
*^  you  not  to  refent  what  we  have  done,  afluring  yourfelves, 
*^  that  we  did  it  not  through  contempt,  but  neceflity  :  And 
"  *^  every  thing,  that  is  involuntary,  deferves  forgivenefs : 
^^  So  that,  you  *""'  ought  not  to  take  any  refolution  to  the 
"prejudice  of  us,  who  are  your  fuppliants:   If  you  fliould,. 
"  we  muft  beg  the  tutelary  gods,  and  genius's  of  this  country 
"  to  forgive  us  what  we  are,  even,,  compelled  to  do  ;  ani 
**  endeavour  to  defend  ourfelves  againft  you,  who  are  the 
"  aggreflbrs  in  this  war ;  which  will  not  be  the  firft,  nor  the 
*^  greateft  we    have  been  ^°*  ingaged  in.     When   Latinus 
heard  this,  he  made  anfwer ;   "  I  can  afliire  you,   I  have 
"  great  benevolence  towards  the  Greek  nation,  in  general;. 
"  and  the  inevitable  calamities  of  mankind,  give  me  a  real 
"  concern  :   I  fhould  be  very  folicitous  for  your  prefervation,.. 
"  if  I  were  convinced  that  you  came  hither  in  fearch  of  a 
"  habitation;  and,   that,  ^""^ contented  with  a  fliare  of  the. 
"  land,  and  injpying  what  is  given  you,  in  a  friendly  manner,. 

Our  author,  often,  adopts  the  ethics  of  have  never  met  with    at;rexf>»«c,   or 

■  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  i¥  fxiv  roi^  kKcipif  axox^uartcj  as  the  Vatican  manufcript 

tiraiym^   Kxt  ^oymv  ynofjiivuv^  cv  it  rote  Has  it,  in  any  author,  or  lexicon,  in 

aKHfftotf  vvfyvcifAtif.  this  fenfe;  for  which  reafon,  I  (hall 

*^'-  Kon  in  w^tff,  etc.     The  Latin  venture  to  make  a  fmall  alteration  in 

trandators,  and   commei^tators   have  the  text,  or,  rather  to  reftore  it,  as,  I 

been,  very  much,  puzzled  to  clear  up  believe,  our  author  writ  it,  aicox^n^o- 

this  period  :  I  imagine  none  of  them  jufwoi  1%  yv\q  fjtotfx :  Every  one,  who  has 

had  feen  the  Vatican  manufcript.  read  Herodotus,    muft  have    found- 

^^^'  A«'oA«ev0'«i^o.   AttoAavm,  ovx  in  tf iro;^^«o9-tf/,  more  than  once,  made  ufei 

rm  ilJjEMv  ran  jtAom,   «AAa»  mi  f^ri  t«v  of  to  fignify  what  is  meant  here,  that. 

»ailiet9  T«r7yri.    Suidas.  is,  fo  be  contented. 


■  B*  iii.  c.  I. 

it 


you. 
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"  you  will  not  endeavour,  by  force,  to  deprive  me  of  the 
**  fovereignty ;  and,  if  the  affurances  you  give  me,  are  real, 
'*  I  defire  to  give,  and  take  fureties,  which  will  preferve  our 
"  league  inviolate." 

LIX.  Aeneas,  having  accepted  this  propofal,  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  two  nations,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  to 
this  eiFed;  that  the  Aborigines  (hould  grant  to  the  Trojans 
as  much  land  as  they  defired,  that  is,  the  fpace  of  about  forty 
ftadia  round  the  hill ;  that  the  Trojans  fliould  aflift  the 
Aborigines  in  the  war  they  were  then  ingaged  in,  and  join 
them  with  their  forces,  upon  every  other  occafion,  when 
fummoned ;  and  that  both  nations  fhould  aid  one  another, 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  as  well  with  their  affiftance, 
as  advice.  After  they  had  concluded  this  treaty,  and  fe- 
cured  the  performance  of  it,  by  delivering  their  children  as 
hoflages,  they  marched,  with  joint  forces,  againft  the  cities 
of  the  Rutuli :  And,  having  foon  fubdued  all  oppofition  there, 
they  went  to  the  town  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  half 
finifhed ;  and,  haftening  the  work  with  one  mind,  they 
fortified  the  town  with  a  wall.  This  town  Aeneas  called 
Lavinium,  as  the  Romans  themfelves  fay,  fi-om  the  daughter 
of  Latinus,  whofc  name,  according  to  them,  was  Lavinia ; 
but,  as  fome  Greek  hiftorians  have  aflerted,  from  the 
daughter  of  Anius,  king  of  Delus,  whofe  name  was,  alfo, 
Lavinia ;  and  who,  dying  of  ficknefs,  while  the  firft  city  was 
building,  Bnd  being  buried  in  the  place  where  flie  died,  the 
city  was  fo  called,  in  memory  of  her.  She  is  {aid,  alfo,  to 
have  imbarkcd  with  the  Trojans,  and  to  have  been  given  by 

her 
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her  father  to  Aeneas,  at  his  defire,  as  a  prophetefs,  and  a 
wife  woman.  While  Lavinium  was  building,  thefe  prodigies 
are  faid  to  have  happened  to  the  Trojans.  A  fire  breaking 
out,  fpontaneoufly,  in  an  adjoining  wood,  a  wolf,  they  fay, 
brought  fome  fuel  in  his  mouth,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
fire ;  and  an  eagle,  flying  thither,  fanned  the  flame  with 
the  motion  of  his  wings :  In  oppofition  to  thefe,  a  fox, 
having  moiftened  his  tail  in  a  river,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  fire ;  and,  ibmetimes,  thofe,  that  were  kindling 
it,  prevailed  j  and,  fometimes,  the  fox,  that  was  trying  to 
put  it  out :  And,  at  laft,  the  former  got  the  better,  and  the 
other  went  away,  unable  to  do  any  thing  further.  Which, 
Aeneas,  obferving,  faid,  this  colony  would  become  famous, 
be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  very  much  celebrated  ;  but, 
in  its  increafe,  would  be  envied  by,  and  grievous  to,  its 
neighbours :  However,  that  it  would  overcome  its  adver- 
faries  ;  the  favor  of  Heaven  being  more  powerful  to  fup- 
port  it,  than  the  envy  of  men  to  oppofe  it.  Thefe  were  the 
evident  figns  of  the  incidents,  that  were  to  happen  to  this 
city :  Of  which  there  are  monuments,  now,  ftanding  in  the 
market-place  of  the  Lavinienfes ;  thefe  are  brazen  images 
of  the  animals,  which  have  been  preferved  for  many  ages. 

LX.  After  the  city  of  the  Trojans  was  built,  both  nations 
were,  extremely,  defirous  of  injoying  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  new  alliance :  And  their  kings  fet  the  example,  and 
mixed  the  dignity  of  the  native  and  foreign  families  by  a 
contradt  of  marriage,  Latinus  giving  his  daughter  Lavinia 
to  Aeneas :  After  which,  the  reft,  alfb,  had  the  fame  in- 
•  Vol.  I.  T  clination 
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clination  with  their  kings  ;  -and,  by  a  fwift  union  of  their 
cujftoms,  their  laws,  and  religious  ceremonies;  by  inter- 
marriages, and  a  communication  of  the  rights  of  their  cities; 
by  mingling  all  together,  and  by  calling  themfelves  Latines, 
from  Latinus,  king  di  the  Abor^ines,  they  adhered  fo 
firmly  to  their  league,  that  no  time  has,  yet,  fevered  them 
from  one  another.  The  nations,  therefore,  which  were 
gathered  together  under  one  fcxm  of  government,  and  from 
whom  the  Roman  people  derive  their  origin,,  before  the 
city  they,  now,  inhabit,  was  built,  are  thefe :  Firft,  the 
Aborigines,  who  drove  the  Siceli  out  of  thefe  parts,  and 
were  Greeks,  originally,  o£  Peloponneius,i  the  fame,  yrho, 
with  Oenotrus,  removed  from  the  country,  now,  called 
Arcadia,  according  to  my  opinion :  Then,  the  Pelafgi,  who 
came  from  *°*  Haemonia,  as  it  was,  then,  called,  now,  Thef- 

'°4'  Aiftmeir  Seethe  51*  annotation,  member-  any  paflage  in  Homer,  which 

1  do  not  think  that  atranflator  is  under  Ihews  that  the  Greeks,  and  Trojans 

the  fame  obligation  -mth  rfegard  to  his  were  armed  after  a  different  manner ; 

author,  as  the  lawyers  feem  to  think  but  he  defcribes  them  as  going  tni  the 

themfelves  under  in  relation  to  their  charge  under  very  different  circum- 

clients ;  that  is,  that  he  is  to  defend  ftances ;   the  firft  advancing  with  a 

him  right,  or  wrong.     Dionyfius  is  confufed  noife,  like  cranes  goii^  to 

going  to  prove  that  the  Trojans  were,  make  war  upon  the  Pygmies ;  and  the 

originally,  Greeks,    in  which  he  is  other  in  filence  breathing  ardor,  and  a 

juftified  by  hiftorians  of  the  bcft  au-  refolution  to  fupport  o^c  another  "j 

thoriry;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  rr., «-..!.,. „»-,r.     •  •  a 

that  will  juftify  him  m  faymg,  ^  he  q^  ^.       ,^,,  ^f  ;  ;rr«o,T«  A;t«'«» 

did  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  Tro-  g,  ^J         J^  ^^^       ^     ^^^^ 
jans  were  armed  after  the  manner  of  r  .  i-  i-  ■»  r- 

the  Greeks ;  and,  much  lefs,  in  making  I  believe  no  general  would  defire  that 

1E  vander  tell  Aeneas  that  he  had  a  great  his  men  fhould  go  on  to  an  attack  with, 

affeftion  for 'all  the  Greeks,  even,  after  a  truer  fpirit  than  Homer  has  here  de- 

the  latter  had  informed  him  that  they  fcribcd. 
were  Trojans.    I  do  not,  indeed,  re- 

f  Biad.  r,>.  2.  ;^.  2. 

faly  r 
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faly :  Thirdly,  thole,  who  came  over  into  Italy  with  Evan- 
der,  from  the  city  of  Pallantium :  After  thefe,  the  Epei,  and 
Pheneatae;  who  were  part  of  the  Peloponnefian  army, 
commanded  by  Hercules,  with  whom  fomeTrojans,  alio,  were 
mixed :  And,  laft  of  all,  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Aeneas, 
had  efcaped  from  Ilium,  Dardanum,  and  the  other  Trojan 
cities.    •' 

LXI.  That  the  Trojans  were  a  nation,  truly  Greek,  which, 
forinerly,  came  from  Peloponnefus,  has  been,  long  fince, 
aflerted  by  fome  authors,  and  (hall  be,  briefly,  reUted  by 
me  alfo.  The  account  concerning  them  is.  this.  Atlas  was 
the  firft  king  of  the  country,  now,  called  Arcadia,  who 
lived  near  the  mountain,  called  *°*  Thaumafius  :  This  man 
had  (even  daughters,  faid  to  be  placed  among  the  ftars,  by 
die  name  of  the  Pleiades  j  one  of  whom  Jupiter  married,  and 
had  by  her  two  fons,  *"*  Jafrus,  and  Dardanus :  Jafrus  lived 
unmarried :  But  Dardanus  married  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of 
Palas,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Idaeus,"  and  Dimas,  who, 
fucceeding  Atlas  in  the  kingdom,  reigned  fome  time  in 
Arcadia.  Afterwards,  a  great  deluge  happening  in  Arcadia, 
the  plains  were  overflowed,  and,  for  a  long  time,  incapable 
of  being  tilled.     The  people  (for,  as  they  lived  upon  the 

aoj.  Qavftofuv  •{Of.    This  is  (hewn  her  prieltefles  were  fufFered  to  enter. 

by  Glareanus  to  be  the  true  reading,  »o6*  itunmv.    This  muft  be  the  true 

becaufe  Paufanias  fpcaks  of  a  moun-  reading}  which  is  confirmed  by^Vir- 

tain  of  that  name  in  Arcadia.     This  gil. 

mountain,  I  find,' Paufanias  fays  flood  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^ 

near  the   river  Moloffus ;     and  on  Ja/Ui/jue  pater. 

the  top  of  it,  there  was  a  cavern  con-  „  '.      ,^       „   ,  ,         u   ,  c»   u 

fecrated  to  Rhea,  into  which  none  but  "*^  ''^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^  r««"'  ^X    ^trabo. 
P In  Arcad.  c.  36.        «  Aencid.  B.  iii.  ;^.  167.        'Epit.  B.  vii.p.  jii.* 

T  2  moun- 
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mountains,  they  laboured  under  a  greait  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions)  tonfidering  that  the  land,  that  remained,  would  not 
be  fufEcient  for  the  fupport  of  them  all,  they  divided  them- 
felves  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  (laid  in  Arcadia,  and 
created  Dimas,  the  fon  of  Dardanus,  their  king ;  the  other, 
left  Peloponnefus  on  board  a  numerous  fleet ;  and,  (ailing 
along  the  coaft  of  Europe,  they  came  to  a  gulph,  called 
"°^  Melas,  and  happened  to  land  on  a  certain  ifl^d  of  Thracia, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  fay  whether  it  was,  before,  inhabited, 
or  defert:  They  called  this  ifland,  Samothrace,  a  name, 
compounded  of  the  name  of  a  man,  and  of  That  of  the 
place ;  for  it  belongs  to  Thrace,  and  the  founder  of  it  was 
Samon,  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  of  a  nymph  of  Cyllene, 
called  Rhene :  Here,  they  ftaid  not  long,  becaufe  they  found 
themfelves  under  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  their  fup- 
port, as  having  a  barren  land,  and  a  boifterous  (ea  to  contend 
with;  but,  leaving  fome  few  of  their  people  there,  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  removing  again,  went  to  Afia,  Dardanus 
being  the  leader  of  their  colony,  (for  Jafius  died  in  the  ifland, 
being  ftruck  with  thunder,  for  defiring  to  go  to  bed  with 
Ceres)  and,  difimbarking  in  the  ftreight,  now,  called  the 
Hellefpont,  they  fettled  in  that  country,  which  was,  after- 
wards, named  Phrygia.  Idaeus,  the  fon  of  Dardanus,  with 
part  of  the  army,  inhabited  the  mountains,  which,  from 

*<»7'  E(f  Tor  Mt\a*ct  xoAwov*  The  gulph  pofitc  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hcbrus, 
Melas  lies  on  the  north  weft  of  the  known,  now,  by  the  name  of  iiiJVftfnyii. 
Thracian  Cherfonefiis  :  And  the  ifland  *  Strabo  gives  the  fame  account  of 
of  Samothrace,  now  called  Samandraki,  Dardanus,  and  Jafion,  and  adds  that 
is  at  the  entrance  of  this  gulph,  op-    Samothrace  was,  before,  called  Samos. 

•Epit.  B.  vii,  p.  511. 

him, 
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him,  are  called  the  Idaean  mountains,  where  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  inftituted  myfteries 
and  ceremonies,  which  are  obferved,  to  this  day,  through- 
out all  Phrygia ;  and  Dardanus  built  a  city  of  the  fame 
name  with  himfelf,  in  a  country,  now,  called  Troas,Teucrus, 
who  was  king  of  it,  giving  him  the  land,  from  whom,  that 
country  was,  anciently,  named  Teucris.  Many  authors  fay, 
and,  particularly,  Phanodemus,  who  writ  the  Attic  anti- 
quities, that  this  man  came  into  Afia,  from  Attica,  where 
he  was  chief  of  the  divifion,  called  ^''^  Xypete ;  and  of  thi& 
they  bring  many  proofs :  They  add  that,  being  mafter 
of  a  large  and  fertil  country,  and  but,  thinly,  peopled,  he 
•was  glad  to  fee  Dardanus,  and  the  Greeks,  who  came 
with  him,  in  hopes  both  of  their  afliftance  in  his  wars 
againft  the  Barbarians,  and  that  the  land  might  not  be  ua- 
cultivated. 

aos.  Hvirsfjjf.  This  is,  certainly,  the  than  lufpicfous;  and,  therefore,  chang- 

true  reading,  and  the  name  of  this  edit  into  Tim;  and,  to  fupport  his  cor- 

divifion  of  the  tribe  of  Cecropis,  as  we  reftion,  quotes  this  very  paffagc  of  our 

find  in   Harpocration  j  though  it  is  author,  which  he  has  accommodated 

otherwife  in  all  the  editions,  and  ma-  to  the  words  of  Strabo,  as  he  took 

nufcripts,  and,  alfo,  in  Suidas,  who  them,   and  made  our  author  fay  ^jj^^ 

calls  this  divifion  of  that  tribe,  Hv9rt7«iif.  H'v;r67ce»»o^,  fuppofing  that  Hv^rdf^y,  in 

But  there  is  a  paffagc  in  Strabo,  which,  the  former,  was  the  name  of  this  divi- 

though  faulty  in  another  refpe<S,  will  fionof  the  tribe  of  Cecropis  :  But  that 

lead  us  to  the  true  reading  in  this,  great  man  was  miftaken  in  this,  as  we 

*  Strabo  fpeaks  there  of  this  very  mi-  have  fecn  by  Harpocration ;  who,  in 

gration  of  Teucer  from  Attica  to  Afia;  SvTfilatuvf^y  fays,  alfo,  that  this  was  the 

and  fays,  «aaoi  Jm  riff  ArlMnf  0L(pix^ai  name  of  the  individuals  of  that  divi- 

Tifft  Tevx(ov  (ptftf-iv  «x  AjfAtf  T(««#v,  aV  »vy  i  fion.   Phanodemus,  whom  our  author 

Evirdidfy  KtyPoLi*  Cafaubon,  in  his  note  quotes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  often, 

\ipon  this  paffage  of  Strabo,  was  fen-  cited  by  other  authors^  but  that  is  all 

fible  that  the  word  Tg«iw  was  more  we  know  of  him. 

*B.xiij.  p.  901, 
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LXII.  But,  it  is,  now,  requifite  to  fliew  how  Aeneas  was 
defcended ;  which  I  fliall  do,  alfo,  in  few  words.  Dardanus, 
after  the  death  of  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of  Palas,  by  whom 
he  had  his  two  firft  fons,  married  Batea,  the  daughter  of 
Teucrus ;  and,  by  her,  had  Erichthonius,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  moft  fortunate  of  all  men,  having  inherited 
both  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  That  of  his  grand- 
father by  his  mother*s  fide.  Of  Erichthonius,  and  Callirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  Scamandrus,  was  bom  Tros,  from  whom 
the  nation  has  received  its  name;  of  Tros,  and  Acallaris, 
the  daughter  of  Eumedes,  Aflaracus;  of  him,  and  Lytodora, 
the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Capys;  of  Capys,  and  a  nymph, 
faid  to  have  been  a  Naid,  Anchifes ;  of  Anchifes,  and  Venus, 
Aeneas.-  Thus,  I  have  (hewn  that  the  royal  family  of  the 
Trojans,  were,  originally,  Greeks. . 

LXIII.  Concerning  the  time,  when  Lavinium  was  built, 
there  are  diiFerent  opinions ;  but  the  moft  probable  feems 
to  be  That,  which  *°'  places  it  in  the  fecond  year  after  the 
departure  of  the  Trojans  from  Troy  :    For  ""  Ilium  was 

ao9.  *ijov7w  tfwlijr.    Cafaubon  has  ing  Ic  Jay  has  followed.    However,  I 

fhewn,  from  very  good  authorities^  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  finding  myfelf 

that  (pf^etv  is  a  term,  particularly  ufed  fupported  in  reading  f«^oc  againft  thefe 

by  chronologers,  in  the  fenfe  our  au-  great  authorities,  by  a  much  greater, 

thor  has  given  it  in  this  place.  I  mean  That  of  Cafaubon,  and  Peta- 

»»o.  i^tcv  fAiv  yct^  ^Km  xiKivi(A\\o<i  viifi  t»  vius.     But,  before  I  give  my  reafons 

<«{of .  Thus,  I  am  confident  this  paffage  for  reading  t «(oc  inftead  of  ^i f  g? ,  I  muft 

ought  to  be  read,   contrary   to  the  take  notice  of  the  glaring  abfurdicy  in 

opinion  of  Portus,  and  of  Dodwdl,  faying,  with  M.  *  *  ♦,  tliat  Troy  was 

who  contend  for  9-f(j?f,  in  which  they  taken  on  the  twelfth  of  June  towards 

are  followed  by  M.  ***  ;  and,  alfo,  the  end  of  fummer,     Ic  is  well  known 

contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sylburgius,  that  the  year  of  the  Greeks  was  luni- 

who,  would  have  it  i»j*ul»,  which  read-  folar,  and  that  the  Athenians,  whofc 

taken 
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taken  at  the  end  of  the  Spring,  feventeen  days  before  the 
fiimmer  folftice,  and  the  eighth  of  the  ending  month  Thar- 
gelion,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Athenians  ;, 
there  ftill  remaining  twenty  days,  after  the  folftice,  to  com  - 
plete  that  year*  The  firft  feven  and  thirty  days  after  the 
taking  of  Troy,  I  imagine,  the  Greeks  employed  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  receiving  embaflies  from 
thofe,  who  had  withdrawn  themfelves,  and  in  concluding  a 


computation  our  author  fays  he  fol- 
lows, by  the  direftion  of  Solon>  af- 
ligned  twenty  nine,  and  thirty  days,  al- 
ternately, to  their  twelve  months  ;  by 
which,  it  happened,  that  there  was, 
every  year,  a  deficiency  of  eleven  days 
between  their  year,  and  the  iblar  year ': 
.To  fupply  this  deficiency,  Meton,  af- 
terwards, found  out  the  cycle  of  inter- 
calating feven  months  in  nineteen 
years,  Solon,  alfo,  introduced,  among 
the  Athenians,  the  method  of  counting 
the  ten  laft  days  of  the  month  back- 
wards, and  called  the  thirtieth  day 
mn  KM  vE«,  fbe  old  and  new:  Thereafon 
of  which,  I  imagine  to  have  been,  be- 
caufe  the  new  moon  becoming  vifible 
only  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  part 
of  it  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  old 
month,  and  part  of  it  to  the  new, 
Dionyfius  fays  that  Troy  was  taken  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  ending  month 
Thargelion,  that  is,  the  twenty  third ; 
feventeen  days  before  the  fummer  fol- 
ftice, after  which,  there  wanted  twenty 
days  to  complete  that  year.  Let  us, 
now,  fee  how  this  account  agrees  with 
the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  moon,  that 
memorable  year.  The  new  moon,  and, 
confequently,  the  firft  day  of  the  Attic 


month  Thargelion,  fell  out,  thatyear^- 
on  the  twenty  firft  of  May,  and  the 
fummer  folftice  on  the  twenty  eighth 
of  June  ^  :  So  that,  the  twenty  third 
of  Thargelion  was  the  twelfth  of  June, 
which,  as  our  author  fays,  was  feven- 
teen days,  that  is,  inclufively,  before 
the  fummer  folftice  :  And,  from  the 
twenty  eighth  of  June,  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  on  which  day,  the  new 
moon  of  their  month  Hecatombaeon 
fell  out,  there  are  twenty  days,  which 
he,  alfo, 'fays,  remained  to  complete 
the  year :  For,  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  the  Athenians  began  their  year  on 
the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer 
folftice.     The  aera  of  the  taking  of 
Troy  being,  thus  determined,  it  will 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  years  from  that  aera,  to  this 
prefent  year  1755.*    Dionyfius    will 
tell  us  from  Cato  that  Rome  was  built 
432  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy : 
From  ihence,  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
are  753  years  -,  to  which,  if  we  add 
1755,  there  Will  be  found  2940  years 
from  the  twelfth  of  June,  on  which 
Troy  was  taken,   to  the  twelfth  of 
June  of  this  prefent  year. 


■  Sir  liaac Newton,  Chron.  p.  75  ^nd  76,        ^  Pctavius,  B.ii.  c.  10.  part iii. 
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treaty  with  them.  The  next  year,  which  was  the  firft  after 
the  taking  of  the  city,  the  Trojans,  fetting  fail  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  crofled  the  Hellefpont ;  and,  landing  in 
Thrace,  pafledthe  winter  feafon  there;  during  which,  they 
received  the  fugitives,  who  were,  continually,  flocking  to 
them,  and  prepared  every  thing,  that  was  neceflary  for  their 
voyage :  And,  leaving  Thrace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
they  failed  as  far  as  Sicily.  While  they  ftaid  there,  that 
year  was  acconipliflied ;  and  they  pafled  the  fecond  winter 
in  aflifting  the  Elymi  to  build  cities  in  Sicily.  They  let  fail 
from  that  ifland,  as  foon  as  the  feaibn  would  allow  it ;  and, 
crofling  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  arrived,  at  laft,  at  Laurentum,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Aborigines,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer : 
And,  having  received  the  ground  from  them,  they  built 
Lavinium ;  the  fecond  year  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  being, 
now,  completed.  And  this  is  my  opinion  concerning  thefe 
events. 

LXIV.  Aeneas,  having,  fufficiently,  furnifhed  the  city, 
with  temples,  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  remain,  even,  to  this  day,  he,  the  next  year,  which  was 
the  third  after  his  departure  from  Troy,  reigned  over  the 
Trojans  only :  But  the  fourth  year,  Latinus  being  dead,  he 
fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom  alfo ;  not  only  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  near  alliance  to  him,  Lavinia  being  fole  *"  heirefs, 

*"•  EvtK\ii(ii.   The    fcnfc   of  this  ««7j  •itA^s*  «  it  «u7if  k«i  tnxXijfiliif. 

word  is,  Very  well,  explained  by  Har-  In  this  fenfe,  alfo,  *  Virgil  makes 

pocration.  ErnKtiftt  fttt  Kir  n  %ici  ttatli  Drances  fay  to  Turnus, 
Tw  xAvgw  6((p«yi)  i(«7«AiA«|u^tri),  jutt  nl»t  ft  aiti  dotalis  rtgia  ctrdi  eft. 

»  Aendd.  B.  xL  f.  369. 

after 
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after  the  death  of  Latinus,  but,  alfo,  by  reafon  of  his  being 
general  of  the  arniy,  in  the  war  againft  their  neighbours : 
For  the  Rutuli  had,  again,  revolted  from  Latinus,  and  made 
choice  of  a  certain  deferter  for  their  leader,  who  was  a  re- 
lation of  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus,  and  whoie  name  was 
Tumus,     This  man,  exaiperated  at  the  father-in-law  of 
Aeneas,  for  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  ftranger,  in  prejudice 
to  his  relations,  and,  being  incited  by  *'*  Amata,  and  in- 
couraged  by  others,  went  over  to  the  Rutuli  with  the  forces 
he  commanded.     The  war  being  begun  upon  thele  com- 
plaints, and  a  fharp  batde  infuing,  Latinus,   Tumus,  and 
many  others  were  flain.     However,  Aeneas j  and  his  people^ 
gained  the  vidory:  Upon  which,  Aentas  fucceeded  his 
father-in-law  in  his  kingdom :  And,  having  reigned  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Latinus,  in  the  fourth,  he  ioil.his 
life  in  a  batde :    For  the  Rutuli^  raifing  an  army  compoied 
of  the  joint  forces  of  all  their  cities,  marched  againft  him ; 
and,  with  them,  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
thought  his  own  country  in  danger.     For  the  great  increafe 
of  tl^  Grecian  power  had,  long  fince,  given  him  of&nce : 
And  a.  fevere  batde  being  fought,  not  far  from  Lavinium, 
and  many  flain  oa  both  fideS)  the  armies  were  parted  by 
the  coming  on  of  the  night,  and  the  body  of  Aeneas,  no 
where,  appearing,  fome  concluded  that  he  was  tranflated 
among  the  gods,  and  others,  that  he  perifhed  in  the  river, 

s>*- Af»«TiiTv(»o(.  Thispaflagefhews    from  the  Roman  hiftorians,    whole 
that  Amata,  and  Tumus,  in  VirgiJ,    works  are,  now,  loft. 
are  not  ima^ary  perfons,  but  taken 

Vol.  L  U  near 
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near  which  the  battle  was  fought:  And  the  Latines  buih 
a  chapel  to  him  with  this  infcription :  "  "'  To  the  father, 
**  and  god  of  this  country,  who  prefides  over  the  waters  of 
"  the  river  Numicius.*'  But  fome  fay  this  chapel  was  ereded, 
by  Aeneas,  to  Anchifes,  who  died  the  year  before  this  war: 
It  is  a  fmall  mound,  liirrounded  with  trees,  regularly,  plantec^ 
and  deferves  to  be  feen. 

LXV.  Aeneas  having  left  this  life,  about  the  feventh  year, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Euryleon,  who,  in  the  flight,  had 
changed  his  name  to  That  of  Afcanius,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  government  of  the  Latines :  As  for  the  Trepans,  they 
were,  at  that  time,  befieged,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in- 
creaflng  daily ;  and  the  Latines  were  unable  to  aflift  thofe^ 
who  were  fhut  up  in  Lavinium.  Afcanius,  therefore,  firft, 
invited  the  enemy  to  a  friendly  and  reafbnable  accommo^ 
dation :  But  they,  paying  no  regard  to  him,  he  was  reduced  . 
to  the  neceffity  of  fuffering  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
upon  their  own  terms.  But  the  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
among  other  intolerable  conditions,  which  he  impofed  upon 
them,  as  upon  a  people,  already,  become  his  flaves,  com.- 
manding  them  to  carry  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  every  year,  all  the 
wine,  the  country  of  the  Latines  produced,  they  looked 
upon  this,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  borne,  and,  by  the  advice  of 

*'J'  TlcPftfy  etc.  ^  Livy  fpeak&j  alfo,  who  were  canonized,  icr  change  their 

of  this  apotheofis,  or  canonization  of  names  ;  as  the  popf  s,  who  call  them*- 

Aeneas  ;  Situs  eft,  quemcunqne  eum  diet  felves  Chrift's  vicegerents,  generally, 

jus  fa/que  efty  fuper  Numicium  fiumeriy  change  their  names  upon  their  eleva- 

Jvoem  Indigetem  appellant.     It  was,  it  tion  to  the  papacy. 
Iccrosjthefafhion  for  thefe  gentlemen, 

T.R  i.  c.  2. 

A/canius, 
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Arcanius,  voted  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  be  (acred  to  Jupiter ; 
then,  exhorting  one  another  to  fight  bravely,  and  praying 
the  gods  to  aflift  them  in  their  dangerous  enterprife,  they 
pitched  upon  a  dark  night,  and  fallied  out  of  the  city :  And, 
immediately,  attacked  that  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
lay  neareft  to  the  city,  and,  being  defigned  as  an  advanced 
poft  to  cover  the  reft  of  the  army,  was  ftrongly  fituated,  and 
defended  by  the  choiceft  youth  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were 
commanded  by  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Mezentius :  Their  attack, 
being  unforefeen,  they,  eafily,  maide  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  place:  While  they  were  employed  in  taking  this  poft^, 
the  reft  of  the  army,  that  lay  incamped  on  the  plains,  feeing 
an  unfeaibnable  light,  and,  hearing  the  groans  of  thoie,  who 
were  killing,  left  the  flat  country,  and  fled  to  the  mountains: 
Upon  this  occafion,  there  was  a  great  hurry,  and  tumult, 
their  army  marching  away  in  the  night,  and  expecting  the 
enemy  would,  every  minute,  fell  upon  them,  while  they 
were  in  diforder,  and  their  ranks  broken.  The  Latines, 
after  they  had  taken  the  place  by  ftorm,  and  heard  the  reft 
X)f  the  army  was  in  diforder,  prefled  upon  them,  killing, 
and  purfuing;  while  the  enemy  were.fo  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  defend  themfelves,  that  it  was  not,  even,  poflible 
for  them  to  know  the  evils  they  were  furrounded  with ; 
but,  through  conftifion,  and  irrefolution,  fome  were  forced 
•down  the  precipices,  and  daftied  to  pieces ;  while  others, 
ingaging  themfelves  in  unpaflable  vallies,  were;  taken  pri- 
foners  :  But  moft  of  them,  through  ignorance,  treated  one 
another,  in  the  dark,  like  enemies ;  and  the  greateft  de- 

U  2  ftrudion 
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ftruftioh  of  them  was  occafioned  by  mutual  flaughter. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mezentius,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  a  hill ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  his.fon,  and  of  the  numbers  he  hadloi^;  and,  finding  how 
untenable  the  pake  was,  in  which  he  had  fhut  himfelf  up, 
having  no  other  refource,  he  fent  heralds  to  Lavinium  to  treat 
of  a  peace:  And  Afcanius,  advifing  the  Latines  to"*ufe 
their  fortune  with  moderation,  he  obtained  liberty  to  retire 
in  fafety  with  his  forces,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  they 
concluded ;  and,  from  that  time,  laying  afide  all  enmity  to 
the  Latines,  he  continued  their  conftant  friend. 

LXVI.  The  thirtieth  year  after  the  building  of  Lavinium^ 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  according  to  the  oracle,  ^ven 
to  his  father,  built  another  city,  and  transferred  both  tht 
inhabitants  of  Lavinium,  and  the  other  Latines,  who  were 
defirous  of  a  better  habitation,  to  his  new-built  city,  which 
he  called  *'*  Alba,  which  word  fignifics,  in  Greek,  Mviaiy 

»4*  T»/MvtAat  TOO  rvx>i*-  "^^^^  '^  ^  adverjifyt  tofubmt  to  Motbingt  that  is 

very  happy  exprefllon,  and  ufed,  more  mean. 

than  once,  by  our  author.    There  is        *>5'  AxC«.  It  Is,  generally,  thought 

a  paiTage  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  that  jObalonga  ftood  in  the  lame  place, 

hiftory,  which  is  quoted  by  *  Suidas  where  Attatu  now  ftands ;  and,  what 

not  fo  much,  I  dare  fay,  for  the  fenti-  is  more  extraordinary,  *  Cluver  iays 

ment,  which  moft  deterves  it,  as  for  that  the  inhabitants  of  Albano  were 

the  exprefllon }  S«^for«»  k»  Mffi^Mrw,  k  fully  perfuaded  of  this,  that  diey 

itca  tvir(*Tlm  Jttiufit  rafuiMtt^at  rat  placed  over  the  gate,  that  leads  to 

tvx,»f'  *''**  ^  **f  ftTTttfaty  Kdi  (p«vA«f  Rome,  a  ftone,  on  which  was  repre- 

tfJimtit  f*i9n  vV«^«»Mv  ayttvu.    As  this  fented  the  fow  with  her  thirty  young 

is  trandated  in  its  proper  place,  I  fhall  ones.     However,  this  great  geogra- 

only  give  thefenfe  of  it  here  j  It  is  the  phcr  has,  plainly,  proved  from  Livy, 

fnirt  of  wife  men,  when  in  pnfperiiyy  t9  Cicero,  koA  our  author,  that  jtiba  Utiga 

tifo  it  with  moderation }    andy  when  in  ftood  two  Roman  miles  to  the  eaft  of 

*  c.  48.        *  lul.  And<).  fi.  iii.  p.  aoi . 

White : 
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WUu:  And,  to  difiinguifli  it  from  another  city  of  the 
&me  name,  an  epithet  was  added  to  it,  taken  from  its  figure ; 
and  it  is,  now,  called  Alba  longa,  a  name  compounded  of 
both,  that  is,  Aivm  ^ft^*     This  city  is,  now  uninhabited^ 
For,  when  Xnllus  Hoftilius  was  king  c^  the  Romans,  fhe,  - 
feeming  to  contend  with  her  colony  for  the  fovereignty, 
was  demolifhed;  and  Rome,  having  defb-oyed  her  mother-^  ' 
city,  received  its  citizens.  But  thefe  things  ha|^>ened  in  after-^ 
times.     Alba  flood  between  a  mountain,  and  a  lake,  whicli. 
ferved  as  fortifications  to  the  city,  and  rendered  it  difficult 
to  be  taken :  For  the  mountain  is  extremely  flrong  and  high ;: 
and  the  lake,  deep  and  large,  which,  when  the  fluices  are 
opened,  is  received  by  the  level,  the  inhabitants  having  it  in* 
their  power  to  hufband  the  water,  as  they  think  jM-oper. 
The  plains,  below  the  city,  are  beautiful  to  the  ^e,.  and^ 
lich  in  the  produce  of  all  forts  of  fruits,  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior to.the  rcfl  of  Italy,  particularly,  c^  what  they  call  the 
Alban  wine,  which  is  fweet,  and  of  a  beautiful  color  ;  and,; 
except  the  Falernian  wine,  certainly,  excels  all  others. 

LXVII.  While  the  city  was  building,  a  great  prodigy  is- 
feid  to  have  happened :.  For  a  temple  with  a  fenduary  having 
been  built  for  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  Aeneas  had 

it.    The  Albftn  lake,  and  mountain  take"  Veii,  till  they  had  let  out  the 

make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  Ro-  water  of  the  Alban  lake.    The  Alban 

man  hiftory,  the  fornjer  having  been  mountain  was  famous  for  the  Fmae 

tiK  fubjeft  of  a  propheqr,  uttered  bjr  latinae  inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Su- 

a  Veian  capdve,  and  confirnoed  by  no  per  bus,  and  celebrated  in  the  temple 

lefs  an  authority   than  the  Delphic  of  JupUar  l^tialis^  that  ftood  on  the 

craele,  thait  the  Romans  fliould  never  top  of  it. 

'liivjr^B.  V.  c.  15, 

brought 
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VoUght  with  him  from  Troas,  and  placed  in  Lavinium,  and 
the  ftatues  having  been  removed,  from  the  temple  at  Lavi** 
nium,  into  this  fan<fhiMy,  the  doors  being  then,  particularly, 
Well  fhut,  and  the  walls,  and  roof  unhurt,  the  ftatues  changed 
their  ftation,  the  following  night,  and  were  found  upon  their 
old  pedeftals.  And,  being  brought  thither  again,  with 
Supplicatory  and  propitiatory  iacrifrces,  they  returned,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  lame  place.  Upcrn  this,  the  people  were, 
for  fome  time,  in  doubt  what  they  fhould  do,  being  un- 
willing either  to  live  leparately  from  the  gods  of  their  fathers, 
or  to  return  to  their  old  habitation  :  At  laft,  they  found  out 
an  expedient,  which  feemed,  well  enough,  to  anfwer  both 
thefe  purpofes ;  this  was,  to  let  the  images  remain  where 
they  were,  and  to  fend  back  fome  of  their  "*  own  people 
from  Alba,  to  Lavinium,  to  live  there,  and  take  care  of  them. 
Thofe,  who  were  fent  to  Lavinium,  to  perform  this  holy 
office,  were  fix  hundred;  they  removed  thither  with  their 
families,  and  Aegeftus  was  appointed  their  chief.  The 
Romans  call  thefe  gods,  Penates :  Some,  who  tranflate  the 
word  into  the  Greek  language,  render  it  Uctl^act  The  gods 
of  their  fathers  \  others,  FfyfAA/Hft  iTje  godsy  who  prefide  over 
iirths ',  and  others,  K7»j(r/af ,  The  givers  of  riches ;  Mux<«f, 
Gods  of  the  fanEiuary ;  and  E^xiscy  Gods  of  the  inclofure  : 
Each  of  thefe  has,  probably,  given  them  their  name  from 

*><•  EvtiKgf.    This  word  is  ufed  in  the  idand ;     av7«y   wtfA^lattltt  tmixMt. 

the  fame  fenfe  by '  Thucydidcs,  where  Upon  which  word,  the  Greek  fcholiaft 

he  fays  that  the  Athenians,  having  makes    the    following   obfervation : 

-eicftedthe  inhabitants  of  Aegina,  fent  Air»a.oi  ^w,  e/  n  tftifAii  xoirm  wtfATOfum 

Ktnc  of  their  own  people  to  inhabit  tauitM'  tmaoi  ity  of  ttt  a-<A«;,  m^^  »u». 

*  B.  ii.  c  27. 

fome 
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fome  one  of  their  fundions :  However,  they  all  feem,  ift 
fome  degree,  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing.  Concerning  theic 
iigure,  and  appearance,  Timaeus,  the  hiftorian,  gives  this 
account ;  that  the  holy  thii^^,  preferved  in  the  fanftuaries 
at  Lavinium,  ^e  iron  and  brazen  Caducei,  and  a  veflfel  of 
Trojan  earth :  This,  he  fays,  he  learned-  from  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  it  right,  in  me,  to  give 
an  account  of  thofe  things,  which  it  is  lawful  neither  for  all 
to  fee,  nor  to  hear  from  thofe,  who  have  feen  them.  And 
I  muft  blame  every  man,  who  is  defirous  of  inquiring  afteri 
or  of  knowing,  more  than  the  laws  allow. 

LXVIII.  But  the  things  which  I  myfelf  know,  by  having: 
feen  them,  and  concerning  which,  no  fcruple  forbids  me  to 
write,  are  as  follows.  They  fhew  you  a  temple  at  Rome 
not  far  from  the  Forum  in  the  ftreet,  that  leads,  the  neareft 
way,  to  the  Carinae ;  which  is  fmall,  and  darkened  by  the 
height  of  the  adjacent  buildings  :  This  place,  i«  called,  by 
the  Romans,  in  their  own  language,  Veliae ;  in  this  temple, 
are  the  images  of  Trojan  gods,  expofed  to  public  view,  with 
this  infcription,  *'' AEMA2,  which  figpifies  Penates:   For, 

»7'  Afvar.     This  is  thereading  of  n that  bears  the  leaft  refemblance  to 

all  the  editions,  but,  certainly,  not.  the  a  A.     And  I  am  perfuaded  thar,  if 

true  one.     Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  Scaliger  had  feen  the  Venetian  and 

the  Chronicon  of  Eufebius,  number  Vatican  manufcripts,  he -would  have        \ 

617,  takes  notice  of  this  infcription.-,  rejedled  this  reading,  inftead  of  endea-         N 

and,  in  order  to  explain  it,,  fays  that  vouring  to  explain  it.    It  muft  be  ob-     ^ 

there  muft  have  been  a  n  of  fuch  a  ferved  that  Penates  is  a  Latin  word, 

fhape  as  to  refemble  a  A.   But  he  does  and  derived,  as  we  know  from  "*  Ci- 

not  fay  what  kind  of  a  n  this  was  }  cero,. cither  from petuu,  or  penitus :  So. 

neither  is  there  among  the  many  an-  that,    all  attempts  to  reconcile  this 

cient  alphabets  he  has  exhibited,  any  Greek  infcription  with  Penates  muft 

*  De  Nat.  Deor,  B.  ii.  c.  tf> 

according     ^ 
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raccordingto  my  opinion,  the  letter  d,  being  not,  yet,  found 
out,  the  ancients  exprefled  its  power,  by  the  letter  A.  Thefe 
are  two  youths,  in  a  fitting  poilure,  each  of  them  holding  a 
fpear ;  they  are  pieces  of  ancient  wotkmanfhip.  We  have 
feen  many  other  ftatues,  alio,  of  thefegods  in  ancient  temples ; 
and,  in  all  of  them,  they  repreiented  two  youths  in  military 
iiabitB.  It  is  lawful  to  fee  thefe,  and  to  hear  what  o^ett 
Cay  concerning  them ;    and  to  write  what  *'"  Calliftnttus, 

be  vain.  Befides,  as  the  following  ters,  the  Greeks  •  made  ufe  of  the  af- 
words,  now,  ftand  in  all  the  editions,  pirate  H  after  T,  n  and  C ;  and  writ, 
Dionyfius  is  made  to  fay  that  the  letter  for  ixample,  THTEAAA,  nHVA  AON, 
n,  not  being,  as  yet,  found  out,  the  KHPTSOS,  in  which  they  have  been 
ancients  exprefled  its  power  by  the  followed  by  the  Romans,  as  I  Ihall 
letter  A  •,  when  he,  no  doubt,  knew,  fliew  in  another '  place.  The  Carinae 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  n,  as  well  as  was  a  ftreet  in  Rome,  called  fo,  as 
the  A,  was  among  the  fixteen,  or,  as  Servius  fays,  from  the  refemblance  of 
others  fay,  the  feventeen  letters  brought  the  houfes  to  the  keels  of  (hips ;  which, 
into  Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  by  Cad-  however,  may  be  much  doubted.  I 
mus.  The  Venetian  manufcript,  in  agree,  intirely,  with  Cafaubon,  in 
Hudfon's  notes,  has  Aijuw,  on  the  reading  fviAiwi,  and  ihall  add  to  the 
margin  of  which  was  written,  as  he  reafons,  given  by  him,  to  fupport  that 
fays,  «»7<  T»  9t/*<»f  «  A  tt*%  n  0  w»-  reading,  which  nuy  be  fcen  in  Hud- 
}^cuetf.  This  is,  further,  explained  by  fon,  that  our  «  author  himfelf  calls 
the  Vatican  nunufcript,  which  has  this  hill  OuiAi«,  where  he  fays  that 
S-f^wf,  and  the  following  fentenceftands  Valerius  PuWicola  built  a  houfe, 
thus }  T»  9-ii?»  ftirn  y(«ii4ftt3ot  tuftiftnu  which,  from  its  fituation,  gave  um- 
tntaunii  inXMi  iyn»ix» -to  ii)S»%  which  brage  to  the  people:  And  •*  Livy, 
I  have  made  no  difficulty  of  following  fpeakmg  of  the  fame  fadt,  fays  of  Va- 
in the  text :  For,  whether  the  infcrip-  lerius  aedificabat  in/ummd  Velid. 
tion  was  Aif««<  or  Aij».f,  the  reafon,  «i«-  K«AA.f{«7«f,  2«7«{0f,  AfAwf. 
alledged  by  bodi  the  manufcripts,  is  I  know  not  that  any  other  author  has 
juft.  Since  the  letter  e  was  not,  in  rea-  made  mention  of  Calliftratus,  as  the 
lity,  one  of  the  Cadmean  letters,  but  writer  of  the  Samothracian  hiftory. 
invented,  long  after,  by  Simonides,  *  Satyrus  is  not  much  more  known, 
together  with  the  two  other  afpirate  unlefe  he  is  the  fame  with  the  bio- 
letters  *  and  X  i  which  is  h  true,  that,  grapher,  who  writ  the  life  of  Philip, 
before  the  invention  of  thefe  three  let-  die  father  of  Alexander  the  great, 

•  Mar.  Viaor.        '  See  the  41*  annot.  on  the  fourth  book.        <  B.  v.  c.  lo.        *  B.  ii  c  7. 
'Voffius  Hift.  Graec.  B.  iii.  p.  410. 

•     the 
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the  author  of  the  hiftoiy  of  Samothrace,  and  Satyrus,  who 
has  coUeded  the  ancient  fables,  with  many  others,  have  re- 
lated ;  among  whom  the  poet,  ArAinus,  is  the  moft  ancient 
we  know  of.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account  they  give ; 
Tiiat  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of  Palas,  when  fhe  was  married 
to  Dardanus,  brought,  for  her  dowry,  the  gifts  of  Minerva, 
that  is,  the  Palladiums,  and  the"^  images  of  the  great  gods, 

That  of  Demofthenes,  and  of  fcveral  Jay,  moft  afliiredly,  faw  the  difficulty 

pthcr  eminent  men.     Suidas  fays  that  of  tranflating  thefe  words,  and,  to  avoid 

Arftinuswas  a  Milefian,  and  a  difciplc  it,  has  left  them  quite  out.    But  this 

of  Homer;  for  which  he  quotes  Ar-  difficulty  purfues  him :   For,  a  few 

temon  of  Clazomenae.  lines  after,  our  author,  fays  that  Darr 

»i9*  T«  U(A  xmf  iimv.  Here  is  a  dif-  danus  confulted  the  oracle  wm  rmp 

ficul^,  whichthe  tranOators  have  either  ;# ^ c#v  tw  ^vxm^f :  However,  he  refolves 

not  wen,  or  have  diffembled :   It  is  not  to  be  troubled  any  moie  about  it, 

certain  that,  when  our  author  fays  that  and  has,  alfo,  left  out  thefe  words. 

Chryfes  brought  with  her,as  her  dowry.  The  other  French  tranflator,  has,  moft 

beOdes  the  Palladiums,  t«  lf(«i  rw  certaittly,the  merit  of  having  attempted 

}Afytt\mif  S-fcif ,  he  means  tbeftatues  of  to  tranflate  them  j  and  I  am  forry,  for 

the  great  gods,  which  both  the  Latin  that  reafon,  that,  fur  lefoinquUl  devoii 

pranllators  Have  rendered  y^^^/i  magno-  avoir  du  cuUe  des  dieupc  cannot  be  al« 

rumdeanmj  and  the  two  French  tranf-  lowed  to  exprefi  the  fenfe  of  ««  rw 

lators  ksftatues  des  grands  dieux :  And  l^mf  ti?;  (pvAmcuc :   It  is,  however,  as 

it  is  as  certain  that,  when  our  author  well  as  de  affervandis  facris  in  Sylbur* 

fays  that  Dardanus,  when  he  went  into  gius,  or  defacrorum  cuftodid  in  Portus. 

Afia,  left  T«  U^m  rm  &««»  in  Samo-  It  is  plain  that  the  oracle  related  to  the 

thrace,  he  does  not  mean  the  ftatues  prefervation  of  thefe   ftatues,    upon 

of  the  gods ;  but  only  the  myftcries  which  the  fate  of  the  town,  he  was 

relating  to  their  worftiip  :  And  here,  going  to  build,   and,  afterwards,  of 

again,  the  Latin  tranQators  have  faid  1  roy,  was  to  depend.     The  oracle 

facra  et  nvifieria^  which  M.  ♦  ♦  •  has  that  was  delivered  to  Dardanus,  is,  if 

rendered  les  myfteres  des  dieux  et  les  the  authorities,   our    author  quotes, 

chofes  faintes :  I  wifh  I  knew  what  he  have  not  mitted  him,  of  the  higheft 

means  hyles  cbofes  faintes.  They  could  antiquity  j  fmce  it  was  given  to  him 

not  be  the  Palladiums,  nor  the  ftatues  before  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 

of  the  gods :  For,  all  thefe  our  author  Troy,  which  happened  in  the  32 34.*^* 

tells  us,  in  the  next  fentence,  Darda-  year  of  the  Julian  ^  period,  about  fifty 

nus  carried  with  him  into  ACa.     Le  years  after  the  Ifraelites  came  out  of 
k  Pctav.  B.  li.  c.  10.  pact  iii.  and B.  i.  c.  ii.  part  i. 

Vol.  L  X  in 
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in  whofe  myfteries  ihe  had  been  inftruded :  That,  when 
the  Arcadians,  flying  from  the  deluge,  left  Peloponnefus, 
and  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Thrace,  Dardanus  built  there  a 
temple  to  thefe  gods,  whofe  particular  riames  he  dilclofed  to 
none,  and  performed  thofe  ceremonies  to  them,  which  are 
obferved,  to  this  day,  by  the  Samothraces :  That,  when  he 
tranfported  the  greateft  part  df  his  people  into  Afia,  he  left 
the  myfteries,  belonging  to  thefe  gods,  and  the  ceremonies 
with  thofe,  who  remained  in  the  ifland ;  and  carried  with 
him  the  Palladiums,  and  the  images  of  the  gods:  Andthat^ 
upon  confulting  the  oracle  concerning  his  fettlement,  among 
c^er  things  he  was  informed  of,  he  received  this  anfwer 
relating  to  the  cuftody  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  "  Re- 
"  member  to  eftablifti,  in  the  city,  which  you  fliall  build) 
**  perpetual  worfliip  to  the  gods,  and  to  honor  them  with 

Egypt,  and  a  little  befisre  the  death  of  Sylburgius  has  faid  much  better  aiUum 

JdhuB  •,  and  2^6  years  before  that  perpetuufn^  which  is  the  fenfe ;  and  le 

city  was  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks,  in  Jay,  whom  I,  always,  commend  with 

the  reign  of  Priamus.     It  is  very  re-  pleafure,  when  I  can  do  It  with  juftice, 

markable  that  this  oracle  is  in  very  has  given  it  this  fenfe  -,  as  the  other 

good  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  Ian-  French  tranflator  has,  alfo,  though 

,  guage,  not  at  all,  different  from  That  more  explicitly :  This  is  the  fenfe,  in 

of  Homer,  who  writ  above  five  hun-  which  '  Homer  applies  thefe  words, 

dred  years  after  this  period;  nor  from  a((047ef  «ia,  more  than  once,  to  the 

the  language  of  thole  poets,  who  writ  fcepter  of  Agamemnon, 

five  hundred  years  after  Homer.  How-  .  ««    .       n        -    >      ^tt 

ever,  there  is  an  expreflion  in  it,  in  ^*^^'  "  '^""'V^  '»Mr»  «*«3«  «'«• 

rendering  which  the  tranHators,  I  find.  Upon  which  theGreek  fcholiaft  makes 

are  divided :  It  is  this,  «■(&«;  «(p6i7of  «ii«,  this  obfervation :  To  jut*  a6ff»»7ov  tin 

which  Portus  has    tranflated   cultim  tjM^v^^Mr  ol  <^iXttf/pn  rurtwi'  t«  it  a^tl» 

htcorruptum  fempery  and  Hudfon  has  «s-i  «4>vxafr. 
altered  it   to    cidtum  purum  /emper. 

'Iliad.  ^. ;».  186. 

"fafe- 
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**  Ikfeguards,  fecriilces,  and  choirs  :  For,  while  thdc  vcn&- 
rable  gifts  of  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  to  your  wife  (hall 
remain  in  your  country,  your  city  ihall,  for  ever,  be  im- 
"  pregnable.** 

LXIX.  That,  upon  this,  Dardanus  left  the  images  in  the 
city,  which  he  founded,  and  which  received  its  name  from 
Jiim:  That,  Ilium,  being,  afterwards,  built,  the  images  were 
removed  diither  by  his  defcendants ;  and  that  the  Uienfes 
built  a  temple,  and  a  ianduary  for  them  in  the  citadel,  and 
prderved  them  with  all  jpoillble  care,  looking  upon  them  as 
fent  from  Heaven,  and  as  the  pledges  of  public  fafety : 
That,  while  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  taking  the  lower 
city,  Aeneas,  bdn^  mafter  of  the  citadel,  took,  out  of  the 
{anduary,  the  images  of  the  great  gods,  and  the  Palladium, 
which,  yet,  remained  (for  the  other,  Ulyfles,  and  Diomede, 
they  fay,  coming  into  Ilium  by  night,  ftole  away)  and, 
(Carrying  them  with  him  out  of  the  city,  brought  them  into 
Italy.  But  ArAinus  feys  that  one  Palladium  was  ^ven  by 
Jupiter  to  Dardanus,  and  that  this  remained  in  Ilium,  hid 
in  the  fenduary,  till  the  city  was  taken:  That,  from  this,  a 
copy  was  made,  in  every  refped,  like  the  original,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  on  purpofeto  deceive  thoicy 
who  might  have  a  defign  to  fteal  it;  and,  that  the  Greeks, 
having  formed  this  defign,  toci.  that  away.  I  fay,  therefore, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  perfons  above  mentioned,  that  the 
im^es,  brought  into  Italy  by  Aeneas,  were  Thofe  of  the 
great  gods,  to  whom  the  Samothraces,  of  all  the  Greeks, 

X  2  pay 
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pay  the  grcateft  worfliip,  and  the  femous****  Palladium, 
which,  they  fay,  is  kept  by  the  holy  virgins  in  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  where  the  perpetual  fire  is,  alfo,  preferved:  Concerning 
whom,  I  {hall  fpeak  afterwards.  There  may  be  other  things, 
befides  thefe,  which  are  kept  fecret  from  us,  who  are  "'not 
initiated.     And  fo  far  concerning  the  Trojan  gods. 

LXX.  Afcanius  dying  in  the  eight  and  thirtieth  year  oi 
his  reign,  Silvius,  his  brother,  fucceeded  him:  He  was 
bom  of  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  after  the  death  of 
Aeneas,  and,  as  they  fay,  brought  up  on  the  mountains  by 
"the  herdfmen.  For,  upon  the  accefHon  of  Afcanius  to  the 
kingdom,  Lavinia,  fearing  left  the  name  of  a  ftep-mother, 
might  draw  upon  her  fome  fevcrity  from  him>  flie,  being, 

"«•  TUKKuSiw.  Many  authors  have  *»'•  BfiC«Aol^.    This  word  is,  vciy 

written  of  this  famous  Palladium,  but  properly,  rendered  by  the  Latin  trani- 

hone  of  them  have  taken  fo  much  lators^^^mj;  But  I  think  not  i^weil 

pains  to  inform  their  readers  of  all  the  by  the  French  tranflators,  nous  autra 

circumftances,  relating  to  this  folemn  profanes :  I  am  fcnfibie  Aat,  in  their 

.farce>  as  Dionyfius..    It  feems^   the  liixi^z^ydesauteurs prQfanes'isidAd'va^ 

^pagan  priefts,  early,  underftood  the  art  oppofition  to  des  auUurs  facrez\  but 

of  raifing  the  Veneration  of  their  vo-  I  leave  it  to  them  to  confider  whether 

taries  by  fccreting  the  obje£t  of  it,  they  fay  desgens  profanes  in  oppofition 

I  find  Herodian  is  quoted  by  the  com-  to  desgens  d'eglife ;  for  that  is  the  fenfc 

mentators,  upon  the  occafion  of  this  of  the- word  in  this  place,  which  is 

Palladium,  for  faying  that,  in  the  reign  explained  in  Hefychius  by  «/Auv1of.    It 

of  Commodus,  the  temple  of  Vefta  is  well  known  that  U«(,l«Acefe|3ieifAoi) 

was  burnt,  and  the  Palladium  «cpofed  which  **  Virgil  has  tranflated 

to  public  view  for  the  firft  time.    But  ^^  .  ^^^   .       .^. 

°» Tacitus,  who  is  much  more  to  be  i      y  f      ^^^rv    * 

credited,  fays,  in  fpeakingof  the  public  were  what  they  Q2X\folennia  verba^  and 

buildings,  that  were  confumed  by  fire  previous  to  their  religious  ceremonies., 

in  Nero's  time,  Aedefque  Staioris  Jovis  The  explication  Servius  ^ves  of  pro- 

voia  Romulo^  Numaeque  regia^  et  de-  fant^  in  this  verfe^x  agrees,  exaftly, 

lnhrum  Vejtae  cum  penaiibus  popuU  Ro-  with  That  of  Hefychius,  ijui  non  eps 

ntaniexufta.  initiati. 

f>  Aanal.  B.  zv.  c  41 .  •  A^ncid.  B,  vi.  f.  258. 

then. 
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then,  with  chil(!,  put  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  one  Tyrrhe- 
nus,  who  was  fuperintendant  of  the  king's  iwineherds,  and 
whom  fhe  knew  to  have  been,  extremely,  **'  devoted  to 
Latinus :  He,  canying  her  into  the  defert  woods,  as  one  of 
the  vulgar,  and,  taking  care  fhe  was  not  feen  by  any  one, 
who  knew  her,  fupported  her,  in  a  houfe  he  built  in  the 
wood,  which  was  known  but  to  few:  And,  whep  the 
child  was  born,  he  took  care  of  it,  and  brought  it  up,  call> 
ing  it,  from  the  wood,  SUvkis,  that  is,  in  Greek,  TKxioq  : 
But,  in  proceis  of  time,  finding  the  Latines  made  great 
Search  after  the  woman,  and  that  the  people  acculed  A(- 
canius  of  having  put  her  to  death,  he  acquainted  them  with 
the  whole  matter,  and  produced  the  woman,  and  her  ion 
out  of  the  wood.  From  this  incident  Silvius  had  his  name, 
which,  afterwards,  became  common  to  all  his  pdlerity. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  though  not  without  a  contefl  with  liilus,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Afcanius,  who  claimed  a  right  to  his  father's 
kingdom.  But  the  people  rejeded  his  claim ;  to  which  they 
were  induced  by  many  confiderations ;  but,,  chiefly,  by  this, 
that  his  mother  was  fole  heirefe  to  the  kingdom ;  And  to 
luius,  inftead  of  the  fbvereignty,.  a  certain  holy  power,  and 
honor  was  given,  preferable  to  the  royal  dignity,  both  for 

•*»•  TlM9ny«t^'  »'{««»wi»V»    Hefy-  fignifyw^aj-i^yo^jv  A«T(»«.  Befides,  lam 

vhHis.    This  fenfe  of  the  word  will,  I  perfuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  think 

date  iky*  convince  any  one  that  nci-  the  intimacy,  they  have  created  be- 

tiaerfamiliaru,  in  the  Latin  tranflators ;  tween  the  king,  and  the  overfeer  of  his 

Jans  les  btmus  fjracts  de  Latinus^  in  le  fwineherds,  very  agreeable  to  the  rules 

Jay ;  nor  des  plusfideks  amis  de  Latims,  of  decency, 
in  the  other  French  uanflator,  can 

iccurity,, 
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Security,  and  cafe ;  which***  his  poft^rity  enjoy,  even,  to  this 
xlay,  and  are  called  Julii  from  him :  This  family  became 
the  moft  confiderable,  and,  at  the  iamc  time»  the  moft  il- 
Juftrious  of  any  we  know  of;  and  has  brou^t  forth  the 
greateft  commanders,  whofe  virtues  have  been  h  many  proofs 
of  their  nobility.  Concerning  whom,  we  fliall  fay  what  is 
reqiiifite  in  another  place. 

LXXI.  Silvius,  having  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom 
twenty  nine  years,  was  fwrceeded-by  Aeneas,  his  fon,  whp 
reigned  on6  and  thirty  years.  After  him,  Ladnus  leigoied  fifty 
one :  Then,  Albas  thirty  nine :  After  Albas,  Capetus.  reigned 
"twenty  fix ;  then  Capys  twenty  eight :  After  Capys,  Cal- 
petus  held  the  kingdom  thirteen  ycsars:  Then:  Tibcrinijs 
reigned  eight  years :  The  laft,  it  is  {aid,  was  fiain  in  a  batde, 
that  was  fought  near  the  river ;  and,  being  carried  aloi^ 
with  the  ftream,  gave  his  name  to  the  river,  which  was,  be- 
fore, called  Albula.  Agrippa,  the  fiicceOor  of  TibcriniK, 
reigned  one  and  forty  years:    After  Agrippa^  .Alkdius,  a 

*^3'  Hvilmttt  M»fjt«t  TO  t^  etvh  ynot  has  taken  occafibh,  from  this  parl- 

•m»(it^l9.  This  relates  to  Julius  Caefar,  graph  of  our  author,  to  fay  that  he  yna 

and  his  adopted  fon,  Au^uftus,  who,  paid  by  Auguihis  for  writing  his  h^- 

were  both pontifices  tnaxindy  as  it  is  well  ftory.     I  own  I  fee  nO  reafon  for  that 

known;  the  laft  being  invefted  with  fufpicion.    The  warmth  DionyftHsex- 

that  dignity  upon  the  death  of  l/Cpi-  prefles  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  througb- 

dus,  in  the  "confulfhip  of  Tiberius,  and  out  his  work,  does  not  look  as  if  he 

Quintilius  Varus,  which,  in  the  Fafii  was  paid  by  an  ufurper.     If,  in  de- 

confularesy  is  the  741*  year  of  Rome,  icribing  the  battle  6f '  Aftium;  cither 

'This  I  mention,  becaufe  Torrentius,  he,  t)r  any  other   author  had  ttax£-  . 

.  and  Cafaubop,  in  their  notes  upon  Sue-  formed  the  feather,  on  the  caik  ef 

.  tonius,  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  guels,  Auguftus,  into  a  blazing  ftar,  th«y 

fay  that  Auguftus  was  created  pontifex  might  well  be  faid  to  have  been  paid 

jnaximus  in  the  year  711;-   M.  *  •  *  by  that  prince.- 

".  ^Pio.  B.  Ihr.p.  619.       P  See  B<»Ieao'*  Ode  on  the  taking  oFNamor.  '* 

tyran- 
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■^  tyrannical  prjnce,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  reigned  nine- 
teen. He,  in  contempt  of  them,  had  contrived  machines 
to  imitate  both  thunderbolts,  and  the  noife  of  thunder,, 
with  which  he  propofed  to  terrify  mankind,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  god :  But  a  ftorm,  fraught  with  rain,  and  thunder, 
falling  upon  his  houfe,  and  the  lake,  hear  which  it  flood, 
fweUing,  in  an  unufual  manner,  he  was  drowned  with  hi» 
whole  family.  And,  now,  when  one.  part  of  the  lake  is  low 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom  calm,  the 
ruins  of  porticoes,  and  other  traces  of  a  habitation  appear. 
Aventinus, .  from  whom  one  of  the  feven  hills,  that  make 
part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  received  its  name,  fiicceeded,  and 
reigned  thirty  feven  years :  After  him,  Procas,  three  and 
twenty  :  Then,  Amulius,  having,  unjuflly,  pofleflcd  himfelf 
of  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  Numitor,  his  elder 
brother,  reigned  two  and  forty  years.  But  Amulius  being 
put  to  death  by  Romulus,  and  Remus,  the  fons  of  a  Veflal, 
as  we  fliall,  prefently,  relate,  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  youths  by  the  mother's  fide,  refumed  the  fbvereignty, 
which,  by  the  laws,   belonged  to  him.     ***  The  next  year^ 

•av  Tvfttnmt*   t»   X^f**-     This   is  Eh(  it  toif  Ailautttirayuyp^tt^tn' tUv 

Attic  elegance,  which  our  author  was,  iirirtf  vifnun  n  xiW*' 

perfcftly,  matter  of.     Ariftophanes,  "S-  Tu  ^i^nt  *ltiTii(Kou!}u^o(ci(x>iu 

and,  indeed,  all  the  Attic  writers,  often,  etc.  Dionylius  is,  upon  this  occafion, 

ufe  this  kind  of  expreflion  :  One  paf-.  cenfured  by  Dodwell,  as  inconGfterit 

ftge  of  the  former,  I  ihall  quote,  be-  with  himfelf.     As  M.  ♦  •  *  has  tranf- 

caufe  the  obfervation  of  the  ">  Greek  lated  the  reafons,  given  by  Dodwell  in 

fcholiaft  upon  it,  will  explain  this  At-  fupport  of  this  cenfure,  though  with- 

ticifm  i  out  faying  a  word  from  whence  he  had 

TO  x?ni*«  rm  ytfx1c(ii>,  eVav  them,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to   anfwer 

'    A5rf|«l«».  Dodwell,  without  taking  notice  of  his 

which 
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which  was  in  the  reign  of  Numitor,  and  the  four  hundred 

and  thirty  fecond  aft^  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Albans^ 

cranflator  \  and  doubt  not  to  prove  ftars.    This  difcovery  was  important 

that  the  reafons,  alledged  by  Dodwell,  to  aftronomy,  but  fatal  to  ancient  chro- 

are  inconfiftent  with  his  own  chrono-  nology  :    For,   Hipparchus   thought 

logy.     In  the  firfl:  place,  I  mud  ob-  that  the  aequinoxes  went  backwards 

ferve  that  it  is  a  bold  attempt  ifi  mo-  one  degree  in  about  an  hundred  years  ^ 

dern  chronologers,  who  are  unpro-  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Greeks  to 

Tided  with  the  neceflary  materials,  to  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  three 

cenfure  the  approved  authors  of  anti-  hundred  years  earlier  than  they  wouldL 

guity,  who  had  all  thefe  materials  be-  have  done,  had  they  known,  what  Sir 

tore  them.    Were  it  pofllble  for  our  Ifaac  Newton  knew,  that  the  aequi^f 

modern  chronologers  to  have  recourfe  noxes  went  back  a  degree  in  fevcnty 

to  Fabius  Piftor,  Cincius,  Cato,  Era-  two  years.    The  reader  will  fee  that 

fofthenes,  and  many  other  authors,  fo  this  error  afib£b  every  other  great  aera, 

often  quoted  by  DionyOus,  I  fee  no  fince  the  Argonautic  expedition.   But 

teafon  why  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  this  does  not  belong  to  my  fubjed.    I 

to  form  as  true  a  judgement  of  chrono-  am  only  to  reafon  fix>m  hiftoricai  fa&s^ 

^ogy,  as  Dionyfius  :  But,  when  they  arid  to  (hew  that  Dionyiius,  in  fixing 

are  deprived  of  every  one  of  thefe  die  aera  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is 

helps,  and  he  had  them  all ;  when  no  confident  with  himfelf  ^  and,  that  the 

author  ever  pretended  to  accufe  him  reafons  alledged  by  Dodwell  are  not 

of  the  want  either  of  diligence  in  con-  confident  with  his  own  chronology* 

fulcing  them,  or  of  capacity  in  making  In  order  to  eftablifh  thefe  two  points, 

ufe  of  them,  I  muft  think  it  very  un-  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  confider 

reafonable  to  give  more  credit  to  our  whether  the  aera  of  Cato,  or  That  of 

modern  chronologers,  under  all  thefe  Varro,  is  the  bcft  founded ;  becaufe  it 

difficulties,  than  to  him,  with  all  thofe  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know  the  rea* 

advantages.     I  will,  indeed,    allow,  fons^that^nduced  either  Varro  to  place 

that  where  chronology  depends  upon  the  foundation  of  Rome  in  the  third 

aftronomy,   the  modern  chronologers  year  of  the  fixth  Olympiad ;  or  Cato 

have  the  advantage  over  the  ancient  i  to  place  it  two  years  later  i  that  is,  in 

becaufe,  allronomy,  is  now,  very  much  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh.    Our  au- 

improved.    This  gave  occafion  to  our  thor  has  thought  fit  to  follow  Cato, 

great '  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  corre£b  the  for  which,  I  dare  fay,  he  had  good 

chronology  of  the  Greeks,  by  correft-  reafons ;  fince  be  fays  that  he  publiflied 

ingtheaftronomyofHipparch^iSjWho,  a  treatife  upon  this  fubgedl,  which  is, 

•firil,  difcovered  the  preceflion  of  the  now,  k>fl.     Before  I  go  on,  I  cannot 

aequinoxes ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  inicl-  help  taking  notice  that'  SirlfaacNew- 

ligibly,  that  the  aequinoxes  had  a  mo-  ton  has  faid  that  Varro  placed  the  build- 

Cion  backwards  in  rcfpedt  to  the  fixed  ing  o/Romeon  tbefirftytgr  oftbefeventb 

r  Chron.  p.  Z5,«ind  94*         *  Chron.  p.  129. 

having 
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having  fent  out  a  colony  under  the  conduft  of  Romulus, 
and  Remus,    built  Rome   the  firft  year    of  the  feventh 

olympiad.  I  am  perfuaded  that  he  would  And,  that  this  was  the  old  Roman  way 

havq  correfted  this  fmall  miftake,  if  ofcounting,  appears  from  their  calling 

he  had  Uyed  to  publilh  his  chronology.  June,  which  was  the  fifth  month  from 

But,  to  return  to  That  of  our  author :  the  firft  of  March,  ^intilis^  and  Au- 

Hc  fays,  then,  that  Rome  was  built  guft,S^^///ij,  and  the  following  months, 

after  the  death  of  Amuiius,  and  in  the  according  to  their  place  from  that  day, 

reign  of  Numitor,  in  the  43  a''  year  September^  OSober^  November^  Decern- 

from  the  dcftruftion  of  Troy,  and  the  ber.    Thefe  things  being  premifed,  let 

firft  of  the  feventh  olympiad,  in  which  us  fee  how  the  number  of  years,  attri- 

Daicles  of  Meffene  won  the  prize  of  buted  by  our  author  to  Aaneas,  and 

the  ftadium,  and  Charops  entered  up-  to  each  of  the  Alban  kings,  agrees 

on  the  firft  year  of  his  decennial  arch-  with  his  computation.     The  Trojans, 

onfhip.     The  firft  thing,  here,  to  be  he  fays,  built  Lavinium  juft  after  the 

confidered  is  the  number  of  years  con-  expiration  of  the  two  firft  years  after 

tained  between  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  the  taking  of  Troy  :  The  third  year, 

and  the  building  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Aeneas  reigned  over  the  Trojans  only  ; 

has,  already,  told  us  that  Troy  was  the  fourth,  he  fucceeded  Latinus  -,  and, 

taken  on  the  twenty  third  of  the  Attic  having  reigned  three  years  after  the 

month  Thargelion,  that  is,  the  twelfth  death  of  Latinus,  he  died  the  fourth 

of  our  June  :  Confcquently,  the  432  year.     This  fame  year,  Afcanius  fuc- 

years  will  not  be  completed  till  the  cceded  him,  and  died  in  the  thirty 

twenty  third  of  Thargelion  in  the  year,  eighth  vear  of  his  reign*    Sylvius  fuc- 

in  which  the  building  of  Rome  was  ceeded  him,  the  fame  year,  and  reiened 

begun.    Now,  the  day  of  the  month,  twenty  nine  \  Aeneas,  his  fon,  £irty 

in  which  this  happened,  is  very  well  one  5  Latinus,  fifty  one  j  Albas,  thirty 

known ;    becaufe  the  Romans  cele-  nine ;   Capetus,  twenty  fix ;  Capys, 

brated  a  fcftival  on  that  day,  called  twenty  ei^t ;  Calpetus,  thirteen  ;  Ti- 

Palilia,  or  Parilia^  in  memory  of  that  berinus,  eight  \  Agrippas,  forty  one ; 

great  event ;  which  feftival  was  cele-  AUades,  nineteen  j  Aventinus,  thirty 

brated  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  fevcn  i    Procas,  twenty   three ;    and 

of  May,   that  is,  the  twenty  firft  of  Amuiius  forty  two.     The  reader  will 

April.  Another  thing  to  be  confidered  find  that  all  thefe  numbers,  added  to- 

in  our  author's  chronology,  is,  that,  gether,  will  make  four  hundred  thirty 

when  he  fpeaks  of  the  years,  each  of  two.  This  year  was  a  very  bufy  year: 

the  Alban  kings  reigned,  he  computes  For,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of 

according  to  the  old  Roman  method  ;  March,  the  fifteenth  of  February,  on 

that  is,  he  begins  the  year  with  the  which  day,  the  Lupercalia  were  cele- 

firft  of  March.     For  Romulus,  who  brated,  Remus  was  taken ;  and,  about 

had  a  mind  to  be  thought  the  fon  of  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  firft 

Mars,  began  the  year  with  that  month :  day  of  which  the  Roman,  not  the  Attic 

Vol*  L  Y                        olympiad, 
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olympiad)  in  which  Daicles  of  Meilene  won  the  prize  of  the 
fiadium,  and  the  firfl  year  of  the  decennial  archonihip  of 
Charops  at  Athens. 

year,  began,  Amulius  was  flam  :  After  account  of  the  decennial  archons  be* 

whole  death,  Numitor  fuccceded  5  and,  fore  him,  when  he  writ  this  :  If  theie, 

having,  as  our  author  fays,  employed  by  any  accident,  governed  only  fixty 

a  Jhort  time  to  fettle  his  government,  eight  years,  inftead  of  feventy,  it  will 

he,  prefentfyy  thought  of  founding  a  be  found  that  Charops  entered  upon, 

new  kingdom  for  his  grandfons,  and  the  firfl:  year  of  his  decennial  archon- 

of  enabling  them  to  build  a  new  city,  fhip  in  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh. 

This  city  they  began  to  build,  accord-  olympiad.  It  is  well  known  that  Creon 

ingly,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  was  created  the  firil  annual  archon  the 

of  May,  the  twenty  firft  of  April  fol-  firft  year  of  the  twenty  fourth  olym- 

lowing  5  which,  the  reader  fees,  was  piad ;  and,  if,  from  twenty  tliree  olym- 

feveral  weeks  before  the  twenty  third  piads,  we  deduft  fix  for  thofe  elapfed 

of  Thargelion,  on  which  day,  every  before  the  building  of  Rome,    the 

year,  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  was  remaining  feventeen  will  make  juft 

accomplilhed.     After  all  thefe  parti-  fixty  eight  years.  But,  I  think,  I  have 

culars  are  explained,  I  believe,  I  need  a  ftronger  objedtion  ag^inft  his  chro- 

not  employ  many  words  to  anfwer  the  nology,  than  this,  or  any  other  he  has 

objeftions  of  Dodwell.     The  firft  he  urged  againft  That  of  Dionyfius.    He 

makes  to  the  chronology  of  our  au-  fays  that  Rome  muft  have  been  built 

thor,  is  that  Creon  being  the  firft  an-  in  the  433*  year  after  the  taking  of 

nual  archon,  who  was  created  fuch  at  Troy  ;  for  which  he  quotes  Solinus,, 

Athens  in  the  firft  year  of  the  twenty  and  the  author  of  the  Progenies  Augufti^ 

fourth  olympiad,  it  cannot  be  that  under  the  name  of  Meflala  Corvinus. 

either  Charops,  or  any  other,  fhould  Thefe,  he  thinks,  are  authors  fit  to  be 

have  been  in  the  firft  year  of  his  de-  oppofed  to  the  authority  of  Dionyfius 

cennial  archonfhip  in  the  firft  year  of  of  Halicamaflus.      The  firft  was   a 

the  feventh  olympiad.     I  own  I  have  grammarian,    and  a  wretched  tran- 

not  comprehenfion  enough  to  fee  that  fcriber  of  other  authors,  particularly, 

this  is  a  neceffary  confequence.    For,  of  Pliny ;  and  *  Scaliger,  in  his  notes 

though  it  is,  generally,  luppofed  that  on  Eufebius,  calls  him,  with  great  rea* 

the  feven  decennial  archons  (of  whom  fon,  fcriptorem  levfffimum :  The  other 

Charops  was  the  firft)  governed  ten  is  a  fiftitious  writer,,  as  every  body 

years  apiece,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  knows,  and  Dodwell  himfelf  owns, 

our  account  of  the  decennial,  is  not  fo  But,  even  this  fyftem  of  Dodwell  will 

complete  as  That  of  the  annual,  arch-  hot  agree  with  nis  own  chronological 

ons  J  and  it  might  very  well  happen  tables  :  For,  by  placing  the  building 

that  Dionyfius  had  a  more  complete  of  Rome  in  the  firft  year  of  Numitor, 

*P.326. 
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LXXIL  But,  there  being  great  difputes  concerning  both 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  city,  and  the  founders  of  it, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  alfo,  not  to  give  a  curfory 
account  of  thefe  things,  as  if  they  were,  univerfally,  agreed 
on.  For  Cephalon,  the  Gergithian,  a  very  ancient  writer, 
fays  the  city  was  built,  "^  the  fecond  generation  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  thofe,  who  efcaped  from  Troy  with  Aeneas: 
That  the  founder  of  it  was  Remus,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  colony :  That  he  was  one  of  Aeneas's  fons  ;  and  that 
Aeneas  had  four  fons,  Afcanius,  Euryleon,  Romulus,  and 

or,  in  other  words,  by  allowing  no-  end  till  the  return  of  the  twenty  third 

thing  in  his  tables  to  the  reign  of  of  Thargelion,  which  fell  out  feveral 

Numitor,  he  has  made  the  total  of  weeks  after  the  twenty  firft  of  April, 

the  reigns  to  amount  to  432  years,  as  It  will,  therefore,  neceffarily,  follow 

they,  certainly,  do.     From  whence,  that  Rome  was  built  the  432^  year 

he  concludes  that  the  forty  fecond  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  as  our  author 

of  Amulius  was  the  432*  from  the  fays,  and  not  the  433**,  as  Dodwell 

taking  of  Troy :  In  this  I  agree  with  would  have  it.  The  reader  will  excufe 

him  t  Then,  fays  he,  the  firft  of  Nu-  a  repetition,  which  I  find  I  have  been 

mitor  was  the  433*  from  the  taking  guilty  of  in  this  note*     The  neceffity 

of  Troy :  This  I  deny :  And,  I  believe,  I  was  under,  firft,  to  ftate  fadts,  and, 

the  reader,  from  what  I  have  faid,  will  then,  to  apply  them,  obliged  me  to  it; 

anticipate  my  reafons  for  denying  it.  and  I  chole  rather  to  be  prolix,  than 

Amulius  was  flain,  and  Numitor  Tuc-  obfcure. 

ceeded  him  in  the  fpring  of  this  year :         "^'  Aeulf^^  ytvi^.  I  cannot  conceive 

For,  we  find,   by  our  author,  that  how  Portus  came  to  tranflate  this  tf»OT 

Amulius  was  not  flain,  till  fome  time  fecundo^  inftead  oi  the  fecond  generation^ 

after  the  fifteenth  of  February  j  and  as  the  words,  plainly,  fignify.     But, 

that   he  was  flain  time  enough  for  as  obvious  as  this  miftakc  is  in  Portus, 

Numitor  to  fucceed  him,  to  fettle  his  le  Jay,  his  faithful  follower,  has  tranf- 

government,  and  fend  out  Romulus  lated  him,   and  faid  la  feconde  annee. 

and  Remus  fo  early,  that  they  began  This  is  a  convincing  proof,  if  this 

to  build  Rome  on  the  twenty  firft  of  proof  were  wanting,  to  fatisfy  every 

April  of  this  year  43  2.  Now,  we  have,  one  that  le  Jay,  inftead  of  trandat- 

already,  feen,  from  our  autfior,  that  ing  Dionyfius,  has  trandated  Portus* 

Troy  was  taken  on  the  twenty  third  Hudfon  cannot  be  excufed  for  not 

of  Thargelion ;  confequently,  the  432*  correding  this  miftakc  in  his  edition, 
year  from  the  taking  of  Troy  did  not 

Y  2  Remus. 
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Remus.  **^  Demagoras,  alfo,  Agathyllus,  and  many  others, 
agree  with  him  in  relation  both  to  the  time,  and  the  leader  of 
the  colony.  But  the  ***  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the  prieftefles 
in  Argos,  and  of  what  paffed  under  each  of  them,  fays  that 
Aeneas,  coming  into  Italy  from  the  Moloffi,  after  Ulyflcs, 
was  the  founder  of  the  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Trojan  women,  who  was  called  Rome ;  and  that 
{he,  tired  with  wandering,  and  the  reft  of  the  Trojan 
women,  by  her  inftigation,  fet  fire  to  the  fhips.  In  this, 
'*'  Damaftes,  the  Sigean,  and  fome  others  agree  with  him. 
But,  ^^'^  Ariftotle,  the  philofopher,  writes  that  fome  of  the 

**7*  ^tifAAyof»  Kcn  AynOuAAy.    "  It  is  ibphers,  with  many' other  things ;  and 

not  known  whether  the  firft  of  thefe  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  HcUanicus, 
was  a  poet,  or  an  hiftorian.     The  o-       »3o-  A^ifoIiAw.  As  this  account,  taken 

ther  was  an  Arcadian  poet  j  and  our  from  Ariftotle,  is  in  fome  of  his  works, 

author,  as  we  (hall  lee,  cites  fome  that  are  loft,  it  is  not  poffiblc  to  know 

verfes  of  his.     Concerning  Cephalon,  whether « Plutarch,  who  tells  this  fto- 

fce  the  152^  annotation.  17,  without  faying  from  whom  he  had 

*»8'  O  h  T«j  hfeioks  T*f  tf  A(}/«<,  %at  it,  and  makes  thefe  people,  who  came 

ra    x«8'  escotfijy  u^ctxfiiyla    (rv»ay^^«».  from  Troy,  to  have  been  Trojans ;  or 

The  author  of  this  hiftory  is  not  men-  whether  our  author,  who  lays  they 

tionedby  Dionyfius :  It  is  poffible  that  were  Greeks,  had  moft  reafon  for  his 

it    may   be   Hellanicus,    concerning  afferrion  :  Though,   by  the  fequel  of 

whom  fee  the  66^^  and  6;^*"  annota-  the  ftory,  they  muft  have' been  Greeks; 

tions.  fince  the  Trojan  women,  who  fet  6re 

»*9-  Atf/uafijc  0  Ityt^f.  "^  This  hifto-  to  the  fleet,  were  their  prifoners.  The 

rian  is  faid  by  our  author  to  have  lived  promontory,  formerly,  called  Malea^ 

a  little  before  the  Peloponnefian  war.  now.  Capo  Malio^  belongs  to  Laconia,  ^ 

He  was  of  Sigeum,  a  promontory,  and  forms  the  fouth  eaft  point  of  the 

and  a  town  ofTroas,  now,   called,  ancient  Peloponnefus,  now,  the Morea. 

Janizzari.     Suidas  fays  he  writ  two  We  read  of  many  fhips  being  loft  in 

books  concerning  the  parents,    and  doubling  the  cape ;  this  dangerous  fea 

anceftors  of  thofe,  who  warred  at  Troy,  is  taken  notice  of  by  y  Virgil, 
and  a  catalogue  of  nations,  and  cities ;  jLfu/^^        r        w  *      ,. 

as  alfo,  conferning  poets,  and  philo-  MaUae^ Muactbus  undis. 

•Vofl:Hift.Graec.  B.iu.p.  3JI.    ''n.««x«<«a.  e«w»J.    'Tmat».»^.    r  Aeneid.B.T.>.  193. 
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Greeks,  in  their  return  from  Troy,  while  they  were  doubling 
the  cape  of  Malea,  were  overtaken  with  a  violent  ftorm ; 
and,  being,  for  fome  time,  driven  out  of  their  courfe  by  the 
winds,  wandered  over  many  parts  of  the  fea ;  till,  at  laft, 
they  came  to  this  place,  which  belongs  to  Opica,  called 
Latium,  lying  on  the  Tyrrhene  fea :  That,  being  pleafed 
with  the  fight  of  land,  they  haled  up  their  fhips ;  ftaid  there 
the  winter  feafbn,  and  were  preparing  to  fail  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring :  But,  their  fhips  being  fet  on  fire  in  the  night, 
and  they,  unable  to  is61  away,  necefllty  obliged  them,  againft 
their  will,  to  fettle  in  the  place,  where  they  had  landed: 
And,  that  this  was  brought  upon  them,  by  the  captive  women 
they  were  carrying  with  them  from  Troy ;  who  burned 
the  fhips,  left,  when  the  Greeks  returned  home,  they  fhould 
become  fkves.  *^'  Callias,  who  writ  the  adions  of  Agatho^ 
cles,  fays  that  one  of  the  Trojan  women,  who  came  into 
Italy  with  the  reft  of  the  Trojans,  called  Rome,  married 
Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  by  whom,  fhe  had  two 
Tons,  Remus,  and  Romulus,  who,  building  a  city,  gave  it 
the  name  of  their  mother.  Xenagoras,  the  hiflorian,  writes 
that  Ulyfles,  and  Circe  had  three  fons,  Remus,  Antias,  and 
Ardeas,  who,  building  three  cities,  called  them  after  their 
own  names.     *^*  Dionyfius,  the  Chalcidean,  owns,  indeed, 

*V'  K<»^^l«f,  3n»ye(xt.  The  age  other,  is,  that  he  writ  one  treatife  con- 
of  the  firft  is  known,  by  his  having  cerning  chronology,  and  another  con- 
been  a  penfioner,  and  flatterer  of  Aga-  cerning  iflands. 
thocles,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  as  we  »3«-  Auw<ri«t  0  XttJ^xJtut.  We  know 
learn  from  *  Suidas,  who.  has  tran-  no  .more  of  this  hiftorian,  than  that 
icribed  Diodorus,  in  every  thing  re-  he  writ  five  books  of  the  origins  of 
lating  to  him.    Ail  we  know  of  the  »  cities. 

*  Voffins  Hift.  Grace.  B.  iii.  p.  421.       *  Id.  ib.  p.  $^9. 
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that  Remus  was  the  founder  of  the  city ;  but,  then,  he  feys, 
that  he  was,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  Afcanius,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  fon  of  Emathion.  There  are  others, 
who  aiErm  that  Rome  was  built  by  Remus,  the  fon  of 
Italus,  andofEledra,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. 
•  LXXIII.  I  could  quote  many  other  Greek  writers,  who 
aflign  diiFerent  founders  of  the  city  ;  but,  not  to  appear 
prolix,  I  (hall  come  to  the  Roman  hiftorians.  The  Romans 
have  not  fo  much  as  one  ancient  hiftwian,  or  *^^  orator ; 
but  each  of  their  hiftorians  has  taken  fomething  out  of  the 
ancient  relations,  that  are  preferved  in  the  *^*holy  records. 
Some  of  thefe  lay  that  Romulus,  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  Rome,  were  the  fons  of  Aeneas :  Others,  that  they  were 
the  fons  of  a  daughter  of  Aeneas,  without  determining  who 
was  their  father;  and  that  they  were  delivered,  as  hoftages, 

*33-  Aoyoyf«(ptf^  M.  •**,  very  juftly,  thefe  to  have  been  what  the  Romans 

cenfuresGelcnius,andPortusfortranf-  called  libros  linteoSy  which  contained 

lating  this,  a  writer  offahUs.  I  do  not  the  treaties  made  by  them  with  other 

underftand  why  he  has  fpared  Syl-  nations ;  and,  alfo,  the  names  of  their 

burgius,  fince  he  has  fallen  'into  the  magiftrates,   and  the  times  of  their 

fame  error,  as  well  as  le  Jay.     In  op-  creation ;  becaufe,  I  find  that  ^  Livy 

pofition  to  them,  he  has  faid,  a  writer  calls  them  lihros  magijiratuumy  and  U- 

in  general ;    thou^,  by  the  very  au-  bros  lintecs :  Litimus  Macer  auBor  eft^ 

thorities  he  quotes,  he  ought  to  have  etinfoedereArdeatinOy  et  /Vilinteislibris 

rendered  it  either  an  oratory  with  Plu-  ad  Monetae  inventa.  And,  again,  quod- 

tarch,  or,  an  bijioriany  with  Thucy*  que  magiilratuum  libri,  quos  linteos  in 

dides.     As  our  author  has,  already,  ^de  repojitos  Monetae^  Macer  Ldcinius 

mentioned  an  bifioriany  I  have  chofen  citat  identidem  auffores  *•     The  epithet 

to  tranflate  Koyoy(a(f>cfy  .in  this  place,  Ufaty  made  ufe  of  by  our  author  upon 

an  oratory  in  which  I  am  fupported,  this  occafion,  inchned  me  to  think 

not  only  by  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  he  might  mean  the  liiri  pontifi- 

but,  alfo,  by  that  of  Hefychius ;  ao-  cales ;    but  thefe  related,  purely,  to 

:yQy^a(poiy  o  iiKcti  yfa^uy.  religion,    and  to  public  and  private 

*34«  Ey  hgaif  J%\1qh.     I  look  upon  facrifices, 

^  B.iv.  c.  7.  *Ib,  c.  20. 

by 
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hy  Aeneas,  to  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  between  the  inhabitants,  and  the  foreigners: 
And  that  Latinus  received  them  kindly,  did  them  many 
good  offices,  and,  dying  without  male  children,  left  them  his 
fucceilbrs  in  fome  part  of  his  kingdom.  Others  fay  that,  after 
the  death  of  Aeneas,  Afcanius,  having  fucceeded  him  in  the 
jntire  fovereignty  of  the  Latines,  divided  both  the  country, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Latines,  into  three  parts;  two  of  which- 
he  gave  to  his  brothers,  Romulus,  and  Remus  r  That  he 
himielf  built  Alba,  and  fbme  other  towns ;  and  that  Remu»^ 
built  a  city,  which  he  called  Capua,  from  Capys,  his  great 
grandfather;  Anchife,  from  his  grandfather  Anchifes} 
Aenea,  which  was,  afterwards,  called  Janiculum,  from  his 
father  ;  and  Rome,  from  his  own  name :  That  this  laft 
city  was,  for  fome  time,  deferted  by  the  inhabitants;  but 
that,  upon  the  arrival  of  another  tolony,  which  the  Albans^ 
fent,  under  the  conduct  of  Romulus,  aoid  Remus,  it  was; 
reflored  to  its  former  condition :  So  that,  according  to  this 
account,  there  were  two  foundations  of  Rome;  one,  a  little 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  other,  fifteen  generations  v 
after  the  firfl.  But,  if  any  one  defires  to  look  into  the 
earlier  accounts,  even,  a  third  Rome  wiU  be  found,  more 
ancient  than  thefe,  which  was  founded,  before  Aeneas, 
and  the  Trojans  came  into  Italy.  This  is  fupported  by 
the  teflimony  of  no  vulgar,  nor  modern  author;  but  by 
That  of  Antiochus,  the  Syracufian,  whom  I  mentioned" 
before:    He  fays    that,   when  Morges   reigned  in    Italy 

(which,. 
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(*35  which,  at  that  time,  comprehended  all  the  fea  coaft  from 
Tarentum,  to  *^*  Pofidonia)  a  man  came  to  him,  who  had 
been  baniihed  from  Rome ;  his  words  are  thefe  :  "  After 
"  I  talus  was  grown  old,  Morges  reigned :  In  his  reign, 
*^  there  came  to  him  a  man,  who  had  been  banifhed  from 
"Rome,  and  whofe  name  was  Sicelus/'  According,  there- 
fore, to  the  Syracufian  hiftorian,  fome  ancient  city,  called 
Rome,  is  found,  even,  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
But,  as  he  has  left  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  fituated  in  the 
fame  place,  where  the  city,  now,  ftands,  or  whether  fbme 
other  place  was  called  by  the  fame  name,  fo,  neither  can 
I  form  any  conjedure  relating  to  it.  Concerning,  diere- 
fore,  the  ancient  foundations  of  Rome,  I  think,  what  has 
been  faid,  to  be  lufEcient. 

LXXI V.  As  to  the  laft  reinhabiting,  or  building  of  the 
city;  or,  by  what  name  foever  we  ought  to  call  it,  Timaeus, 

«3S*  Hv  it  roll  lrci\i».  Cafaubon  both  of  Cafaubon,  and  the  other  corn- 
fays,  upon  this  palTage,  that  ^  Strabo,  mentators  M.  *  *  *  has  taken,  without 
upon  the  authority,  alfo,  of  Antio-  giving  the  Icaft  hint  from  whom  he 
chus,  makes  Italy  much  lefs  extenfive.  had  them. 

I  have  looked  into  that  place  of  Stra-  *3^*  Axi*  Uo^iiouac.     This  was  the 

bo,  and  find  it  to  be  fo.     Upon  this,  Greek  name  of  a  town  in  Lucania, 

he  aflcs  whether  the  words  of  Antio-  called  by  the  Romans,Paeftum,  which 

chus  may  not  be,  lefs  accurately,  quoted  lay    in  the    Sinus  Paeftanus,    now, 

by  DionyHus,  than  Strabo  ?    To  this  called,   Golfo  di  Salerno.     It  is  very 

I  anfwer  that  it  is  more  probable  they  poflible  that  Antiochus,  whofe  words 

did  not  both  quote  the  fame  paflage,  our  author  quotes,  might  mean  the 

and  that  Antiochus    might,   in  one  promontory  Pofidonium^  or  Pofidium^ 

place,  fpeak  of  one   defcription  of  that  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  and 

Italy,  that  prevailed  at  one  time,  and,  is,  now,  called,  •  Capo  di  Ucofa^  as  a 

in  the  other,  of  another  •defcription,  n[K>re  remarkable    boundary  on    the 

that  prevailed  at  another  time.  Some-  weft,  to  anfwer  the  large  city  of  Ta- 

thing  like  this  he  hitnfelf  feems  to  f entum  on  the  eaft. 
inlinuate.  This,  and  many  other  notes, 

'B.  ti.  p.  391.  •  Qovesy  ItaL  Andq.  p.  1258. 
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the  Sicilian,  (by  what  *"  computation  I  know  not)  places  it 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  building  of  Carthage,  that  is,  in  the 
thirty  eighth  year  before  the  firft  olympiad  5  Lucius  Cincius, 
a  Roman  fenator,  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  olym- 
piad ;  and  QuindusFabiusin  the  firft  year  of  the  eighth  olym- 
piad. Cato  Porcius  follows  no  Greek  account ;  but,  being  as 
careful,  as  any  writer,  in  colleding  ancient  hiftories,  he 
places  the  building  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  thirty  two 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy ;  And  this  time,  being  com- 
pared with  the  chronological  tables  of  '^'  Eratofthenes,  falls 
in  with  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh  olympiad.  I  have 
iliewn,  in  another  treatife,  that  the  canons  of  Eratofthenes 
are  to  be  depended  on,  and,  in  what  manner,  the  Roman 
chronology  is  to  be  reduced  to  That  of  the  Greeks :  For  I 
did  not  think  it  fufficient,  like  Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  to 
fay,  only,  that  I  beHeve  Rome  was  built  in  the  fecondyear  of 
the  feventh  olympiad ;  nor  to  leave  the  unexamined  credit 
of  this  aflertion  upon  a  fingle  infcription  on  a  table,  pre- 

•37*  Oux   otf  ore*  Kuvm  ^{ij(r«jt*«»of.  able  One.    8  He  was  a  geographer,  a 

Wonderfully  tranflated    by  le  Jay,  chronologer,  a  grammarian,  a  philo- 

fans  alleguer  atuun  auteur.    It  is  well  fopher,  a  poet,  an  aftronomer,  and  an 

known  that  nwm  fignifies  a  workman* i  hiftorian  :  Of  all  thefe  he  gave  ample 

rule  i  from  whence,  it  was  tranflated  proofs  in  his  writings,  which  are,  of- 

to  chronology,  where  it   fignifies  a  ten,  quoted,  with  great  approbation, 

computation  of  time  to  ferve  as  a  rule  by  the  beft  authors.    He  was  a  Cy- 

for  hiftory.  renaean,  and  fent  for  from  Athens  by 

*3''  Ef«Ia«9-«»i(f.    He  was  a  man  of  Ptolomy  Euergetes,  who  made  him 

univerfal  learning,  notwithftanding  the  his  librarian.  *>  He  died  under  Ptolomy 

cenfure  of  '^Strabo,  who  looked  upon  Epiphanes  in  the  firft  year  of  the  1 46* 

him  as  a  rival,  though  he  lived  fo  olympiad  aged  eighty,  as  we  find  in 

long  before  him,  and,  by  his  bitter-  Suidas ;    but  'Xucian  fays   he   was 

nefs,  fliews  he  thought  him  a  formid-  eighty  two  when  he  died. 

f  B.  i.  in  various  places.       %  Harpocration,  Suidas.        *  Voffius  de  Hift,  Graec.  B.  i.  p.  1 08. 
'InMoc^, 

Vol.  I.  Z  ferved 
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fervcd  by  the  Anchifenfes,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ; 
but  chofe  rather  to  expofe  the  reafons  I  myfelf  have  pro- 
duced, tobe  canvafledby  any  one,  who  thinks  fit  to  examine 
them:  In  that  treatife,  therefore,  an  exad  chronology  is 
deduced  ;  but  in  this  work,  thofe  things  *'^only,  that  are 
moft  neceflary,  will  be  taken  notice  of  The  matter  (lands 
thus :  *^  The  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  in  which  the  city  of 
Rome  was  taken,  is  agreed,  almoft,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
happened,  during  the  archonfhip    of  Pyrgion  at  Athens, 

239-  Avl«  T4  ctvaynauorata.     I   am  tranDated  without   mentioning  him) 

furprifed  that  none  of  the  commcn-  fays  that  our  author  did  not,  without 

cators  hare  exjdained  the  force  <^  the  reafon,  mention  this  aera  in  comparing 

word  tfvlflc,  in  this  place ;  and,  parti-  the  chronology  of  the  Romans,  with 

cularly,  that  Cafaubon,  who,  certain-  That  of  the  Greeks ;  becaufe  Phitarch 

ly,  underftood  both  the  beauty,  and  fays  that,  foon  afser  Rome  was  takea 

ftrength  of  the  Greek  language  as  well  by  the  Gauls,  die  Greeks  had  fome 

as  any  man  fince  it  has  been  revived,  obfcure  knowledge  of  the  Romans ;. 

Ihould  be  filent  upon  this  occafion.  for  which  he  quotes  Heraclides  Pon* 

AwJ«,  here,  fignifies  fj^ova^  as  may  be  ticus,  and  Ariftotle.     Upon  looking 

proiml  from  many  pailages  out  ot  the  into  this  paiTage  of  ^  Plutarch,  I  was 

bcft  writers  ;  but  I  (hall  content  my-  furprifed  to  find  that  he  fays  Hera- 

feif  with    otie  from  ^  Ariftophancs,  elides  Ponticus  was  not  much  later 

whofe  language  is  full  of  Attic  de-  than  the  time,  when  Rome  was  takea 

gance  ;  by  the  Gauls,  i^  voxv  t«v  X6**''^  n,9tmf 

.    ^  ^    _  «         «)roA««-oue»of  ^  when  it  is  well  known 

Ou  yc^  fit  K«i  m  J,«C^X«  KAf  r,  on       ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^jj  ^^  y^    ^^^^ 

Bifm  «r.ifo.7«ir  r,f  «A,v  kok^,  AiJ^or.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^  j.^^^^^.  ^.^ 

Av7oi  y«e  t^iAiv.  HeracUdcs,  diat  he  was  a  difcipk  of 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiatt  lays  Ariftotle,  and,  confequcntly,  could  not 

very  well,  o/«MONOI  Afli|v««#oix«f'^T«#»  have  lived  near  the  time  when  Rome 

cvfj^iji^ccxm^    Mi  £<^«»^-     After  this,   I  was  taken ;  fince  his  nufter  Ariftotle, 

wonder  the  Latin  tranflator  of  Arifto-  who  muft  be  prefumed  to  have  been, 

phanes  (hould  fay,  nam  nQ&fumusy  in-  coofiderably,  older  than  his  difciple, 

ftead  of  nam  foli  fumus.  died  aged  no  more  than  "  fixty  three,  in 

^°*  'H  K«X7»v  €^oA)^    Caiaubon,  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 14^^  olympiad,, 

his  annotation  upon  this  paflage  (which  that  is  fixty  eight  years  after  the  aera 

M.  *  ♦  •  has,  according  to  his  cuftom,  we  fpeak  of. 

k  ji^o^,  y.  501.        '  Life  of  Camillas.        "  Diog.  Laert.  Life  of  Ariftotle. 

the 
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the  firft  year  of  the  ninety  eighth  olympiad  :  Now,  if  the 
time  before  the  taking  of  the  city>  be  brought  back  to  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  firft 
confuls  at  Rome  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  it  will 
comprehend  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  appears  by 
many  monuments;  but,  particularly,  by  the**' records  of  the 

141  •  T«»  Tti^fHiKw  vir9iJLVfi[Aa!m>  Thefe  Greek  writers,  who  writ  before,  ant! 
records  of  the  cenfors  were,  no  doubt,  feveral  years  after  this  period,  do  not 
very  good  materials  for  fupplying  our  fhew,  in  any  part  of  their  works,  that 
author  widi  the  dates  c3f  the  moft  they  were  much  acquainted  either  with 
confideraWc  events  in  the  Raman  hi-  the  Romans,  or  their  affairs.  I  have 
ftory,  and  as  foch  he  refers  to  them,  read  his  lordlhip*s  works  with  fo  much 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  docs  not  con-  pleafure  -,  I  hare  been  fb  much  charm^ 
lift  in  the  want  of  the  authenticity  of  cd  with  the  vivacity  of  his  ftyle,  and 
thcfc  records,  but  in  the  poffibility  of  rnftruded  witfi  the  variety  of  his  learn- 
their  having  been  preferved,  wheit  the  ing,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  ingra^ 
town  was  lacked  by  the  Gauls.  As  J  titude  in  me  to  fay  any  thing  in  de- 
have,  often,  heard,  men  of  learning  rogation  of  either.  The  point  he  has 
4trgue  againfir  this  poffibility  \  and,  as  in  view,  in  this  letter,  is,  to  fhew  that 
the  late  lord  "Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  the  old  Roman  authors  were  annalifts, 
his  letters  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  has  and  not  hiftorians,  which  I  allow ;  and 
thought  fit  to  call  thofemen,  pedants,  I,  alfo,  allow,  that  they  did  not  write 
who  would  impolb  all  the  traditions  of  hiftory  in  that  fulnefi,  in  which  it  muft 
the  four  firft  ages  of  Rome  for  au-  be  written  to  become  a  lefiK)n  of  ethics, 
thentic  hiftory,  and  has  made  ufe  of  and  politics ;  but  they  might  leave 
the  authority  of  Livy  to  Ihew  that  the  fufficient  materials  to  enable  others  to 
greateft  part  of  all  public  and  private  do  fo.  I  am  very  glad  diae  *»  Livy, 
monuments,  was  dcftroyed  in  the  fack  in  fpeaking  of  the  public  and  private 
of  Rome  j  I  Ihall,  without  fearing  the  monuments,  that  perifhed  at  that  time, 
imputation  of  pedantry,  confider  whe-  fays  pleraeque  inttriere :  For,  if  he  had 
ther  there  is  not  a  neceffity  of  allowing  laid  omnia^  I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
that  fuch  an  account  or  all  the  re-  been  of  little  fervice  to  me  to  have 
markable  tranlaftions  precedent  to  the  Ihewn  the  impolTibility  of  it.  If  all, 
taking  of  Rome,  was,  by  fome  means,  or  fo  many  or  the  public  and  privace 
or  other,  preferved  at  that  time,  as  to  monuments  perifhed  at  that  time,  as 
furnifh  materials  for  aff  authentic  hi-  to  leave  no  traces  behind  them,  how 
ftory.  This  is  all  I  contend  for.  I  came  Livy  to  know  the  number  of  the 
am  fenfible  that  the  Romans  had  no  kings,  who  reigned  at  Rome ;  the  re- 
hiftorians,  nor  any  writers  but  annalifts  markable  incidents  of  each  reign ;  all 
till  long  after  this  period,  and  that  the  the  particulars  relating  to  their  expul- 

■  Let.  n  f  B.  vi.  c.  i. 
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cenfors,  which  the  fon  receives  in  fucceffion  from  the  father, 
and  takes  great  care  to  tranfinit  to  his  pofterity,  Kke  familjr 
rites.  And  there  are  feveral  illuftrious  men  of  cenfbrian 
families,  who  preferve  thefe  records :  In  which,  I  find  that 
the  year  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  there  was  a  cenfus  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  which,  as  to  the  reft  of  them,  there 
is  affixed  the  date,  which  is  this ;  "  In  the  ***  confulfliip  of 


lion  ;  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  and  all  the  circumftances 
relative  to  that  great  event ;  the  ap- 
pointment, and  difTolucion  of  the  de- 
cemvirs ;  the  laws  enaded  by  them 
before,  and  obferved  after,  the  taking 
of  Rome ;  and  every  other  tranfadtion 
he  relates  in  his  firft  five  books  ?  It 
may  be  faid  that  he  took  all  thefe  fa£b 
from  the  hiftorians,  who  writ  before 
him.  But  where  had  thefe  old  hifto- 
rians thofe  fads  ?  From  none  who 
writ  before  the  taking  of  Rome  ;  be- 
caufe  there  were  none  :  So  that,  thefe 
old  hiftorians  muft  either  have  had 
them  from  the  monuments,  and  annals 
that  were  then  preferved,  or  they  muft 
have  invented  them  :  But  this  no  man 
will  fay ;  therefore,  I  think,  the  other 
muft  be  granted. 

X.AI  Ttla  MdiAAiy  YiantlmKivH.  ^  Livy  fays 
nothing  of  this  cenfus,  though  he  men- 
tions the  death  of  Caius  Julius,  one 
of  the  cenfors  :  But  the  elegance,  and 
pompous  ftyle  of  that  hiftorian  de- 
ferves  more  to  be  admired,  than  his 
exaftnefs.  Thefe  confuls,  being  ill  of 
a  peftilential  diftemper,  abdicated; 
,  and  fix  confular  tribunes  were  created 
the  fame  year.  The  following  year, 
alfo,  fix  confular  tribunes  were  chofen, 

pB.v. 


among  whom  were  the  three  Fabii^ 
who  had  been  fent  arobafladors  to  the 
Gauls ;  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  had  charged  in  the  army  of 
the  Clufini,  when  thefe  engaged  them. 
This  was  the  fatal  year,  in  which  Rome 
was  taken-,  and  thefe  were  the  confular. 
tribunes,  under  whofe  government  that 
calamity  befcl  the  Romans.  The  cen- 
fus, therefore,  which  our  author  fays 
was  performed  in  the  confulfliip  of 
Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  and  Titus 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  muft  have  been 
the  year  before  the  city  was  taken.  I 
cannot  end  this  note  without  taking 
notice  of  two  things,  that  furprife  me 
in  the  words  quoted  by  our  author  out 
of  thefe  cenforian  records  ^  the  firft  is, 
that  one  of  the  confuls  of  this  year  is 
called  by  Livy,  and  the  Fajii  confulares^ 
Marcus,  not  Titus  Manlius ;  and  the 
other,  that  he  was  not  called  Capito- 
linus, till  the  following  year,  after  he 
had  faved  the  capitol :  And  Livy^  in 
fpeaking  of  the  confuls  of  this  year, 
fays,  creati  confules  L.  Valerius  PotiiuSj 
M.  Manliusy  cut  Capitolino  paftea  fuit 
cognomen.  This  deferved  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  commentators  :  But 
they  are,  often,  very  liberal  of  their 
afliftance,  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
forfake  the  reader,  when  it  is. 


c.  31. 


"  Lucius 
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"  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  and  Titus  Manlius  CapitolinuSy 
"  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  year  after  the  expulfion  of 
"  the  kings."  So  that,  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  which 
we  find  to  have  fallen  out  in  the  year,  that  followed  the 
cenfus,  happened  when  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  were 
accompliftied.  If,  therefore,  this  interval  of  time  is  found 
to  confift  of  thirty  olympiads,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
firftconfuls  entered  upon  their  m^iftracy  in  the  firft  year  of 
tiie  fixty  eighth  olympiad;  the  lame  year  that  Ifagoras  was^^ 
archon  at  Athens^, 

LXXV.  And  if,  fi-om  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,   the- 

time  is  brought  back  to  Romulus,  the  firft  king  of  the  city, 

th^  period  will  be  found  to  comprehend  two  hundred  and^ 

forty  four  years.     This  is  known  by  the  fucceflions  of  the 

kings,  and  the  number  of  years  each  of  them  reigned  :  For 

Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  is  faidto  have  reigned 

thirty  feven  years :  And,  after  his  death,  the  city  was  a  yeay 

without  a  king :  Then,  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  chofen 

by  the  people,  reigned  forty  three  years :  After  Numa^ 

TuUus  Hoftilius,  thirty  two;    And,  his  fucceflbr,.  Ancus 

Marcius,  twenty  four  :  After  Marcius,  Lucius-  Tarquinius^ 

called  Prifcus,  thirty  eight :  Servius  Tullius,  who  fucceeded 

him,  four  and  forty:  And  Lucius  Tarquinius,  a  tyrannical 

prince,  andj  from  his  contempt  of  juftice,  called  Superbus,, 

having  put  Servius  to  death,  extended  his  reign  to  the  twenty 

fifth  year.     The  reigns,  therefore,  of  the  kings  completing 

the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  years,  and  of  fixty 

one  olympiads,  it  follows,  neceflarily,  that  Romulus,  the  Gxk 

king 
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king  of  the  city,  b^an  his  reign  in  the  fiift  year  of  the  ieventh 
olympiad,  and  the  firft  year  of  the  decennial  archonihip  of 
Charops  at  Athens :  For  this  the  computation  of  the  years 
requires :  And,  that  each  king  reigned  (o  many  years,  I  have 
fliewn  in  that  treatife.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account,  given 
by  thofe,  who  Hved  before  me,  and  adopted  by  me,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  the  building  of  this  city,  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  is  miftrefs  of  the  world.  As  to  the  founders  of  it,  who 
they  were,  by  what  turns  of  fortune  they  were  induced  to 
lead  out  the  colony,  and  what  other  incidents  are  laid  to 
have  attended  the  building  of  It,  has  been  related,  by  many, 
and,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  by  fame  in  a  difeent  man- 
ner ;  and  I,  alio,  fhall  mention  the  znoft  probable  of  thefe 
relations :  Thus  it  (lands : 

LXXVI.  Amulius,  having,  by  his  power,  excluded  hia 
elder  brother  Numitor  from  his  paternal  dignity;  aad^ 
thereby,  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  among 
many  things,  done  by  him,  abfelutdyy  in  contempt  of  juitice, 
he,  at  laft,  attempted  to  deprive  Numitor*s  family  of  *♦»  iflue, 

HS'  E;«tf(o»  ytvit  m  cnu*  rov  fiofMlmfiot  could  have  hindered  him  from  de- 
vnSnytwi  tremmi.  I  am  obliged  to  de-  ftroyiog  his  niece,  as  he  had  deftroyed 
part  from  all  the  tranflators  in  render-  his  nephew  ?  But,  inftead  of  that,  he, 
ingthispaflage:  Both  the  Latin,  and,  only,  fought  to  deprive  her  of  all  hope 
after  them,  the  French  tranflators,  of  iflue  bymakingheraveftal,  leftuia 
have  faid,  that  Amulius  rcfolved  to  might,,  one  day^  bring  forth  an  aven- 
dcftroy  Numitor's  whole  femily  :  ger  of  the  wrongs  done  to  her  family. 
Which  ien&  is  not  to  be  fupported,  ^^  t«xii  rtftttev  ry  yum^  as  our  author 
either  by  the  Greek  text,  or  the  rela-  will  fay  prefently.  The  moft  fpecious 
tion  of  this  tranfadion:  For  the  Gr«ek  pretence  Amulius  could  make  ufe  of 
words  do  not  fignify  to  defircy  Numi-  to  avert  this  danger,  was  to  make  \df 
iot*s  family^  but  to  deprive  it  of  iffue,  niece  a  veftal.  under  the  notion  of  do- 
Had  Numicor  defigaed  the  firft,  what  ing  her  honor,  which  is.  ^reeable  to 

in 
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in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  not  only  from  the  puniiliment,  tibat 
was  due  to  his  ufiirpation,  but,  alfb,  from  being,  at  any  timci 
djfpoflefled  of  the  fovereignty.  Having,  long,  refolved  upon 
this,  he,  firft,  obferved  the  place,  where  Aegeftus,  the  fon 
of  Numitor,  who  was  juft  arrived  to  manhood,  ufed  to  hunt  j 
and,  having  placed  an  ambufh  in  the  moft  hidden  part  of 
it,  he  caufed  him  to  be  aflaflinated,  while  he  was  hunting  j 
and,  after  the  fa<9:  was  committed,  contrived  to  have  it  re- 
ported that  the  youth  had  been  flain  by  rcrf)bers.  However,, 
the  rumor,  thus  propagated,  could  not  prevail  ovar  the  truth, 
that  was  concealed':  But  many,  not  without  danger,  ven- 
tured to  publijQi  the  fad,  Numitor  was  informed  of  the 
sf&flination;  but,  his  reafon  being  fuperior  to  his  concern,, 
he  affeded  ^norance,  refolving  to  defer  Iris  refentment  to- 
a  \e&  dangerous  opportunity  r  And  Amulius,  prefuming 
the  murder  of  the  youth  was,  fBU,  a  fecret,  made  u^  of 
another  pra<Eticc :  He  conffituted  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  Nu^ 
mitor,  CM-,  as  fbme  write,  Rhea,  furnamed  Ilia,,  who  was,  dien, 
marriageable,  a  prieftefs  of  Vefta,  left,  if  fhe  were  married, 
before  he  had  fo  difix>fed  of  her,  fhe  might  bring  forth  an 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  done  to  her  famity.  Thefe  virgins, 
who  are  intruded  with  Ae  cuftody  of  the  perpetual  fire, 
and  with  the  performance  of  thofe  rites,  that  are  appointed 
to  be  admimftered  by  virgins  for  the  profperity  of  the  com- 

the  accoant  given  of  this  tranfaftion  8ihiaet  per  fpeciem  botiorisy  quutn^efta' 

by'Livy:  Pulfofratre^  Amulius  reg-  Jim  earn   legijfety   perpetua  virgimtat^ 

nat :  AdiHt  fieleri  fcelus  :  Stirpem  fra->  fpem  partfis  airfflr/V. 
tris  virilem.  interimt :  FratrisjiUae  Rheae 

<  B.  i  c  3. 

monwealth^ 
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inonwealth,  were  obliged  to  remain,  not  lefs  than  ***  five 
years,  unmarried.  Amulius  did  this,  under  fpecious  pre- 
tences, as  if  his  intention  was,  to  confer  honor,  and  dignity, 
on  his  brother's  family^  fince  he  was  neither  the  author  of 
this  law,  which  was  common  to  all,  nor  his  brother  the  firft 
perfon  of  confideration,  whom  he  had  obliged  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  it:  It  being  both  cuftomary  and  honourable, 
among  the  Albans,  for  maidens  of  the  beft  quality  to  be 
chofen  prieftefles  of  Vefta.  Numitor,  finding  thefe  practices 
of  his  brother  proceeded  from  no  good  intention,  difiembled 
his  refentment,  left  he  fhould  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  people} 
and,  alfo,  ftifled  his  complaints,  upon  this  occafion. 

LXXVII.  The  fourth  year  after  this,  Ilia,  going  to  a 
grove,  confecrated  to  Mars,  to  fetch  pure  water  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ^crifices,  fome  body  ravifhed  her.  It  is  faid  by  fome, 
that  the  fa£t  was  conunitted  by  one  of  her  lovers  to  gratify 
his  pafiion ;  others  make  Amulius  himfelf  the  author  of  it, 
who,  defigning  to  ruin  her,  rather  than  to  fatisfy  his  defire, 
had  fecured  himfelf  with  fiich  armour,  as  might  render 
him  the  moft  terrible  to  the  fight,  and,  at  the  feme  time, 
diiguife  him  in  the  moft  eftedual  manner :  But  the  greateft 
part  give  this  fabulous  account  of  it ;  that  it  was  a  ipedre> 
reprefenting  the  god,  to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated ; 
they  add,  alfo,  that  this  adventure  was  attended,  among 

*44'   lltilttilgf  it  m  «a«t7«  x€o»o».  thefe  inftitutions  agree  with  thofe,  as 

Numa  made  many  alterations  in  the  Glareanus,  and  Portus  would  correft 

rules  of  the  veftals,  as  our  author  will  it,  whom  M.  •  *  *  has  followed  in  his 

tell  us  in  the  next  book.  So  that,  the  tranQatioa. 


Greek  text  muft  not  be  altered  to  make 


otiher 
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other  heavenly  figns,  with  an  cclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  a  dark- 
nefs  ipread  over  the  Heavens :  That  the  fpedre  far  excelled 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  both  in  ftature,  and  in  beauty ; 
and  that  the  ravifher,  to  comfort  the  maiden  (from  whence 
they  conclude  he  was  a  god)  commanded  her  not  to  be,  at 
all,  concerned  at  what,  had  happened,  fince  (he  had' been 
united,  by  marriage,  to  the  genius  of  the  place ;  and  that, 
by  this  violence,  fhe  fhould  bring  forth  two  fons,  who 
{hould  far  excel  all  men  in  virtue,  and  military  accom- 
plifhments :  And,  having  faid  this,  he  was  wrapped  in  a 
cloud,  and,  being  lifted  from  the  earth,  was  borne  upwards 
through  the  air.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  confider 
what  opinion  we  ought  to  entertain  of  thefe  things,  whether 
we  fhould  defpiie  them,  as  human  frailties,  attributed  to*  the 
gods;  fince  God  is  incapable  of  any  fimdion,  that  is  un- 
worthy of  an  incorruptible,  and  happy  nature;  or  whether 
we  {hould  admit,  even,  thefe  relations,  upon  a  iiippofitidn 
that  all  the  beings  of  the  univerfe  are  of  a  mixed  nature ; 
and  that,  between  the  divine  and  human,  fome  third  being 
exifts,  which  is  That  of  the  genii,  who,  fometimes,  mingling 
with  the  human,  and,  fometimes,  with  the  divine  nature, 
beget,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fabled  race  of  heroes.  This,  I  fay, 
is  not  a  proper  place  to  confider  .thefe  things,  ^id  what  the 
**^  philofophers  have  faid   concerning  them  is   fiifficient. 

« 

^45*  A^KH  n  Ua  ^i^oo-otpoiy  ari^i  avltaf  demons,  one  of  whom  he  was  weak 
ly^ixU^  By  thefe  philofophcrs,  our  au-  enough  to  fay,  at  his  trial,  often,  dif- 
thor,  moft  certainly,  means  the  fol-  fuaded  him  from  doing  any  thing,  that 
lowers  of 'Plato,  who  had,  often,  heard  might  be  prejudicial  to  him.  If  fo, 
his  matter  Socrates  difcourfe  of  thefe    that  demon  was  very  forgetfol  in  not 

'  Plato^s  Apol.  of  Sooraitea.   - 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Ilia, 
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Ilia,  after  this  violence,  pretending  iicknefs  (for  this  her 
mother  adviied  with  regard  both  to  her  own  fafety,  and  10- 
the  worlhipof  thegods)  afliAed,  no  longer,  at  the  iacrifices; 
but  her  duty  was  perfwrned  by  the  other  virgins,  who  were 
joined  with  her  in  the  fame  miniftry. 

LXXVIII.  But  Amulius,  induced  either  by  the  know- 
Ledge  of  what  had  happened,  or  by  a  probable  fulpicion, 
inquired  what  might  be  the  real  caufe  of  this  long  abfence 
from  the  facriikes.  To  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  lent  fome  phy- 
iidans  to  her,  whom  he,  chiefly,  confided  in;  and,  becaufe 
the  women  pretended  her  indilpofition  muft  be  kept  fecret 
from  men,  he  left  his  wife  to  oblerve  her.  She,  having,  by 
womens  conjoJhire?,  difcovered  what  was  a  fecret  to  others, 
informed  her  hu&and  of  it;  who,  left  fhe  fhould  be  de- 
livered in  private  (for  fhe  was,  now,  near  her  time)  ap- 
pc»nted  her  to  be  guarded  by  armed  men :  And,  fummoning 
his  brother  to  the  fenate,  he,  not  only,  informed  them  of 
the  defk)wering  of  his  niece,  with  which,  the  reft  of  the 
world  were  unacquainted,  but  acculed  her  parents  of  being 

difTuading  him  from  making  that  ac-  followed  It,  *  rm<&ut  xm  tyivtio  ?  Bur, 

knowledgment.    This   notion  Plato  to  confider  Plato,  in  the  only  light  he 

improved  •,  and,  with  more  poetry,  ought  to  be  confidered  in,  upon  thii 

than  philofophy,  made  them  the  ne-  occafion,  there  can  be  nothing  more 

ceflary  inftruments  of   the  fupremc  poetical,  than  his  defcription  of  Jupi- 

B£iNc,  in  cbe  creation  of  the  univerfe ;  ter  riding  through  the  heavens  in  his 

for  fear,  it  feems,  that,  if  God  had  winged  chariot  at  the  head  of  thegods^ 

created  every  thing  in  it  Himself,  and  demons:  His  words  arc  thefe  ; 

his  creatures  might  have  been  immor-  '  O  fttv  in  i**yeit  iytitwi  tv  »(«>»  Zfur* 

tal,  like  Himself.    How  much  more  vhtoi  ttfi*»  tXawufy    trfAt  ne^tvtltu 

philofophical  is  that  all-creating  word  ittuutfiut  »«»?«,  xa<  tmittKviuUQt'   t<f 

in  Mofes,  and  the  fwift  obedience,  that  /  'mSM  ffali»  ^tm  re  xai  ituftomv* 

•  Gcoefisi.^.  ^       ^iMtttf. 

her 
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her  accomplices,  and  ordered  him  tp  conceal  nothing,  but 
to  bring  all  to  light.  Numitor  (aid  he  was  furprifed  at 
what  he  heard ;  and,  protefting  his  innocence  of  every  thing 
that  was  alledgcd,  delired  time  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
it.  Having  obtained,  with  difficulty,  diis  delay,  and,  being 
informed,  by  his  wife,  of  the  whole,  in  the  manner  his 
daughter  had,  at  firft,  related  itj  he  acquainted  the  fenate 
with  the  violence  committed  by  the  god,  and  alfo,  with 
what  he  had  faid  concerning  the  twins,  and  defired .  the 
credit  c^  what  he  had  advanced  might  depend  upon  the 
event,  by  which  it  would  appear  whether  the  fruit  of  her 
delivery  was  fuch,  as  the  god  had  foretold  i  For  the  time  of 
her  **^  delivery  being  near  at  hand,  the  fraud,  if  any,  would, 
foco,  appear.     To  fupport  what  he  faid,  he  **^  offered  that 

*4^'  K»t  ym(  npr  xoffv  ifx^  ri  meet  rcf  **7-  TiA^hi}g.  The  Latin  tranflators 

TixlMv.  This,  and  the  next  fentence  are  h^e  renaered  this  word,  very  pra« 

omitted,  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  I  perly,  adquaeftionem  offerebat.  As  ^yXov 

fuppo&y  by  the  fault  of  the  tranfcriber.  m^^aM^^ta  is  the  Greek  term  to  ieWoer 

Both  Sylburgius,  and  Cafaubon  have  upajlave  to  be  qsuftsoned  ly  torments  i 

attempted  to  change  the  ftruAure  of  fo  iu?<cf  if  «i7«iv  is  the  term  to  demand  a 

this  phrafe.     I  believe  the  reader  will  Jlanje  for  than  purpofe.     There  is  an 

think  it  runs  very  well  in  the  manner  example  of  both  in  this  fentence  of 

I  have  altered  it  from  the  editions ;  ^  Demofthenes ;  En  h  to  ugctyi/'  aw 

particularly,  fince  I  have  only  changed  t^iMyiat  (V?**,  ESHTH2BN'  av  /a  ron 

the  order  of  the  words,  which,  as  they,  waJa  tov  y^a^cHa  rat  fAufv^tafy  h\  h 

before,   ftood,    were  unharmonious.  IIAPEAIAOTN,  f*i»rffr  Ajcotwy  Atyfty  e<feitKr. 

OfAis  is  very  Attic  Greek  for  ffyvr,  as  Le  Jay  did  not  like  the  word,  and, 

will  be  feen  both  from  the  following  for  that  reafon,   he  has  left  it  out. 

paffage  of  Ariftophanes,  and  from'the  The  other  French  tranQator  has  given 

Greek  fcholiaft's  obfervation  upon  it ;  fomething  like  the  fenfe  of  it :  Thus  he 

^       -    .         «      .    ..^.,  ^^  f^d ;  et  qu*on  procedat  a  Vexamen  de 

o«ono,v^x.c«.^.^..oMOT«^^,.^..^  ^^^^  affaire  par  toutes  les  voiesqu^on 

Upon  which  the  fcholiaft  fays,  ra  cfAu   jugeroit  i  propos. 

» I««^  f.  24J.        ^  ti^  A^oCof. 

A  a  2  the 
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the  women,  who  attended  his  daughter,  might  be  examined 
upon  the  rack ;  and  fubmitted  to  every  method,  that  might 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  truth.  This  was  approved  of 
by  the  fenate:  But  Amulius  infilled  that  his  pretenfions 
were,  highly,  unreafonable,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  means, 
to  deftroy  his  niece.  While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation, 
thofe,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep  guard  at  the  delivery, 
appeared,  and  gave  an  account  that  Ilia  was  brought  to  bed 
of  two  male  children.  Numitor,  then,  prefled,  vehemently, 
what  he  had,  before,  alledged,  (hewing  the  whole  to  be  the 
work  of  the  god ;  and  begged  that  no  violent  fentence  might 
pafs  againfl:  his  daughter,  who  was  innocent.  On  the  other 
fide,  Amulius  pretended  that,  even,  in  the  delivery,  there 
was  fbme  human  contrivance,  and  that  the  women  had 
provided  another  child,  either  unknown  to  the  guards,  or 
with  their  afUflance :  And  a  great  deal  was  faid  to  this 
purpofe.  When  the  fenators  found  the  king  was  inexofaUe, 
they,  alfo,  determined,  in  the  manner  he  defired,  that  the 
law  ihould  be  put  in  execution,  which  provides  that  a  veflaly 
who  fiiffers  herfelf  to  be  dejSled,  fhall  be  whipped  with  rods, 
and  put  to  death,  and  her  offspring  thrown  into  the  river. 
•^  Now,  the  pontifical  law  ordains  that  fhe  fhall  be  buried 
alive. 

LXXIX.  Hitherto,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  hiftorians 
agree,  or  differ,  very  little,  from  one  another  j  fome  coming 
nearer  to  fables,  and  others  to  probability :  But  they  differ 
in  what  follows.  Some  fay  that  Ilia  was  put  to  death  imme- 

*4«'  Nvr  /«tr7oi>  etc.    See  the  244*  annotation. 

diately ; 
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diately ;  others,  that  fhe  remained  in  a  *♦'  fecret  prifon 
under  a  guard  j  which  made  the  people  believe  flic 
was  put  to  death  privately :  The  lame  authors  fay,  that 
Amulius  condefcended  to  this,  at  the  earncft  defire  of  his 
daughter,  who  begged  the  life  of  her  coufin  :  For,  being  • 
brought  up  together,  and  of  the  fame  age,  they  loved  each 
other,  like  filters :  And  that  Amulius,  in  favor  to  her,  as 
flie  was  his  only  daughter,  faved  Ilia  from  death,  but  kept 
her  confined  in  a  fecret  prifon ;  and,  that  fhe  was,  at  length, 
fet  at  liberty,  after  the  death  of  Amulius.  Thus,  do  the  an- 
cient authors  vary  concerning  Ilia ;  However,  both  opinions 
carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  truth ;  for  which  reafon,  I 
have,  alfo,  made  mention  of  them  both.  The  reader  himfelf 
will  know  which  to  believe.  But,  concerning  her  children, 
Quindlus  Fabius,  called  Pidor,  whom  Lucius  Cincius,  Cato 
Porcius,  Calpurnius  Pifb,  and  the  greateA  part  of  the  other 
hiftorians  have  followed,  wntes  thus  j  "  That,  by  the  order 
"  of  Amulius,  fbme  of  the  king's  officers  took  the  children, 
**  in  a  ***  cradle,  and  carried  them  to  the  river,  diftant  from 

*«•  E»  «{>t?«f  «*»A».     Pcrtus,  andle  and  both  the  Latin  tranflators  have, 

Jay  have  rendered  this  an  ebfcurepri-  very  judicioufly,  followed  him.  When 

■fon^  which  is  equivocal :  For  it  was  I  call  it  a  cradky  I  do  not  mean  a 

not  the  obfcurity,  riiat  is,  the  darknefs,  wicker,  but  a  wooden  cradle,  which 

of  the  prifon,  which  made  the  people  are,  ftill,  very  common  abroad  :  O- 

believc  flie  was  put  to  death  •,  but  the  therwife,  I  fliould  have  fallen  into  the 

fecrecy  of  it.     Sylburg^us,    and  the  fame  error  with  Ic  Jay,  who  calls  it 

other  French  tranflator,  have  rendered  un  panier,  a  bajket.,  which  is  not  very 

it  very  well.  well  calculated  to  floaty  fiuitare^   in 

*s<>-  Sjmk(j».   *  Livy,  in  fpeaking  of  Livy,  and  'mx*^o^  *"  ®"r  author.  The 

this  adventure,  calls  this,  alveus  •,  quum  other  French  tranflator,  has,  alfo,  call- 

fiuitantem  alveum,  quo  expofiti  erant  ed  it  m  berceau. 
puariy  tenuis  m  ficco  aqua  dejiituijfet  i 

f  B.  i.  «;  4. 
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•**  the  city  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  with  a  defi^ 
<*  to  throw  them  into  it.  When  they  drew  near,  and  per- 
**  ceived  that  ,the*  Tiber,  fwelled  hy  continual  rains,  had 
"  exceeded  its  natural  bed,  tod  overflowed  the  plains,  thejr 
**  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  Pallantine  hill,  to  that  part 
*V*>f  the  water,  that  lay  neareft  (for  they  could  advance  no 
**  further)  and  fet  down  the  cradle  upon  the  flood,  where  it 
"  wafhed  the  foot  of  the  hill :  The  cradle  floated  for  fbme 
time;  then,  as  the  waters  retired  by  degrees  from  the 
utmoft  verge,  ftriking  againft  a  flone,  it  overturned,  and 
*'  threw  out  the  children,  who  lay  crying,  and  wallowing 
**  in  the  mud.  Upon  this,  a  Qie-wdf,  that  had  juft  whelped, 
appeared ;  and,  her  teats  being  diflended  with  milk,  gave 
them  her  paps  to  fock,  and,  with  her  tongue,  licked 
ofF  the  mud,  with  which  they  were  befmearcd.  In 
•*  the  mean  time,  fome  fliepheids  happened  to  be  driving 
**  their  flocks  to  pafture  (for  the  place  was  now  become 
•*  paflable)  and  one  of  them,  feeing  the  wolf,  thus,  cherifli- 
"  ing  the  children,  was,  for  fbme  time,  ftruck  dumb  with 
**  aftonifliment,  and  dilbelief  of  what  he  few:  Then, 
**  going  away,  and  getting  together  as  many  as  he  could  of 
"  the  fliepherds,  who  kept  their  flocks  near  at  hand  (for 
"  they  would  not  believe  what  he  iaid)  he  carried  them  to 
"  fee  the  fight  themfelves :  When  thefe,  alfo,  drew  near, 
"  and  faw  the  wolf  cherifhing  the  children,  as  if  they  had 
**  been  her  young  ones,  and  the  children  hanging  on  her, 
"  as  on  their  mother,  they  imagined  they  faw  fomething 
^*  divine,  and  advanced  together,  hallooing,  to  terrify  die 

"  creature : 
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**  creature:  The  wolf,  not  much  frightened  at  the  approach 
*>  of  the  men,  but,  as  if  flie  had  been  tame,  withdrew,  gently, 
**  from  the  children,  and  went  away,  greatly^  defpifing  the 
^^  rabble  of  ihephcrds.  For  there  was,  not  far  off,  a  holy 
"  placCj  coveral  with  a  thick  wood,  and  a  hollow  rock,. 
"  from  whence  fprings.  iflued:  This  wood  was  faid  to  be 
«<  confecrated  to  Pan,  and  there  was  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
*«*  that  god  :  When  fhe  came  to  this  place,  flie  hid  herfelf. 
^  This  grove  is,  no  longer,  extant;  but  thecave,  from  whence 
"  the  fountain  flows,  is  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  buildings, 
**  and  to  be  feen  in  the  way,  that  leads  to  the  Circus  j 
**  and  near  it,  (lands  a  temple,  in  which  a  ftatue  is  placed, 
**  representing  this  incident:  It  is  a  *^'  wolf  fuckling  two 

^5'*  AvNtfiHi,  etc.    This  ^oupe,  re*  adjicum  rumnakm  fiwudacra  i$tfatttiufn 

prefenting  die  wolf  giving  luck  to  conditcrum  urbis  fub  uberibus  lupae  po- 

Romulus  and  Remus  is,  certainly,  not  fuerunt  •,  he  means  Cneius  and  Quin- 

the  fame  with  That,,  (aid,  by  '  Cicero,  tus  Ogulnius,  who  were,  cheo«  curule 

to  have  been  ftruck  with  lightning  in  aediles.  The  ftatue,  mentioned  by  Ci- 

die  confulfliip  of  Cotta,  and  Torqua-  cero,  is,  ftill,  to  be  feen  in  the  capitol,. 

tus,  who  were  confuls  two  years  be-  with  one  of  die  hinder  icg^  hurt  widr 

fore  him,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  lightning  \  and  was  defigned  to  havq 

689  5  becaufc,  he  fays,  Thatftood  in  been  here  reprefcnted :  This  wolf  is^ 

the  capitol,  and  the  othcr^  we  find,  by  very  unlike  the  common  wolves,  and 

^ur  author^  wa«  placed  in  the  temple,  feems  to  be  the  kind  of  wolf  they  call 

which  ftood  near  tke  cave,  that  was  in  France,  nn  hup  cervier^  AvKi»Fctv^ti(  : 

joined  to  the  buildings  of  thePaktine  It  is  a  fierce  animal,  and  does  a  vaft 

hiU.     This  temple  was  the  temple  of  deal  of  mifchicf..    As  there  were,  no^ 

Romulus,  erefied  near  the  Ficus  Ru-  doubt,  many  ftatues  reprefcnting  this 

minaliSj  fo  called,  as  *  Pliny  fays,  quo-  very  extraordinary  event,  it  cannot  Be 

niam  fub  ed  itruenta  eft  lupa  infanUbus  known  which  **  Virgil  refers  to  in  this 

praebens  rumenj  ita  vocabant  matnmam^  fine  defcripiion  of  it : 
miraculo  e:taerejuxia  dicato. This  groupe 
of  figures  was  placed  here  in  the  con-  !**«"  ^'"'f  "^^  ''^*'**' 

fulfhip   of  Quinaus   Fabius   Rullus,  Ludent^nttspMim^etUinAenmUran 

and  Publius  Decius  Mus,  in  the  446^^    .   ^^^^'  •'  ^"'^  '^''''  '"^Z  ^^^''^ . 
ycv  of  Rome,  as  we  find  by  •  Livy,       ^'^'^  ^^''  '^  c^Mjmgtn  Imgm. 

y  Cat.  iii.  c.  8.        »  B.  xv,  c  1 8.         •  B.  x.  c.  23.        ^  Acncid.  B,  vui.  f.  61 3. 

"  children  j 
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*'  children ;  they  are  in  bra(s,  and  of  ancient  workmanihip : 
"  This  place  is  laid  to  have  been  conlecrated  by  the  Ar- 
"  cadians,  who,  with  Evander,  formerly,  built  their  habi- 
"  tations  there.  As  foon  as  the  wolf  was  gone,  the  Ihep- 
**  herds  took  up  the  children ;  and,  as  the  gods  feemed  to 
**  intereft  thenifelves  in  their  perfervation,  were  very  delirous 
^  **  to  bring  them  up.  There  was,  among  them,  an  overfeer 
**  of  the  king's  fwineherds,  whofe  name  was  Fauftulus,  a ' 
**.  man  of  humanity,  who  had  been  in  town,  upon  fome 
**  neceflary  bufinefs,  at  the  time,  when  the  deflowering  of 
**  Ilia,  and  her  delivery  were  made  public :  And,  after  that, 
**  when  the  children  were  carrying  to  the  river,  he,  going 
"  to  Pallantium,  by  divine  appointment,  went  the  fame  roai 
"  with  thofe,  who  were  carrying  them :  'This  man,  without 
"  giving  the  leaft  notice  to  "the  reft  that  he  knew  any  thing 
**  of  the  af?^,  defired  the  children  might  be  delivered  to  him ; 
**  and,  having  received  them  by  general  confent,  he  carried 
**  them  home  to  his  wife :  Where,  finding  her  juft  brought 
**  to  bed,  and  grieving  that  the  child  was  dead,  he  com- 
**  forted  her,  and  gave  her  thefe  children  to  fubftitute  in  its 
**  room,  inf«"ming  her,  from  the  beginning,  of  all  thecir- 
"  cumftanccs  relating  to  them.  And,  as  they  grew  up,  he 
**  gave  to  one,  the  name  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  other.  That 
<*  of  Remus.  When  they  came  to  be  men,  they  Ihewed 
**  themfelves,  both  in  dignity  of  afpe<ft,  and  elevation  of 
.  "  mind,  not  like  fwineherds,  and  neatherds,  but  fuch,  as  we 
"  might  fuppofe  thofe  to  be,  who  are  born  of  royal  race,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  the  gods ;  and  as  fuch 

/*  they 
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"  they  are,  ftill,  celebrated,  by  the  Romans,  in  the  hymns 
"  of  their  country.  But  their  life  was  That  of  herdfmen  ; 
"  they  lived  by  their  own  labor,  and,  generally,  on  the 
"  mountains  in  cottages  '^'  of  one  ftory,  which*  they  built 
"  with  wood,  and  reeds :  Of  which,  *"  one,  called  the  cot- 
"  tage  of  Romulus,  remains,  even,  to  this  day,  in  the  comer, 
"  as  you  turn  from  the  Palatine  hill  to  the  Circus ;  which 
"  is  prefer  ved  holy  by  thofe,  to  whom  the  care  of  thefc 
**  things  is  committed,  who  add  to  it  no  ornaments  to  render 
"  it  more  auguft»:  But,  if  any  part  of  it  is  injured  either  by 
"  ftorms,  or  time,  they  repair  that  injury,  and  obferve  to 
"  reftore  it,  as  near  as  pofCble,  to  its  former  condition. 
**  When  Romulus,  and  Remus,  were  about  eighteen  years 
"  of  age,  they  had  fomc  difpute,  about  the  paflure,  with 
"  Numitor's  herdfmen,  whofe  oxen  were  flationed  on  the 
"  Aventine  hill,  which  is  oppofiteto  the  Palatine  hill.  They, 
"  frequently,  accufed  one  another,  either  of  feeding  thofe 
"  paftures,  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  or  of  appropriating 
"  to  themfelves  Thofe,  that  were  common,  or  of  any  thing 

»5*'  Avlo^e^w.     The  Latin  tranfla-  The  laft  was  the  curia  calaMa,  as  Scr* 

tors  have  rendered  this  very  well,^»*  vius  fays  upon  this  verfc,  aJ  quam  ca- 

ulld  contiptatione.     Both  the  French  labatur^  that  is,  vocabatur  fcnatus.  The 

tranflators  have  left  it  out.  other  ftood  in  another  part  of  the  city, 

*53'  su  fit  KCM  tit  (fM  n*  TK>    This  is  as  we  find  by  Dionyfius.     It  is  very 

not  the  ca/a  Remuli,  that  ftood  in  the  poflUble  that  the  veneration  the  Ro- 

capitol,  to  which  '  Virgil  alludes  in  mans  had  for  their  founder,  might 

the  following  verfcs.  have  ingaged  them   to  erect,  in  the 

capitol,  a  cottage  refembling  the  for- 

L,Jwm»af/l»s  r^nfeUu  iSifMimrHs  ^^^^    ^his  in  thecapitol  was  burned 

Staba  fro  umfh,  H  e^t^a  ttl/a  tenettt,  -     ^   ^  r  Carfar  afterward*  <«  A  u 

"   Jtmubcqu  rum  bnrd^a  rtpm  aJm:  *"  ^^  ^^\  T  V^ar»  MWrwaras    Au- 

^  guftus,andmthe7i6*year  ofReme. 

•AeiKld.B.Tiii.;^.6)2.       'I>io,B.:dviii,  p.  437. 

Vol.  L  Bb  « elfe. 
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"  elfe,  that  ofFcreditfelf.  From  this  altercation,  they  had  re- 
"  coui-fe,  fometimes,  to  blows,  and,  then,  to  arms.  Numitor^s 
^'  men,  having  received  many  wounds  from  the  youths,  and 
**  loft  fome  of  their  people,  and  being,  now,  driven,  by  force, 
from  the  places  in  conteft,  they  formed  a  ftrategem  againft 
them :  And,  having  placed  an  ambufcade  in-  the  hidden 
part  of  the  valley,  and  concerted  the  time  of  theattack  with 
"  thofc,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  youths,  the  reft,  in  a  body, 
'<  aftaulted  their  folds.  It  happened  that  Romulus,  at  that 
"  time,  was  gone  to  a  place,  called  Caenina,  together  with 
"  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  to  ofier  iacrifices  for  the 
"  public,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country :  But 
**  Remus,  being  informed  of  their  coming,  armed  himfelf 
•*  in  all  hafte,  and,  with  a  few  of  the  villagers,  who  had, 
"  firft,  got  together,  went  out  to  oppofe  them :  But  they, 
"  inftead  of  receiving  him,  retired,  in  ***  order  to  draw  him 
**  to  the  place,  where,  by  facing  about,  diey  might  attack 
him  with  advantage :  Remus,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  ftrategem,  purfued  them  a  great  way,  till  he  pafled 

»54*  r*c^y$^tt1^e^.     This,    Cafaubon  wnf»Aat  -nt  waXtftw  m  ati^tt  TIIA- 

fays,  very  juftly,  fignifies  bojiem  allicere.  FEIN.  It  is  remarkable  that «»«,  when 

I  mention  this  in  juftice  to  him,  as  I  placed  before  verbs,  fubftantivcs  and 

have,  always,  mentioned  every  author,  adjedives,  generally,  implies  iccdt, 

whofe  afliftance  I  have  made  ufe  of.  I  cannot  put    an  end  to  this  note 

To  his  authority  I  fhall  add  fome  ob-  without  taking  notice,  that  Ic  Jay  is 

fervations  of  my  own.     There  is  a  the  only  tranQator,  who  has  exprefled 

paflage  in  a  treatife  of  Xcnophon,  in-  the  fenfe  of  this  word :  He  has  faid 

titled  Wv»^tMti  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  pour  Fattirer  dam  V ambufcade.    I  with 

he  writ  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon  that,  inftead  of  leaving  out  viroftttl^aAff, 

Gfylius,  that  ieems  calculated  to  ex-  he  had  rendered  it  by  an  exprcflion, 

plain  this  of  our  author :  Etj  Jb  t«  /«tv  which  his  language  would  have  fur- 

%^»i\tit  «x«»1»  ^wA»««f  «|tf«»«  /«w  <p««f«if  niihed  him  with,  I  mean,  en  faifani 

th$yttt  tfiT^et^w  Twys{vs?t»  (pvAArlovlat  VQlte-face, 

"  the 
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*^  the  place,  where  the  reft  lay  in  ambufli,  who,  upon  that, 
*'  rofe  up,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  others,  who  had  fled, 
^^  faced  about;  and,  having  furrounded  them,  they  over- 
^*  whehned  them  with  ftones,  and  took  them  prifbners  t 
"  For  diey  had  received  orders  from  their  matters,  to  bring 
"  the  youths  to  them  alive.  Thus,  Remus  was  taken,  and 
^^  carried  away." 

LXXX.  But  Aelius  Tubero,  a  man  of  great  fagacity,  and 
very  careful  in  coUeding  hiflorical  tranfadions,  writes,  that 
Numitor's  people,  knowing,  beforehand,  that  the  youths 
were  to  perform  an  Arcadian  facrifice  to  the  god  Pan, 
puxfuant  to  the  inftitution  of  Evander,  caUed  *"  Luper- 

»5S'  Aujtrti*.    M.  *•♦  quotes  Plu-  tium,  long  before  Romulus  and  Remus 

tarch,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  to  prove  wcreborn.  This  is  confirmed  by  «Livjr/ 

that  this  feftival,  called  by  the  Romans  whofe  authority,- joined  to  That  ot' 

Lupercalia^  received  its  name  from  the  our  author,  will  be  fufficient,  I  fhoulc} 

Ihcwolf,  that  fucklcd  Romulus,  and  think,  to  ftop  the  currency  of  thi4 

Remus.     I  have  that  pafTage  in  Plu-  miftake  *,  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  fame 

tarch,  now,  before  me ;  and  all,  he  fays  tranfaftion  :  Jam  turn  in  Palatino  monte 

to  favor  this  opinion,  is,  that  it  is  polfible  Lupercal  hoc  fuiffe  ludicrfim  fount ;  et  a 

this  feftival  may  have  received  its  name  PaUanteourbeArcadicaPaUMtium^deinde 

from  the  fhe-wolf -,  becaufe  the  Luperci  Palatinum  montem  appellatum :  ibi  E^ 

begin  their  courfe   from  the  place,  vandrum^  qui  ex  eo  gencre  JrcaJum  mul^ 

where  it  was  faid  that  Romulus  had  lis  ante  tempejlatibus  ea  tenuerat  loca^ 

been  expofed.     But  he  fays,  in  the  folenne  aUatum  ex  Arcadid  inftituijfe^  ut 

fame  place,  that  the  name  of  this  fe-  nudijuvenes^  Lyceum  Pana  venerantes^ 

ftival  was  Greek;  and,  for  that  reafon,  per   lufum    atque  lafciviam  currerent. 

the  feftival  feemed  to  be  very  ancient,  ^  This  Lycaean  Pan,  in  whofe  honor 

and  derived  from  the  Arcadians,  who  this  feftival  ^as  celebrated,  was  called 

came  into  Italy  with  Evander.     And,  fo  from  the  Lycaean  mountain  in  Ar- 

indeed,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  cadia,.  which  gave  name  to  this  fefti« 

its  being  derived  from  them  :  For  wc  val,  called  by   the  Greeks,   Auk^i^, 

find,    by  this  pafTage  of  our  author,  which  word  cannot,  with  any  propri- 

that  this  was  a  cuftomary  feftival  cele-  ety,  be  derived  from  Aviw»<r«,  ajbe- 

bratcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pallan-  wlf. 

*  B.  i.  c.  5-.        f  Paafanias  in  Arcad.  c.  38. 

B  b  2  calia. 
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calioy  took  the  opportunity  of  this  fecrifice  to  lay  in  wait 
for  them  at  the  time,  when  the  youth  of  Pallantium,  were,* 
after  facrifice,  to  proceed  from  the  Lupercal,  and  run 
round  the  village  naked,  wearing  about  their  middle,  a  co- 
vering made  of  the  fkins  of  the  vidims,  newly,  ^icrificed. 
This  ceremony  impHes  a  certain  cuftomary  purification 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  performed,  even^  to  this  day, 
in  the  fame  manner.  Thole,  therefore,  who  had  a  defign 
upon  the  youths,  took  this  time  to  place  themfelves  in 
ambufh  in  a  harrow  way,  in  order  to  feize  them :  While 
thefe  were  employed  in  the  facrifice,  and,  when  the 
firfl  band  with  Remus  drew  near.  That  with  Romulus, 
and  the  refl,  being  behind,  ( for  they  were  divided  .into 
three  bands,  and  ran  at  a  diflance  from  one  another) 
without  flaying  for  the  others,  they  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  all 
fell  upon  the  iirfl;  and,  furrounding  them,  fbme  threw 
darts  at  them,  others,  flones,  and  others,  whatever  they 
had  in  their  hands:  Thefe,  furprifed  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  and  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave  themfelves,  unarmed 
againfl  armed  men,  were,  eafily,  taken.  Remus,  being  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  carried  to  Alba  in  the  con- 
dition, he  was  in,  when  taken;  or,  as  Fabius  relates,  in 
chains.  When  Romulus  heard  of  his  brother's  misfortune, 
he  refolved  to  follow,  immediately,  with  the  floutefl  of 
the  herdfmen,  in  hope  to  overtake  Remus  upon  the  road. 
But  Fauflulus,  feeing  the  folly  of  the  undertaking,  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  it :  For,  being  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  the  youths,  he  had,  hitherto,  kept  every  thing  a  fecret 

from 
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from  them,  left  they  ftiould  venture  upon  fome  hazzard- 
ous  enterprife,  before  they  were  in  their  prime.  But,  now, 
being  compelled  by  neceflity,  he  took  Romulus  aiidej-and 
acquainted  him  with  the  whole.  When  the  youth  heardj 
from  the  beginning,  every  -circumftance  of  their  fortune, 
he  was  penetrated  both  with  compaflion  for  his  mother, 
and  folicitude  for  Numitor;  and,  having  long  confulted  with 
Fauftulus,  he  detormined  to  defift  from  the  prefent  under- 
taking, and,  with  greater  preparaticm  of  ftrength,  to  free 
his  whole  family  from  the  oppreflion  c£  Amulius;  re- 
folving  to  ingage  in  the  greateft  dangers  fcM:  die  {sSs£  of 
the  greateft  rewards,  but  tx)  ad  in  concert  with  his  grand- 
father, and  to  do,  whatever  he  fhould  dired.^ 

LXXXI.  Thefe  meafures  being  looked  upon  as  the 
moft  adviieaUe,  Romulus  called  together  all  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  village,  and  defrred  tjiein  to  go,  immediately^ 
to  Alba,  but  not  all  at  the  fame  gates,  nor  in  a  body,  to 
prevent  any  fufpicion  in  the  citizens;  and,  having  ap- 
pointed them  to  ftay  in  the  market-place,  and  be  ready 
to  do  whatever  they  fliould  be  ordered,  he  went,  firft,  into 
the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  thofe,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Remus,  brought  him  before  the  king,  and  informed 
him  of  all  the  abufes  they  had  received  from  the  youths, 
producing  their  ***  wounded,  and  threatening,,  if  they 
found  no  redrefs,  to  leave  their  herds,  Amulius,  defrring  to 
pleafe  both  the  country  people,  who  were  come  to  him 

>5<-  T(«vfi«7i«f.  I  do  not  underftand  had  written  r^avfjuSa^  However,  both 
why  the  Latin  tranQators  have  render-  the  French  tranflators  have  thoughc 
ed  this  word  vuhera,  as  if  our  author    fit  to  follow  them. 

Ml 
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in  great  numbers,  and  Numitor  (Fcm*  he  happened  to  be 
preient,  and  iopked  upon  himfelf  as  injured  in  his  clients) 
•and  longing  to  fee  peace  reftored  to  the  country,  and,  at 
che  fame  time,  fufpeding  the  boldne^  of  the  youth,  and 
the  intrepidity,   that  appeared  in  his  difcourfe,   he  gave 
judgement  againft  him:  But  left  his  punifhment  to  Nu- 
mitor, feying,  **  that  he,  who  had  done  the  injury,  could  be 
"**  punifhed  by  none  fo  juftly,  as  by  him,  who  had  received 
'*  it.*'  While  Numitor's  herdfmen  were  carrying  away  Re- 
mus, with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  and  ii^ulting  him, 
Numitic»'  followed;  and,  not  only  admired  the  graceful- 
nefs,  and  majefly  of  his  perfbn,   but,   aKb,  obferved  the 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  which  he  preferved,  even,  in  diftrefs, 
not  iuing  for  mercy  (which  all  do  under  fuch  afflidions) 
but,  with  a  becoming  filence,  meetii^  his  fate.     As  fbon 
as  diey  were  arrived  at  his  houfe,  he  ordered  all  the  reft 
to  withdraw ;  and  Remus,  being  left  alone,  he  aiked  himj 
who  he  was,  and  df  what  parents ;  as  not  believing  fuch 
a  man  could  be,   meanly,  bom.    Remus  anfwered,  that  he 
only   knew,    by  the    account  he  had  received  from   the 
perfon,    who  brought  him  up,   that  he,  with  his  twin- 
brother,  had   been  expofed  in  a  wood,    as  fbon  as  they 
were   bom;  and  that,   being   taken  from  thence  by  the 
herdfmen,  he  was  brought  up  by   them.     Upon  which, 
Numitor,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  either  fulpeding  ibmething 
of  the  tmth,  or  Heaven  defigning  to  bring  the  matter  to 
light,  faid  to  him;  "  I  need  not  inform  you,  Remus,  that 
**  it  depends  upon  me  to  punifh  you  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I 

«  think 
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"  diink  fit;  and,  diat  thofe,  who  have  brought  you  hither, 
"  having  received  many  dreadful  injuries  from  you,  are, 
'*  extremely,  defirous  you  fhould  be  put  to  death :  All  this 
"  you  know  r  But,  if  I  fhould  free  you  from  death,  and 
"  every  other  punifhment,  would  you  acknowledge  the 
'*  obligation,  and  fcrvc  me,  when  I  defire  yoin-  afUftance,  in 
•*  an  affair,  that  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  us  both  ?  '* 
The  youth  having,  in  anfwer  to  him,  (aid  every  thing, 
which  the  hopes  of  life  prompt  tho(e,  who  are  in  defpair 
of  it,  to  fay,  and  promife  to  the  perfon,  on  whom  their 
fate  depends,,  he  ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off;-  and,. 
ccMnmanding  every  body  to  leave  the  place,  he  acquainted^ 
him  with  his  own  misfortunes;  that,  Amulius,  though 
his  brother,  had  deprived  him  both  of  his  kingdom^,  and 
his  children;  that  he  had  aflaflkiated  his  fon,  while  he 
was  hunting,  and  kept  his  daughter  chained  in  prifbn, 
and,  in  all. other  refpeds,  treated  him  as  a  mailer  treats: 
his  flave. 

LXXXII.  Having  ^d  this,  and  accompanied  his  dif^ 
courfe  with  great  lamentations,  he  intreated  Remus  to*/ 
revenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  family.  The  youth,. 
chearfuUy,  embracing  the  overture,  and  defiring  his  com- 
mand to  begui  die  adion  immediately,  Numitor,  after  he 
had  commended  his  alacrity,  faid;  ^*  I  will  take  upon 
•*  me  to  find  a  proper  time  for  the  enterprize ;  in  the  mean:. 
"  while,  do  you  fend,  privately,  to  your  brother^  and  ac- 
**  quaint  him  that  your  life  is  fafe,  and  that  you  defire  him> 
•*  to  come  hither  in  all  hafle.'*     Upon  this,  a  proper  perfon> 

wa» 
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was  fent ;  who,  meeting  Romulus  not  far  from  the  city, 
delivered  his  meflage;  with  which  the  other,  being,  ex- 
ceedingly, rejoiced,  made  hafte  to  Numitor ;  and,  having 
imbraced  them  both,  he  gave  them  an  account  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  expofed,  and  brought  up,  and  of 
all  the  other  circumftances  he  had  learned  from  Fauftulus: 
They,  who  defired  this  relation  might  be  true,  and  wanted 
not  many  arguments  to  induce  them  to  believe  it, 
heard  what  he  faid  with  pleafiire;  and,  as  foon  as  they, 
knew  one  another,  they  confulted  together,  and  confidered 
what  means,  and  what  time  might  be  the  moft  proper  for 
the  execution  of  their  defign.  While  they  were,  thus,  em- 
ployed, Fauftulus  was  carried  before  Amulius :  For,  being 
^pprehenfive,  left  the  information  of  Romulus  might  not 
be  credited  by  Numitor,  in  an  aftair  of  fo  great  moment 
without  manifeft  proof,  he,  fbon  after,  followed  him  to 
town,  taking  the  cradle  with  him  as  a  token  of  the  ex- 
poiition  of  the  children.  While  he  entered  the  gates  in 
great  diforder,  taking  all  poftible  pains  to  hide  what  he 
carried,  one  of  the  guards  obferved  him  (for  an  incurfion 
of  the  enemy  was  apprehended,  and  the  guard  of  the  gates 
committed  to  thofe,  who  were  in  the  greateft  truft  with 
the  king)  and  laid  hold  of  him;  and,  in£fting  upon 
kndWing  what  it  was  he  concealed,  by  force,  threw 
hack  his  garment :  As  foon  as  he  faw  the  cradle,  and 
found  the  man  in  confufion,  he  defired  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  diforder,  and  what  he  meaned  by  carrying, 
privately,  an   utenfil,  that  required  no  fuch  fecrecy.    In 

the 
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the  mean  time,  more  of  the  guards  flocked  to  them,  and 

one  of  them  knew  the  cradle,  having  himfelf  carried  the 

children  in  it  to  the  river ;  of  which  he  informed  thofe, 

who- were  prefent.     Upon  tliis,  they  feized  Fauflulus ;  and, 

carrying  him  to  the  king  himfelf,  acquainted  him  with  all  that 

had  paflied.     AmuUus,  threatening  the  man  to  put  him  to 

the  torture,  if  he  did  not,  willingly,  tell  the  truth,  firft,  aflced 

him,  if  the  children  were  alive ;  and,  finding  they  were,  he 

defired  to  know  in  what  manner  they  had  been  preferved. 

After  theother  had  given  him  a  full  account  of  every  thing, 

as  it  happened,  "  Well,  fays  the  king,  fince  you  have,  hi- 

"  therto,  •*'  fpoken  the  truth,  fay,  where,  they  may,  now,  be 

**  found :  For  it  is  not  juft  that  they,  who  are  my  relations, 

*<  ihould,  any  longer,  live,  inglorioufly,  among  herdfmen  5 

**  particularly,  fince  the  gods  themfelves  have  taken  care  of 

**  their  prefervation.** 

LXXXIIL  But  Fauftulus,  fufpeding,  fi-om  this  unac- 
countable kindnefs,  that  his  defigns  were  not  agreeable  to 
his  profeflions,  anfivered  him  in  this  manner :  "  The  youths 
"  are  upon  the  mountains,  tending  their  herds,  according 
"  to  their  way  of  life;  and  I  was  lent,  by  them,  to  their 
**  mother,  to  give  her.  an  account  of  their  fituation  ;  when, 
**  hearing  that  fhe  was  in  your  cuftody,  I  propofed  to  defire 
**  your  daughter  to  bring  me  to  her:  And  I  brought  the 
*<  cradle  with  me,  that  I  might  fupport  my  words  with  a 

»5r.  AA«4«v«-«f  fx*it.   This  is  Attic    Greek  authors,  will,  eafily,  recollcja 
elegance  for  vMiturat.     The  learned    many  examples  of  this  Atticifm. 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  bcit 

Vol.  I.  C  c  *<  mani- 
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"  manifcft  proof.  Since,  therefore,  you  have  detennined  to 
have  the  youths  conveyed  hither,  I  not  only  rejoice  at  it,  but 
defire  you  to  fend  fuch  perfbns  with  me,  as  you  think  propers 
I  will  fhew  them  the  youths j  and  they  (h^l  acquaint  them 
with  your  commands."  This  he  (aid  in  order  to  delay  thctc 
death,  hoping,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  his  efcapc  fmsxi 
thofe,  *^  who  were  to  bring  the  youths  to  the  king,  as  fooii 
as  he  arrived  on  the  mountains.  Amulius  fent,  immediately, 
fome  of  his  guards,  in  whom  he,  chiefly,  confided,  with 
jM'ivate  orders,  to  feize,  and  bring  before  him,  the  per$mt^ 
whom  the  herdiinanfhould  (hewto  them.  Havingdone  this, 
he,  prefendy,  determined  to  .lay  his  brother  under  a**' gentle 
reftraint,  till  he  had  ordered  the  prefent  bufineA  to  hk 
fatisfadion ;  and,  in  that  view,  he  fent  for  him,  upon  fome 

*s^'  Ttf?  AyovUf.    Both  the  Latin  term  in  ufe  among  die  Romans  for 

tranflators  have  applied  thcfe  words  to  this  kind  of  cuftody  :  The  method  of 

the  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  by  A-  which  was,  for  the  perfon  fulpe&ed  to 

mulius,  in  ordcrtoconduft  Fauftulus:  be  delivered  to  fome  magiftrate,  or 

Not  a  word  of  which  has  been  men-  fcnator,  who  was  to  fee  him  forth 

tioned  by  Otir  author.     On  the  con-  coming.     Thus,  we  find,  in  ^  Salu(t» 

trary,  Fauftulus  was  to  conduft  them  that  Catiline's  accomplices  were  dif- 

to  the  place,  where  they  might  fee  the  pofed  of:  Senatus  decemity  utj  abdicaio 

youths,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  magiftratu^  Lentulus^  itemque  caeterij  in 

king  :  And,  to  them,  in  this  capacity,  liberis  cuftodiis  babeantur :  ItaqueLiH-^ 

I  have  applied  thofe  words.     Both  the  iulus^  P.  Lentulo  SpifHberu    qui  turn 

French  tranflators  have  followed  the  aedilis  eral-^  Ceshegusy    ^  Cojt(0$i, 

others,  StaiiliuSy  C.  Caefari\  GabinmSyM.  Crajfci 

»59*  Ev  (fvhxKji  ah^fAcf.  Thisexpref-  CepariuSyCn.Terentiofenatoriytraduntuf^ 

fion  is  very  common  in  the  Greek  Le Jay  has  rendered  thefe  words,  pretty 

authors.  And,  thus,  ^Thucydidesfays,  well,  le  gardera  veiie.  His  countryman 

that  n«;t''f  I^r^riflty «» (pvA«xij  aitffjica  ft;^f.  has  tranflated  them  very  unfortunately. 

The  Latin  tranflators  have  rendered  k  gardcr  dans  une  prifon  Uhe. 
it  in  libera  cujtodid^  which  was  the  very 

s  B.  ill.  c.  34.       >  De  BcU.  Cat  c.  47. 

Other 
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9ther  pretence :  But,  the  meflenger,  induced  both  hf  his 
affedion  to  Ae  perfon  in  danger,  and  commiferation  of  his 
fate,  informed  Numitor  of  the  defign  of  Amulius.     Upon 
whicb>  the  former,  having  acquainted  the  youths  with  their 
danger,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  bravely,  led  them 
armed  to  the  palace,  together  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  his  clients,  and  friends^  and  fuch  of  his  domeftics,  as  he 
could  rdy  on :  Thefe  were  joined  by  a  ftrong  party  of  the 
country  men,  fix>m  the  naiarket-place,  who  had,   before, 
entered  the  city  with  fwords,  concealed  under  their  clothes: 
And,  having,  by  a  general  attack,  forced  the  entrance,  which 
was  defended  by  a  few  of  the  guards,  they,  eafily,  flew 
Amulius,  and,  afterwards,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
citadel.     This  is  the  account  Fabius  gives. 
.    LXXXIV.  But  others,  who  hold  that  every  thing,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fable,  ought  to  be  baniflied  from 
hiftory,  maintain  that  the  expofition  of  the  children,  by  the 
o£Bcers,  contrary  to  their  orders,  is  void  of  all  probability, 
and  laugh  at  the  tamenefs  of  the  w<Jf,  that  fuckled  them, 
as  an  incident,  fraught  with  theatrical  abfurdity:  Inftead  of 
which,  they  give  this  account  of  the  matter :  That  Numi- 
tor, finding  Ilia  was  with  child,  procured  other  new-born 
children;  and,  after  flie  was  brought  to  bed,  fubflituted  thefe 
in  the  room  of  the  others,  ordering  thofe,  who,  attended  her 
delivery,  to  carry  to  Amulius  the  fuppofititious  children 
^having  either  fecured  their  fidelity  by  money,  or  contrived 
this  exchange  by  the  help  of  women.)  Thefe  children,  being 
brought  to  Amulius,  he,  by  fome  means,  or  other,  made 

C  c  2  them 
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them  away.  As  to  thofe,  that  were  bom  of  Ilia,  their 
grandfather,  who  was,  above  all  things,  folicitous  for  their 
prefervation,  delivered  them  to  Fauftulus :  They  add,  that 
this  Fauftulus  was  an  Arcadian  by  extradion,  defcended  fmm 
thofe  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with  Evander :  That  he 
lived  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  ***  had  the  care  of  Amulius* 
demains :  That  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  brother,  named 
Fauftinus,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  Numitor  s  herds, 
that  fed  on  the  Aventine  hill,  to  gratify  Numitor,  in  bring- 
ing up  the  children :  And  that  the  nurfe,  who  fuckled 
them,  was  not  a  fhe-wolf,  but  (as  may  well  be  fuppofed)  a 
woman,  who  was  wife  to  Fauftulus,  by  name,  Laurentia, 
who,  having,  formerly,  proftituted  her  beauty,  was,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  hill,  furnamed  Loipa ;  which  was 
an  ancient  Greek  appellation,  given  to  women,  who  pro^ 
ftituted  themfelves  for  gain^  who  are,  now,  called,  by  a 
more  decent  name,  ETxi^och  Friends:  And  that  fbme,  who 
were  ignorant  of  this,  invented  the  fable  of  the  (he-wolf; 
that  wild  beaft  being  called,  in  the  Latin  language,  *''  Lt^a : 

a6o>   ErifuXttiu  tx,t*l*  rm  A/MAt»  what  Dionyfius  means ;  and  that  Plu- 

JitiitcSiM.  I  do  not  underftand  why  the  tarch  reafons  better,  when  he  fays,  in 

two  French  tranflators,  and  Partus,  the  life  of  Romulus,  that  the  Latines 

have  rendered  this  fentence,  having  called  Lupas  not  only  (he-wolves,  but 

care  of  the  flocks  ofAmidius ;  that  being  women  of  ill  lives.    This  confirms, 

the  fenfe  in  their  refpeftive  languages,  rather  than  contradicts  what  our  au- 

How  much  better  has  Sylburgius  ren-  thor  fays.     For  the  Latines,  at  the 

dered  it,  res  jimuUi  procuraffe  ?  That  time  of  Romulus,  at  leaft,  the  defcen- 

■A*iii.eS»  has  this  extenfive  fignification  dants  of  the  Greek  colonies,  certainly, 

may  be  feen  in  Hefychius  %  tOnfAtila,  fpoke  Greek  -,  which  appears  by  a.n- 

fays  he,  w»il»  t«  vt«(;^«i1«.  other  paflage  of  Plutarch,  quoted  by 

•*»•  Avirtu.  M.  **•  fays,  upon  this  himfelf  in  the  fame  note»  where  it  is 

occafion,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  faid  that  the  Greek  language,  in  the 

They 
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They  fay,  alfo,  that,  after  the  children  were  weaned,  they 
were  fent  by  thofe,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  education, 
to  Gabii,  a  town,  not  fiir  from  Pallantium,  to  be  inftruAcd 
in  Greek  learning ;  and  that,  there,  they  were  brought  up 
by  fome  perfons,  with  whom  Fauftulus  had  a  private  inter- 
courfe  of  hofpitality,  where  they  employed  their  time,  till 
they  arrived  to  manhood,  in  learning  letters,  mufic^  and  the 
ufe  of  Greek  arms :  And  that,  after  their  return  to  their 
fuppofed  parents,  a  difference,  arofe  between  them,  and 
Numitor's  herdfmen  concerning  their  common  paftures : 
That,  upon  this,  they  beat  Numitor's  men,  and  drove  away 
their  catde :  That  they  did  all  this  by  Numitor's  diredion,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  his  com- 
plaints, and,  at  the  lame  time,  to  the  herdfmen,  as  a  pretence 
to  come  to  town  in  great  numbers :  That,  after  this,  Nu~ 
mitor  railed  a  clamor  againft  Amulius,  faying  he  was,  fe- 
verely,  ufed,  and  plundered  by  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius  i 
defining,,  likewife,  that,  if  he  had  no  fliare  in  the  abufe,  he 
would  deliver  up  the  herdfman,^  and  his  fbns,  to  be  tried  by 
the  laws :  That  Amulius,  being  willing  to  clear  himfelf  of  this> 
accufation,  ordered,  not  only,  thofe,  who  were  complained  of,, 
but  all  the  reft^  who  were  aceufed  of  having  been  prefent  at 

time  of  Romulus,  which  was  fpoken,  from  (bme  French  tranflation,  induced 
as  he  owns,  by  the  Romans,  and  Al-  him  to  think,  that  Plutarch  is  not  con- 
bans,  was  not,  yet,  corrupted  by  Ita-  fiftent  with  himfelf.  If,  therefore,  the 
Itan  words :  For  fo  that  gentleman  Latines  called  a  common  woman  litpa, 
ought  to  have  rendered  that  paflage  of  it  muft  have  been  an  old  Greek  word,, 
Plutarch,  who  does  not  fay  ttn  AtSnotty  as  our.  author  fays  :  And,  that  it  is  To, 
as  he  has  tranflated  it,  butT«»  ItmAixaw:  appears  from  a  writer  of  undoubted. 
And  this  miftake,  which  I  am.  afraid  authority,  I  mean  Hefychius,  who  exr- 
is  owing  to-  bis  quiMJng  this  paflage  plains  av*«,  by  rnu^»t  *•{'*'*- 

thofe: 
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ihofe  tranfaiftions,  to  come,  and  take  their  trial  before  Nu« 
mitor :  And  that  igreat  numbers  coming  to  town,  together 
with  the  accufed,  to  attend  this  trial,  the  grandfather  of  the 
youths  acquainted  them  with  all  the  circumftanoes  of  their 
fortune ;  and,  telling  them  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time 
to  revenge  themfelves,  he,  prefently,  made  the  attempt 
upon  Amulius  with  the  band  of  herd(men.  Thefe,  diere- 
fore,  are  the  accounts,  that  are  given  of  the  birth,  and 
education  of  the  founders  of  Rome. 

LXXXV.  As  to  the  events,  that  happened  at  the  very 
time  of  its  foundation  (for  this  part  ftill  remains)  I  fhall, 
now,  begin  to  relate  them.  After  Numitor  had  recovered 
his  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Amulius,  and  had  {pent  a  little 
time  in  reftoring  the  city,  fix)m  the  late  ufurpation,  to  its 
former  ftate,  he,  prefently,  thought  of  providing  a  particular 
fovereignty  for  the  youths,  by  building  another  city.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  inhabitants  being  much  increa(ed  in 
number,  he  thought  it  good  policy  to  difpofe  of  fome  part 
of  them ;  particularly,  of  thofe,  who  had,  before,  been  his 
enemies,  left  he  might  have  caufe  to  fufped  any  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  Having,  therefore,  communicated  this  defign  to  the 
youths,  and  they,  alfo,  approving  it,  he  gave  them  thofe 
territories  in  fovereignty,  where  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  infancy  ;  and,  for  fubjeds,  not  only,  that  part  of  the 
people,  which  he  fufpeded  of  a  defign  to  raife  new  troubles, 
but,  alfo,  fuch,  as  were  willing  to  leave  their  country. 
Among  thefe  (as  it,  ufually,  happens,  when  colonies  are  fent 
out)  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  common  people;  and 

not 
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not  a  few,  alio,  of  diftinguifhed  rank,  and  of  thofe  Trojans, 
who  were  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  for  their  birth. 
(fome  of.  whofe  pofteritjr  remain  to  this  day)  confifting  of 
about  fifty  femi)ies.     The    youths  were   fupplied    with 
money^  arms,  and  corn,  with  flaves,  and  beafts  of  burden,, 
and  every  thing  die,     that  was  of  ufe    in  the   build- 
ing of  a  city.     After  they  had  led  their  people  out  of 
Alba,  and  intermixed  them   with  the   inhabitants,  that^ 
fldll,  remaMied  in  Pallantium,  and  Saturnia,  they  divided 
the  whole  body  into  two  parts :  This  they  did,  in  hope 
of  raifing  an  emulation,  to  the  intent  that,  by  thid  contefl: 
with  each  other,  the  work  mi^t  be  the  fooner  finifhed^ 
However,  it  produced  the  greateft  o£  evils,  difcprd :  Fpr 
each  divifion,  odtdxating  their  own  leader,  extolled  him, 
as  the  proper  peribn  to  command  them  all.     And  they 
themfelves,  being,  now,  no  longer,  unanimous,  or  enter- 
taining brotherly  fentiments  for  one  another,    but,   each 
aflfeAing  to  command  the  other,   they  defpifed  equality, 
and  aimed  at  iuperiority.     For  fome  time,  their  ambition 
hy  concealed;  but,  afterwards,  broke  out,  on  the  follow- 
ing occafion :  They  had  not  both  made  choice  of  the  fame 
place  for  the  building  of  the  city;  Romulus  chofe  the 
Palatine  hill,     to  which  he  was  induced,  among  other 
reafons, ,  by  the  fortune  of  the  place,  where  they  had  been 
preferved,   and  brought  up:    Remus   pitched  upon   the 
ground,  now,  called  from  him,  Remuria.     This  place  is 
very  proper  for  a  city,  being  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  Tiber, 
diftant  from  Rome,  about  tliirty  ftadia.    From  this  conteft, 

their 
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tkeir  *'*  unfociable  love  of  rule,  prelcntly,  (hewed  itfelf : 
For  it  was  evident  that,  which  focver  gained  the  afcendaot, 
on  this  occafion,  he  would  preferve  it,  on  all  others. 

LXXXVI.  Some  time  having  been,  thus,  employed,  and 
their  difcord,  in  no  degree,  abating,  they  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  their  grandfather;  and,  for  that  purpoie,  went 
to  Alba :  He  advifed  them  to  leave  it  to  the  determination 
of  the  gods,  which  of  them  fhould  give  name  to,  and  have 
the  command  of,  the  colony:  And,  having  appointed  a 
day,  he  ordered  them  to  place  themielves,  early  in  the 
morning,  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  in  fuch  ftations, 
as  each  of  them  Ihould  think  proper:  And,  after  they  had 
offered  up  to  the  gods  the  cuftomary  facrifices,  to  obferve 
the  aufpicious  birds :  And,  that  he,  to  whom  the  nioft 
favourable,  firft  appeared,  fhould  have  the  command  of  the 
colony.  The  youths,  approving  of  this,  went  away ;  and, 
according  to  their  agreement,  appeared  on  the  day  appointed : 
Romulus  chofe,  for  his  ftation,  the  Palatine  hill,  where  he 
propofed  fettling  the  colony ;  and  Remus  the  Aventine  hill, 
contiguous  to  it ;  or,  according  to  others,  Remuria :  A  guard 
attended  them  both,  to  prevent  their  reporting  things, 
otherwife  than  as  they  appeared.  When  they  had  taken 
their  refpedive  ftations,  Romulus,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  from 

«<»•  9iX»fix'»'  Nothing  can  be  more  that,  when  Livy  calls  the  ambition  of 

beautiful  tnan  the  (hort  refle&ion  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  an  hereditary 

'  Livy  upon  the  ambition  of  thcfe  two  m/,  he  alludes  to  That  of  Amulius, 

brothers.     Intervenh  deinde  his  cegita-  which  led  him  to  defeat  Numitor, 

tionibus  avitum  malum,  regni  cupido.    I  who  was,  alfo,  his  brother,  and  their 

need  not  obferve  to  the  Icarncdrcader,  grandfather,  of  bis  right  to  the  crown. 

'  B.  i.  c.  6. 

eager- 
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cagernels,  and  envy  to  his  brother  (though,  poflibly,  Heaven 
might  have  as  great  a  fhare  in  it  as  envy)  before  he  faw  any 
omen,  fent  meflengers  to  his  brother,  defiring  him  to  come, 
immediately,  as  if  he  had,  firft,  feen  aulpicious  birds.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  perfons  he  fent,  making  no  great  hafte,  as 
afliamed  of  the  fraud,  fix  vultures  appeared  to  Remus, 
flying  from  the  right :  He,  feeing  the  birds,  greatly,  rejoiced. 
And,  not  long  after,  Romulus'  meflengers,  taking  him  from 
his  feat,  brought  him  to  the  Palatine  hill:  When  they 
were  together,  Remus  aiked  Romulus,  what  birds  he  had, 
firft,  feen  ?  To  which  he  knew  not  what  to  anfwer.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  twelve  iaufpicious  vultures  were  feen  flying. 
Upon  feeing  thefe,  he  took  courage ;  and,  fliewing  the  birds 
to  Remus,  faid,  "  Why  do  you  defire  to  know  what  happened 
"  before?  Since,  you  fee  thefe  birds  yourfelf"  This  Remus 
refented ;  and,  complaining,  violently,  that  he  was  deceived" 
by  him,  protefted  he  would  never  depart  from  his  right  to 
the  colony. 

LXXXVII.  This  increafed  their  animofity,  each  of  them, 
fecretly,  aiming  at  fuperiority,  and,  openly,  ufing  thefe 
arguments,  not  to  yield  to  his  antagonift  :  For  their  grand- 
Tather  had  determined  that  he,  to  whom  the  moft  favour- 
able birds,  **^  firft,  appeared,  fliould  have  the  command  of 

»'3-  n{c7tgo».  .  I  cannot,  upon  this  obfervation  may  appear  trifling  to  fome 

occafion,  omit  pointing  out  to  the  people  :  But  I  defire  them  to  confider, 

reader  both  the  exaftnefs  of  theGreek  that  thefe  diftindtions  are  the  parents 

language,  and  our  author's  attention  ofelegancej  andperfpicuity.  And,  that 

in  obferving  it.     He  is  fpeaking  here  this  diftinftion  is  not  imaginary,  may 

of  two  perfons  only  •,  confequently,  be  proved  from  Philoftratus :  to  u«» 

ir$»1b»  would  not  have  been  fo  proper  wfiJItfor,  fays  he,  aij^jJ**  cm  i»u,  to  h 

as  ir^cI»{o».    It  is  very  poffible  this  w^ulov  *ni  weKKm, 

Vol.  I.  D  d  the 
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the  colony  :  And  the  fame  kind  of  birds  having  been  feen 
by  both,  one  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  them  the  firft  ; 
and  the  other,  That  of  feeing  the  greater  number.  The 
people,  alfo,  efpoufed  their  quarrel  j  and,  having  armed, 
themfelves  without  orders  from  their  leaders,  began  the 
war  'y  and  a  fharp  battle  infued,  in  which,  many  were  (lain 
on  both  fides :  In  this  battle,  Fauflulus,  who  had  brought 
up  the  youths,  being  defirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  conteft  of 
the  two  brothers,  and,  unable  to  fijcceed  in  it,  as  fome  fay,, 
threw  himfelf,  unarmed,  into  the  middle  of  the  combatants,, 
feeking  the  fpeedieft  death ;  which  fell  out  accordingly.  It 
is  faid,  alfo,  by  fome,  that  the  lion  of  flone,  which  flood  in. 
the  principal  part  of  the  Forum,  near  the  roftra,.  was  placed 
over  the  body  of  Fauftulus,  where  he  fell,,  and  had  been  buried, 
by  thofe,  who  found  it.  Remus  being  llain  in  thisadioH). 
Romulus,  who  had  gained  a  mofl  melancholy  vi&ory^  ftained, 
with  the  blood  of  his  brother,  and  the  mutual  flaughter  ofhis; 
people,  buried  Remus  at  Remurias  fince,  when  alive,  he  had 
been  fond  of  building  there.  And,  as  to  himfelf,  being  op- 
prefled  with  grief,  and  repentance  for  what  had  happened,  he 
***caft  himfelf  upon  the  ground^  and  was  loft  to  all  regard  o£ 
life.  But  Laurentia,.  who  had  received  them^  when,  newly^ 
born,  and  brought  them  up,  and  loved  them  no  lefs  than  a: 
mother,  intreating,  and  comforting  him,  he  rofeup,^  at  her 

i**'  Ux^tif  i*v1«»'  nff^Mf,    iwxatJos-  defcribcd  by  our  author,  a  few  lines. 

itA(y«f  •  K«i  ar«f  «<  l«v7oii  vVo  A«»ijf ,  ftutlo.  after,  by  »us»!cu.  For,  as  they  did  not 

Suidas.     I  mention  this,  becaufe  the  think  fit,  with  the  text,  to  make  Ro- 

French  tranflarors  have  left  out  this  mulus  call  himfelf  upon  the  ground,, 

tjrcumftancc,   which  obliged   them,  they  could  not,  poflibly,  make  him! 

aifo,  to  leave  out  another  circumflance,  rife  up  again. 

reqiiefti 
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requeft ;  and,  gathering  together  the  Latines,  who  had  not 
been  flain'  in  the  late  battle,  being,  now,  little  more  than 
three  thoufand,  out  of  a  very  great  number,  of  which  they, 
at  firft,  confifted,  when  he  led  out  the  colony,  he  built  a  city 
on  the  Palatine  hill.  This,  therefore,  feems  to  me  the 
moft  probable  account  of  the  death  of  Remus.  However, 
if  any  other  differs  from  this,  let  That,  alfb,  be  related. 
Some  fay  that,  having  yielded  the  command  to  Romulus, 
though  not  without  refentment,  and  indignation  at  the  im- 
pofition,  after  the  wall  was  built,  Remus,  in  order  to  fhcw 
the  flightnefs  of  the  fortification,  (aid ;  "  Methinks,  any  of 
•*  your  enemies  might,  aseafily,  leapover  this,  as  I  do :"  And, 
immediately,  jumped  over  it.  That,  upon  this,  Celerius, 
one  of  the  men,  who  ftood  upon  the  wall,  and  was  furveyor 
of  the  works,  faid  ;  "  But  any  of  us  might,  very  cafily, 
"  chaftife  that  enemy ;"  and,  ftriking  him  on  the  head,  with 
a  pick-ax,  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  This,  therefore,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  *'^  event  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
brothers. 

LXXXVIII.  There  remaining,  now,  no  obftacle  to  the 
building  of  the  city,  Romulus  appointed  a  day,  in  which, 
after  atonement  made  to  the  gods^'he  defigned  to  begin  the 
work ;  and,  having  prepared  eveiy  thing,  that  was  neceflary 

»<5'  To  fjM  in  TfA«f,  etc.     The  firft  Remum  novos  tranfiluifi  muros:  itide  ab 

account  of  the  death  of  Remus  feems  irato  Romiilo  (quumjverbis  quoque  incre- 

fhc  moft  probable.    However,  ^  Livy  pitans  adjedjfet,  fic'deinde  quicunquc 

has  followed  the  laft  with  fome  varia-  alius  tranfiliet    moenia   mea )  /»/« - 

lion:  Vulgatiorfamaejijudihiofratris  Jeaum. 

k  B.  i.  c.  7. 

D  d  2  for 
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for  the  facrifices,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people  ^ 
when  the  day  came,  he,  himfelf,  began  the  facrifice  ;  dien,. 
ordering  all  the  reft  to  perform  the  fame  according  to  their 
abilitifcs,  he,  firft,  made  ufe  of  the  augury  of  eagles :  After 
thaty  having  commanded  fires  to  be  made  before  the  tents, 
he  caufed  the  people  to  come  out,  and  leap  over  the  flames,, 
ifi  order  to  expiate  their  crimes.  -  When  every  thing  was 
performed,  which  he  conceived  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
he  called  all  the  people  to  a  place  appointed,  and  defcribed 
a  quadrangular  figure  about  the  hill,  tracing,  with  a  plough, 
drawn  by  4  *"  bull,  and  a  cow  yoked  together,  one  continued 
furrow,  defigned  to  receive  the  foundation  of  the  wall: 
From  whence,  this  cuftom  remains,  among  the  Romans, 
of  tracing  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  round  the  place,  where 
they  defign  to  build  a  city.  After  he  had  finifhed  thefe 
things,  and  fa^ri^ced  the  bull,  and  the  cow,  and,  alfo,  *''  be- 
gun the  immolation  of  many  other  vidims,  he  fet  the  people 
to  work.  This  day,  the  Romans,  even  at  prefent,  celebrate, 
every  year,  as  one  of  their  greateft  feftivals,  and  call  it 
*"Pa;:ilia.  On  that  day,  which  falls  out  in  the  beginning: 
of  the  fpring,  the  hufbandmen,  and  fhepherds  offer  up  a 

*"•  Bmj  tiffrnt  <ti/t»^n>^enf  ^tv^Mos  rendered ityUntaureaUy  and notyUttheuf. 

vV  «§ clfov.     This  cuftom  is,    often,  ^i  urbem  novatn  condit^  tauro  et  vacca 

mentioned  by  the  Latin  authors  ;  but  aret :   ubi  araverit^  murum  facial :  ubi 

no  where,  more  particularly,  defcribed  portam  vult  ejfe,  aratrum  fuJMlat^  et 

than  by  Dionyfius  upon  this  occafion.  portam  vocet. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Cato,  which  I  ^^t  K«7«{|«/<«Mf.  See  the  124*  an- 

Ihall  lay  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  notation. 

Ihew  that,  by  jSaf  etfftit  is  not  meant  an  **«.  n*{iA««.    See  the  225*''  anno- 

tfx,  but  a  bull  i  and,  confequently,  that  tation, 
the  French  tranflators  ought  to  have 

facrifice 
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^crifice  of  thankfgiving  for  the  increase  of  their  cattle. 
Bat,  I  cannot,  certainly  &y,  whether  they  chofe  this  day,  as, 
anciently,  a  day  of  public  rejoicing ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
looked  upon  it  as  the  propereft  for  the  building  of  the  city; 
or,  whether  the  building  of  it  having  been  begun  on  that 
day,  they  confecrated  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  worfhip  of 
thofe  gods,  who  are  propitious  to  fliepherds. 

LXXXIX.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  all  the  particulars  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  difcover,  after  great  application,  and  reading  many  books, 
written  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors  upon  this  fubjed. 
So  that,  from  this  time,  let  every  one,  for  ever,  renounce 
the  fentiments  of  thofe,  who  make  Rome  a  retreat  of  Bar- 
barians, fugitives,  and  vagabonds ;  and  let  him,  confidently, 
afHrm  it  to  be  a  Greek  city,  the  moft  communicative,  and 
humane  of  all  others  :  Which  he  will  do,  when  he  confiders 
that  the  Aborigines  were  Oenotri,  and  thefe.  Arcadians ; 
and  remembers  that  the  Pelafgi,  who  inhabited  the  lame 
country  with  the  former,  were  defcended  from  the  Arglvi ; 
and,  having  left  Thefl&ly,  came  into  Italy :  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  to  mind  the  arrival  ofEvander,  and  of  the 
Arcadians,  who  inhabited  the  Palatine  hill,  which  place 
the  Aborigines  had  yielded  to  them  5  and,  alfo,  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  who,  cpming  into  Italy  with  Hercules,  inhabited 
the  Saturnian  hill:.  And,  laft  of  all,  Thofe,  who  left  Troy, 
and  were  intermixed  with  the  former :  Since,  he  will  find 
no -nation,  that  is  more  ancient,  or  more  Greek,  than  thefe. 
For  the  mixture  of  Barbarians  with  the  Romans,  by  which, 

they 
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they  loft  many  of  their  ancient  inftitutions,  happened  long 
after.  And  this  may  well  feem  a  wonder  to  many,  who 
make  proper  refledrions  upon  things,  that  they  are  not  be- 
come, intirely,  Barbarous,  by  receiving  the  Opici,  the  Marfi, 
the  Samnites,  the  Tyrrhenians,  theBrutii,  and  many  thoufands 
of  Umbri,  Ligures,  and  Iberi ;  and,  belides  thefe,  in- 
numerable other  nations,  fome  of  whom  came  from  Italy 
itfelf,  and  fome  from  other  places,  all  differing  from  one 
another  both  in  their  language,  and  manners ;  and  who, 
difagreeing  in  every  thing  as  well  as  thefe,  and  being  mixed, 
and  colleded  into  one  body,  fuch  difTonance  may  well  be 
foppofed  to  have  cauied  many  innovations  in  their  *'*  ancient 
form  of  government :  Since  many  others,  by  living  among 
Barbarians,  have,  in  a  fhort  time,  loft  every  thing,  that 
charaderizes  the  Greek  nation ;  fo  that,  they,  no  longer, 
Ipeak  the  language  of  the  Greeks;  obferve  their  inftitutions ; 
acknowledge  the  fame  gods ;  ufe  the  fame  humane  laws,  by 
which,  chiefly,  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  differs  from  That 
of  the  Barbarians ;  or  agree  with  them  in  any  thing  what- 
soever, that  relates  to  the  private  commerce  of  life.  The 
•'"Achaei,  who  are  fettled  near  theEuxine  fea,  are  a  fufficient 

**9'  Trf  vctXetm  xoffix    r»it  troXtut. '  *t''  Axof"**-    *  Thefe  Achaei  were 

Here  ^r<^lr  is,  again,  taken  for  vo\!lei» ;  a  colony  of  the  Orchomenii,  who  fet- 

concerning  which,  fee  the  136'*  an-  tied  near  the  Euxine  fea,  under  lalme- 

notation.    This  fentence,  is,  certain-  nus,  after  the  taking  of  Troy.     Our 

ly,  imperfcft  in  all  the  editions,  and  author,  very  juftly,  calls  the  Orcho- 

manufcripts ;  becaufe  there  is  a  vifible  menii,   from  whom  the  Achaei  were 

tautology  in  all  of  them.    I  have  en-  defcended,    EhKttvuuHaHiut  ■,    fmce  they 

deavoured  to  preferve  the  fenfe,  with-  were  a  very  ancient  Greek  people,  and 

«ut  falling  into  that  inconvenience.  fo  wealthy,  that  Homer  makes  Achil- 

>  Strabo,  B,  ix.  p.  637. 

proof 
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proof  of  what  I  advance  ;  who,  though  all  defcended  from 
a  nation,  the  moll  Greek,  of  all  others,  are,  now,  become 
the  moft  favage  of  all  Barbarians* 

XC.  However,  the  language  of  the  Romans  is  neither, 
intirely,  Barbarous,  nor,  abfolutely,  Greeks  but  a  mixture 
of  both;  the  greateft  part  of  which,  is  *^'Aeolic;  and  the 


les  fay  toUlyffes,  that,  if  Agamerrr- 
Don  would  give  him  as  many  valuable 
things,  as  went  to  Orchomenus,  and 
the  Egyptian  Thebes,  he  would  not 
affift  the  Greeks, 

*7»'  Hf  ffi¥  i  vKetm  AioAi;.  Upon 
this  occafion,  Hudfon  quotes  a  fliort 
paflage  out  of  **  Quintilian,  to  Ihew 
that  many  .words  in  the  Latin  language 
were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  de- 
clined after  the  Aeolic  manner.  This 
paflage  both  the  French  tranflators 
have  rendered  in  French,  which,  I 
imagine,  fince  they  faid  no  more,  they 
thought  fufficient  to  point  out  to  their 
readers  the  fimilitude  between  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  Aeolic  dia- 
led. I  wifti  that  either  they,  or  Hud- 
fon, or  any  other  of  the  commentators, 
had  thought  fit^  to  explain  this  fimi- 
Titude.  If  they  had,  I  Ihould  have 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  them  for 
their  afllftance,  and,  moft  chearfully, 
have  acknowledged  it.  But,  fince  they 
have  all  contented.themfclves  with  this 
quotation,  I  muft  perform  this  tafk 
myfelf,  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able. 
All  the  grammarians,  whom  I  have 
read,  both  ancient  and  modern,  divide 
die  Greek  language  into  four  dialefts, 

•»•  Iliad  i.j^.  381.        »B.  i.  c.  6. 


the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
Aeolic.  But  I  ihould  chufe  rathcF  to 
make  them  only  two,  the  Ionic  and 
Aeolic :  In  which,  I  am  fupportcd  by 
the  authority  of  "*  Strabo,  who  fays  that 
the  Ionic  dialect  was  the  fame  with  the 
old  Attic,  and  the  Doric,  with  the 
Aeolic.  Some  lines  after,  he  adds  a 
things  that  will,  clearly,  account  for 
this  fimilitude  between  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  the  Aeolic  dialeft  :  which 
is,  that  the  Arcadians  fpoke  Aeolic. 
Now,  we  have  feen  that  the  Aborii- 
gines,  and  Oenotri  were  Arcadians, 
as  well  as  thofe,  who  came  into  Italy 
with  Evander,  and  lived  on  the  Pa- 
latine hill,  where  Romulus,  after- 
wards, built  Rome.  It  is,  therefore,, 
no  wonder  that  the  Romans  fpoke, 
originally,  the  fame  language  with  the 
Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Aeolic  ;  and, 
always,  retained  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Let  us,  now,  bring  this  matter  to  the 
teft,  and  compare  a  few  words  of  the 
Latin  language  with  otliers  of  its 
mother  tongue,  the  Aeolic  :  Fama^ 
(pctiMo. :  Plaga^  ^Ko^ya, ;  Macbina^  fMu- 
Xctva  •,  Malum^  fA^dhov ;  Mater ^  fAa%^  ; 
TV,  TV.  The  reader  will  find  many 
more  inftances  of  this  fimilitude  in 
Theocritus  :  Butthefc,  I  believe,  will 
be  fufficient  to  fupport  this  aflirtion 
of  our  author. 


?  B.  viii.  p.  513,  and  514. 


only 
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only  difadvantage  they  have  received  from  their  intercourfe 
with  thefe  various  nations,  is,  that  they  do  not  pronounce  all 
their  *7*  vowels  properly :  But  all  other  indications  of  a  Greek 
origin  they  preferve,  beyond  any  other  colony :  For  it  is 
not  lately,  fince  fortune,  by  fliovirering  down  her  favors 
on  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  has  taught  them  huma- 
nity, that  they  have  begun  to  pradife  it ;  nor  fince  they, 
firft,  *^^  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  countries,  fituate  on  the 


*7»'  *9o/^fl'f-    I  have  departed  from 
all  the  tranflators  in   rendering  this 
word.     Three  of  them  have  faid,  in 
their  languages,  words^  and  le  Jay, 
termes.   I  am  not  fo  very  confident  of 
my  own  tranflation  as  to  cenfure  theirs; 
becaufe  I  know  that  (t)«vij€v7«  is  the 
word,  generally,  ufed  to  fignify  vowels: 
But  I,  alfo,  know  that,  if  AcpOofj^of  fig- 
nifits  a  double  vowel^   as  it,  certainly, 
does,  ^Oofyof  muft  fignify  a  Jingle  one. 
It  is  poffiblc,   indeed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans might  not  pronounce  their  con- 
fonants  like  the  Greeks,    which   is, 
what,  I   fuppofe,    our  author  calls, 
improperly.     But,  I  imagine,  they  dif- 
fered more  from  them  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  vowels.     As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  f},  and,  as  their  e  was  a 
Ihort  vowel,  I  do  not  fee  how  they 
could  properly  pronounce  thofe  words, 
that  were  derived  from  the  Greek,  in 
which  there  was  an  ij.   Their  (hort  o  is 
liable  to  the  fame  objedtion,  when  they 
were  to  pronounce  an  as.  As  to  the  letter 
«,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  they 
pronounced  it,  as  the  Italians,  now, 
pronounce  it,  oo^  which  muft  have^ 
been  very  different  from  u,   as  pro- 
nounced by  the  Greeks ;  if  thefe  pro- 
jiounced  it,  as.  I  imagine  they  did,  in 


the  fame  manner,  as  we  pronounce  the 
«,  in  tube^  lute^  etc.  Had  Dionyfius 
fufpefted  that  his  hiftory  would  have 
outlived  the  Latin  language,  as  a  liv- 
ing language,  he  would,  probably, 
have  told  us  in  what  the  impropriety 
of  the  Romans  confifted.  If  he  had 
done  this,  I  dare  fay,  it  would  have 
been  found,  that  no  nation,  now,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  pronounces  Latin 
like  the  old  Romans,  and  our  own  lefs 
than  any  other  -,  unlefs  we  are  pleafed 
to  imagine  that  one  of  the  moft  diftant 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  has 
retained  the  true  pronunciation  of  that 
language,  when  all  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and,  even,  the  Italians  themfclves  have 
loft  it:  And  yet,  fince  we  pronounce 
the  Latin  vowels,  differently,  from  all 
other  nations,  we  muft  maintain  this 
extraordinary  pofition,  if  we  are  re- 
folved  to  maintain  our  own  pronunci- 
ation. 

»73-  n^£X^>i(rx¥  Tijf  fiXTiovltis.  This  is, 
indeed,  fadly,  tranflated  by  le  Jay, 
quails  eujfent  pafsc  la  mer.  The  other 
French  trandator  has  not  faid  much 
better,  qiCih  fe  font  rendus  maitres  des 
pais  d^audeld  de  la  mer.  0(iyi<3-»i 
means  no  more  than  to  aim  at,  OoiySai. 
-fTiOu^H.    Hefychius.     But  there  is  a 

Other 
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other  fide  of  the  fea  ;  the  objed  of  which  was  the  fiibver^ 
fion  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Macedonian  empires;  but, 
from  the  time  they  were  aflembled  in  the  fame  city,  they 
have  lived  Hke  Greeks;  *^*and  do  not  attempt  any 
thing  more  illuftrious  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue  now,  than 
formerly.  I  have  innumerable  things  to  fay  upon  this 
fubjed,  and  many  arguments  to  alledge  in  fupport  of  what 
I  have  advanced,  together  with  the  teftimonies  of  credible 
authors;  but  I  referve  all  thefe  for  that  part  of  this  hiftory, 
wherein  I  propofe  to  treat  of  their  government.  I  fhall, 
now,  refume  the  thread  of  my  narration,  after  I  have  pre- 
mifed,  in  the  following  book,  a  recapitulation  of  what  is 
contained  in  this. 

great  difficulty,  in  the  next  fcntencc,  ~  *74-  Kai  }ihv  fKv(tntri(ov'fv!ltiiivovlif 
which  I  wonder  Cafaubon  did  not  take  w(of  a^ilfif  vw  if  w^Htfov.  I,  verily,  be- 
notice  of;  it  is  this  :  Tiie  word  x»?«-  lieve  him ;  and  hope  this  oblique  re- 
hv(r»tltg  is  to  me  unintclligibk,  in  this  flcftion  on  the  loft  virtue  of  the  Re- 
place. Are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  mans,  will  reconcile  M.  *  *  *  to  our 
Romans  did  not  aim  at  the  conqueft  author,  and  convince  him  that  he  did 
of  the  countries,  lying  on  the  other  not  write  his  hiftory  with  a  view  to 
fide  of  the  fea,  till  they  had  fubverted  flatter  either  Auguftus,or  his  people: 
the  Carthaginian,  and  Macedonian  Since  he  could  not,  confiftently  with 
empires,  both  which  empires  lay  on  decency,  fay,  more  plainly,  that  the 
the  other  fide  of  the  fea,  with  re-  Romans  had  degenerated  from  the 
fpe6t  to  the  Romans?  This  cannot  virtueoftheiranceftors,  than  by  faying 
be;  and,  yet,  this  is  thefenfe,  and  the  that  they  did  not,  at  all,  diftinguifli 
only  fenfe  x)f  the  word  KcSckKva-Ailt^.  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue 
But,  if,  inftead  of  that,  we  read  kcHx-  more  in  his  time,  than  formerly.  But 
^w<ro»7«,  the  difficulty  vaniflies.  As  I  his  refledlion  does  not  ftop  here;  it 
'have  no  authority  for  this  alteration,  reaches,  even,  to  the  throne  of  Au* 
but  my  own  conjefture,  I  would  not  guftus  :  Since  the  Romans  could  not 
infert  it  in  the  text,  but  fubmit  it  to  give  a  greater  proof  of  that  degeneracy, 
the  determination  of  the  learned  reader,  than  by  fubmitting  to  his  ufurpation. 

The  end  of  the  firft  book. 
Vol.  L  Ee  A    DIS- 
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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING 

The  arrival  of  AENEAS  in  Italy. 


I  AM  fenfible  of  the  many  difadvantages  I  lie  under  in  entering  the: 
lifts  with  two  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  lad  age,  Cluver,  and 
Bochart,  who  have  both  treated  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  as  a. 
fable,  and  exhaufted  the  whole  ftore  of  their  learnings  which  I  own* 
to  have  been  very  great,  in  fupporting.  this  aflertion.  However,  in: 
this  unequal  conteft,  I  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  find,  that  the  united 
ftream  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory  runs  in  my  favor ;  which' 
makes  me  hope  that  an  afFedtation  of  Angularity  will  rather  be  imputed 
to  them,  for  having  oppofed  the  authority  of  fo  many  great  authors,, 
than  to  me,  for  oppofing  That  of  the  two  great  men  I  am  to  contends 
with. 

Bochart,  in  his  letter  to  Segrais,  the  French  tranflator  of  the  Aeneid,, 
lays  great  ftrefs  upon  a  pailage  in  Homer,  which  I  (hall  confider  pre- 
fently,  as  decifive  againft  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  ;  and,  after  he 
has  employed  all  the  arguments  he  can  find  to  fhew  the  impoffibiiity 
of  it,  juflifies  Virgil  for  having  brought  him  thither:  In  order  to  do 
this  the  more  effedually,  he  gives  a  long  lift  of  Greek  knd  Roman  ^ 
authors,  moft  of  them  quoted  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaftus,  to  prove 
that  Aeneas  did,  really,  land  in  Italy,  and  was  the  anceftor  of  the 
Alban  kings,  from  whom  the  founders  of  Rome  were  defcended. 
If  Bochart  did  not  do  this  to  (hew  how  much  learning  he  could  dif* 
play  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion^  he  muft  have  JDcen  very  inattentive 
to  his  fubjed:,  not  to  fee  that  the  authorities  he  has  quoted  to  juftify 
Virgil,  abfolutely  deftroy  the  arguments  he  had,  before,  made  ufe  of 

to 
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to  contradict  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  The  method  I  (hall  ob- 
ferve  in  treating  this  fubje£t,  will  be,  firft,  to  examine  the  objedions 
made  by  Clover,  and  Bochart,  which  are,  nearly,  the  fame ;  and  then, 
to  give  my  own  reafons  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  I  have  adopted. 

Their  firft  objection  is  drawn  from  the  verfcs  in  Homer,  which 
have,  already,  been  taken  notice  of,  and  from  *  Strabo's  comment  on 
them. 

To  this  objedion  it  may  be  anfwer^d  that,  if,  as  I  have,  before, 
obferved,  we  read,  ^ 

'  NwK  ^6  Sri  Amoto  (3ifi  IIANTESSIN  etva^^. 

The  difficulty  vani(hes  at  once :  And,  though  this  reading  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  manufcripts,  or  editions  of  Hon)er,  which  are,  now^ 
extant,  yet  we  know  from  ^  Strabo  that  it  was,  formerly,  in  fome  of 
them,  rm^  yfLcptfav  are  his  words.  But,  if,  at  all  events,  we  mofl  read 
T(Cii<rcri¥,  inftead  of  TsruSlwargfy  the  anfwer  our  author  has  given  to  this 
objedion  feems,  very  well,  founded :  The  fenfe  of  which  is,  that 
Aeneas,  and  his  pofterity,  might,  as  properly,  be  faid  to  have  reigned 
over  the  Trojans,  who  followed  him  into  Italy,  gs  if  he,  and  they,  had 
Aaid  in  Phrygia.  I  am  fenfible  that  ^  Strabo  fays  //  was  reported,  T^sytlmh 
that  the  defcendants  of  Scamandrius,  the  ion  of  Hedtor,  and  of  Afcanius, 
the  fon  of  Aeneas,  reigned  for  many  ages  in  Scepfis,  a  city  in  Phrygia  : 
But,  this  objedion  he  himfelf  obviates,  by  faying  that,  if  we  are  to 
read  T^ma-^if,  there  is  an  end  of  this  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of 
£cepiis  in  the  family  of  Scamandrius.  He  fays,  indeed,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  thefe  verfes  in  Homer  contradict,  ftill  more,  the  arrival  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy ;  for  which  reafon,  fome  write  v»v]ia'a-i¥,  referring  the 
word  to  the  Romans.  However,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Strabo 
treats  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  as  a  fable  -,  lince,  in  giving  an 
account  of  that  part  of  Italy,  where  Aeneas  landed,  he  fays,  in  fo 
many  words,    that  many  places  there  were  ennobled  by  his  prefence^ 

«  See  the  \%&^  annot.  on  the  firft  book.        ^  Iliad  v.  /.  307.        ^  B.  xiii.  p.  906.        '  Ibu 
•AT.p.sSS- 
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It  is,  next,  objefted  by  Bochart,  that  ^  Feftus  quotes  Agathocles  C7- 
zicenus  for  faying  that  Aeneas  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Berecynthia. 
The  reader  will,  I  believe,  think  that  a  quotation  of  three  or  four  words 
from  an  author,  whofe  works  are,  now,  loft,  cannot  add  any  great  force 
to  his  argument ;  which  is,  ftill,  leflened  by  this  confideration,  that 
Strabo,  in  his  very  accurate  defcription  of  that  country,  makes  no 
mention  of  it. 

He,  then,  fays  that  Afcaniuii,  muft  have  remained  in  Phrygia,  be- 
caufe  many  places  in  that  country,  as  the  lake  Afcanius,  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  a  part  of  the  country,  and  a  little  ifland  near  adjoining, 
received  their  names  from  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas. 

This  argument  I  have  met  with  in  feveral  authors  of  a  more  modern 
date  than  Bochart,  from  whom,  I  believe,  they  took  it.  However,  it 
may  be,  eafily,  anfwered.  In  the  firft  place,  this  lake,  and  river,  arc 
not  in  Phrygia,  but  in  Bithynia,  or,  as  fome  have  thought,  in  Myfia, 
as  will  appear,  evidently,  from  the  following  words  of  Euphorion, 
quoted  by '  Strabo, 

This  is  confirmed  by  ^  Homer,  quoted,  alfo,  by  Strabo,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion, 

llA^fjLijv,  AEKANION  ri,  Mo^av  B'  Jwv  lirirojuafo^y 

Oi  y  f|  A£KANIH£  i^tfomhAiu^  ^A^oy  «jEio<C»i« 

Thefc  verfes,  particularly  the  firft,  will  fupply  me  with  another  an(wer 
to  thijs  objedticn.  This  Afcanius  was  not  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  but  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Myfians,  or  of  the  Phrygians,  if  you  pleafe,  for 
Myfia,  and  Phrygia  border  on  one  another,  who  came  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Trojans,  And,  by  the  laft  verfe,  it  is  plain  that  this  country, 
and,  confcquently,  the  lake,  and  river  were  known  by  this  name  in  the 
time  of,  and,  very  probably,  long  before,  the  Trojan  war.  Afcanius, 
therefore,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  could  not  give  his  name  to  thefe  places, 
after  the  taking  of  that  city.  I  faid  it  was  probable  that  the  name  of 
Afcania  had  been  given  to  this  country  long  before  the  Trojan  war ; 
becaufe,  if  any  confequence  can  be  drawn  from  a  fimilitudc  of  names, 

*  In  voce  tiema.  »  B.  xii.  p.  849.        ^  Iliad,  r.  f.  792. 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  MatJ^K  ^  Afchenez,  or,  as  the  Septuagint  calls 
.  him,  Atrxflva^^  the  fon  of  Gomer,  the  fon  of  Japhct,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
might  have  reigned  over  this  country  many  ages  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  have  given  his  name  to  it.  And  this  opinion,  I  find,  Bochart 
himfelf  efpoufes,  when  he  is  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth 
by  the  defcendants  of  Noah  :  For,  there,  he  derives  the  name  of  this 
country  from  ^  Afchanaz.  But,  when  he  has  another  objed  in  view, 
and  is  to  (hew  that  Aeneas  never  went  to  Italy,  he  ihifts  the  fcene, 
and  fays  that  this  lake,  river,*  and  country  received  their  names  from 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas.  I  (hall  not  dwell  long  on  the  next 
objedlion,  bccaufe  I  think  it  may  be  anfwercd  in  a  few  words.  Bochart 
fays,  that,  if  Aeneas  had  come  into  Italy,  he  would,  certainly,  have 
introduced  there  the  worfliip  of  Venus,  and  Apollo ;  the  firft  being 
his  mother,  and  the  other  his  protedlor,  according  to  Homer  ;  and  he 
fays,  that  both  thefe  deities  were  unknown  to  the  firfl  Romans,  and 
their  anceftors. 

As  to  the  worfhip  of  Venus ;  ^Strabo  tells  us  that  there  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  her  in  Lavinium :  The  antiquity  of  which  will  appear  by 
this ;  that  the  care  of  this  temple  was  derived  to  the  Ardeates  from 
their  ancedors ;  BTifit?iiiyjeu  S'  avja  Sia  w^ovam  A^eotjah  And  the  anti- 
quity of  the  worfhip,  paid  by  the  old  Romans  to  Apollo,  is  proved  by 
a  paffage  in  ""  Feftus,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was,  formerly,  called 
a/>erta  at  Rome,  quod  pat ente  cortind  refponfa  ab  eo  dabantur. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  find  that  any  worfcip  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
Cybele  (which  is  the  next  objedlion)  till  the  year  of  "^Rome  550, 
when  this  goddefs,  which,  by  the  way,  was  nothing  but  a  ftone,  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Peflinus,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  with  great  ceremony. 
But  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  this  ridiculous  goddefs  was  a  local  deity, 
and  wor(hiped  at  Peflinus,  not  at  Troy. 

His  next  argument,  that  Minerva,  and  Vefta,  who  are  acknowledged 
to  have  been  Trojan  deities,  were  not  known  to  the  firft  Romans, 
turns,  flatly,  againft  him :  Becaufe  the  Palladium,  which  Aeuj^as  is 
laid,  by  all  hiftorians,  to  have  brought  with  him  into  Italy  from  Troy, 
plainly,  refutes  his  objection  concerning  Minerva  :  And  the  inftitution 

» Genefis,  c.  x.  j^.  3.  ^  Gcogr.  facr,  B.lii.  c.  9.        '  B.  v,  p.  355,        "  In  rocc  aferta. 

*  Livy,  B.  zxix.  c.  1 1 , 
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of  the  Vcftals  among  the  Albans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Romans,  as 
^fFe£tually,  dcftroys  the  other  relating  to  Vcfta.  This  order  of 
priefteffcs  we  find,  by  ®  Livy,  was  derived  from,  the  Albans,  Albd^ 
oriundum  facerdotium.  And  our  author  will  tell  us,  in  the  fecond  book, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Vefta  at  Alba. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  objedtion  of  Bochart,  upon  which  he  fcems 
to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefsr;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  leaft  deferves  it. 
It  is  this :  The  Latin  language,  fays  he,  has  borrowed  many  words 
from  the  various  nations,  with  whom  the  Latines  had  any  commerce^ 
but  none  from  the  Phrygians.  To  prove  this,  he  has  ranfacked  all 
the  old  Greek  lexicons,  and  fcholiafts,  to  find  Phrygian  words ;  of 
tvhich  he  has  amaffed  a  reafonable  number.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
lucky  circumftance  that  both  the  Phrygian  language,  and  characters 
are,  fo  abfolutely,  loft,  that  no  trace  of  either  appears  j  otherwife,  it  is 
plain,  from  Bocharfs  manner,  that  we  (hould  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  innundation  of  Phrygian  learning.  In  this  mafs  of  Phrygiaa 
words,  he  owns  that,  though  none  of  them  were  borrowed  by  the 
Latines,  many  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  This  conccflion,  which  is 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  many  authors,  is  all  I  dcnre  :  For,  if 
the  Greeks  ufed  any  of  thefe  Phrygian  words,  it  is  certain  that  the 
firft  Romans  ufed  them  alfo ;  fince  both  the  language,  and  the  cha- 
raSers  of  the  firft  Romans  were  the  fame  with  Thofe  of  the  Greeks. 
That  the  language  of  the  firft  Romans  (hould  be  Greek  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  originally,  Aborigines,  an  Arcadian  colony; 
and  that  the  people,  who  then  lived  on  the  fpot,  where  Rome  was  after- 
wards built,  were,  alfo.  Arcadians,  who  had  fettled  there  with  Evander. 
This  Dionyfius  has,  already,  informed  us  of,  and  his  account  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians.  Their  language,  after- 
wards indeed,  received  an  alteration  by  the  mixture  of  many  Italian 
words,  that,  by  degrees,  corrupted  the  Greek  language,  which  the 
Romans  had,  originally,  ufed ;  htai  tSI^  roiq  'E^Xtivacoti 'Cf cfutcri  rm  Jra^XacMf 
tTTiKix^fie^mj  fays  p  Plutarch,  in  fpeaking  of  the  language,  fpoken  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  If  their  language  was  Greek, 
ihc  charadlers  of  it  muft,  alfo,  have  been  Greek  j  and,  that  they  were 

•  B.  i.  ^.  20.        rhik  of  RomnluQ. 
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i&,  appears  by  a  pai&ge  in  our  ^  author,  where  he  faye  that  the  terma 
of  the  alliance^  entered  into  by  TuUius  with  the  Latin  cities,  were 
ingraved  on  a  brazen  pillar  in  Greek  charadters,  fuch  as  were,  an- 
ciently, ufed  in  Greece  i  which  pillar,  he  fays,  flood  in  the  temple  of 
'  Diana,  in  his  time. 

Having  anfwered,  I  hope,  all  the  objedions  urged  againft  the  arrival 
of  Aenpas  in  Italy,  I  £hall,  now,  offer  fome  proofs  in  fupport  of  it.  If 
I  was  to  qiiote  the  authority  of  Virgil,  the  plan  of  whofe  Aeneid  is 
formed  upon  this  fa<A,  I  fuppofe  it  would  be  faid  that  he  is  a  poet^ 
and,  confequently,  not  tied  down  to  hiftorical  truth.  But,  is  not  Homer 
a  poet  alfo,  and  has  not  bis  authority  been  infifted  on  to  prove  that 
Aeneas,  and  his  poftcrity  reigned^  in  Phrygia  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ? 
And  why  may  not  Virgil  be  prefumed  to  have  been  as  well  informed 
of  what  paiTed  in  Italy,  his  own  country,  immediately  after  that  event, 
as  Homer,  of  what  paffcd  in  Phrygia  at  that  time,  a  country,  to  which 
he  had  no  fort  of  relation  ?  Let  Homer,  therefore,  and  Virgil  be  laid 
out  of  the  cafe,  and  let  the  truth  of  a  point  of  hiflory  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  tried  by  hiftorians.  The  reader  has,  already,  feen  that  Dio- 
nyfius,  and  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  hi(l:orians  he  has  quoted,  affirm 
this  fadt,  and  the  authority  of  Dionyiius,  as  founded  on  That  of  thofe 
authors,  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight,  becaufe  he  had  their  works 
before  him,  and  the  modern  writers^  who  deny  it,  are  deprived  of 
that  advantage.  This  being  the  flate  of  the  cafe,  it  fecms  to  me  little 
lefs  abfurd  in  the  latter  to  cenfure  Dionyfius  for  having  advanced  this^ 
fad:,  on  the  authority  of  thofe  hiftorians,  without  having  read  their 
writings,  than  it  would  be  in  a  judge  to  condemn  a  man  without  hear* 
ing  the  proofs  he  had. to  offer  in  his  defence. 

If  the  lofs  of  thefe  hifloriins  has  deprived  me  of  many  proofs  in 
favor  of  Dionyfius,  it  has,  however,  faved  me  the  trouble  of  quoting  a 
long  lifl  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  whofe  reafons  we  may,  and  ought 
to  fuppofe,  would  have  the  fame  effedt  upon  us,  as  they  had  upon* 
him,  and  all  other  hiftorians,  who  have  written  upon  this  fubjedt ;  that 
is,  they  would  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  a  fa<a,  which  the  lofs 
of  thofe  authors,  and,  pofTibly,  the  affedtation  of  ere<5ting  great  edifices* 
with  few  materials,  have,  of  late  years,  brought  into  difpute^ 

9  B.  hr.  c;  26. 
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I  (hall,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  quoting  two  authors,  whom 
Dionyfius  might  have  quoted,  and  did  not ;  and,  after  them,  fome  of 
thofe,  who  writ  after  he  publiflied  his  hiftory. 

The  firft  I  (hall  mention  is  Salluft,  whofe  authority  was  never,  I 
think,  called  in  queftion,  though  his  ftyle  hasheen  cenlured  by  men  of 
more  delicacy,  than  judgement :  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
what  he  fays  in  his  Catilinarian  war;  ^ urjbem  Romam  (Jicut  ego  accept) 
condidere  atque  babuere  initio  Trojani^  qui,  Aened  duce^  profugi,  incertis 
fedibus  vagabantur. 

The  next  is  Varro,  the  greateft  antiquary  of  an  age,  in  which  Cicero 
lived.  He  mentions  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  at  Laurentum  in  Italy,  as 
attended  with  a  circumftance  not  heard  of  before,  nor  fince,  I  believe, 
but  once.  »  Ex  quo  die  Trojd  eji  egrejfus  Aeneas  Veneris,  eum  per  diem 
quotidie  fiellam  vidijfe,  donee  in  agrum  Laurentem  veniret,  in  quo  earn 
non  viderit  ulteriusi  qud  re  cognovit  terras  ejfefatales. 

This  hiftorical  faft  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of  ^  Livy, 
who  relates  it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  fed  ad  majora  initia 
rerum  ducentibusfatisy  primo  in  Macedonians  [Aeneam]  venijfe\  inde  in 
Siciliam  quaerentem  fedes  delatum ;  ab  Sicilid,  clajfe  Liaurentem  agrum 
tenuijfe.  He,  then,  mentions  the  marriage  of  Aeneas  with  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latin<as,  king  of  the  Aborigines ;  the  building  of  Alba 
by  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  and  all  the  other  incidents,  which 
Cluver,  and  Bochart  have  thought  fit  to  treat  as  fabulous. 

After  this,  I  would  a(k,  whether  any  hiftorical  fad  of  an  ancient 
date  can  be  attefted  by  authors  of  greater  authority  ?  And  whether 
an  attempt  to  fubvcrt  the  credibility  of  a  faft,  fo  attefted,  by  conjec- 
tures, forced  conftru£tions,  fcraps  of  quotations  quoted  by  other  authors, 
and  vague  aftertions,  unfupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  hifto- 
rian,  is  not  an  attempt  to  transform  all  hiftory  into  romance,  to  deftroy 
the  ufe,  by  deft roying  the  credit,  of  it,  and  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
beft  guides  both  in  public  and  private  life,  examples  ? 

We  have  feen  what  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  was  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  the  dcfcent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans.  Let  us,  now,  examine  what  opinion  the  leading 
men  among  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman  fenate  itfeif,  entertained  ef 

f  C.  6.        •  Rtr.  divin.  B.  a.        *  B.  i,  c.  i. 
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thefc  events.  In  the  564*^  year  of  Rome,  Lucius  Scipio,  and  Caius 
Laclius  being  confuls,  the  former,  who  was  brother  to  the  firft  Scipio 
Africanus,  pafled  the  Hellefpont  with  his  army  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  Antiochus.  In  his  march,  he  came  to  Ilium^  the 
ancient  Troy,  where  the  Ilienfes,  and  the  Romans  congratulated  one 
another ;  the  former  faying  that  Aeneas,  and  his  generals  went  from 
thence  ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  defcended  from  the  Ilienfes : 
And  the  joy  of  both  was  as  exceflive  as  That  between  parents,  and 
their  children  after  a  long  abfence.  The  Ilienfes  were  delighted  to  fee 
their  defcendants,  after  they  had  conquered  the  weft,  and  Africa*, 
come  to  claim  Afia,  as  their  hereditary  kingdom ;  adding,  that  the 
deftruftion  of  Troy  was  a  defirable  event,  fince  it  was  followed  by  fo 
happy  a  refurreftion.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  fide,  could  not 
fatisfy  their  defire  of  vifiting  their  paternal  habitation,  the  nurfery  of 
their  anceftors,  and  the  temples,  and  images  of  their  gods.  "^Cum 
ingrejfi  Afiam  Romans  Ilion  venijfenty  mutua  gratulatio  Ilienfium  ac 
Romanorumfuit.  Ilienjibui  Aeneamy  caeterofque  cum  eo  duceSy  dfepro^ 
JeSlos\  Romanis  ft  ah  bis  procreates  referentibus.  Tantaque  laetitta 
omnium  fuity  quanta  effe  pojl  longum  tempus  inter  parent es  et  libercsfolet. 
Juvabat  Ilienfes  nepotesfuos^  occidente  et  Africa  domitd^  Afiam  ut  avitum 
regnum  vindicare  -,  optabilem  T'rojae  ruinam  fuiffe^  dicentes^  ut  tarn 
feliciter  renafceretur :  Contra^  Romanos,  aviios  lareSy  et  incunabula  ma^ 
jorumj  templaque  ac  deorum  fimulacra  inexplebile  defiderium  videndi  tene- 
bat.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Roman  fenate  fent  ten  perfons, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  their  body,  into  Afia  with  particular  inftruc- 
tions  concerning  the  terms  of  the  peace,  which  Antiochus  had  folicited, 
and  with  full  powers,  ^  libera  mandata^  with  regard  to  every  thing  elfe. 
After  their  arrival  in  Afia,  they  rewarded,  or  puniflied  the  cities  in 
that  country  according  to  their  merit  towards,  or  their  offences  againft, 
the  Roman  people.  And,  as  none  of  their  ads  were,  afterwards^ 
refcinded,  or,  even,  altered  by  the  fenate  of  Rome,  they  muft  be 
looked  upon  as  the  afts  of  the  fenate  itfelf.  Among  others,  who 
received  marks  of  favor  from  thefe  embaflFadors,  the  Ilienfes  were 
diftinguilhed,  not  fo  much,  as  '  Livy  fays,  on  account  of  any  late  fer- 
vices  they  had  done  to  the  Romans,  as  in  memory  of  their  origin  x 

■  Juftin.  B.  xxxi.  c.  8.        ^  Livjr,  B.  xxxvii.  c.  56.        »  B.  .xxxviii.  c.  39. 
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In  confideration  of  which,  they  added  Rhoeteum,  and  Gergithum  to 
their  territories.  For  the  fame  reafon,  they  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Dardanum  free ;  Ilienfibus  Rboeteumj  et  Gergithum  addiderunt  -,  non  tarn 
ob  recentia  merita,  quam  originum  memorid.  Eadem  et  Dardanum 
liberandi  caujajuit.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  thefe  ten  embafladors 
was  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  ^  the  worthy  fon  of  Aemilius  PauUus^ 
who  loft  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  at  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Cannae,  'His  fon,  twenty  two  years  after  this  embafly,  being 
confui  for  the  fecond  time,  overcame  Perfeus,  and  reduced  Macedon 
to  a  Roman  province.  •  He  was  matter  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
learning,  and  took  particular  care  to  inftrudt  his  fons  in  both :  He 
liad,  alfo,  a  great  tafte  for  fculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  liberal  arts* 
Thefe  things  are  mentioned  to  let  the  reader  fee  the  improbability,  that 
a  man  of  fuch  qualifications  could  be  impofed  upon  in  fo  eflential  a 
point  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  as  That,  which  deduced  the  defcent  of 
the  Romans  from  the  Ilienfes.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
Roman  fenate,  when  they  granted  thefe  favors  to  this  people,  were  an 
ailembly  of  the  wifeft,  braveft,  and  mod  learned  men,  then,  in  the 
known  world,  unawed  by  any  power,  either  foreign^  or  domeilic,  and 
could  be  influenced,  in  this  determination,  by  nothing  but  the  notoriety 
of  the  fad^  and  their  piety  to  their  anceflors.  This  was  not  the  only 
decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  in  favor  of  the  Ilienfes,  though  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  r^ft:  But,  that  there  werd 
others  of  the  like  tendency,  appears  by  the  following  words  of  CaU 
liftratus  :  ^  Ilienfibus  et  propter  inclytam  nobilitatem  ci^itatis,  et  propter 
conjundtionem  originis  Romanae,  jam  antiquitus^  et  fenatus-confuhis^ 
et  conjlitutionibus  principum  plenijfima  immunitas  tribute  eji. 

I  lay  not  the  leaft  ftrefs  on  the  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
the  firft  of  whom,  Julius  Caefar,  had  a  mind  to  have  it  thought  that 
he  derived  his  defcent  from  liilus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Aeneas,  if 
not  his  fon :  I  fay,  I  lay  no  Arefs  on  the  conceflions  made  to  the 
Ilienfes  in  Caefar's  time,  becaufe  the  Roman  fenate  were,  then,  fo  far 
awed  by  his  illegal  power,  and  had  fo  far  degenerated  from  the  noble 
freedom  of  their  anceftors,  as  to  beftow  the  groflfeft  flattery  upon  every 
whim,  which  the  wantonnefs  of  his  exaltation  could  fuggeft  to  him  : 
9  Paterc.  B.  i.  c.  9.        *  Plutarch's  life  of  Acmilias,        « Id.  ib.        b  In  lege,  j  7. 

And, 
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Andy  as  he  had  free  liberty  to  derive  his  defcent  from  any  hero  of 
antiquity  he  pleafed^  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  derive  it  from  Alexander, 
or  his  horfe  Bucephalus,  they  would  have  decreed  him  to  be  defcended, 
in  a  right  line,  from  either  of  thofe  heroes. 

I  have,  already,  lamented  the  lofs  of  the  many  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians>  whom  Dionyfius  has  quoted  to  prove  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy ;  and  muft,  now,  lament  the  lofs  of  Sifyphus  Cous,  Corinnus,. 
Dares  Phrygius,  Didys  Cretenfis,  apd  Syagrus^  whom  he  has  not 
quoted ;  and  of  whom  the  four  firft  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  writ  the  hiftory  of  it;  and  the  laft  treated  the  fame  fubje<3r 
in  verfe  many  years  before  Homer.  As  their  writings  were,  probably, 
in  being  at  the  time  Dionyfius  writ  hi&  hiftory,  if  they  had  contradided 
the  authors  he  quotes,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  this  con- 
tradition ;  though  he  was  under  no  neceffity  of  mentioning  theit 
conformity. 


F  f  2  THE 


THE 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

O  F 

piONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS. 

THE   SECOND    BOOK. 

TH  E  city  of  Rome  is  (ituated  in  the  weftem  parts  of 
Italy,  clofe  to  the  river  Tiber,  which  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhene  fea  about  the  middle  of  the  coaft ;  from 
which  fea,  the  city  is  diflant  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ftadia.  The  firft  known  pofleflbrs  of  this  fpot  were  certain 
Barbarians,  natives  of  the  country,  called  Siceli,  who  were, 
alfo,  mailers  of  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  whom  not 
a  few  vifible  monuments  remain  to  this  day ;  among  which, 
are,  even,  fome  names  of  places,  laid  to  be  Sicelian  names, 
winch  fhew  they,  formerly,  inhabited  this  country.  The 
Abori^es,  defcended  from  the  Oenotri,  who  inhabited 
'  the  fea  coaft  from  Taras  to  Pofidonia,  drove  out  this  people, 
and  pofleffed  themfelves  of  the  place.    Thefe  were  the  holy 

Annotations  on  the  Second  Book. 

'*  Tt)»  aire  Td^ailof  tt^i^  Uofititnutf  w»fKior.   Sec  the  235^''  annotation  on 
the  firft  book. 

youth, 
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youth,  cbnfecrated  to  the  gods,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
and  lent  out  by  their  parents,  as  it  is  faid,  to  inhabit  that 
country,  which  *  the  god  fliould  give  them.  The  Oenotri 
were  an  Arcadian  nation,  who  left  the  country,  then,  called 
Lycaonia,  and,  now,  Arcadia,  of  their  own  accord,  in  fearch 
of  a  better  under  the  conduct  of  Oenotrus,the  fon  of  Lycaon, 
from  whom  the  nation  received  its  name.  While  the  Abo- 
rigines were  in  poHHIion  of  thefe  parts,  the  firft,  who  co- 
habited with  them,  were  the  Pelafgi,  a  wandering  people, 
who  came  from  a  country,  then,  called  Haemonia,  and, 
now,  Theflaly,  where  they  had  lived  fome  time.  After  the 
Pelafgi,  came  the  Arcadians  from  the  city  of  Pallantium, 
who  had  chofen  for  their  leader,  Evander,  the  Ion  of  Mer- 
cury, and  of  the  nymph  Themis :  Thefe  built  a  village  upon 
one  of  the  feven  hills,  that  ftands  near  the  middle  of  Rome, 
caUing  the  place  Pallantium,  from  their  mother  city  in 
Arcadia.  Not  long  after,  Hercules,  coming  into  Italy,  in 
his  return  home,  with  his  army  from  Erythea,  fome  part  of  it, 
which  was  left  behind,  confrfting  of  Greeks,  fettled  near 
Pallantium,  upon  another  of  the  hills,  that,  now,  make  part 

**  T^o  n  A«/ju«ri».    Sure  the  Latin  des  dieuXt  generally.    Axiimmv  or  Aoei- 

tranflators    had  forgotten   what  our  fiut  is  explained  by  our  author  himfelf 

author  faid  in  the  firft  book,  concern-  in  the  place  beforementioned,  i  ^tos » 

ing  this  cuftom  of  confecrating  the  xoSowft-e^m*  «n-tA«vvajuwoi,  tbegody  to 

youth  to  fome  god,  and  then  fending  whom  tbey  bad  been  confecrated,  before 

them  out  in  fearch  of  the  country  that  they  were  fent  out.    As  moft  of  the 

god  fliould  give  them  •,  otherwife,  they  remarkable  things,  relating  to  the  pri- 

would  never  haverenderedthispaffage,  ginal  hiftory,  of  which  this  Js  only  a 

S'be  country^  which  fortune  Jhould  give  recapitulation,  have  been,  already,  ex- 

tbem.   However,  M.  ***  has  followed  plained  in  the  firft  book,  the  reader 

them ;  and  le  Jay  has  not  fuc.cecded  will  give  me  leave  to  refer  him  to  thofb 

jnuch  better  in  faying  yJw  lafrote£lion  annotations. 

of 
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of  the  city  of  Rome:  This  was,  then,  named,  by  the  in- 
habitants, the  Saturnian  hill;  but  is,  now,  called  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  by  the  Romans.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  were 
Epei, .  who  abandoned  the  city  of  Elis,  after  their  country 
had  been  laid  wafle  by  Hercules. 

II.  The  fixteenth  generation  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Albans  '  built  upon  both  thefe  places,  and  furrounded  them 
with  a  wall,  and  a  ditch :  For,  till  then,  there  were  only 
cottages  of  neatherds,  and  ihepherds,  and  huts  of  other 
herdfmen ;  the  land  thereabouts  yielding  plenty  of  grafs,  not 
only,  for  winter,  but,  al{b,for  fummer  pafhire,  by  reafon  of  the 
rivers,  that  refi-efh,  and  water  it-  The  Albans  were  a  mixed 
nation,  competed  of  Arcadians,  of  Pelafgi,  of thofe  Epei,  who 
came  from  Elis,  and,  laft  of  all,  of  the  Trojans,  who,  with 
Aeneas,  the  fon  of  Anchifes,  and  Venus,  came  into  Italy 
after  the  taking  of  Troy.  It  is  probable  that  fome  Bar- 
barians, alfo,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  die  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  mixed  with  thofe 
Greeks.  But  all  thefe  nations,  having  loft  their  national 
appellations,  were  called,  by  one  common  name,  Latines, 
from  Latinus,  who  had  been  king  of  this  country.  The 
city,  therefore,  was  built  by  thefe  nations,  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fecond  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  in  the  feventh  Olympiad.  -  The  leaders  of  this  colony 
were  twin  brothers,  and  of  the  royal  family  j  Romulus  being 

1'  lv9aau(gf>.  This  word  is  rendered  For  the  Albans  did  not  on\y  inhabit 

by  all  the  tranflators,  except  )e  Jay,  thefetwohiUs,  but  iff(/(^</ them  within 

Who  has  left  it  out,  as  if  our  author  the  walls  of  their  new  city.     And  this 

had  faid  nwiwth  wl:dch  is  not  enough :  is  the  fenfe  of  the  word  fwouu^tf. 

the 
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the  name  of  one,  and  Remu8  of  the  other :  By  the  mother's 
fide  they  were  defcended  from  Aeneas,  and,  confequently, 
Dardanidae.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  with  any  certainty,  who  was 
their  father:  However,  the  Romans  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  fons  of  Mars.  But  a  conteft  arifing  between  them 
about  the  command,  they  did  not  both  continue  leaders  of 
the  colony:  For,  one  of  them  being  (lain  in  the  battle, 
Romulus,  who  furvived,  became  the  founder  of  the  city, 
and  called .  it  after  his  own  name.  The  gr^t  numbers  of 
which  thi^  colony  had,  originally,  confifted,  when  fent  from 
Alba,  being,  now,  reduced  to  a  few,  die  remainder  amounted 
to  no  more  than  three  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horfe. 

III.  After  the  ditch,  therefore,  was  finiflied,  the  wall 
perfeded,  the  neceflary  ftrudure  of  the  houfes  completed, 
and  the  jundure  required  they  fliould  confider,  alfo,  what 
form  of  government  they  were  to  eftablifli^  Romulus  called, 
the  people  together  by  the  advice  of  his  grandfather,  who 
had  fuggefted  to  him  what  he  was  to  fay,  and  told  them  that, 
indeed,  "  the  city,  confidering  it  was,  newly,  built,  was,  fuf- 
"  ficiently,  adorned  both  with  public  and  private  edifices  : 
"  But  he  defired  they  would  all  confider  that  thefe  were 
<*  not  the  moft  valuable  things  in  cities  :  Fot,  neither,  in 
**  foreign  wars,  are  deep  ditches,  and  high  walls  fufficient 
<*  to  give  the  inhabitants  an  *  undifturbed  afllirance  of  their 

■♦•  ATTfiayfAneivtiltifttis  vV«Aij4"»  ir«f«-  afraid.  Is  as  little  exaft  with  regard  to 

tXf*-    The  tranflators  have  exprefled  the  thought,  as  to  the  Greek  words, 

this  fentence  difFerently.    Sylburgius  Un  rempart  entierement  fir  pour  metre  les 

has  I^d  certain  fpem  afferrey  which  I  am  Bourgois  a  cottvertt  in  M,  ***,  is  liable 

"  own 


(( 
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"  own  lafety,  but  only  to  feciire  them  from  being  iurprifed 
**  by  a  fudden  incuriion  of  the  eneihy ;  neither,  in  civil 
**  commotions,  can  private  houfes  afFord  a  fafe  retreat; 
thefe  being  contrived  for  the  comfort  of  leifure,  and 
tranquilUty,  and  neither  prevent  mifchief  in  thofe,  who 
**  *pradife  it  againfl:  their  neighbours,  nor  give  confidence 
**  to  thofe,  againfl  whom  it  is  pradifed:  That  no  city, 
**  hitherto,  fupported,  alone,  with  thefe  decorations,  ever 
**  attained  to  greatnefs,  and  a  lading  happinefs ;  nor,  from  a 
**  want  of  magnificence,  either  in  public,  or  private  build- 
**  ings,  wais  ever  hindered  from  being  great  and  happy : 
**  But,  he  told  them,  there  were  other  things,  that  pre- 
"  ferve,  and  aggrandize  cities :  In  foreign  wars,  ftrength  in 
*t  arms ;  which  is  acquired  by  courage,  and  exercife ;  and, 
**  in  civil  commotions,  unanimity  among  the  citizens.  This, 
"  he  faid,  the  temperance,  and  juftice  of  each  particular 
**  citizen  would,  moft  effedually,  adminifter  to  the  whole 
"  body:  That  thofe,  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  exercife 
"  of  arms,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  mafters  of  their  paf- 
"  fions,  are  the  greateft  ornaments  to  their  country ;  and 

to  the  lad  of  thofe  exceptions.    Oh  ne  of  KriCvMuMir,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the 

devoit  pas  compter  d*etre  enfeurete.,  is  editions,    has,  -in  a  great  meafure, 

better  in  le  Jay.     It  is  certain  that  cleared  up  the  fenfe.    But  there  is  one 

cmim»f  vVo^>14'K  figniBes  more  than  word,  which  that  manufcript  has  fuf- 

fafety  %  it  fignifies  fecurity.  fered  to  remain,  and  which  none  of 

J"  To  «5rig,A«uev,  etc.  Stephens,  Ca-  thofe  learned   men  have  thought  of 

faubon,  and  Portus,  after  great  pains  altering,  that  is,  |3fCitxf>«e<,  which  can 

to  reftore  this  fentence,  have  left  it  have  nothing  to  do  here :  For  which 

out  of  joint.     The  reafon  is,  they  had  reafon,  I  would  fubftitutc  ^ZitrnxtM  in 

never  feen  the  Vatican  manufcript,  its  room, 
which,  by  reading  t)r«S»Atv«v,  inllead 

<'  thefe 
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**  thefe  arc  the  men,  wlio  provide  both  the  commonweddi 
**  with  impregnable  walls,  and  thcmfdves  with  a  fafe  retreat. 
**  That  the  form  of  government  fupplies  thofe,  who  have, 
**  prudently,  inftituted  it,  with  *men  of  bravery,  and  juftice, 
"  and  who  prafStife  every  other  virtue;  while,  on  the  other 
'^  fi.de,  bad  inftitutions  render  m^  cowardly,  and  rapacious, 
"  and  the  flaves  of  foul  defires.  He  added,  diat  he  had 
"  been  informed  by  men  of  age,  and  great  knowledge  in 
**  hiftory,  that  of  many  numerous  colonies,  planted  in  fruitful 
"  countries,  j(bme,  by  falling  into  ieditions,  had  been,  im- 
*'  mediately,  dcftroyed;  odicrs,  after  a  {hort  refiflance,  forced 
"  to  become  fubjed:  to  thctf  neig^ours,  and  ^to  exdiange 
"  both  their  fruitful  country  for  a  barren  land,  and  their 
"  liberty  for  ilavery :  While  others,  lefs  nunierous,  fetded 
^'  in  places,  not  altogether  fertil,  have,  in  the  firft  place, 
5*  continued  to  be  free  themfclves,  and,  afterwards,  to  com-* 
*^  mand  others :  AjkI  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  numerous 

^*  Uax^0L9  hj   etc.    Hudfon  has  of  chefe  iaterpretationsis  beftfupport- 

given  us  various  Latin  tranflations  of  cd  by  the  words  of  the  text, 
this  fcntence;  two  of  which  have  been        ^*  Tnf  ^H^a^m  xM^n*  iia?<\^AAau 

followed  by  the  French  tranflators.  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in  this  place. 

But  every  one  of  thefe  verfions  fup-  which  I  have,  very  feldom,  allowed 

pofes  that  our  author  intended  to  malce  tnyfelf.    There  is  fuch  a  felfenefs  ia 

the  men  of  bravery,  and  juftice  fcrvc  this  expreffion,  «y7i  tik  k^h-Hmq^  X««<^ 

as  models  to  the  legiflators :  Whereas,  xn^  ;c«?^»*  '^^XJVf  Afl^^A<^|««9•«l,  that  I 

I  underftand  his  fenfe  to  be  that  the  cannot  think  our  author,  who  was  fo 

form    of  government,   inftituted  by  juft  a  critic,  as  well  as  fo  accurate  a 

thefe  legiQators,  will  infpire  the  others  writer,  could  ever  fuffcr  this  expreflion 

with  bravery,   and  a  love  of  juftice.  to  efcape  from'^his  pen.     The  fmall 

And  this,  I  think,  is  confirmed  by  alteration  I  would  make  in  reading 

what  he  fays  prefently  after,  that  the  tn»  x«««»*  «p»  ^J  Tw;t:?  ''<*^a«|««9-«m, 

happinefs,  or  unhappinefs,  of  colonies  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  to  correct 

is  owing  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  this  inaccuracy  of  expreflion,  without 

their  different  forms  of  government,  making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe, 
^ut  the 'reader  will  determine  which  i 

Vol,  I.  G  g  **  colonies, 
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^  colonies,  and  the  happinefs  of  thofe,  that  were  lefs  fo, 
^  flowed  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  form  of  their  re- 
^  fpedive  governments.  If,  therefore,  there  was  but  one 
^  fort  of  government  received  by  all  men,  and  calculated  to 
^  render  cities  happy,  the  choice  would  not  be  difficult:  But 

*  he  was  told,  he  faid,  there  were  various  forms  of  govem- 
^  ment  both  among  the  Greeks, '  and  Barbarians  ;  of  all 

*  which,  three  were,  chiefly,  commended  by  thofe,   who 

*  had  experienced  them :  However,  that  *  none  of  them 
^  was  perfed:,  each  having  fome  inbred  evils-,  that  accom- 
^  pany  it,  which  created  great  difficulty  in  the  choice.  He, 
^  therefore,  defired  them  to  deliberate  at  leifure,  and  let  him 

*  know,  whether  they  would  be  governed  by  a  fingle  perfon, 
^  or  by  a  few;  or,   whether  they  would,  'under  proper 

laws,  commit  the  adminiflration  of  the  commonwealth  to 
^  the  whole  body  of  the  people  :  And,  which  form  of  go- 

*  vernment  foever  you  fhall  think  fit  to  eflablifli,  (ays  he,  I 


mAix^ivit,  vr^offcifoit  i%  rivets  iKoc^fi  Kt}fObf 
trvftOuTKf.  I  do -not  fo  much  wonder 
that  the  other  commentators  have  not 
taken  notice  of  the  analogy  between 
our  author,  and  •Polybius,  in  treating 
this  fubjeft,  as  that  Cafaubon,  who  has 
publifhed  a  very  fine  edition  of  the 
latter,  Ihould  not  remember  it :  How- 
ever, as  I  have  tranflated  that  frag- 
ment of  Polybius,  it  would  be  inex- 
cufable  in  me  not  to  lay  that  paffage 
before  the  reader,  that  he  may  fee  in 
what  manner  our  author  has  taken  the 
fenfe,  without  taking  the  words.    Po- 


lybius fays,  Uctv  aiof  woXiho^  «ftVAw, 

ytyvilai.  And,  again,  Tfi^y  woaHh^v 
cvfyi}ftlm  xalet  ^vo'tf  sxa^if,  xctt  w^^tTrilati 
TK  K»iua.  I  believe  the  reader  will  find 
that,  notwithftanding  the  thought  in 
both  is  the  fame,  our  author  has  much 
the  advantage  in  the  exprcffion. 

^*  £<7f  vojusfc  Keclob^¥iffafAi¥oty  etc.  If  the 
reader  pleafes  to  compare  the  text,  as 
it  Hands  in  the  Vatican  manufcript, 
*with  the  reading  of  the  editions,  he 
will  fee  how  much  we  are  beholden  to 
that  manufcript  for  the  reftitution  of 
this  period. 


•  B.  Yl.  p.  458. 


«  (hall, 
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"  fliall,  readily,  comply  with  it,  and  neither  think  myfelf 
"  unworthy  to  command,  nor  refufe  to  obey.  I  am  fatisfied 
"  with  the  honors  you  have  conferred  on  me,  firft,  by  ap- 
**  pointing  me  leader  of  the  colony,  and,  afterwards,  by 
"  giving  my  name  to  the  city :  For,  of  thefe,  neither  a 
"  foreign  war,  nor  a  civil  diflenfion,  neither  time,  that 
"  deftroyer  of  all  great  things,  nor  any  other  ftroke  of  angry 
"  fortune  can  deprive  me :  But,  thefe  honors,  both  living, 
**  and  dead,  I  fhall  enjoy  for  ever." 

IV.  This^as  the  fpeech,  that  Romulus,  by  the  diredion, 
as  I  have  faid,  of  his  grandfather,  made  to  the  people :  And 
they,  having  confulted  together  by  themfelves,  returned  this 
anfwer ;  "  We  do  not,  at  ail,  defire  a  new  form  of  govern- 
**  ment,  nor  to  change  That,  which  our  anceftors  have  ap- 
"  proved  of  as  the  beft,  and  delivered  down  to  us :  In  this,  we 
"  fhew,  both  a  deference  for  the  fenfeof  oiu*  elders*  whofe  great 
"  prudence  we  admire  in  eftablifhing  it,  and  our  own  ^tif- 
"  faction  in  our  prefent  condition :  For  we  could  not,  with 
"  reafon,  find  fault  with  an  inftitution,  that*has  afforded 
"  us,  under  our  kings,  the  greateft  of  human  bleflin^^ 
**  liberty,  and  the  command  of  others.  This,  therefore, 
"  is  our  refolution  concerning  the  form  of  government : 
'*  And  this  honor,  we  conceive,  none  has  fo  good  a  tide  to, 
"  as  yourfelf,  by  reafon  of  your  being  of  the  royal  family, 
*'  as  well  as  of  your  virtue;  but,  above  all,  becaufe  you  have 
**  been  the  leader  of  our  colony,  and  have  convinced  us  of 
"  your  great  fpirit,  and  great  prudence ;  not  fb  much  by 
**  your  words,  as  by  your  adions."    Romulus,  hearing  this, 

G  g  2  faid  J 
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faid ;  "  It  was  a  great  fatisfadion  to  him  to  be  judged 
"  worthy  of  the  kingdom :  But  that  he  Hiould  not  accept 
"  that  honor  until  the  gods  fhould,  by  favourable  omens, 
**  confirm  their  choice.** 

V.  And  they,  aHo,  approving  of  this,  he  appointed  a  day, 
in  which  he  defigned  to  confult  the  gods  concerning  the 
conamand  they  had  oiFered  him :  And,  when  the  time  was 
come,  he  role  by  break  of  day,  and  went  out  of  his  tent : 
Then,  (landing  abroad,  "in  a  void  place,  after  the  cuftomary 
Sacrifice,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter,  the  king,  and  to  die  rdl  of  the 
gods,  whom  he  had  chofen  for  the  patrons  of  this  colony, 
that,  if  it  was  their  pleafure  he  (hould  be  king  of  the  city, 
they  would  reveal  it  by  fome  heavenly  figns :  This  prayer 
being  ended,  a  flafh  of  lightning  ran  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  The  Romans,  upon  the  information,  either  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  or  of  their  anceftors,  "look  upon  the  lightning, 

'^*  £ir  Kotioiecf  x^(nf.   I  much  doubt  an  aufpicious  amen,  is  much  more 

Hhcthcr  this  fignifies  en  mn  lieu  fur^  as  plaufible  (according  to  the  aftrono- 

M.  *  *  *  has  rented  it,  after  the  ex-  my  then  received)  than  that  gram^ 

ample  of  the  Latin  tranflators ;  be-  matical  reafon^  given  by  ^  Plutarch, 

caufe,  owr  author  fays  nothing  con-  who  fays-  that  Jtnijter  is  derived  from 

cerning  the  confecration'of  the  place.  Jinere.     It  muft  be  otfferved  that  the 

ihave  chofen  rather  to  render  it  a  void  Romans  looked  upon  the  figns,  that 

flaee,  that  is,  a  place  free  frem  awf  oh-  appeared  on  their  left,  tobe  favoun^Ie^ 

firu£lion\  in  the  fame  manner  as  **  A-  and  that  the  Greeks  looked  on  Thofc> 

riftophanes  fays  tv  %ai<n^m ;  and  as  ^Li*  that  appeared  on  their  right,  to  be  fo : 

vy  ufcs  the  word  purus^   Pcfiero  die  The  reafon  of  which  ditterencc,  was, 

Jignis  collatis  dimicaturum  puro  ac  pa-  that  the  fiDrmer  turned  their  faces  to 

ienti  eampa.  the  eaft  in  performing  thefe  augural 

>'•  Ti6i»7a»  *  p*;u«ioi,    etc.     The  ceremonies;    and  the  latter,    to  the 

reafon,  given  by  our  author,  why  the  north.     This  paffage  of  our  author 

Romans  looked  upon  the  lightning,  proves  the  firft;  to  which  I  fhall  add 

that  appeared  on  the  left  hand,  to  be  another,  out  of « Livy,'  relating  to  the 

^lUut;^.  f.  320.        «  B.  xxiv.  c.  14.        '  Rom.  Qoacf.        « B.  i.  c.  1 8. 

that 
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that'paiies  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  a  happy  omen : 
Their  reafon  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  the  beft  ieat, 
and  ftation  for  thofe,  who  make  augural  obfervations,  is 
That,  which  looks  towards  the  eafl ;  from  whence,  both 
the  fun,  and  moon  rife,  as  well  as  the  planets,  and  fixed  Aars  ^ 
and  the  revdution  of  the  heavens,  by  which  all  things  con^ 
tained  in  them  are,  £)metimes,  above  the  earth,  and,  fome- 
times,  beneath  it,  from  thence  begins  its  circular  motion  r 
Now,  to  thofe,  who  turn  their  faces  to  the  caft,  the  northetxr 
parts  of  the  world  are  on  the  left ;  and  the  fouthem,  on  the 
right ;  and  the  former  are  looked  upon  as  more  honourable 
than  the  latter :  For,  in  the  northern  parts,  the  pole  of  the 
^s,  upon  which  the  earth  turns,  is  elevated;  and,  and  of 
the  fWe  circles,  which  incompafa  the  fphcre,  That,  called 
the  ardic  circle,  always  appears  on  that  fide ;  while,  in  the 
ibuthern  parts,  the  other,  called  the  antarAic  circle,  is 
deprefled,  and  invifible  to  us.  There  is  reafon,  therefore,  to* 
look  upon  thofe  figns  in  the  heavens,  and  the  air,  to  be  the* 
beft,  which  appear  on  the  beft  fide  t  And  fince,  thofe  parts,, 
that  are  turned  towards  the  eaft,  have  the  pre-eminence 

inauguration  of   Numa  Pompilius  :  caft.     And,  that  the  Greeks  turned 

jiugur  ad  lae^sm  ejus^  capiu  velaUj  their  faces  to  the  north,  upon  thefe. 

fedem  cepity   de^trd  manu  baculum  fin'e  occafions,  may  be  proved  by  many 

nodo  aduncum  tenens^  quern  lituum  appel-  paffages  out  of  their  moft  approved" 

laveruni.     Inde  ubi  froJpeSiu  in  urbem  writers  \   but  I  (hall  content  myfelf* 

agrumque  capto^  deos  precatus^  regionem  with  This  of  ^  Homer,  who  makes 

^  orienie  ad  otcafum    determinavit ;  Heiftor  fay  thus  to  Folydamas, 
dextras  ad  mmditm-  partes^   laevas  ad  *i     n  n        *    r  ^%m^.^^ 

feptentrtonem  effe  dtxtt.     By  this,    it      ^.^  .       *  ^  •       ^     \^   *  ^^^  y/. 
appears  that  his  face  was  turned  to  the      ^^,^^\  ^^^  '^'^^  ^^^\  ^^Z  x!a-«  «.^!..i^ 

^  Iliad  ft.  3^.  23a. 

over; 
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over  the  weftern  parts,  and  of  the  eaftcm  parts  themfelves, 
the  north-eaft  are  higher  than  the  fouth-weft,  thofe  ought 
to  be  efteemed  the  bcft.  But  fome  write  that  the  anceftors 
of  the  Romans  long  ago,  and,  before  they  had  learned  it 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  looked  upon  the  lightning,  that  came 
from  the  left,  as  a  happy  omen :  For,  they  fay,  that,  when 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  was  warred  upon,  and  befieged 
by  the  Tyrrheniaiis  under  the  command  of  Mezentius,  their 
king,  and  upon  the  point  of  flying  out  of  the  town  for  the 
laft  time,  his  affairs  being,  now,  defperate, .  he  prayed  to 
Jupiter,  and  to  the  reft  of  the  gods,  with  lamentation,  to 
incourage  this  fally  with  fome  happy  omens;  and,  "  the 
iky  being  clear;  it  lightened  on  the  left  j  and  that  this  battle, 
being  attended  with  a  moft  happy  event,  his  pofterity,  ever 
after,  looked  upon  this  flgn  as  fortunate. 

VI.  After  Romulus,  tlierefore,  had,  upon  that  occafion, 
received  the  fandlion  of  heaven,  he  called  the  people  toge- 
dier ;  and,  having  given  them  an  account  of  the  aulpicious 
omens,  he  was  chofen  king  by  them,  and  inftituted  this 
cuftom  to  be  obferved  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  that  none  of 
them  (hould  accept  the  dignity  of  king,  or  any  other  ma- 
giftracy,  until,  even  the  gods  had  given  a  fign  of  their  ap- 
probation :  And  this  cuftom,  relating  to  the  aufpices,  con- 
tinued to  be,  long,  obferved  by  the  Romans,  not  only,  under 

>*'  Atiftat  HfK nrm  afirtfm  «e$-;«t|'aH  by  Remulus.  Afcanius  addrefles  his 
T«*  y(«»t».  This  tradition  Virgil  has  prayers  to  Jupiter,  after  which,  (Virgil 
adapted  to  the  f»K?</*<^  of  Afcanius,    fays, 

when  he  was  befi^ed  by  the  Rutuli,  jiudiity  et  caeligenitor  de  parte  ferena 
coounanded  by  Tumus,  and  infulted        Intonuit  laevuoi. 

s  Acp.  ix.  f,  630. 

their 
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their  kings,  but,  alfo,  after  the  diflblution  of*  monarcSiy,  in 
the  ele<Slions  of  their  confiils,  praetors,  and  other  legal 
magiftrates :  But  it  is  difufed  at  this  time,  the  appearance 
of  it  being  preferved  only  for  form  fake :  For,  thofe,  who 
are  defigned  magiftrates,  pafs  the  night  in  tents,  and,  rifing 
by  break  of  day,  perform  their  prayers  in  the  open  air; 
then,  'f  fome  of  the  augurs  prefent,  who  are  paid  by  the 
public,  declare  that  a  flafli  of  lightning  from  the  left,  which 
had  not  happened,  fignifies  the  approbation  of  the  gods ; 
and  they,  having,  by  this  report,  received  the  omen,  depart, 
in  order  to  enter  upon  their  magiftracies.  Some  looking 
upon  this  alone  as  fufficient,  that  no  contrary,  or  forbidding 
omens  had  appeared ;  others,  even,  in  oppofition  to  the  will 
of  heaven  prohibiting  their  ele6tion,  and,  fometimes,  by 
violence,  rather  feize,  than  receive  their  dignities :  By  which 
means,  many  armies  of  the  Romans  have  been,  utterly,  de- 

• 

"3*  Twit  ^a(Ofluv  T»w  •{viWjtaT«»,  of  any  defign  to  flatter  Auguftus,  fincc 

etc.     This  fundtion  of  the  augurs  to  no  man  ever  ufed  greater  violence  than 

obfcrvc  the  heavenly  figns,  was  called,  he,   in  extorting  his  firft  confulfhip 

by  the  Romans,  fervare  de  coelo :  The  from  the  fenat^.     He  was  at  the  head 

difufe  of  wWchis  cenfurcd,  with  great  of  an  army,  raifed  by  his  country  to 

fpirit,  by  ^  Lucan,  oppofe  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Marc 

iSr^rcoelam  fervare /rrrf;  i^  auffirefurd.,  Antony,     when  hc   fent   fome    of  his 

Et  laeta^juramur  ^es,  M^ftniftro.  ^f^^^"  to  thcfcnate  to  demand,  rather 

than  to  defire  the  confulfliip.  This  im- 

The  difufe  of  this  farce  was,  indeed,  of  pcrious  manner  of  applying  to  the  fe- 

no  great  cpnfequence :  But  the  vio-  nate,  being  received  with  the  indigna- 

lence,  ufed  in  eledlions,  which  our  au-  tion  it  delerved,  » one  of  thefe  officers 

thor,  prefently,  complains  of,  proved  laid  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  and  had 

fatal  to   the  liberty  of  Rome;  as  it  the  infolencetofay tothefenate,  "^^If 

muft  be  to  That  of  every  country,  '*  You  will  not  give  the  confulfhip  ta 

where  it  is  praftifed.     By  this  time,  I  «  Caefar,  This  Ihall^*' 
hope,  the  reader  will  acquit  our  author 

*  B.  V.  f.  395,        i  SuctOB.  Hfc  of  Auguftus,  c.  26.        ^  Dion  Caffiuf,  B.  xlvi.  p.  363. 

ftroycd 
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ftroyed  at  knd ;  many  fleets  have  been  loft,  with  all  their 
people,  at  fea;  ancj  other  great  and  dreadful  calamities 
have  befallen  the  commonwealth;  fbrae  in  foreign  wars; 
and  others  in  civil  diflenfions :  But  the  moft  remarkable 
and  the  grcateft  happened,  even,  in  my  time,  when  Lkanius 
CraiTus,  a  man  inferior  to  no  commander  of  his  age,  led  his 
•army  againft  the  Parthians,  contrary  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  innumerable  omens,  that  oppofed  his 
expedition.  But  a  great  deal  might  be  faid  concerning  the 
contempt  of  the  gods,  that  prevails  among  fome  people  at 
this  time. 

VII.  Romulus,  who  wa?,  thus,  chofen  king  by  the  con- 
currence both  of  gods,  and  men,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  military  accomplifhm«it8,  and  perfonal  bravery, 
and,  "^extremely,  capable  of  inftituting  the  moft  peifed  fort 

H-  mxilHav  i^fiyna-eKS'ai  njv  K^alt^viv  which,  though  it  does  not  quite  come 

0§o»iji*«lS7of.     Portus,     and    the  two  up  to  our  author's  fenfe,  is,  vaftly, 

French  tranflators  have  given  this  fenfe  nearer  to  it,  than  the  other  tranflations. 

to  thefe  words.  Of  great  prudence  in  the  The  reader  will  obfcnre,  I  dare  fay, 

government  of  tbejiate.    This  I  do  not  with  fatisfaftion,  that  our  author  calls 

take  to  be  the  fenfe  of  this  paflage ;  the  government,  inftituted  by  Romu- 

though  I  know  that  t^ny^Aui  tu»  n«-  lus,  the  moft  pcrfeft  fort  of  govern- 

Ao3r«yy«<roy  in  the  firft  book  of  Thucy-  ment  5  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 

dides  fignifies  to  govern  Pelofonnefus :  a  mixed  government,  compofed  of 

But,  if  we  are  to  give  that  fenfe  to  the  monarchy,  ariftocracy^and  democracy, 

word  in  this  place,  what  becomes  of  This  is  the  conftitution  fo  much  ex- 

Tuy  KPoLlt^nf  ?    I  have,  therefore,  tranf-  tolled  by  ^  Polybius,  and  other  great 

Jatea  it  according  to  the  explication  writers  of  antiquity,  and  is,  nearly,  the 

Suidas  gives  of  the  word  j  to  tlnyn^^-  fame  with  That  inftituted  by  Lycurgus 

cS-at,  i^kck  A.f>€iv  T«  v£fi  m  ay^oHciv  ii  at  Sparta,  about  a  hundred  years  be- 

axtforlcf,  x«i  itiac%HM  avht  ut^t  wr  wv*  fore,  whiciv  lafted  no  lefs  than  (even 

^af^vlai.    Sylburgius  has  faid  in  rtfub-  hundred,  without  any  confiderable  al- 

licu   optime  inftituendd  prudentijfmus  *^  teration. 

of 
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of  government.  I  fliall  relate  fuch  of  his  civile  and  military 
adions,  as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  hiflory :  And  fliall, 
firft,  fpeak  of  the  form  of  government  he  inftitiited,  which 
I  look  upon,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  moft  felf-fufficient,  to 
anfwer  all  the  en4»  both  of  peace,  and  war*  This  was  the 
plan  of  it:  After  he  had  divided  all  the  people  into  three 
parts,  he  appointed  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  to  be  the 
chief  of  each  of  them  :  Then,  he  fubdivided  each  of  thefe 
three  parts  into  ten  others,  and  appointed  as  many  of  the 
braveft  men  to  be  the  leaders  of  thefe  alfo :  The  greater 
divifions  he  called  tribes ;  and  the  lefler,  curiae  j  as  they 
are  called,  even,  at  this  day.  Thefe  names  may  be,  thus, 
tranilated  into  Greek;  a  Tribe^  by  '5*uXrj  and  T^trjva  and 

»5"  ^\n  tflfti  tjitIuc.     There  is  no  tk /3  t«  w  jjf «iuivoif .    1  am  afraid  That 

doubt  but  (pv\n  fignifies  a  tribe.     But  gentleman  quoted  this  paflage  of  PJu- 

»rgnlvg  Cigmfits  a  third  pari  of  a  tribe :  tarch,   as  well  as  another,   already, 

T^itJu;   tfrt    T«  Tfilor   fAffo?  Tfif  ^uAiif.  taken  notice  of  by  me  in  a  former 

Harpocration,     So  that,  our  author  "^  note,  from  fome  French  tranflation> 

muft  hav^  taken  this  word  for  the  and  not  from  the  Greek  text,  which 

third  part    of  the  Roman    people,  he  could  not,  poflibly,  have  miftaken. 

which  it,  certainly,  was.    I  find  a  note  *j«7^<flt)  which  follows,  is,  beyond  all 

in  Hudfon,  upon  this  occafion,  in  doxibtj  the  third  part  of  a  tribe.  <^f»l(tci 

which  ^  Graevius  is  quoted  to  prove  %9t  f  rgilov  [At^og  rtjg  ^uAjjc.    Harpocra- 

that  the  Aeolians  faid  mnTrvg^  inftead  tion»     But  this  muft  be  underftood  of 

of  t{it7v?,  frorti  whence,  the  Roman's  the  Athenian  tribes :  For  it  is  certain 

had  their  wofd,  tribus^     To  confirm  that  a  Curia^   which  our  author  ha$ 

this,  M.  •  •  •,  after  mentioning  this  explained  by  the  word  (p^al^iccj  was 

obfervation  ol^  Graevius^  quotes  Plu-  the  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  tribe.  This 

tarch  to  (hew  that  the  Aeolians  made  fubdivifion  of  the  tribes  into  Curiae 

tkfe  of  0  inftead  of*.   I  have  this  place  admits  of  no  doubt.     The  firft  divi- 

of  Plutarch,  now,  before  me,  and  find  fion  of  the  people  into  tribes  is  not,  fo 

iic  fays  juft  the  contrary,  viz.  that  the  generally,  allowed^  bccaufe  ^Livy  calls 

Aeolians  ufed  IT  inftead  of  05  his  words  them   centurias  equitum:    *i  He  calls 

^fc  thefe,  •  wfltf'  iffiiv  tok  AioA«wtf-iy,  MfV  them,  again,  by  that  name  in  relating 

■  Rom.  ant.  Pracf.        »  Xv/mfoc.  B.  vi.  p.  694.        ^  See  the  261*  annot.  on  the  firft  book* 
rB.i.  c.  13.       sB.  i.  c.  36.       > 

Vol.  I»  H  h  a  Curia^ 
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a  Curiay  by  ^^ocI^m  and  Ao^of ;  f^  commanders  of  the  Tribes^ 
by  $uXar^x°^  ^^^  T^^^^ot^oty  whom  the  Romans  call  Tribuni^ 
and  fhe  commanders  of  the  curiae^  hy^^ul^M^^oi  and  Aoyctyoif 
whom  they  call  Curiones  j  '^  thefe  curiae  were,  again,  divided 


the  affair  of  Attius  Navius.  But,  we* 
are  not  to  wonder  that  Livy  contra- 
difts  our  author,  when  he  contradi6ls 
hinifclf :  For,  in  fpeaking  of  the  law, 
promoted  by  the  tribunes  concerning 
the  creation  of  four  pontifs,  and  five 
augurs,  all  plebeians,  '  he  calls  them 
tres  ant i quae  tribusy  RamnenfeSy  TitienfcSy 
Luceres. 

^(Of  *v?k'.  There  is  a  note  in  Hudfon, 
in  which  •  Graevius  is,  alfo,  quoted, 
upon  this  occafion,  for  faying  that  our 
author  atiquidbumanipajfus  ejiy  and  that 
no  hiftorian  but  himfelf  mentions  this 
divifion  of  the  curiae  into  decuriae  5 
and  that  Polybius,  and  Varro,  fay  the 
turmae  were  divided  into  decuriae. 
This  note  M.  *  **  has  tranflatcd  lite- 
rally.  I  will  fuppofe  that  ao  other 
author  mentions  this  divifion  of  the 
curiae.  Is  he  not  the  only  author, 
alfo,  who  mentions  many  other  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  original  confti- 
tutiOB  of  the  Romans  ?  And,  are  any 
of  thefe  diftelicved  becaufe  he  alone 
relates  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Even 
'  Graevius  himfelf  mentions  many 
things,  that  rely,  fblely,  on  his  au- 
thority. I  know  no  author,  from 
whom  we  could  have  cxpedled  an  ac- 
count of  this  original  divifion  of  the 
Roman  people^  but  Livy,  and  Plu- 
tarch in  his  life  of  Romulus.  As  to 
the  firft,  we  have  feen  in  the  preceding 
note,  what  a  contradiftory  account  he 


gives  of  it    And  Plutarch  fays,  only, 
that  Romulus  divided  all  the  people, 
who  were  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  into 
legions ;  and  that  each  legion  confifted 
otthree  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hun- 
dred horfe.  As  Graevius  has  not  men- 
tionod  the  place  in  Polybius,  to  which 
he  refers,  itmuft  be  in  the  ^fixth  book„ 
where,  in   fpeaking  of  the  military 
conftitution  of  the  Romans,  he  fays 
they  divide  the  horfe  into  ten  turmae^ 
which  he  calls  ia«i  j  and,  after  he  has 
given  an  account  of  their  method  of 
chufing  their  officers,  he  fays  thefe 
officers  are  called  decuriones  \    from 
whence,  I  fuppofe,  Graevius  concluded, 
that  the  turmae  were  divided  into  de- 
curiae^  which,  I  dare  fay,  was  fo.  But 
Polybius  fpeaks,  all  along,  of  the  mi- 
litary inftitutions,  that  were  ia  ufe  in 
his  time  ;  and  this  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  original  divifion  of  the 
people  made  by  Romulus.     The  pat 
fage  Graevius    refers    to  in   Varroy 
though  he  has  not  mentioned  it,  can 
be  no  odicr  than  this  \  "  Turma^  terma 
eji :  E  in  U  aiiit:  S^ucd  terdem  equites  ex 
tribus  tribubus  TatienftumjRhamnenftum^ 
etLuctrumfiebant.  Itaque  primiftngida- 
rium  decuriarum  decuriones  diBi :  qui  ab 
eo  ftgulis  turmis^  funt  etiam  nunc  temi. 
This  pafl^age  of  Varro  proves  that  the 
turmae  vftTc    divided    into  decuriae  r 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  curiae 
were  not,  alfo,  divided  into  decuriae : 
However,  it,  plainly,  ihews  that  the 
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by  him  into  ten  parts,  each  having  its  own  leader,  called,  in 
the  language  of  their  countiy,  Decurio.  The  people  being, 
thus,  diftributed  into  tribes,  and  curiae,  he  divided  the 
land  into  thirty  equal  portions,  and  gave  one  of  them  to 
each  curia,  having,  firft,  fet  apart  as  much  of  it,  as  was . 
fufficient,  for  the  fecrifices,  and  temples,  and,  alfo,  referved 
fome  part  of  the  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  This  was 
one  divifion,  made  by  Romulus,  both  of  the  men,  and  the 
lai^d,  whidi  eftablifhed  the  greatefl  equality  among  them 
all." 

VIII.  The  other  was  of  the  men  only,  and  diflxibuted  the 
good  offices,  the  honors,  and  dignities,  of  which  I  fhall,  now^ 
give  an  account :  He  diftinguifhed  thofe,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  birth,  and  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  whom 
he  knew  to  be  rich  in  the  account  of  thofe  times,  and  had 
children,  from  the  obfcure,  the  mean,  and  the  poor.  Thofe 
of  the  lower  rank,  he  called  Flebetam^  whom  the  Greeks 
would  call  A)jp7^^o^>  common  people ;  and  thofe  of  the  higher. 
Fathers ;  either  becaufe  they  were  elder  than  the  others,  or 
becaufe  they  had  children,  or  from  their  high  birth,  or  for 

^atienfes^RbamnenfeSyZCi^lMceres'frirt  each  tribe  condfted  of  iioo  men;, 

not  centuriae  equitum,  as  Livy  calls  Each  of  thefe  tribes  he,  again,  divided 

them,  but  tribes.    "We  have  feen  from  into  ten  curiae ;  every  curiae^  there- 

our  author,   and  Plutarch,  that  the  fore,   confifted  of  no  men:  Thefe, 

number  of  men,  originally,  confifted  he  fubdivided  into  ten  dttcuriaiy  con- 

of  3300 :  Three  hundred  of  which  lifting  each  of  1 1  men :  Now,  as  the 

were  horfe.    Now,  this  precife  num-  number  of  horfe  amounted  to  300, 

ber  of  three  hundred  horfe  feems  to  take  one  man  out  of  each  decuriae, 

have  been  derived  from  the  divifion  and  you  have  the  300  horlemen. 
of  the  curiae  into  decuriae.    I  Ihallex-  3  tribes,  each  1 100  =  3300. 

plain  myfelf.    Romulus  divided  thefe  30  curiae,  each   no  =:  3300. 

3300  into  three  tribes}  confequently,         300  decuriae,  each  11  =:  3300. 

H  h  2  all 
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all  thefe  reafons ;  having,  probably,  taken  the  example  from 
the  fyftem  of  government,  which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  at 
Athens.  For  the  Athenians  divided  their  people  into  two 
parts,  and  called  thofe,  who  were  diftinguiflbed  by  their 
birth,  and  fortunes,  Ewr«]^<J«;,  well-born ;  to  whom  the  ad- 
miniAration  of  the  government  was  committed ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  people,  who  had  no  fliare  in  it,  Ay^oixot,  Hujband- 
mmz  But,  in  procefe  of  time,  thefe,  alfo,  were  admitted  to 
the  magiftracy.  Thofe,  who  give  the  moft  probable  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  government,  fey,  that,  for  thefe  reafbns, 
thofe  perfons  were  *'  called  Fathers^  and  their  pofterity,. 
Patricians :  But  others,  confidering  the  thing  in  the  light 
their  own  envy  places  it,  in  order  to  calumniate  the  Romans, 
as  if  they  were,  ignobly,  defcended,  fay  they  were  not  called 
Patricians,  for  the  rcafpns  I  have  allcdged,  but,  becaufe  thefe 
only  could  name  their  fathers  j  as  if  all  the  reft  were  fugitives,, 
and  unable  to  fliew  that  their  fathers  were  free  men.  Ta 
prove  which,  they  fay  that,  whenever  their  kings  thought 
proper  tx>  affcmble  the  Patricians,  the  cryers  called  them 
both  by  th^ir  own  names,  and  the  names  of  their  fathers  ;. 
while  officers,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  fummoned  the 
Plebeians  all  at  once  to  the  aflemblies,  by  the  found  of  oxens 
horns.  But  neither  is  the  calling  of  the  Patricians,  by  the 
cryers,  any  argument  of  their  nobility,  nor  the  (bund  of  the 
horn,  any  mark  of  the  ignoblenefs  of  the  Plebeians :  The 

«7'  KX«dii*«i  9»u  nt  tni^eit  ««»»«    braced,  Patres  arte  ah  bonore,  patri- 
vcPtfaft  xai  Tw  M  yttKf  «v7«*r,  Tral^nuuf.    cftqueprpgmes  eoruw  apfeUatu 
This  opinioa  "llivy  has,  alfo,  im- 

•  B.  i.  c.  8. 

former 
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former  being  defigned  for  an  honor,  and  the  latter  for  ex- 
pedition. Since  it  was  not  pofllble,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  call 
tvery  one  of  the  plebeians  by  name. 

IX.  After  Romulus  had  diftinguiflied  thoie  of  foperior 
rank  from  their  inferiors,  he  inftituted  laws,  by  which  the 
duty  of  each  was  prefcribed.  He  appointed  the  patricians^ 
to  be  priefls,  magiilrates,  and  judges,  to  afliA  him  in  the 
adminiftration,  and  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  government 
of  the  pity.  The  plebeians  were  excufed  fix)m  thefe  duties^ 
as  unacquainted  with  them,  and,  from  their  finall  fortunes^ 
wanting  leifure  to  attend  them;  but  direded  to  apply 
themielves  to  agriculture,  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  exerci^ 
of  gainful  trades;  left  they  fkould  raife  (editions,  as  it 
happens  in  other  cities,  when  either  the  m^iftrates  abufe 
their  inferiors,  or  the  common  people,  and  poorer  fort,  envy 
their  fuperiors.  He  placed  the  j^ebeians  as  a  truft  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  by  allowing  every  plebeian  •'  to 
chufe  ai^  patrician  he  himfelf  thought  £t  for  his.  patron :  In 

>'*  Nt/AMf  ir(af»lv'    lliis  was  the  patrons,  as  well  as  the  Mt7«iM<,  we- 

term  in  ule  among  the  Athenians,  we  ought  not,,  from  thence,  to  con- 

fignifying  to  cbufe  a  patron.    Aietytin  elude,  with  fome  learned  men,  that 

y»^  q»  huiftf  rat*  ittluiun  9o\Sti*  rn»  they  were  not,  originally,  under  thac 

AOovatw*  DfjuM*  vfoTttln*'  Harpocration.  obligation  ;  which  is  all  that  our  au- 

In  default  of  which,  they  were  liable  tbor  fays.   This  I  know,,  that,  if  there 

to  an  action,  called,  Air(of«o-i9>..    I  am  had  been  no  fuch  cuftom  at  Athens, 

fenfible  that  Dionyfius  does  not  com-  *  Terence  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 

pare  the  MtloiKo*  at  Athens  with  the  great  incongruity  in  making  Chaere» 

Roman  clients,  but  the  ©nlu ;   and,  wy  in  the  Eunuch,  the  fcene  of  whick 

becaufe  we  find  nothing  in  the  Attic  is  laid  at  Athens, 

writers  to  convince   us  that  the  0,?k     nai,fatriji  ^mmmU^nt,  m cRtntdam ,t£dcm^ 

were,  m  later  tunes,  obliged  to  have    Hgi^,  juUtfe. 

*  Aft.  ▼.  Scene  9^ 

thii?. 
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this,  he  improred  an  ancient  Greek  cuftom,  long  in  ufe  - 
among  the  Theflali,  and,  originally,  among  the  Athenians. 
For  the  former  treated  their  clients  with  haughtinefs,  im- 
pofing  on  them  offices  unbecoming  the  condition  of  free- 
men ;  and,  if,  ^t  any  time,  they  difobeyed  their  commands, 
they  beat  them,  and  abufed  them,  in  all  other  relpeds,  as  if 
they  had  been  flaves  they  had  purchafed.  The  Athenians 
called  their  clients,  (^i^zQ^fervants^  from  ^tvfervitude :  And 
the  Theflali  called  theirs,  ligyfrat,  poor  men^  plainly^  reproach- 
ing them,  by  this  name,  with  their  condition.  But  Ro- 
mulus recommended  the  thing  by  a  handfome  appellation, 
calling  this  pre-eminence  over  the  poor,  and  meaner  fort, 
a  Patronage :  And,  by  propofing  good  offices  to  each  of 
them,  he  rendered  their  connexion  full  of  humanity,  and 
ftich  as  became  fellow-citizens. 

X.  The  laws,  then,  inftituted  by  him  concerning  pa- 
tronage, have,  long,  continued  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  as  follows :  The  duty  of  die  patrons  was  to  explain 
to  their  clients  thofe  laws  they  were  ignorant  of;  to  take 
the  fjime  care  of  them,  when  abfent,  as  prefent;  doing 
every  thing  for  them,  tiiat  parents  do  for  their  children, 
with  regard  both  to  money,  and  the  contrails,  that  relate  to 
it ;  to  fue  for  their  clients,  »» when  injured,   and  defend 

»9«  El  Tjf  j3A.«ir7oi7«  arif I  ra  fvft£»Kat0.  Which  it  is  often  ufed,  and  not  faid, 

I  am  convinced  that  this  fentence  was  generally^    their  accufo^  as  all  the 

inferted  by  fome  tranfcriber  to  explain  other  tranflators   have   rendered   it. 

aiitruifiMn  in  the  former.    It  is  a  plain  And,  in  this  fenfe,  I  think,  it  anfwcrs 

tautology;  and  I  wonder  none  of  the  better  to  iuMt  f<»^z***'*>   ^^  P^c- 

commentators    obferved  it.    'I  have  cedes  it. 
fonfined  t^xaXynr  to  a  legal  fenfe,  to 

them, 
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them,  when  fued ;  and,  to  fum  up  many  things  in  few 
words,  to  procure  them,  botK  in  private,  and  in  public  af- 
fairs, all  that  tranquillity  they,  chiefly,  ftood  in  need  of. 
Theduty  of  the  dients  wa»  to  affift  their  patrons  in  providing' 
fortunes  for  their  daughters,  if  the  fathers  wanted  money;, 
to  pay  their  ranfom  to  the  enemy,  if  any  either  of  them,  or 
of  their  children,  were  taken  prifoners  ;  to  bear  their  pa- 
trons lofles  in  private  fuits,  and  difcharge,  out  of  their  own' 
purfes,  the  fines,  payable  to  the  puhlic  by  thole,  who  were 
condemned,  which  the  clients  were  to  look  upon' as  a  benevo- 
lence, not  a  loan ;,  to  affift  their  patrons-in  fupporting  the  charge 
of  theif!  magiftracies,  and  dignities,  and  all  other  public 
cxpences,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  their  relations. 
It  was  impious  and  illegal  both  for  patrons,  and  clients  to 
accufe  each  other  in  courts  of  juftice,  to  bear  witnefe,  or 
give  their  votes  againft  each  other,  •"  or  to  be  found  among 
each  others  enemies :  And,  whoever  was  convided  of  any^ 
of  thefe  crimes,  he  was  guilty  of  "  treachery  by  virtue  of  a< 

*">•  Mil*  T«#»  txU'"  i^tla^tAat.  I  have  that  word,  in  their  language,  fignifies 

pafledby.  in  filence  many  odd  tranf-  ttvaebery^    nt>c  treafon,^  which    they^' 

lations  of  le  Jay ;  but  his  vcrfion  of  exprefs  by  Uze  majefie.     Had  Livy 

this  fentence  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  thought  fit  to  mention  this  fine  infti- 

omitted ;  this  it  is,  de  rienfaire  quifift  tution,  in  his  account  of  the  aiftions  of 

foupfcnner  des  ittimtiez  entre  eux.    The  Romuhis,  we  fhould,  certainly,  have 

other  French  tranflator  has  faid  veiy.  known  whether  proditiot  which  is  the 

well,  fe  ranger  du  parti  des  ennemis:  word  madfe  ofe  of  by  the  Latin  tranA 

I- wiih  he  had  fupported  his  trandation  lators,  was  the  name  given  by  the 

in  any  other  manner  than  by  tranf-  Romans  to  this  crime.     Soferiscer- 

kthig,  liicraHy,  die- note  in  Hudfon  tain,  that /rtfrfi/w  was  the  name  they 

without  any  acknowledgment;  gave  to  a  private  correfponderice  with 

»•♦  Tlfoienaf.    Both    the  French  an  enemy.     This  crime  the  citizens 

tranflators  have  rendered  this,  Trabi'-  of  Nola  had  been  guilty  of ;  for  which 

fotif  I  think,  very  properly }  becaufe  reafbn,MarceUuscaufed  many  of  them 

law 
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law  inftituted  by  Romulus,  aud  might  be,  lawfully,  put  to 
death  by  any  man,  as  a  vi&ita.  devoted  to  the  infernal  Ju- 
piter: For  it  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Romans,  to  devote 
thofe  perfons  they  had  a  mind  fhould  be  put  to  death  with 
impunity  to  fome  divinity,  and,  particularly,  to  the  infernal 
gods ;  Which  Romulus  put  in  pradice  upon  thofe  occafions. 
By  this  means,  the  connexion  between  the  patrons,  and  their 
dients  continued  for  many  generations,  differing  in  nothing 
fix)m  the  tics  of  blood,  and  defeended  to  their  childrens 
children :  And  it  was  a  matter  of  great  praife  to  men  of 
illuftrious  families  to  have  numerous  clients,  and,  not  only 
to  prefervc  the  fucceflion  of  hereditary  patronages,  but  alfo, 
by  their  own  virtue,  to  add  the  acquifltion  of  others.  It 
is  incredible  how  great ,  a  conteft  there  was  between  the 
patrons,  and  clients,  each  flriving  to  furpafs  the  other  in 
benevolence,  and  not  to  be  outdone  in  good  offices ;  the 
clients  being,  ever,  ready  to  render  all  poffible  fervice  to 
their  patrons ;  and  the  patrons  avoiding,  by  all  means,  to 
^ve  their  clients  any  trouble ;  and  admitting  of  no  pecuni- 
ary prelents.  So  much  was  their  behaviour  fuperior  to  all 
pleafure ;  and  virtue,  not  fortune,  was  the  meafure  of  their 
happinefs. 

to  he  put  to  dcith'r^fuprafepimginia  Upon  this  occaHon,  Servius  fays,  a( 

^mnatos   Proditionis  fecuri  percufit.  lege  duodecim  tabularum  venit -,  in  quihus 

•Virgil  has,  alfo,  ranked  the  delin-  fcriptum  eft^  PatronuSyficlieutifraudem 

quents,  mentioned  byDiony(ius,among  fecerityfacer  ejie.  But  it  is  well  known, 

the  greateft  criminals }  that    the    decemvirs    ena^ed  many 

ttfraus  inne^a  clienH.  ^P  ^^fj^T"^  °/  °^^  ^*^''  "^ 

^  well  as  incroduccory  of  new  ones. 

i  B.  xxiii.  c.  17.       »  Aw.  B.  Ti.  ^.  609*  .    . 

XL  It 
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XI.  It  was,  not  only,  in  the  city  itfelf  that  the  plebeians 
were  under  the  patronage  of  the  patricians,  but  every  Ro-- 
man  colony,  and  every  city  in  alliance,  and  friendfhip  with 
them,  and,  alfo,  **  every  conquered  town  chofe  fiich  pro- 
tedors,  and  patrons  among  the  Romans  as  they  thought  fit. 
And  the  fenate  has,  often,  referred  matters  in  difpute,  in 
thefe  cities,  and  provinces,  to  their  patrons,  and  confirmed 
their  determination.  And,  indeSd,  fo  firmly  was  this  har- 
mony, which  owed  its  birth  to  thefe  inftitutions  of  Romu- 
lus, eftablifhed  among  the  Romans,  that,  though,  as  it  often 
happens,  in  all  cities,  both  great  And  fmall,  many  great 
political  contefts  have  arifen  between  the  people,  and  their 
magiftrates,  they  never,  *^  within  the  courfe  of  fix  hundred 
and  twenty   years,    proceeded  to  bloodfhed,  and  mutual 

**•  *Ktfi  T«»  iJtaroAffig  xfKPa1ujM««f  bunefhip    of   Caius  Gracchus,     Wc 

lii«tf  jj.    In  proportion  as  the  Romans  muft,  therefore,  read  hko^i^  inftead  of 

extended  their  conqucfts,  thefe  clien-  Tj^iMotUf    and    Tiberius,    inftead  of 

jelaehtcztnt  more  extenfive.    Thus,  Caius  Gracchus,     M.  •**  fcems  to 

the  Bononienfes  were  clients  of  the  An-  triumph  in  having  difcovered  that  this 

tifnii  i  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  Clau-  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  in  making  an 

dii  i    the  Syracujians  of  the  Marcelli  \  amicable  end  of  their  contefts,  did  not 

and  the  Puteolani  ofCaj^uSj  and  Brutus,  laft  above  620  years.  1  wifli  he  would 

n-  Eilos  i|«iMtf^i«v  K»t  mMirif  nw.  let  US  know  what  nation,  what  govern* 
Our  author,  moft  certainly,  knew  that  mcnt  ever  fubfifted  half  that  time, 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  the  without  being  ingaged  in  civil  wars, 
people,  and  flain  during  his  tribune-  •  and  mutual  flaughter.  This  is  not  the 
Aip  in  the  year  of  Rome  62 1  in  the  place  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
confuMhip  of  P.  Minucius  Scaevola,  Agrarian  law:  1  (hall  referve  That 
and  L-  Calpurnius  Pifo  ;  and  that  his  till  we  come  to  the  affair  of  Spurius 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  was  killed  Cafllus,  who,  firft,  propofed  it  -,  or,  ra- 
ten  years  after  :  So  that,  he  could  ther,  firft  attempted  to  reftore  the  ob- 
neither  fay  that  no  civil  blood  was  fervance  of  a  law,  as  old  as  their  con- 
drawn  in  any  political  conteft  at  Rome,  ftitution,  but,  long  fmce,  filenced  by 
till  the  year  63a;  nor  date  the  begin-  power, 
ning  of  thefe  barbarities  from  the  iri- 
-  «  Suet,  in  Aug.  c  17*  id.  in  Tib.  c.  6,    Lir.  B.  xxr.  c.  29.     Cic.  Phil.  ii.  c.  41; 

,   Vol.  L  I  i  flaughter; 
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flaughtdr;  but,  by  perfuading,  and  informing  one  another ; 
by  fubmitting  in  fome  things,  and  receiving  a  voluntary, 
fubmifllon  in  others,  they  put  an  end  to  their  difputes  ia 
fuch  a  manner,  as  became  fellow  citizens.  But,  from  the 
time  that  Tiberius  Gracchus,  while  tribune  of  the  people, 
diflblved  the  harmony  of  the  government,  they  have  been, 
perpetually,  deflroying,  and  baniihing  one  another,  and 
refraining  from  no  excefs  ID  gain  the  fuperiority.  But  the; 
relation  of  thefe  events  fliall  be  referved  to  a  more  proper 
place. 

XII.  As  foon  as  Romulus  had  regulat^  thefe  things, 
he  determined  to  form  a  fenate  in  order  to  aflift  him  in  the 
adminiAration  of  the  government.  With  this  view,  he 
ehofe  a  hundred  perfons  out  of  the  patricians,  according  to 
the  following  defignation :  He  himfelf  chofe  one  out  of 
their  whole  body,  whom  he  judged  to  be  the  moft  worthy 
of  that  diftinftion,  and  whom  he  thought  fit** to  intrufi: 
with  the  government  of  the  city,  whenever  he  himfelf 
ihould  be  obli^d  to  lead  the  army  out  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories :  He,  then,  ordered  each  of  the  tribes  to  chufe 
three  perfons,  who  ^ye^e  of  an  age  the  beft  qualified  for 
prudence^  and,  alfo,  diftinguiflied  by  their  birth.  After 
thefe  nine  were  chofen,  he  ordered  each  curia,  likewife,  to 

a4'  Tat  Jtata  w«X«»  cnufcfuat.     This  Praefe^us  urbii  by  TuHus  Hoftilius  % 

magiftrate  was  called,  by  the  Romans,  and  Spurius  Lucretius  by  Tarquinius 

PraefeSus  urbis ;  and  ••  Tacitus  lays  Superbus  :    Maecenas,    every  bokJy 

that  Denter  Rotnulius  was  the  perfon  knows,  injbyed  this  poft  under  Au- 

invefted  with  this  dignity  by  Romulus:  guftus« 
TbatNuma  Marcius  was  appointed 

b  Ann.B.  vL  c.  ii. 
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chufe  three  patricians,  the  moft  deferving  of  that  truft  : 
Then,  adding  to  the  firft  nine,  who  had  been  eleded  by 
the  tribes,  the  ninety,  who'were,  then,  chofen  by  the  curiae, 
and  appointing  the  perfon,  he  himfelf  had,  firft,  chofen, 
*^  to  be  their  prefident,  he  completed  the  number  of  a 
hundred  fenators.  The  name  of  this  council  toay  be  ex- 
preffed,  in  Greek,  by  Tf^^cr/a,  a  Senate^  and  is  called  fo  by 


*5*  Yiy%iiAifik.  This  perfon  was  prince 
•r  the  fcnatc ;  and,  purfuant  to  this 
iivfticution  of  Romulus,  was  the  firft 
fenator ;  his  name  being  firft  called 
over  by  the  cenfors  after  their  creation. 
We  find  h^was,  upon  this  occafion, 
chofen  by  Romulus  himfelf;.  ^  after- 
wards, the  two  cenfors  drew  lots  for 
(;^is  choice,  and  he,  to  whoie  lot  it 
fell,  generajly,  chofe  the  oldeft  cen- 
forian ;  though,  if  he  thought  fit,  he 
might  name  any  other  fenator.  He 
was,  never,  removed  from  this  dignity, 
unlefs  he  was  expelled  the  fenate.  "^He 
delivered  his  opinion  the  firft  of  all 
the  confular  fenators :  For,  I  believe, 
the  prince  of  the  fenate  was,  always,  a 
conlular  lenator;  and,  by  the  firft 
paflage  of  Livy,  referred  to  in  this 
note,  it  appears  that  Q^f  abius  Maxi- 
mu8  was,  actually,  conful,  when  he 
was  chofen  prince  of  the  fenate.  I 
obferve  that  Cicero,  generally,  calls 
the  prince  of  the  fenate  princepsfenatdss 
and  Livy,  princeps  in  feiiatu.  By  a  note 
of  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  very  learned 
efiay  on  the  Roman  fenate,  I  find,  that 
he^interprets  with  Zamofcius,  rov  oi^ K«y 
msnin^t  in  our  author,  be  appdntea  one 
Utiprinc€  of  the  fenate:  I  grant,  in* 


deed,  that  Romulus  appointed  the 
fame  perfon  to  be  prince  of  the  fenate, 
whom  he  had,  before,  named  for  a 
fenator,  and  to  whom  he  propofed  ta 
commit  the  governntcnt  of  the  crty, 
when  he  himfelf  fhould  be  in  the  field : 
But  I  deny  that,  when  he  chofe  him  a 
fenator,  he  made  htm  prince  of  the 
fenate  :  For  we  find  that,  befoi^  this 
appointment,  he  chofe  this  perfon 
fenator,  and  ordered  the  three  tribes 
to  chufe  nine  fenators,  and  the  thirty 
curiae  ninety:  Tben^  tireilct^  having 
added  the  ninety,  chofen  by  the  curiae, 
to  the  nine,  chofen  by  the  tribes,  and 
appointed  the  fenator  be  bimfelf  bad 
cbofen  to  be  prince  of  the  fenate,  he 
completed,  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred By  this,  it  appears,  I  think, 
very  plainly,  that  iJiis  aj>pointment 
was  fubfequent  to  all  thefe  eledVions : 
And,  to  fuppofe  our  author  meant  the' 
fame  thing  when  he  faid  rov  ap90f 
ebjtiietfy^j  as  when  he  faid  ifj^juovo 
flTdiifrftf,  is  to  fuppofe  him  guilty  of  a 
repetition ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  to 
make  the  appointment  of  the  prince 
of  the  fenate  both  to  precede,  and 
follow  the  eleilion  of  the  reft  of  the 
fenators. 
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the  Romans  to  this  day :  But,  whether  from  the  advanced 
age  of  the  perfons,  who  were  admitted  into  it,  or  from  their 
virtue,  it  obtained  this  appellation,  I  cannot,  certainly,  fay  • 
For  the  ancients  ufed  to  call  perfbns  of  great  age,  and  great 
merit,  Fe^ovJiCy  Old-mm :  Thofe,  who  compofed  the  fenate, 
were  called  ^^  Canfcripuf others  ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  re- 
tain that  name.  This,  alfo,  was  a  Greek  cuftom :  For  it 
is  certain  that  kings,  as  well  fuch,  as  inherited  the  king- 
doms of  their .  anceftors,  as  thofe  elefted  by  the  people^ 
had  a  council  compofed  of  the  moft  virtuous  men,  as 
Homer,  and  *^  the  moft  ancient  of  the  poets  teftify  j  nei- 

^^*  n«7f;K  tJ>(4(9«i.  Patres  canfcripi.  ienators;  and  ^S^luft,  on  the  fame 

And,  thus,   the  fenate  was,  certainly,  occafion,  makes^  a  noble  obfervation  ; 

called  in  his  time,  as  appears  by  the  Dele3i,  quibus  corpus  annis  if^frmum^ 

teftimony  of  all  authors.     Livy  fays  ingenium  fapientii  validum^  reipublica^ 

they  were  called  k^  originally,   upon  cenfuliabanL 

this  occafion:    Tarquinius  Superbus  *7'  k«m    it  wahaioldloi  rm  wt^m^^ 

had,  under  various  pretences,  put  many  fjL»(!vf}ffft.    This  is,  alio,  confirmed  by 

of  the  fenators  to  death.     After  his  the  hiftorians,  » Thucydides  fays,  that 

expulfion,   Brutus  chofe,  or,   rather,  the  ancient  governments  in  Greece 

recommended  to  the  people  to  chufe,  were  hereditary,  limited^  monarchies ; 

the  moft  conHderable  of  the  knights  vcoltfow  it  i;r«y  nn  f^tm  ytfmn  mcS^ix^k 

to  fupply  their  places ;  from  whence,  i3»<r*Aei«i.i  and  fuch  was  the  gbvem- 

they  were  called  Onfcripti:  « Tradi-  ment  inftituted  by  Romulus,  not  un- 

iwiqui  indeferiury  nt  infenatum  voca-  like  That  of  Sparta,  which  lafted  feyen 

rentur^  quiPaires^  quiqueConfcripH  effent:  hundred  years,  as  has  been,  already, 

Cottfcriptos  videlicet  in  novum  fenatum  faid :  The  caufe  of  which  duration, 

affeUabaui  leBes.     Feftus  fays  pretty  ^  Ariftotle  afcribes  to  the  limitations 

much  the  fame  thing ;  and  adds,  that  of  the  kingly   government :     Upon 

the  number  of  thefe  new  fenators  a-  which  occafion,  he  fays,  that  Theo- 

mounted  to  164.     But  he  miftakes  pompus,  a  prince  of  great  moderation, 

in  faying  that  P.  Valerius  did  this,  which  he   (hewed  by  inftituting  the 

when  Livy,  exprefly,  fays  it  was  Bru-  ephori,  being  afked  by  his  wife,  whe- 

tus,  his  collegue.  Dionyfius  lays  ^reat  ther  he  was  not  afhamed  to  leave  the 

ftrefs  upon  the  advanced  age  oi  the  kingdom  more  limited  to  his  fons» 

•B.ii.€.  I.        *Bell.Cat.  C.6.       ^JB.  i.  c.  13,        >>  01^1  «r<A»r.  B.v.  c.ii. 
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ther  was  the  power  of  the  ancient  kings  arbitrary,  and  with- 
out controle,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

XIII.  After  Romulus  had  inftituted  the  fenate,  confid- 
ing of  a  hundred  elders,  he  concluded,  very  reafbnably, 
that  he  fhould,  alio,  ftand  in  need  of  a  body  of  young  men, 
both  for  the  guard  of  his  perfon,  and  for  fudden  fervices, 
and  formed  a  corps  of  three  hundred  men,  the  moft  robuft, 
and  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  whom  the  curiae  chofe 
in  the  fame  manner  they  had  chofen  the  fenators,  each  curia 
eleding  ten ;  and  thefe  he  had  always  about  his  perfon :  They 
were  all  called  by  one  common  name>  *•  Celeresy  according  ta 

than  he  had  received  it  from  his  father,  is  attended  with  a  difficulty,  that  I  pan 

anfwered,  that  he  was  not  at  all  a-  eafier  date,  than  explain.    Livy,  as  I 

ihamed  of  it,  becaufe  he  (hould  leave  have  faid  in  a  former  note,  calls  tha 

it  nuich  more  lafting ;  woLfaiiimm  yuf  Ramnenfcs,   Titienfes,  and  Luceres, 

«r0AvX(ou«7i(«r  ^  and  the  event  juftified  centuries  of  horie,  in  two  places,,  and 

his  predidtioo.  tribes  in  another :  Thefe  cenuries,  ^  he 

*••  KfKtftf.     *  Plutarch  gives  the  fays,  Romulus  created,,  juft  after  the 

fiijne  reaibn,  and,  almoft,  in  the  fame  peace  with  the  Sabines ;  and,   after* 

words,  for  this  appellation  ;  awQ  ny^  wards,  be  fays  of  Romulus,  that  he 

wi^t  rctf  vV»fyi«f  o^vlulfifi  which  he,  infticuted  thefe  300  ccleres;  ^  irecen^ 

vifibly,  took  from  our  author  among  toffjue  armatos  ad  €uJiodiam  corporis^  quos 

many  other  things.*  Feftus  thinks  this  Celercs  appellavity    non,  in  bellofolum^ 

body  ofhorfereceivedthcir  name  from  fed  etiam  in  pace  babuit.     Are  thefe 

O/fr,  who  killed  Remus,  and  was  their  300  celcres  the  fame  with  the  three 

firft  commander.     The  commander  centuries  of  horfe  he  firft  mentioned? 

of  thefe  celcres  was  called  Tribunus  Certainly  not.     The  firft,    therefore, 

CeJerum :    This  poft  was  injoyed  by  were  tribes,  and  fo  they  are  called  by 

Brutus,  when  Tarquinius  was  cxpeli-  Varro  •,  ""ager  Romanus  primum  divifus 

ed,  and  gave  him  a  right  to  afiemble  in  partes  tres^  a  quo  tribus  appellata^ 

the  people ;  as  we  (hail  fee,  when  we  Tatienfium,  Ramnenfium,  Lucerum. 

come  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory.     All  This  will,  fufficiently,  (hew  the  error, 

thefe  circumftances,  I  think,  defervcd  into  which  almoft  all  the  men  of  learn- 

the  attention  of  the  commentators  ;  inghave  fallen  in  treating  this  fubjedl:  . 

particularly,  the  following  one,  which  They  derive  the  equeftrian  order  from 

.  'life  of  Romulus.       ^  B.  i.  c,  13,        '  lb.  c.  15.        »  Dc  Ling.  Lat.  B.  iv.  c.  9. 

moft 
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iiioft  writers,  from  die  Celsrity  of  their  fervice :  For  thofe, 
Avlio  are  ready,  and  quick  in  perfornoing  any  thu^,  the 


the  inftitutlon  of  thefp  tribes.  As 
Jitcle  do  I  think  thofe  in  the  right, 
who  derive  this  order  from  the  celeres^ 
who  were  foot,  as  well  as  horfe ;  fincc 
cur  author  fays  that,  according  to  the 
ground,  they  fought  either  oa  horfc- 
back,  or  on  foot :  For  i  think  it  plain 
that,  though  Romulus  made  ufe  of 
horfe  in  his  armies,  the  inftitution  of 
the  equeftrian  order,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ftnat;e,  aod  people,  was  ov- 
ing  to  Servius  Tullius,  who,  as  our 
^  auibor  will  inform  us  at  lai^,  di- 
vided the  whole  body  of  the  people 
into  fix  clafles;  into  the  firft  of  which 
he  threw  all,  whole  fortunes  amounted 
to  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  minae,  about 
322/.  18^.  4^.  ftcrling;  ofthefe  he 
formed  eighty  centuries  of  foot.  He, 
then,  chofe  eighteen  centuries  of  horfe, 
and  added  them  to  the  eighty  centuries 
of  foot ;  fo  that,  the  firft  clafs  confift- 
cd  of  eighty  centuries  of  foot,  and  of 
•eighteen  centuries  of  horfe.  But,  even 
here,  the  equeftrian  cenfus  is  not, 
plainly,  diftinguifhed  from  That  of 
the  foot :  For,  in  fpeakingof  the  for- 
mer, he  fays  they  confifted  of  thofe, 
who  had  the  greateft  property,  not  lefs 
than  a  hundred  minae,  ^V  to  ft,%yi^%f 

land,  when  he  fpcaks  of  the  horfe,  he 
fays,  they  had  the  greateft  fortunes, 
and  were  of  illuftrious  families,  ^  tx  t»p 
9X^^<*^  to  [Atyt^ojf  vtfAfifAay  xtfi  kcSu  yuo^ 
iviipavatv.  Here,  therefore,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  equeftrian  cenfus  was 
different  from  That  of  the  foot,  who 
compofed  the  eighty  centuries,  which 


confifted  both  of  patricians,  and  ple- 
beians. The  only  difierence,  diat  ap 
pears  here  between  the  horfe»  and  the 
foot  of  the  firft  clafs,  is^  that  the  for- 
mer were  of  illuftrious  birth.  And 
p  Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing, 
fays  they  were  ex  primoribus  civitatis: 
He  hj%  alfo,  that  they  were  called  to 
give  their  votes,  before  the  eighty 
centuries  of  foot ;  *»  Equites  enim  voca^ 
haniur  pritm-^  aSoginta  inde  primat 
claffis  centuriae.  This  being  fo,  when 
ft  all  wc  fay  the  equeftrian  cenfus  was 
inftituted,  I  mean  fuch  a  cenfus,  as  to 
intitle  the  poflefibr  of  it  to  be,  ipfi 
faOo^  a  knight?  The  firft  mention  I 
find,  any  where,  of  the  equeftrian  cen- 
fus is  in  Livy ;  where,  after  he  has 
given  an  account  of  the  check,  which 
the  Roman  army  received  before  Vcii, 
and  of  the  confternation  the  news  of 
it  occafioned  at  Rome,  he  fays, '  (iwm 
repente^  qtdbus  cenfus  equefter  eraty 
equi  publici  non  erant  a^natij  corifitio 
prius  inter  fefe  habit$^  fenatum  odeum  ; 
faaique  dicendi  poteftate  5  equis  fe  fiiis 
ftipendia  fafturos  fronuttunt.  This 
was  the  in  yejtf  of  Rome  351,  when 
eight  confular  tribunes  were  created, 
as  Livy  fays,  though  the  fafti  canfu- 
lares  mention  but  fix  for  that  year. 
Now,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
cenforfhip  had  been  created  forty 
years  before,  in  the  confulftiip  of  T. 
Quindius  Capitolinus,  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  of  M.  Geganius  Maceri- 
nus,  for  the  fecond  time.  And '  Livy 
tells  us,  in  the  fame  place,  that,  in 
procefe  of  time,  the  fcnate,  and  the 
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Romans  call  Ce/eres :  But  Valerius  Antias  fays  they  had  this 
name  from  their  commander :  For  the  moft  confiderable 
alfo  among  them^  was  their  captain,  who  had  three 


man. 


centurions  under  him,  and  thefe,  again,  had  others  under 
them,  who  had  inferk»  commands*  Thefe  celeres,  con- 
ftantly,  *'  attended  Romulus  in  the  dty,  armed  with  pikes^ 


centuries  of  knights  became  fubjefb  to 
the  jurifdiftion  of  this  magiftracy, 
Jmaksy  equitvmque  centurioi^  decoris^ 
dedecorifque  difcrimen  fub  ditione  ejus 
magiJiratHs.  From  all  thefe  circum- 
itanccs,  I  think  it  probable,  that  the 
cenfors,  when  they  reviewed  the  cen- 
turies of  horfe  at  every  luftrum,  had 
power  to  grant  a  public  horfe  to  every 
perfon  poffeffed  of  the  qualifications 
inftituted  by  I'ullius,  that  is,  the  cen- 
fus,  before  mentioned,  and  who  were 
of  illuftrious  birth.  Thefe  were  the 
only  cavalry  the  Romans,  anciently^ 
made  ufeof  Afterwards,  indeed,  their 
horfe  was  raifed  not,  only,  in  Italy, 
biit  in  the  provinces  •,  and  the  diri- 
fions  of  it  were>  then;,  called  Alae^  not 
^urmae\  which  laft  term  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  divifions  of  the  Roman 
horfe.  Of  this  diftinftion  many  in- 
ftances  may  be  found  in  Caefar.  It 
is  not  certain,  therefore,  when  the 
knights  bcgiih  to  be  diftinguifhed 
f/om  the  plebeians  by  the  pofleiBon 
of  four  hundred  thoufand  feftertii^m» 
or  322g  L^s.^d.  fterling^  and  by 
the  golden  ring.  I  know  it  is  thought 
that  both  thefe  were  inftituted  by  Ti- 
berius in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  : 
To  fupport  which,  the  authorixy  of 
Pliny  is  ^Hedged,  who  (siySy^Tiberii 
demum  frincipatus  anno  nono  in  unita- 


tern  venit  equejier  ordo\  annulorumqur 
auSoritati  forma  confiituta  efi.-^Hac  dt 
caufa  conftilutum  m  cui  jus  id  effety  tiifi 
cui  ir^enuo  ipji^  pairi^  avoque  materna 
feftertium  cccr  eenfm  fuifjety  et  lege  JuHa 
tbeatrali  in  xiv  ordinibus  fedendi.  But 
this  law  of  Tiberius  can  only  be  un- 
derftood  to  make  it  neceflary  that  thcf 
father,  and  grandfather  (bould  have 
thofe  qualifications,  as  well  as  the 
perfon  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  it  r 
For,  by  the  pflage,  already  quoted 
from  Livy,  it  is  plain  there  was  a 
cenfus  equefiris  eftaWiftcd,  even,  be- 
fore the  fiege  of  Veii:  And,  as  to  the 
gold  ring,  it  appears  by  another  paf- 
fage  of  LiVy,.  that  it  was^worne  by  the 
knights  at  the  time  of,  and  probably 
before,  the  fccond  Punic  war.  We 
find,  by  him,  that  Annibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  fcnt  his  brother 
Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  the  news 
of  his  vidory  5  who,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  Carthaginian  fcnate  of  the 
number  of  Romans  flain  in  that  battle^ 
produced  three  bufhcis  of  gold  rings ; 
and  toid  them  that  thcfc  were  worne  only 
by  the  knights,  nemimm^.niji  equitemy. 
at  que  eorutn  ipforum  priinoresy  id  gererc 
injigne  \ 

*9'  Av7«  nxdAK^Hr.  Suivoient  leur  capi^ 
tainey  fays  M.  *  *  * ;  when  it  is 
pail  all  difpute,  that  this  muft  be  up- 


<  B.  ^xxiii.  c.  2.        tt  B*  xxiii.  c.  ii.. 
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and  executed  his  orders :  and,  in  a  day  of  battle,  they 
charged  before  him,  and  defended  his  perfon.  Thefe,  ge- 
nerally, had  the  advantage  in  every  adion,  ingaging  firft, 
and  retreating  iaft :  They  fought  on  horfe-back,  where  the 
ground  was  proper  for  it ; .  and  on  foot,  where  it  was  rough, 
and  inconvenient  for  the  horfe.  This  cuflom  Romulus  feema 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  being  inform- 
ed that,  among  them  alfo,  three  hundred  of  the  braveft 
youth  attended  the  "kings,  as  their  guards,  and  defenders 
in  war,  and  fought  both  on  horfe-back,  and  on  foot. 

XIV.  Having  made  thefe  regulations,  he  diftinguifhed 
the  honors,  and  prerogatives,  which  he  thought  proper 
that  each  of  the  orders  fhould  injoy.  The  particular  func- 
tions of  the  king  were  thefe:  In  the  firft  place,  the  (lipre- 
macy  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  facrifices,  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  thing  relating  to  divine  worfhip :  fecondly, 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  country, 
tiiid  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  in  all  cafes,  whether 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  civil  law :  He  was, 
alfo,  to  take  cognizance,  in  perfon,  of  the  greateft  crimes, 
leaving  the  lefler  to  the  fenate  j  and  to  obferve  that  no  er- 

dcrftood  of  Romulus,  not  of  their  cap-  his  countryman,  by  applying  this  word 

tain,  as  le  Jay  has  tranflatcd  it.  Again,  to  the  defence  of  Romulus  j  but,  then, 

"when  the  former  comes  to  «r«((«eo-«-if«(,  he  has  left  out  rm  *tKtvof*trttv  vin»ff7«», 

he  fays  avec  leurs  boucliers  its  mettoient  and  w^tftcixtt'    The  example  our  au« 

les  autres  foldats  a  couvert ;.  whereas  thor,  prefently,  makes  ufe  of,  I  mean, 

the  fcnfe  is,  ils  mettoient  Ramuks  a  cm-  theguards  of  the  L,acedaemonian  kings, 

vert  i  unlcfs  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  thefe 

three  hundred  men  can  cover  a  whole  cclcres  were  the  guards  of  Romulus* 

army  with  their  bucklers  :  And,  here  and  not  rf  their  fellow- foldicra. 
alfoj  Ic  jay  has  th?  advants^e  over 

rors 
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rors  were  committed  iri  their  judgements :  He  was  toaflem- 
blc  both  the  fcnate,  and  the  people  ;  to  deliver  his  opinion 
firft,  and  purfue  the  refolutions  of  the  majority.  Thefe 
fundlions  he  afligned  to  the  king,  and,  with  thefe,  the  ab- 
ibliite  command  in  war.  The  honor,  and  power  he  at- 
tributed to  the  fenate  were  thefe ;  to  deliberate,  and  give 
their  votes  concerning  every  thing  the  king  propofed  to 
them ;  and  all  queftbns  to  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority. This,  alfb,  Romulus  took  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  Lacedaemonians :  '"  For  neither  were  their  kings 
arbitrary,  but  the  whole  power  of  die  government  was 
vefted  in  the  fenate.  To  the  people  he  granted  thefe  three 
privileges ;  to  chufe  magiftrates  ;  to  ena6b  laws ;  and  to  de- 
termine concerning  war,  when  propofed  by  the  king :  But, 
even,  in  thefe  points,  their  power  was  not  without  con- 
troll,  the  concurrence  of  the  fenate  being  neceflary  to 
•give  a  fandion  to  their  determinations.  The  people  did  not 
give  their  votes  promifcuoully,  but  were  called  in  their  curiae; 

v>'  OvA  y«(  it  AatuiatiMum  fianKnft  king^  of  renewing  their  oaths  to  the 

etc.   Theconftitutionof  theLacedae-  Ephori,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 

monians  has  been,  defervedly,  praifed  people.    The  oath  of  the  king  was  to 

by  the  great  authors  of  antiquity;  par-  govern  according  to  law  j  and  That 

ticularly,by*PoIybius,andXenophon;  of  the  Ephori  to  preferve  his  power 

which  ihews  that,  notwithftanding  the  unfhaken,  as  long  as  he  preferred  has 

rants  of  the  Roman  writers,  liberty  oath  inviolate:  'OJtofKOf  «ri  tm  im» 

may  be  enjoyed  in  its  utmoft  extent  ^»rpi,tifKtil»n(  T>i«vo\tu(KHft(miof*ve 

under  a  kingly  government,  properly,  /3««A«w«-«»'  tjj  it  tr«A«,  tfAmJopcvUot 

jimited  ;   I  wifh  I  might  fay  that  li-  Hinny  »9v^t\u!lo»  rv  ^atthticiv  traft^w. 

ccntioufnefs  could  not.    The  Lacedae-  The  intention  of  thefe  oaths  was,  only, 

monians,  ic  feems,  had  a  cuftom  of  to  explain  what  muft,  neceflkrily,  be 

renewing  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  underftood  in  all  limited  monarchies, 
their  kings  every  month,  and  their 

**  B.  Ti.  p.  459.       *  XEBophoB  ni{t  ma>il.  AoMii.  p.  690.  Edit.  Lenadav. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  and. 
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and,  whatever  was  refolved  upon  by  the  majority  of  the 
curiae,  was  carried  up  to  the  fenate :  But  this  cuftom  is, 
now,  inverted :  For  the  fenate  does  not  deliberate  upon  the 
refolutions  of  the  people,  but  the  people  have  full  power 
over  Thofe  of  the  fenate.  I  fliall  leave  it  to  others  to  ex~ 
amine  which  of  thefe  cuftoms  is  the  beft.  By  this  diftri- 
bution,  not  only  the  civil  affairs  were  adminiftred  with 
prudence,  and  regularity,  but,  alfo,  Thofe  relating  to  war 
were  carried  on  with  dijpatch,  and  obedience :  For,  when- 
ever the  king  thought  proper  to  lead  out  his  army,  there 
was,  then,  no  neceility  for  the  tribunes  to  be  chofen  for  the 
tribes,  or  the  centurions,  for  the  ''centuries,  or  the  command- 
ers of  the  horfe ;  neither  was  it  neceflary  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  their  numbers,  to  divide  them  into  centuries,  or 
for  every  man  to  take  his  poft :  But  the  king  ^ve  his  orders, 
to  the  tribunes,  they  to  the  centurions,  and  thefe  to  the: 
decurions,  each  of  whom  drew  out  thofe,  who'  were  under 
their  command  :  And,  whether  the  whole  army,  or  part  of 
it  were  called,  they,  at  one  command,  prefented  themfelves 
ready  with  their  arms  at  the  place  appointed. 

XV.  By  thefe  inftitutions,  Romulus,  fufficiently,  regu- 
lated, and,  properly,  difpofed  the  city  both  for  peace,  and 
war :  He  rendered  it  confiderable,  and  populous  by  thefe : 
In  the  firft  place,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  bring  up  all 
their  male  children,  and  the  firft  born  of  the  female  ;  and 
forbid  them  to  deftroy  any  under  three  years  of  age,  unlefs 

3'*  Kal«  >«;c»f'  I  "^^  wondering  render  it  par  curies,  when  I  cafl:  my 
how  the  French  tranflacors  came  to  eyeupon  thetranflationofSylburgius, 
miftake  the  fenfe  of  this  word,  and  to    and  found  he  had  faid  per  curias. 

they 
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tliey  were  kme,  or  moriftrous  from  their  birth :  Thefe  he 
allowed  their  parents  to  expofe,  provided  they,  firft,  (hewed 
diem  to  five  of  their  neighbours,  and  thefe,  alfo,  approved 
of  it :  And,  bcfides  other  penalties,  he  puniflied  thofe,  who 
difobeyed  this  law,  with  the  confifeation  of  half  their  fortunes. 
After  this,  finding  that  many  cities  in  Italy  were  very  ill 
governed,  both  by  tyrannies,  and  oligarchies,he  propofed  to 
give  entertainment  to,  and  attra<^,  the  fugitives  of  thefe 
cities,  who  were  very  numerous,  '» without  diftinguifhing 
either  their  calamities,  or  their  fortunes,  provided,  only, 
they  were  freemen :  This  he  did  with  a  view  both  of  in- 
creafing  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  of  lefiening  That 
of  their  neighbours ;  though  he  covered  his  defign  with  a 
^ecious  pretence,  aferibing  it  to  the  honor  of  the  gods : 
For  the  place  between  the  capitol  and  the  citadel  (which, 
in  the  Roman  language,  is,  now,  called  Inter  duos  lucos  ^\ 
The  /pace  between  the  two  grooves ;  and  was,  then,  called  fo 
from  its  fituation,  the  valley  being  {haded  by  thick  woods 
on  both  fides,  where  it  joins  to  the  hills)  he  confecrated, 
and  made  it  an  ^  afylum  for  all  fupplicants ;  and,   building 

V-'  AmK(t*t»¥  vie  fvfiitpofetfi  xlt  rv^ctf.  in  his  time,  is  given  by '  Dion  Cafllus, 

There  is  great  reafon  to  gather  from  in  whom  we  find  that  this  afylum  of 

thefe  words,  that,  if  feme  of  thefe  fu-  Romulus  was  only  nominal,  fince  it 

gitives  fled  from  perlecution,  others  was  inclofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 

fled  from  juftice.  to  be  entered ;   k'tm  yttf  «r((((^^»;^0)f, 

33*  Mi0»P(«r  iveif  i^vfxetr.     This  will  tift  ft^iam  Ht  roxttftHren  lotAOMv  *s  «v7* 

be  befl:  explained  by  the  words  of  Livy,  ivnfitfieu. 

upon  the  fame  occafion,  Locum^  qui  h*  a<va«*.  This  inftitution,  alfo, 
mine  feptus  defcendentihus  inter  duos  Romulus,  in  all  probability,  took  from 
lucos  eflt  afylum  aperif.  The  reafon  the  Athenians,  in  whofe  city,  the  de- 
why  7  Livy  fays  that  place  ^2&Jtptus^  fcendants  of  Hercules  inftituted  the 

rB.  i.  c.  i.       *B.  ]dvu.  p.  38$. 

K  k  2  a  temple 
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a  temple  there  (but  to  what  god,'  or  gemus  he  dedicated  it, 
I  cannot  certainly  fay)  under  the  color  of  religioji  he  in- 
gaged  to  protect  thofe,  who  fled  to  it,  from  their  enemies ; 
and,  if  they  chofe  to  remain  with  him,  he  communicated 
to  them  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  promiied  them 
a  fhare  of  the  lands  he  fhould  take  from  the  enemy.  This 
encouragement  drew  thither,  from  all  parts,  a  confluence 
of  people,  who  fled  from  their  private  calamities :  Neither 
had  th^,  afterwards,  any  thoughts  of  removing  to  any 
other  place,  being  detained  there  by  daily  inftances  of  his 
afiability,  and  fevor. 

XVI.  Befldes  thefe  inftitutions,  Romulus  introduced  a ' 
^ird,  which  th^  Greeks,  of  all  others,  ought  to  have 
pra6tifed,  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft  of  all  inftitu- 
tions, as  it  has  laid  the  moft  fblid  foundation  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Romans,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  raife  them 
to  the  empire  they  have  acquired.  It  was  this :  Not  to  put 
to  death,  or  make  flaves  of,  the  men  taken  in  the  con- 
quered cities,  or  "  lay  wafte  their  territories :  But  to  fend 
inhabitants,  thither  to  poflefe  fome  part  of  the  country  by 

firft  afylum,  which  was  a  temple  de-  mcremque  afylorum^  quae  ufquam  erant. 

dicated  to  Mercy.  The  abufes  of  thefe  However,  that  may  be,  the  church  of 

afyla,  which  were  very  common  in  the  Rome  has  retained  this  Pagan  inftitu- 

Greek  cities,  were  much  complained  tion  with  all  its  abufes,  which,  now, 

of  in  the  fenate,  in  the  reign  of  Ti-  are,  and,  for  many  ages,  have  been, 

berius;  who,   as  *  Tacitus  fays,  re-  carried  to  a  greater  height  thaa  they, 

formed  them,  modus  praefcrihxbatur :  eyer,  were  by  thole,  from  whom  they 

f<!or  which  reafon,  among  many  others,  derived  it. 

I  believe ''Suetonius  is  miftaken,  when        H'  UnM^ont   %««f«,    vr«   tr«htfui» 

he  fays  that  Tiberius  abekvit  et  jusy  titfnf**i9tittt.     Suida&. 

*  Annal.  B.  iii.  c.  6j.        ''  Lift  of  Tiberias,  c.  37. 

lo^ 
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lot,  and  to  make  thefe  conquered  cities  Roman  colonies  ; 
and,  even,  to  communicate  to  fome  of  them  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  By  thefe,  and  the'  like  inftitutions,  he 
aggrandized  this  ccJony  (as  the  event  fhewed)  which,  in  its 
infancy,  was  very  inconfiderable :  For,  the  number  of  thofe, 
who,  with  him,  were  the  firft  founders  of  Rome,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  thoufand  foot,  nor  quite  to  three 
hundred  horfe :  Whereas,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he 
difeppeared,  forty  fix  thouland  foot,  and  near  a  thoufand 
horfe.  Romulus  having  been  the  author  of  thefe  inftitutions^ 
the  kings  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  him,  and,  after  them^ 
the  annual  magiftrates,  purfued  the  fame  meaftires,  with. 
fuch  additions,  as  rendered  the  Roman  people,  not  at  ally 
inferior  in  number  to  thofe  nations,  that  are  accounted  the 
moft  populous. 

XVIL  ^*  When  I  compare  the  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks.^ 
with  thefe,  I  can  find  no  rea^  to  extol  either  Thofe  of  the 

36'  T^ft  St  ■EWtivuf  tin  vc^m  rttvlct  pared  to  That^  muft  appear  mean,  il- 
•|d<t^«y,  etc.  Our  author  aas  great  liberal,  and  weak}  but  the  expulHon  of 
reafon,  when  he  compares  the  inftitu-  foreigners  from  Sparta,  was  deteftable. 
tions  of  the  Greeks  with  Thofe  of  the  Thefe  principles  of  government  muft 
Romans,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  difpcople  every  country,  and,  by  dif- 
latter.  The  Romans  knew  that  nei-  peopling  it,  make  its  fate  depend  upoa 
ther  power,  nor  riches  could  be  ac-  the  event  of  every  battle.  The  obfer- 
quired,  or  preferved,  but  by  numbers  ration  our  author  makes  upon  the 
of  people  i  and,  for  that  reafon,  com-  weaknefs  of  the  Lacedkemonians,  af- 
municated  the  rights  of  their  city  to  ter  their  defeat  at  Leuftra,  was  made,, 
all  men,  even  to  thofe,  who  had  been  before,  by  "^Ariftotle,  who,  though  he 
their  enemies.  There  is  fomcthing  fo  does  not  mention  that  battle,  can  mean- 
noble,  fo  humane,  as  well  as  politic  in  no  other  •,  jmak  yu(  irAijyi)»  itx  virnvtyxtr 
this  proceeding,  that  the  refervednefs,  »'  aro^if,  «aa'  curmKilo  it*  t>)»  o\^»y6 feijti«», 
and  jealoufy  of  the  Greek  cities,  with  Tbeir  city  could  not  fitpport  itfelf  under 
Kgard  to  their  privileges,  when  com-  a  Jingle  ftroke^  but  was  deftrcyed  through 

*  ni;i  v»X.  Ami. 

Xjao&* 
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Laciedaeinonians,  or  of  the  Thebans,  of,  even,  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  value  themfelves  the  moft  for  their  wifdom ;  all 
who,  jealous  of  their  nobility,  and,  communicating  to  none, 
or  to  very  few,  the  privileges  of  their  cities  (for  I  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe,  who  expel  foreigners)  were  fo  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  advantage  from  this  haughtinefs,  that  they  be- 
came the  greateft  fufFerers  by  it.  The  Spartans,  after  their 
defeat  at  Leudlra^  where  they  loft  feventeen  hundred  men, 
were  not  only  unable,  afterwards,  to  recover  themfelves 
from  that  calamity,  but,  fliamefuUy,  abandoned  the  com- 


the  want  of  people.  The  battle  of 
Leu£tra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  was 
fought  in  the  archonfhip  of  Phrafi- 
.  elides  at  ^Athens,  tliat  is,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  102*  Olympiad.  The 
Thebans  were  commanded  by  the 
greateft  man  of  his  age,  Epaminon- 
das  -,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
Cleombrotus,  who  was  flain  in  the 
adion,  or  died,  prefently  after,  x)f  his 
wounds.  Hudfon  fays  in  a  note  upon 
this  occafion  (which  M.  *  *  *  has 
tranflatedj  .that  our  author  has  dimii- 
nifhed  the  number  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  were  (lain  in-that  battle ; 
and  adds  that  they  amounted  to  four 
thoufand  men ;  for  which,  he  quotes 
Xenophon.  I  have  the  paflage  of  Xe- 
nophon,  now,  before  me,  and,  by  that, 
it  appears  that  the  *  Lacedaemonians 
loft  near  a  thoufand  men,  and  the 
Spartans  about  four  hundred.  Xe- 
nophon's  words  are  thefe  5   ot  h  noKt- 

iTrtijMOHftiK   tiUaletf   EFFTX    XIAIOTr, 

^  Diod.  Sicul.  B.  zv.p.  484.  Edit.  St^h. 
f  In  Ageiil.  p.  662. 


tTrloKc^iUf  TiJujfjtoIar  IlEPI  TETPAKO- 
Ziori.  So  th^t,  Dionyfius,  inftead 
of  diminifliing  the  numbers  of  the 
flain,  has  increafed  them;  which 
fhould  convince  modern  authors  how 
cautious  they  ought  to  be  in  cenfuring 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  The 
fame  French  tranflator  has  rendered 
rnv  TToKtv  avotKaGeiVy  fe  rekver^  ni  rebdtir 
leur  viUe :  He  fhould  have  contented 
himfelf  with  the  firft,  which  is  the 
fenfe  of  the  Greek  words :  For,  by 
adding  the  other,  he  has  let  his  rea- 
ders fee  that  he  imagined  xht  city  of 
Sparta  was  demolifhed  by  the  The- 
bans after  the  battle  of  Leuftra; 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that, 
when  the  Thebans,  and  their  allies 
made  an  irruption  into  Laconia  fome- 
time  after  that  battle,  and  approached 
Sparta,  Agefilaus  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire, and  prefervcd  the  city,  though  it 
was  without  wails  ;  ifjLu^  Jic<puA«|e  tijv 
voKty^i  K»%  T»vl»  al«;^iftfr  vc«r,  as  ^Xe- 
nophon  fays. 

•  Ewujf.  B,  vi.  p.  597.  Edit.  Leimclar. 

mand 
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raand  of  Greece*  The  Thebans,  and  Athenkns,  ''  by  a. 
fingle  misfortune  at  Chaeronea,  were  deprived,  not  only,  of 
the  government  of  Greece  by  the  Macedonians,  but,  alfo, 
of  the  liberty  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftocs*  But 
the  Romans,  though  ingaged  in  ^eat  wars  both  in  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  employed,  at  the  fame  time,  in  recovering 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  which  had  revolted,  Macedon,  and 
Greece  being,  then,  in  arms  againft  them,  and  Carthage  con- 
tending, again,  for  empire,  while  the  greateft  part  of  Italy^ 
was,  not  only>  in  open  rebellion,  but,  alfo,  drawing  upon 
them  the  Hannibalic  war ;  though  furrounded  with  fa 
many  dangers  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  fo  far  from  her- 
ing  opprefled  by  thefe  misfortunes,  that  they  derived,  eveny 
an  additional  "ftrength  from  thence,  the  number  of  their 
foldiers  enabling  them  to  encounter  every  danger,  and  not, 
as  fo  me  imagine,  the  benevolence  of  fortune:  Since,  for  all 
her  afliftance,  they  had  been,  utterly,  ruined  ^^  by  the  fingle 

ST'E^hot  Tj{  j«fi  X<»if«»««»  «7uj^)j-  wfth  him;   and,  in  that  condition,' 

IAiSo(.  We  find,  by  8Diodorus  Siculus,  infulted  his  prifoners-,  when  Demades, 

that  the  battle  ofChaeronea  was  fought  an  Athenian  orator,  who  was  one  of 

the  year  Charondas  was  archon  at  them,  afkedhim  if  he  was  notafliam- 

Athens,  which  was  the  third  year-  of  edi  when  fortune  had  given  him  an 

the  I  io''»  olympiad.  PWlipiwhocom*  opportunity  of  a(5ling  the  part  of  A- 

mandcd  the  Macedonians,  was,   not  gamemnon,  to  adt  That  of  Therfites  ? 

only,  fuperior  to  die  Athenians,  and  This  reproach  chaft'ifed  Philip,  who, 

Thebans,  in  the  number  of  his  forces,  not  only,  ceafed  to  infult  his  prifoners, 

but».alfo,  in  military  fkill ;  the  former  but  gave  them  their  liberty  without 

having,  before,  loft  their  beft  generals,  ranfom. 

Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus.         38-  e|  hot  rv  trt^^  K«»»«f  w7«ju«7of. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Philipj  in  re-  It  is  plain  that  our  author  followed 

joicing  for  this   vdftoryi    got   very  Polybius  in  the  account  he  gives  of 

drunjc,  which  was  no  unufual  thing  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Romans  at 

defeat 
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defeat  they  received  at  Cannae,  where  of  fix  thoufand  horfe, 
only  threie  hundred  and  feventy,  and,  of  fourlcore  thoufand 
foot,  of  which  the  infantry  of  the  commonwealth  confiAed, 
litde  more  than  three  thoufand  efcaped.    - 

XVIII.  I  admire,  therefore,  thefe  inftitutions  of  the 
man;  and,  alfo,  Thofe  lam  going  to  relate:  He  wasper- 
fuaded  that  the  good  government  of  cities  was  owing  to 
thefe  caufes,  which  all  politicians  boaft  of,  but  few  eftablifh; 
firft,  the  favor  of  the  gods,  the  enjoyment  of  which  gives 
fuccefs  to  every  every  enterprife ;  next,  temperance,  and 
juftice,  by  which  the  citizens,  being  left  difpofed  to  injure 
one  another,  are  more  inclinable  to  unanimity,  and  make 
virtue,  not  fliamefiil  pleafures,  the  meafure  of  their  happi- 
nefe;  and  laftly,  military  courage,  which  renders,  even, 
the  other  virtues  ufeful  to  their  polifefibrs :  He  was  fenfiblc 
that  none  of  thefe  advantages  are  the  efieds  of  chance;  but 
that  good  laws,  and  the  emulation  of  worthy  purfuits  render  a 
commonwealth  pious,  juft,  temperate,  and  warlike.     He 

the  battle  of  Cannae  j  and  yet,  which  ^  he  gives  this  account  of  the  lofs  they 

is  very  ftrangp,  Polybius  is  quoted  by  fuffercd  in  their  horfe ;  t«»  fttt  y»( 

M.  ***,  in  his  note  upon  this  paflagc,  ||«(NMx<Ai«r  Ixwtmtt  iCitfttnuHtc  /»»  nt 

to  difprove  what  our  author  aflerts.  Ovtnna*  ftS»  Tmu  ^»f^«yor,  wt(t  t(««- 

This  will  lay  me  under  an  obligation  wrnif  h  rw  wftitax*"  vmfahu  nt  r»t 

of  quoting  the  words   of  Polybius,  s-oAm;  ifm9nf«t.     And,  in  fpealdng  of 

which  agr«e,  exaAly,  with  Thofe  of  the  lofs  they  fuftained  in  their  foot, 

Dionylkts.     As  to  the  numbers  of  ^  he  fays,  <{  «v7v  A  t¥  »rA>ry,  t(i«^a<(( 

foot,  and  horfe,  of  which  the  Roman  ftntt  Mwf  w  r»t  w»^»%HfuttK  »•*«♦ 

army  confided,  "  Polybius  fays,  qrar  J^i^vyw.    I   fhall  not  tranflate  thefe 

■it  vvt  Toif  ffvufMXjuit  ut^an  Ht  «3m  fw  paflagcs  of  Polybius  in  this  note,  be- 

(taiAf,  iirvttt  it  i*iK(if  uKmf  itn  '^tf  caufe  I  think  I  have  done  that  already 

«<e^iXM*y.    Then,  after  defcribing  the  in  tranflating  the  account  given  by  our 

battle,  and  the  defeat  -of  the  Romany  author  in  the  text 

»B.m.p.  a63.         SP.866.        *P.^67. 

Cook 
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took  great  care,  therefore,  to  encourage  thefe,  beginning 
with  the  worfliip  both  of  the  gods,  and  genius's ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  approved  rites  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 
he  appointed  temples,  |Jaces  confecrated,  altars,  the  cred- 
ing  of  images,  the  rcprefentations,  and  fymbob  of  the  gods, 
and  declared  their  power,  tjie  beneficent  prefents  th^  made 
to  mankind,  the  particukr  holidays  appropriated  to  each 
god,  or  genius,  the  fecrifices,  which  are  moft  acceptable  to 
them,  the  feftivals,  puWic  games,  and  day&  of  reft,  and  every 
thing  of  that  nature:  But  he  rejeded  all  fuch  traditional 
hhhs  concerning  the  gods,  as  are  mixed  with  blafphemies, 
or  calumnies,  looking  upon  them  as  wicked,  uiekis,  and 
indecent,  and  unworthy,  not  cmly  of  the  gods,  but,  even,  of 
go€)d  men :  And  accuftomed  his  people  to  diink,  and  fpeak 
of  the  gods  with  the  greateft  reverence,  and  to  attribute  no 
paflions  to  them  unbecoming  their  ha^y  nature. 

XIX.  For  this  reaibn,  it  is  not  faid,  among  the  RomanS) 
either  that  Caelus  was  gelt  by  his  own  fons ;  that  Saturn  de- 
ftroyed  his  own  children  to  fecure  himfelf  from  their  at- 
tempts ;  or  that  Jupiter  dethroned  Saturn,  and  confined  his 
own  father  in  the  dungeon  of  Tartarus :  There  is  no  men- 
tion made,  among  them,  of  .the  wars,  wounds,  or  bonds  of 
the  gods,  or  of  their  fervitude  among  men :  Neither  are 
there,  among  them,  any  proceffions,  performed  in  mourning 
habits,  with  expreflions  of  forrow,  and  attended  with  the 
plaints,  and  lamentations  ofwomen  bewailing  the  difappear- 
ance  of  deities ;  fuch  as  the  Greeks  perform  in  commemo- 
rating the  rape  of  Proferpine,  and  the  adventures  of  Bacchus, 

Vol.  i.  LI  with 
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with  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.     There  is  no 
fuch  thing  to  be  feen  among  them  (though  their  manners 
are,  now,  corrupted)  as  enthufiaftic  tranfports,  or  Corybantic 
phrenfies;    no  begging  under  the   color  of  religion,   no 
Bacchanals,  or  fecret  myfteries,  no  promifcuous  watchings 
of  men,  and  women  in  the  temples ;  nor  any  other  extra- 
vagance of  this  kind :  But  all  reverence  is  (hewn  to  the  gods, 
both  in  their  words,  and  adions,  beyond  what  is  prad:ifed 
either  among  the  Greeks,  or   Barbarians :  And,   what  I 
admire  above  all  things,  notwithftanding  the  refort  of  in- 
numerable nations  to  Rome,  who  are  all  under  a  neceffity 
of  worfhiping  their  own  gods  according  to. the  cuftoms  of 
their  refpedive  countries;  the  commonwealth  has  never,  by 
public  authority,  adopted  any  of  thofe  foreign  inftitutions  ; 
a  misfortune  many  other  cities  have  fallen  into :    But,  if^ 
purfuant  to  fome  oracle,  any  images  of  the  gods  have  been 
brought  thither  from  foreign  nations,  ^'  they  honor  them 
according    to    their   own    rites,     banifliing    all    fabulous 
impoftures;  and,  in  this  manner,  they  worfliip  the  image 
of  the  Idaean  goddefs :  For  the  praetors  perform  annual 
facri£ces,  and  celebrate   annual  games  in  honor  of  her, 
according  to  the  Roman  cuftoms:    But  the  prieft,  and 

^9'  Te«  tatvlvi  «vl«  tij«»  »o/*oif.  This  are  ere<5led,   the  fame  pofition  to  the 

adherence  of  the  Romans  to  their  own  eaft,   their' ftatucs,  pi^ures,  incenfe,  ' 

rites,  and  ceremonies,  upon  their  ad-  holy  water,  proceffions,  and  all  the 

opting  any  foreign  objed  of  worfhip,  gaudy  apparatus  of  their  former  wor- 

appeared,  remarkably,  when  they  re-  fhip :  So  that,  they  ftill  preferve  their 

ceived  Chriftianity:  For  they  retained,  old  religion,  and  have,  only,  changed 

and  ftill  retain  their  own  rites,  and  the  objeft  of  it. 
their  old  temples ;  and,  when  new  ones 

prieftefs 
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prieftefs  of  this  goddefs  are  Phrygians.  Thefe  carry  her 
image  in  proceflion  about  the  city,  afldng  alms  in  her  name, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  and  wearing  figures  upon  their 
breaft,  and  ftriking  their  tymbals,  while  their  followers  play 
tunes  upon  their  flutes  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  t 
But  no  Roman  born  is,  by  any  law,  or  ordinance  of  the 
fenate,  obliged  to  walk  in  proceflion  through  the  city  to 
the  found  of  flutes ;  to  afk  alms,  or,  drefled  in  a  party 
coloured  habit,  to  worfliip  the  goddefs  with  Phry^an  cere- 
monies :  So  fearful  are  they  of  admitting  any  foreign 
cuftcMns  in  religion ;  and  fo  great  is  their  averfion  to  all 
indecent  fables. 

XX.  However,  let  no  one  imagine  I  am  not  fenfible  that 
fome  of  the  Greek  fables  are  of  ule  to  mankind;  fome 
being  defigned  to  explain  the  works  of  nature  by  allegories ; 
others,  to  adminifler  comfort  to  people  in  diftrefs ;  thefe  to 
free  the  mind  from  agitations,  and  terrors;  thole  to  remove 
ill-grounded  opinions,  and  feveral  invented  for  fome  other 
ufefiil  purpofe :  Though,  I  fay,  I  am  not  lefs  acquainted 
with  thefe  things  than  the  refl  of  the  world,  yet  I  am 
cautious  of  receiving  them  as  a  part  of  religion ;  and  much 
more  inclined  to  the  theology  of  the  Romans,  when  I 
confider  that  the  advantages,  flowing  from  the  Greek 
fables,  are  fmall,  and  extend  only  to  thofe,  who  have  exa- 
mined the  end,  for  which  they  are  defigned;  and  this 
philofophy  few  are  acquainted  with ;  while  the  vulgar,  who 
are  ignorant  of  it,  generally  take  thefe  fables  in  the  worfe 
ienfe,  and  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two  errors ;  they  either  de- 

LI2  fpife 
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fpife  the  gods,  as  fubjed  to  many  misfortunes ;  or  abandon 
diemfelves  to  the  moft  fhamefiil  exceiles,  which  they  fee  are 
attributcd^to  the  gods. 

XXI.  But  I  leave  thefe  confiderations  to  ihok,  who 
make  the  fpeculative  part  of  philofcphy  only  their  ftudy.. 
As  to  the  conftitution,  eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  I  think>, 
thefe  things,  alfo,  are  worthy  the  notice  of  hiftoiy :  Firft, 
that  he  appointed  a  great  number  of  perfbns  to  per^mn  di> 
vine  Service.  And,  indeed,  no  man  can  name  any  new- 
built  city,  in  which  fo  many  priefts,  and  miniilers  of  the 
gods  were  ordained  from  the  beginning:  For,  without 
mentioning  thofe,  *^  who  are  invefted  with  family  priefthoods, 
threefcore  were  appointed  in  his  reign  to  poform  divine 
fcrvice  for  the  profperity  of  the  commonwealth,  both  in  the 
tribes,  and  the  curiae:  I  only  repeat  what  *' Tc#entiu» 
Varro,the  moft  learned  man  of  his  age,  has  written  in  his 
antiquities.  In  the  next  place ;  whereas  others,  generally, 
make  chdoe  of  flich,  as  are  to  pre£de  over  religious  matters,! 
in  a  mean,  smd  inconfiderate  manner  ;  fbme  thinking  fit  to 

^'  Ivfysvntit    /if«rw«f.    M.   *  *  *  inftancc  in  '  Livy,  where  Fabius  came^ 

has  tranflated  this,  qui  fiiccedoient  aux  out  of  the  capitol,  then  befieged  by 

dignitez  facerdotaUs  ae  Uursperes-,  the  the  Gauls,   and  pafied  through  their 

fcnfe  of  which  is  that  the  priefthood  army  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  w&ch  was 

was  hereditary  at  Rome ;  whereas  the  the  particular  place  appointed  for  the 

contrary  of  this  is  very  well  known  to  performance  ot  his  family  rites  j  fa- 

all  men  of  learning.  The  priefts  men-  crificium  erat  ftatum  m  ^irinali  colle- 

tioned  here  by  our  author  were  thofe,  genti  Fabiae. 

who  performed  the  facrifices  peculiar        +»•  TiftHiotOvaffm.  This  author  is,, 

to  their  fanailies,  which  •  Cicero  calls  often,  quoted  byl)i6nyfius,and,  often,. 

facrijicia  gtntiliot  and  in  a  particular  mentioned  by  me  in  the  notes,  as  the 

place.     Of  this  we  find  a  remarkable  grcateftantiquaryRomc«verproduced»  . 

'  De  luiufp.  leljpon.  c  15.         ■  B.  v>  c.  46. 

make 
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make  public  Ikle  of  this  honor;  others,  difpofing  of  it  by 
lot ;  he  would  hot  fuffer  the  plidlhood  t(>  be  either  venal,  or 
di(bibuted  by  lot ;  but  made  a  law,  that  each  curia  fhould' 
chufe  two  perfisns,  both  above  fifty  yeare  of  age,  of  diftin- 
guifhed  birth,  "^aad  virtue,  competent  fortune,  and  without 
<uiy  bodfly  defed:  Thefe  were  not  to  enjoy  their  honors 
during  any  limited  time^  but  for  life,  freed  from  military^ 
employments  by  their  age,  and,  from  the  cares  of  civil 
governmait,  by  this  law. 

XXIf .  And,  becaufe  fomc  rites  vrcrfe  to  be  pcr^med  hj 
wixti&Oiy  others  by  boys,  whofe  fathers,  and  mothers  were 
living,  to  the  end  that  theie,  sdib,  might  be  adminiflied  in 
the  beft  manner,  he  ordered  that  the  wives  of  the  priefts. 
fhould  be  aiSxaated  tx>  their  hufbands  in  the  priefthood ;; 
And,  if  iiny  functions  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  be  adminiftred  by  men,;  theft  wometi  were  to> 
perform  them ;  and  their  fons  toex^x:ife  Thde^  that  belonged 
tso  them  ;  and,  that  the  peiefls,  who  had  no- children,  fhould' 
chufe  otit  of  the  other  famiUes  of  each  curia,   the  moft. 
beautiful  boy,,  and  girl ;  the  firft  to  be  afliftant  in  the  holy 
frmdions,  till  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  the  girl  to  be  Co, 
as  long  as  fhe  continued  unmarried  :    Thefe  inftitutions,^ 
alfo,  in  my  opinion,  he  borrowed  from  Thofe  of  the  Greeks  t 
For,  whatever  functions  are  adminiftred  ia  the  Greek  cere- 
monies by  thofe  they  call  ^*K(Xvri<po^6t,  Ba/ket-beareriy  the  lame 

4»'  iL«it«9o(ei.    I  fee  no  reafon  to  Cicero  calls  rfie  two  brazen  ftatues  of 

&fpeft  this  reading  i  fince  it  is  certain  Poljclctus,  Irhich  Vcrrcs  took  from 

that  they  were  called  Canepborae  by  Hejus  of  Meflana :   I  (ball  quote  thi 

the  Romans.    And,  by  that  nasoc,  paflbgC)  becauliv  by^  that,  it  will  ap^* 
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are  performed  by  thofe,  whom  the  Romans  call  by  the  fame 

name :  During  thefe  ceremonies,-  they  wear  on  their  heads 

the  fame  kind  of  crowns,   with  which  the  ftatues  of  the 

Ephefian  Piana  are  adorned  among  the  Greeks.     And  the 

functions,  which,  among  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  before,  among 

the  Pelafgi,  were  adminiflered  by  thofe,  they  called,  *^  CadoU, 

in  the  rites   of  the  Curetes,   and  in  Thofe  of  the  great 

gods,  were  performed,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  thofe  mini- 

fters  to  the  priefts,  who  are,  now,  called,  by  the  Romans, 

Camilli.     Befides,  Romulus  ordered  one  foothfayer  out  of 

each  tribe  to  affift  at  the  facrifices;  This  foothfayer  we  call 

U^o(TXoiro€,  on  infpeSlor  af  the  vtSiitns ;  and  the  Romans,  pre- 

ferving  fomething  of  the  ancient  appellation,  Arufpex  :  He, 

alfo,  made  a  law  that  all  the  priefts,  and  minifters  of  the  gods 

fliould  be  chofen  by  the  curiae ;  and  that  their  dciStion 

fliould  be  confirmed  by  thofe,  who,  by  their,  prophetic  art, 

interpret  heavenly  omens. 

pear  in  what  altitude  bpth  painten,  K«<rj»iXAo« :  My'reafcn  J?);that  Varro 

and  fculptors  ought  to  repreient  the  fays  the  minifter  of  the  great   gods 

Cincphorzci'Erantaeneapraetereaduo  is  called,  in  Samothrace,  Cafmillus, 

^gaay  non  maxima,  verum  eximia  venu-  which,  he  fays,  is  a  Greek  word  j  and 

Jtate,  virginali  habitu  atqtie  vejiitu,  quae  that  he  found  it  in  "  Callimachus. 

manibtts  fublatis  facra  quaedam,  more  Hinc  Cafmillus  nominatur  in  Samotbra- 

Atbenitt^um  virginum,  repqfila  in  capi-  ciis  mxfieriis  deus  quidam,  admnifier  diis 

tibus   fujiinebant :     Cancphorae   ip/ae  magnis.  Verbum  Graecum  arbitror,  quod 

vocabantur.     Sed    earum  mtificem —  apudCallimacbum  inpoematis  ejus  invent. 

Polycktum  ejje  dicebant.  And  I,  really,  think  that  'Virgil,  who, 

43-  KaJwAoi.     I  can  make  nothing  every  where,  fhews  himfelf  to  have 

of  lijs  word.     The  commentators,  been,  perfeftly,  acquainted  widi  the 

though  they  differ  with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  alludes  to 

word,  that  jfaould  be  fubftituted  in  its  this  change  of  the  word  Cafmillus  to 

room,  yet  all  agree  in  difcarding  this.  Camilius,  when  he  fays. 
Under  thefe  difficulties,  I  ftjall  offer  a  matrifyut  <voem>i/ 

conje£hire  of  jny  ow.n ;  I  woul^  read        Mm»w  CafinOlae,  mBtHmtd  fart*  Camilka. 
■>  In  VeiT.  B.  iv.  c.  3         f  fi.  vi.  De  Ling.  Lads.       P  Aeo.  B.  zi.  f.  543. 

XXIIL 
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XXIII.  After  he  had  inftituted  thefe  regulations  con-' 
ceming  the  minifters  of  the  gods,  he  affigncd  the  proper 
facrifices  to  each  curia,  as  I  faid,  appointing  gods,  and 
genius's  for  each,  whom  they  were,  always,  to  worfliip;  and 
limited  the  expencesof  the  facrifices,  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  public.  The  curiae  performed  their  appointed  facrifices 
with  their  own  priefts ;  and,  on  holy  days^  they  feafted 
together  in  the  dining-room  belonging  to  the  curia ;  for 
each  curia  had  its  own :  Adjoining  thereto  a  chapel  ^  is 
confecrated,  which  is  common  to  all  the  curia,  like  tlie 
Prytanea  of  the  Greeks:  Thefe  dining-rooms  were,  alfo, 
called  curiae ;  which  name  they,  ftill,  retain.  This  inftitu- 
tion  Romulus  feems  to  have  taken  fi-om  the  difcipline  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  among  whom  the  focieties,  called 
*5  Phiditia,  were^  then,  in  great  requeft  ;  which  inftitution 

44-  K»6a»<ri«7o.     I  approve,  intircly,  public  dining-rooms,  likeThofeereded 

of  the  correftion  of  Sylburgius,  who  by  Romulus,  and  called,  by  the  Rd- 

thinks  it  ought  to  be  Ko9«fl'i«I*< ;  be-  manS,  Curiae ;  and,  in  this  fenfe  alone, 

caufe  our  ^  author  fays,  pofitively,  in  they  are  analogous  to  the  latter.    And 

fpeaking  of  the  inftitutions  of  N  uma,  as  to  his  etymology,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 

that  he  erefted  this  chapel,  and  that  think  that  7rv^oI«^«oy,  more  naturally, 

Romulus  did  not  build  a  common  accounts  for  the  name  of  thofe  public 

temple  to  Vefta  ;  for  which,  he  there  houfcs  ;  which  I  (hall  fupport  by  the 

gives  a  very  good  leafon.     I  obfcrve  zutkority  of  tht  Etymologkummagmm', 

that  M.  *  *  *  takes  the  vr^vlotveiaj  here  nfv7«r«o»,  fays  the  author  of  it,  rono^ 

mentioned  by  our  author,  to  fignify  ijv  zf»(  a6>;v«iok,   u  «  xotvdti  ctlKcm  roi^ 

I  he  houfcs,  where  thofe,  who  had  de-  <^if/xocnoif  fvtfyilun  tfJovlo"  oJir  m«i  tr^w- 

ferved   well   of  the  Athenians,  were  raveiov  tKotKnlo^  ototet  w^cjafAHov  (aru^of 

maintained  at  the  public  expcnce,  and  yag  6  cPot)  -nT  t^i  tk  itif/Locm  <t!1»  rufjuetov. 

deduces  the  etymology  ot   the  word  45-  ^JStct.  Thus  they  are  called  by 

from  wv^oi  rotfjieiov^  the  place  where  they  '  Ariftotle,  who  explains  the  word  by 

kept  the  fire.     But,  though  v^vJa^nm  cvtrcfua ;  and  gives  the  preference  to 

has  that  fignification,  it,  alio,  fignifics  Thofe  of  the  Cretans,  from  whom,,  he 

^C.  65.  of  diifl  book.  'nox»1i«.  c.  7,ct  S. 

Lycurgus, 
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Lycurgus,  who  had  learned  it  firom  the  Cretenfes,.  feenu  to 
have  introduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country  ;  m 
peaee^  by  promoting  frugality,,  and  temperance  in  their  daily 
repafts ;  and  in  war,  by  infpiring  every  man  with  fhajae, 
and  repugnance  to  for£ike  his  companion,,  with  whcnn  he 
had  lived  in  a  communicni  of  libations^  facxifices^  and  holy 
rites.  Romulus  does^  not  only,  deferve  pratfe  for  the  wifdom 
of  thefe  inftitutions,  but,  alio,  on  account  **  of  the  Ihigidity 
of  the  iacrifkes  he  appointed  to  be  offered  upi  to  the  gods ; 
the  gpeateft  part,  if  not  all^  of  which  i^emaia  to  this  day^» 
vaA  are  performed  in  the  ancioit  manner.  I  myfelf  hsve 
feen,  in  the  temples,  repafts  prepared  for  the  gods,  upon 
wooden  tables  of  ancient  workmanihip  ;  and  barley  cakes, 
wafers,  and  fpelt,  with  the  pimitiae  6i  fome  fruits  in 
baikets,  and  fmall  earthen  plates,  and  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  all  frmple^.  cheap,,  and  void  of  all  oftentation. 
I  have  feen,  alfo,  the  libation  wines  mixed,  not  iafrlver  and 
gold  veflels,  but  in  Httle  earthen  chalices,  and  ewers ;  and, 
greatly,  admired  the  men  for  adhering  to  the  cuftoms  of 

fays,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  this  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter  by  the  La< 

inftitution :  The  reafon  he  gives  for  tines,  and  Hcrnici,  when  they  con- 

this  preference  is,  that,  among  the  gratulated  the  Romans  upon  the  eX' 

latter,  every  member  of  thefe  focieties  tinfbion  of  the  decemvirate  }  '  coleban- 

was  obliged  to  fumifh  a  certain  fum  of  tur  reUgiones  pie  magis  quam  magnifice. 

money  towards  their  entertainments ;  Afterwards,  when  this  magnificence 

whereas,  the  expence  of  the  Cretan  prevailed  in  their  public  wormip,  when 

locieties  was  fuppUed  by  the  public,  their  temples  were  imbellilhed  with 

which,  he  fays,  was  more  popular.  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones,  and 

4('  Tnt  (v1tAM«f  r«*  ^twv,    Li^y  adorned  with  llatues  of  the  moft  ex- 

inakes  a  fine  obfervation  in  relation  to  quifite  workmanlhip,   they  paid  no 

a  crown  of  gold  of  fmall  weight,  fent  regard  either  to  religion,  or  morality;' 

•  B.iii.  c.  S7. 

their 
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their  anceftors,  attid  not  degenerating,  from  their  ancient 
rites,  into  a  vain  magnificence.  .There  are,  alio,  fome  other 
inftitutions,  worthy  to  be  both  remembered,  and  related, 
which  owe  their  birth  to  Numa  Pompilius,  the  fucceflbr  of 
Romulus,  a  man  of  confummate  wifdom,  and  of  a  rare 
fagacity  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gxxls :  But  of  thefe  I 
{hall  Ipeak  afterwards.  Others  were  added  by  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  the  third  king  after  Romulus,  and  by  every  fuc- 
ceedihg  king :  But  the  feeds  of  them  were  fbwn,  and  the 
foundations  laid  by  Romulus,  whoeftablifhed  the  principal 
rites  of  their  religion. 

XXIV.  Romulus,  alfo,  feems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
that  good  difdpline  in  other  things,  by  the  obfervance  of 
which  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  flourifhed  for  many 
generations ;  he  having  enaded  many  good  and  ufeful  laws, 
the  greateft  part  unwritten,  but  fome  committed  to  writing: 
All  of  which  I  do  not  think  necefey  to  mention,  but  fhall, 
only,  give  a  Ihort  account  of  thofe  I,  chiefly,  admire,  and  look 
upon  as  proper  4:0  illuftrate  the  tenor  of  his  other  laws,  and 
to  {hew  how  auilerethcy  were,  how  averfe  to  vice,  and  how,  / 

nearly,   refembling  the  lives  of  the  heroes:    However,  I  / 

muft,  fiirft,  obferve,  that  all  legillators,  as  well  Barbarians, 
as  Greeks,  feem,  in  general,  to  have  been,  rightly,  fenfible 
that  all  cities,  as  they  confift  of  many  families,  are  moft 
likely  to  injoy  tranquillity,  when  the  lives  of  private  men 
stxe  +7  calm ;  and  to  be  agitated  with  many  tempefts,  when 

47*  Otcu  oI  t«»  tiitilm  tvjiiittri  0ioi.  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  this  expreffion. 
All  thctranflators  have,  in  my  opinion,    M.  •  *  •  has  faid  une  vie  regUe\  and 

Vol.  I.  M  m  they 
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they  are  ruffled  ;  and  that  every  able  pditician,  whether  he 
is  a  legifktoTy  or  a  king,  ought  to  introduce  fuch  laws,  as 
will  render  private  men  juft  and  temperate.     But  they  do 
not  all  feem,  equally,  to  have  underftood  by  what  inftitu- 
tions,  and  by  what  laws,  this  may  be  aiFeded ;  and  fome  of 
them  have  committed  very  great,  and,  I  may  lay,  eflendai 
•  errors  in  the  principal,  and  chief  parts  of  legiflature.     Firft^ 
concerning  marriages,  and  the  commerce  with  women,  from 
which  a  lawgiver  ought  to  begin  (as  nature  has  be^un  from 
thence  to  fqrm  our  lives)  fome,  taking  example  from  wild 
beafts,  have  allowed  men,  and  women  *'to  ccmverfe  together 
promifcuoufly,  and  without  reilraint,  as  the  proper  means  to 
free  mankind  from  the  rage  of  love ;  to  banifh  jealoufy,  the 
parent  of  mutual  flaughter ;  and  prevent  many  other  mif- 
chiefs,  which  both  private  families,  and  whole  cities  are,  often> 
expofed  to  through  women :  Others,  by  joining  one  man  to 

le  Jay,  henne  conduite.    L  believe  the  thought  fit  to  exprefs,   figuratively, 

Latin   tranOators    mined   them    by  by  ofV  mt^tn,  and  to  fay,  afterwards, 

rendering  it  vivendi  rationem  exaSlam.  x*'t*<^*  «>«» »  to  which  tv^a^uci  /3«m 

There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  every  in-  corrcfponds  in  the  fame  figure,  they 

dividual  lives  regularly,  the  city  will  b..ing  all  terms  of  navigation ;  and 

be  exceeding  regular.     This  is  not  none  more  (b  than  tvfas$«r  utx»y«ft 

fuch  a  fecret  in  politics,  as  to  have  in-  fo  often,   ufed  by  the  beft  authors, 

duced  our  author  to  quote  the  autho-  This  figure  none  of  the  tranilators 

rity  ^f  all  the  legiflators  to  fupport  it.  feem  to  have  had  the  leaft  fufpicion  oL 

His  meaning  is,  that  every  city  will  4«'  Ko*»«t  tck  ftt^ttf.  This  was  Pla-    ' 

continue  quiet,  as  long  as  the  indivi-  to's  fyftcm  ;  and  a  very  extraordinary 

dtials  live  with  'eafe :    For,  nothing  fyftem  it    is ;  His  words  are  thefe ; 

tempts  men  to  difturB  the  quiet  of  any  *  rat  j^vf  «<««;  -tavlas  rm  ati^u*  t^Iw* 

government  lo  much,  as  domeftic  un-  »«►?«»  watcct  mmi  icoi*a(,  litx  St  f*rjnt 

cafinefs,  from   what   caufe  foever  it  fAKotftiav  cvtoiKH* ;  for  which  whim,  he 

flows.     This  fenfe  our    author  has  is,  defervedly,  cenfured  by  '  Ariftotlc. 

fn<^««Air.  B.  V,  p.  655.        '  nc^iT.  B.  ii.  c.  I. 

one 
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one  woman,  have  expelled  this  rude  and  iavage  commerce  ; 
however,  concerning  the  obfervance  of  the  marriage-rites, 
and  the  chaftity  of  women,  they  never  attempted  to  make 
any  regulations  whatfoever ;  but  gave  up  the  thing,  as  im- 
pradicable :  Others  have  neither  allowed  the  ufe  of  women 
without  marriage,  like  fome  Barbarians  ;  nor  negleded  the 
care  of  them,  ^  like  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  have  infti- 
tuted  many  laws  to  keep  them  within  bounds  :  And  fome 
have,  even,  *°  appointed  a  magiftrate  to  infpe£t  the  condud 
of  women  :  However,  this  provifion  was  found  infufficient 
to  reftrain  them,  and  too  renaifs  to  reduce  women  of  bad 
dilpofitions  to  the  neceflity  of  a  modeft  behaviour. 

XXV.  But  Romulus,-  without  giving  either  to  the  huf- 
band  an  action  againft  his  wife  for  adultery,  or  elopement 

49*  Orirtf  A«xtl«i|Ufi»iei.     Ariftotle,  fv^si :  Their  duty  was,  not  only,  to 

alfo,  finds  great  fault  with  the  Lace-  infbed;  the  conduA  of  the  women, 

daemonian   women,   who,    he   fays,  (which,  one  would  think,  might  have 

abandoned  themfelves  to  all  forts  of  given  them  full  employment)  but,  al- 

cxcefs ;  {«M-i  }'«(  m»»h.»smt  mpt  iwatren  fo,  to  enter  the  houfes  of  chofe,  who- 

ttwiK»vK>»t  *»*  T(v^f(W( :  It  (eems  Ly-  gave  entertainments,  and  to  count  the 

<urgus  endeavouied  to  bring  them  un-  guefts  :  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  being 

dcr  fome  government,  but  they  refift-  finable,  if  their  number  exceeded  thirty, 

ing,   he  gave  it  over:  So  that  they,  'Athenaeus,  from  whom  I  have  this 

not  their  lawgiver,  were  the  caufe  of  account,  quotes,  upon-  this  occafion, 

thefe  irregularities.     But,    continues  fome  vtrfes  of  ^^enander,  whofe  pre- 

Ariftotle,    we  do  not  conlider  who  cious  remains  cannot  be  too   often 

ought  to  be  excufed,  and  who  not  -,  tranfcribed, 

but,  what  is  right,    and  what  not;  n«»TOir  rrNAIKONOMOISJk  w 

t^vmti  *at  i*n  •{'•'f •  n«r7«f  (*»y(t(ti(  xeS»  fouov  xtfiror  Tir«, 

•«wrp«  yv»«««».    Thefe  magiftrates       .nA«„  „*  mv  «2ifi»  |f<«»  t«v, 
were  called  by  the  Athenians  ymamf        eaSwit. 

"lb.  c.  7.        "B.ri.  c.  It. 

Mm  2  without 
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without  caufe ;  or  to  the  wife  an  adion  againfl  her  hufband 
for  wafting  her  fortune,  or  for  divorcing  her  without  reafbn ; 
without  making  any  laws  for  the  returning,  or  recovery  of 
the  portion,  or  regulating  any  thing  of  this  nature  5  by.  a 
iingle  inftitution,  which,  efFedually,  provides  for  all  theie 
things,  as  experience  fhews,  he  brought  the  married  wo- 
men, even,  chearfuUy,  to  behave  themfelves  with  great  order, 
and  modefty :  The  law  was  this ,  "  That  a  woman,  married 
"  to  her  hufband  by  the  holy  laws,  fhall  partake  of  all  his 
"  fortunes,  and  lacrifices,"  The  ancients  called  holy  and 
lawful  marriages,  by  a  Roman  appellation,  ^^Farraciay  from 
the  communion  of  Far,  Spelt ;  which  we  call  Zea  ;  for  this 
was  the  ancient,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  ordinary  food  of  all 
the  Romans ;  their  country  producing  great  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent fpelt.  And,  as  we  Greeks  look  upon  barley  to  be 
the  moft  ancient  grain;  and,  for  that  reafbn,  begin  our 
facrifices  with  barley-cakes  mixed  with  fait,  which  we  call 
OuXaf :  So  the  Romans,  from  an  opinion  that  (jpdt  is  both 

5»  9»ff«uuu.     I  do  not  remember  the  bivad,  made  of  it,  is  thought  to 

to  have  met  with  Farratia  in  any  Latin  be  lefs  nouriOiing.     It  is,  generally, 

author  for  this  kind  of  marriage :  The  fuppofed  that  theie  kinds  of  marriages 

wwd  ufed  by  them,  upon  that  occa-  were,  totally,  abrogated  by  the  inftitu- 

fion,  is,  Confarreatioy  derived  from  Far,  tion  of  Thofe  of  another  kind,  called, 

as  our  author  fays,  a  Cahy  which  was  Coemptioy  which  was  a  fiditious  pur- 

ufed  in  that  ceremony.     Far  is  called  chafe  ;  the  married  couple  being  fup- 

Spelt  in  oUr  language,  though  I  never  pofed  to  purchafe  each  otiier.    But  we 

faw  any  of  it  in  England ;  but  I  have  find,  by  a  fpeech  of  Tiberius,  in  ^  Ta- 

feen  it  growing  in  Germany,  where  citus,  that  they  were  not,  wholly,  dif- 

they  make  bread  of  it,   which  is  as  ufed,  even,  in  his  time  j  Omijfd  confar- 

white  as  wheat  bread  %  and,  indeed,  it  reandi  adfuetudine,  aut  inter  faucos  re- 

jefembles  wheat  in  every  thing,  but  the  tentd—accedere  ipjius  caeremeniae  diffi-' 

lize  of  the  grain,  which  is  lefs }  and  cultates^  quae  confulto  vitarentttr. 

1  Ann.  6.  iv.  c.  i6. 
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due  moft  valuable,  and  moft  ancient  of  grains,  in  all  burnt- 
offerings,  begin  the  facrificc  with  That ;  and  this  cuftom 
remains  to  this  day,  without  deviating  into  firft-offerings 
of  greater  expence*  The  participation  in.  the  moft  holy 
and  firft  food  of  the  women  with  their  hufbands,  and  their 
union  with  them,  founded  on  their  fharing  in  all  their 
fortunes,  took  its  name  from  this  participation  of  fpelt,  andy 
neceflarily,  produced  an  indiffoluble  connexion,  nothing 
being  capable  of  diflblving  thele  marriages.  This  law  ob- 
liged both  the  married  women,  as  having  no  other  refuge^ 
to  conform  themfelves,  intirely,  to  the  temper  of  their  huf» 
bands,  and  the.  hufi>an(ds  to  retain  their  wives,  as  neceffary,. 
and  infeparable  companions  t  For^  if  flie  was  virtuous,  and, 
in  all  things,  obedient  to  her  hufband,  ftie  was.miftrefs  of 
the  houfe,  as  much  as  he  was  mafter  of  it ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  fhe  was  heir  to  his  fortunes,  in  the 
fkme  manner  as  a  daughter  was  to  Thofe  of  her  father;, 
if  he  died  without  children,  and  inteftate,  (he  was  his  fole 
heir;,  and,  if  he  left  children,  fKe  had  an  equal  ihare  of  his. 
fortunes  with  them.  But,  if  (he  committed  any  fault,. 
5*  the  injured  perfon  was  her  judge^  and  determined  the 

5*'  AiK»f*it  T»i>  aJnuftttn  tkaf*Caut  enacted  :  For  example,  he  has  tranf'- 

x«(  Ty  lAtytht  rnt  rifAufi»{  xv(i«».    Lip"  lated  this  law,  mentioned,  by  our  aU'~ 

fius,  who  wasamanrof  great  learning,  thor,  into  the  language,  ufed  in  the 

has  gi^en  us  the  laws  made  by  leverai  agc-of  Auguihis  i  Si  ftuprum  commfitt 

of  the  Roman  kings,  coileded,  as  he  t^udvt  (juidptccaffet^  maritus  judex  et 

fays,  chiefly,  from  our  author-,    in  vindex  eflo.    But    the   infcription  in 

which,  he  has  been  followed  by  many  honor  of  Duillius  for  the  firft  naval 

writers,  who  fuppofe  the  words,  given  vi&ory  the  Romans,  ever,  obtained^ 

)}y  Lipfius,  to  have  been  the  very  and   bis  other  fuccefles  againft  th« 

words,  in  which  thefe  old  laws  were  Carthaginians,  which  is  fiill  extant, 

dcgrecL 
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degree  of  her  puniflunent.  In  the  cafe  of  adukerjr,  or, 
where  it  wai  found  that  fhe  had  drank  wine  (which  the 
Greeks  would  look  upon  as  the  lead  of  all  crimes)  her  re*- 
lations,  together  with  her  hufband,  were  appointed  har 
judges  J  who  were  allowed  by  Romulus  to  punifh  both  thefe 
crimes  widi  death,  as  the  greateft  offences  women  could  be 
guilty  of:  For  he  looked  upon  adultery  as  the  fource  of 
impudence;  and  drunkennefs,  of  adultery:  Both  thefe 
-crimes  continued,  for  a  long  tinje,  to  be  punifhed  by  the 
Romans  without  mercy.  And  the  length  of  time  has  fhewn 
the  goodnefs  of  this  law  concerning  women  :  For  it  is  al- 
lowed that,  during  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  no  marriage  was,  ever,  diflblved  at  Rome,  But,  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty  feventh  olympiad,  and  ^^  in  the  confulihip 

^111  coriviiure  any  one  that  the  Latin  furprizingly,  with  That,  preferved  in 

language,    which  changed  fo  much  this  authentic  infcription.  presented. 

from    the    year    493,    or  494,    in  maxvmod.  dictatored.  olojivm.  iw, 

iwhich  Duillius  was  confu!,  as  appears  altod.  ^arid.  pvgnandod.  vicet. 

by  this  infcription,  though  his  name  X30c<iyB.NAVEis.cEPET.  cvm.socieis* 

is  not  in  the  Fajii  confulares^  and  ob-  septemresmomqve.    dvcis.    qvin- 

tained  this  victory,  to  the  time  of  resmosqve.  triresmosqve.  naveis. 

Auguftus,  or  about   half  a  century  xx.  depreset.  ^Hy^o  fhrnQn^  avlmw 

before,  muft,  in  all  probability,  have  ^-^r^i^Myla  jusv  tag  v(ul»^  c^iAQoth^cas 

changed  much  more  from  thq  time  of  f«wc  avlavifitf  c^wtQ»xovy  <rv»  di^  fyndo 

Romulus,  to  That  of  Duillius,  that  is,  aixf^xhallov  nui  to  tk  f{«I»jy»  arAoiov— 

in  the  fpace  of  494  years.     I  ihall  t^vyof  el  K^xflhu^t  — -  irt rlnntfr/^s  v«vf 

tranfcribe  a  few  lines  of  this  infcription,  ttntaCa^Xoilt^* 

for  two  rcafons ;   the  firft,  to  thew         S3'  r^fltJfWfinr  M^fftey  HofbiroyiK,  »«# 

what  the  Latin  language  was  in  thofe  Ttt'U  Tixin^i^i.  Valerius  Maximus,  and 

days  ;  and  the  other,  to  do  juftice  to  Gcllius  are  quoted,  upon  this  occafion; 

the  fidelity  of  Polybius,  by  laying  be-  but  both  of  them,  or  their  tranfcribcrs, 

fore  the  reader  fome  particulars, .  in  have  miftaken  the  year.     Our  author 

which  the  account,    given   by   that  fays  the  firft  divorce  happened  in  the 

author  of  this  naval  battle,  agrees,  137^**  olymjnad,  that  is,  the  firft  year 

*B.  1.  J).  23,  ct  24, 

of 
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of  Marcus  Pomponius,  and  Caius  Papirius,  Spurius  Carvilius, 
no  obfcure  perfon,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  man,  who 
divorced  his  wife,  the  cenfors  obliging  him  to  Iwear  that  he 
took  another  with  a  view  of  having  children,  his  own  being 
barren  :  However,  he  was,  by  reafon  of  this  adion,  though 
founded  in  neceflity,  ever  after  hated  by  the  people. 

XXVI.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  good  laws,  which  Ro^ 
mulus  enaded  concerning  women ;  by  which  he  rendered 
them  more  obfervant  to  their  huftands.  But  Thofe  he 
eflabliflied  to  infpire  children  with  reverence,  and  ^  piety  to. 
their  fethers,  and  to  oblige  them  to  honor,  and  ob^y  them 
in  all  things,  both  in  their  words,  and  actions,  are  ftill 
more.auguft,  and  of  greater  dignity,  and,  vaftly,  fuperior  to 
our  laws :  For  the  Greek  le^flators  limited  a  very  ihort 
time,  for  the  fon  to  be  under  the  government  of  his  father: 
fome,  till  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  after  he  was  arrived 
to  manhood :  Others,  as  long  as  he  continued  unmarried  : 
And  fome,   till  their  names  were  rcgtftered  ih  the  colleges 

of  this  olympiad  :  For  That  muft  be,  generally ;  as  »3iK,»  fignifies  Fue.  The 
always,  undcrllood,  when  the  year  is  former,  therefore,  muft  notbe  confined 
not  mentioned :  Now,  the  firft  year  of  in  this  place,  to  juftice,  which  is  only 
the  137"*  olympiad  was  the  521ft  year  one  fpecies  of  Virtue,  as  the  piety  of 
of  Rome  •,  and,  though,  I  find,  fome  children  to  their  parents  is  another, 
accounts  of  .he  fucceiiion  of  the  con-'  This  is  the-  dodtiine  of  that  great  mo- 
fu.s  place  the  conluiilnpofl:>omponius,  ralift,  Ariftotle,  whofe  ethics  I  have 
and,  Papir.us  the  y-ar  after,  yet  they  already, obfcrved,  and  fhall,  often,  have 
.  were,  according  to  our  author,  and,  in  occafion  to  obferve  our  author    frc- 
my  opinion,  according  to  truth,  con-  quently,  alludes  to  with  approbation 
fuls  <his  year.                     ^        ^     ^.  '•«« -^^  »A«»«x«  A,y»,Sr«,  «•  <?.».„,„,,;. 
54-  A.x»io(rvvi,v.  Our  aurhor  ufes  this  xeu  »'  «*«,«,  arc  the  words  of  that  phi- 
word,  ber».,  in  a  philofophical  fcnle  •,  lofopher.  " 
in  which,  imtuowtn  fi^nifiv-s  P.rtue, 

»  Ethei.  B.  V.  c.  u 

of 
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of  the  magiftrates ;  as  they  had  learned  from  the  laws  of 
^5  Solon,  ^^Pittacus,  and  ^^Charondas,  in  which  there  is 
acknowledged  to  be  great  wifdom.  The  punifhments,  alfo, 
they  ordered  for  difobedience  in  children  were  not  grievous; 
allowing  their  fathers  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  to 
difinherit  them^  and  nothing  further.  Whereas,  gentle 
punifliments  are  not  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  folly,  and  info- 
lence  of  youth,  or  to  reftore  thofe,  who  defpife  their  duty, 
to  a  fenfe  of  it :  For  which  reafon,  among  the  Greeks,  great 
indecencies  are  committed  by  children  againft  their  parents* 
But  the  lawgiver  of  the  Romans  gave  full  power  (as  one 

5S'  Zc\u¥.     The  learned  world  is  fo  of  whom  one,  furnamed  M*icf  o<,  was  a 

much  acquainted  with  Solon,  that  I  lawgiver,  and  flouriflied  at  the  fame 

(hall  fay  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  time*  with  Croefus ;  bccaufc  '  Laertius 

was  not  an  Athenian,  though  he  was  tranfcribcs  a  letter  from  him  to  that 

their  legiflator,  but  of  Salamis,  and  prince. 

flouriflied  about  the  46'**  olympiad.         sr-  Xafovie^^.  ^  Ariftotle  calls  him  a 

**  He  died  at  Cyprus,    aged  eighty  Catanaean ;  and  fays  that  he  gave  laws 

years,  and  ordered  his  aflies  to    be  both  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  other 

carried  to  Salamis,  and  fcattered  a-  Chalcidic   cities.     We  find,  by  our 

bout  that  ifland.     This,  Plutarch,  in  author,  that  all  thefe  three  lawgivers 

his  life  of  Solon,  treats  ^  fabulous,  gave  power  to  the  father  over  his  fon 

though*  he  fays,  many  writers  of  great  no  Jonger  than  till  be  was  chpfen  a 

credit,  and  Ariftotle,  amongft  the  reft,  magiftrate :  For  we  muft  read  tffx«« 

have  affirmed  it.     However,   the  au-  with  the  Vatican  manufcript,  inftead 

thority  of  Ariftotle  i?,  certainly,  much  of  cif^ona  in  all  the  editions  j  fince  we 

more  to  be  depended  upon  than  That  find  tq  rw  i(fo(m  a^x^ev  in  *  Ariftotle; 

of  Plutarch,  which  is,  abfolutely,  con-  and  ro  t<#v  Ji9/bt«(x«v  «;x«ov  inore  than 

futed  by   thefe  verfes,  quoted  '  from  once  in  our  author  ;  who  juftifies  this 

Cratinus  by  Laertius  5  reading  by  what  he  fays,  prefently  ^f- 

_        .  «  A  *  terwards,  that  Romulus  gave  abfolutc 

0.««  k  v,«v,  «f  ^»  «r«f«x«  A^yof,  powertothefathcroverhisfon. though 

56-  Uirlawt.  There  were  two  men  of    commonwealth  %    xft  ju  «{;^«v  rius 
4iote  of  this  name,  both  Mitylcnaeans,    iuyts»»  t^tla^oftaoi. 

l>  L^ert.  life  pf  Solon.       <Lifeof  I^ittacm.       d  OoXiIm.  6.  U.  c.  lo.      .*Id.  ib.  c.  6. 

voay 
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may  fay)  to  the  father  over  his  fon,  even,  during  his  vi^hole 
life ;  vrhether  he  thought  proper  to  expel  him  his  houfe,  to 
whip  hiniyto  load  him  v^ith  chains.;  and,  in  that  condition,  to 
employ  him  in  agriculture,  or  to  put  him  to  death;  though 
iris  fon  were,  a<aually,  in  the  adminiftrationof  the  public 
afiairs,  though  inve;fted  with  the  greateft  offices  of  the  flate, 
and  diftinguiihed  by  his  zeal  for  the  commonwealth.     In 
virtue  of  this  law,  men  of  diftindtion,  while  they  were  ha- 
ranguing from  the  roftra  in  oppofition  to  the  fenatCyajid  in 
fkvoT  of  the  people  5  and,  on  that  account,  gaining  great 
popularity,  have  been  puUed  down  from  thence,  aftd  carried 
avt^y,  by  their  fathers,  to  undergo  fuch  punifhment,  asf  they 
thought  fit  \  and,  while  thep  were  leading  away  thupugh 
the  forum,  none  prefent,  neither  conful,  tribune,  nor  the 
people  themfelves,  who  were  flattered  by  them^  and  thought? 
all  power  inferior  to  their  own,  could  tckxie  them.     I  for- 
bear to  mention  how  many  brave  men,  urged  by  their  valor, 
and  ardor  to  perform  fome  great  adion  contrary  to  their 
Others ,  command,  have,  by  them,  been  put  to  death ;  as 
Manlius  Torquatusj  and  many  others  are  iaid  to  have  put 
their  fons  to  death.     Concerning  whom,  I  fhall  ipeak  in  a 
proper  place. 

XXVII.  However,  the  power,  given  to  fathers  by  the 
Roman  lawgiver,  did  not,  even,  ftop  here;  but  he  allowed  the 
father,  alfo  to  fell  his  fon,  without  re^rding  the  imputation 
of  cruelty,  and  of  a  feverity,  inconfiftent  with  natural  af- 
fodion,  which  this  allowance  might  be  liable  to ;  and  (what 
any  one,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  loofe  manners  of 

Vol.  I.  N  n  the 
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the  Greeks  may  wonder  at  above  all  things,  and  look  upon 
as  harfh  and  tyrannical)  he,  even,  gave  leave  to  the  father 
to  niiake  an  advantage  of  felling  his  fon,  as  far  as  three 
times ;  giving,  by  this  means,  a  greater  power  to  the  father 
over  his  fon,  than  to  the  mafter  over  his  Have :  For  a  flave, 
who  has  once  been  fold,  and,  afterwards,  obtains  his  Uberty, 
is  his  own  mafler  ever  after :   But  a  fon,  when  fold  by  his 
father,  if  he  fhould  become  free,  returned  to  his  father's 
power ;  and,  if  he  was,  a  fecond  time,  fold,  and,  a  fecond 
time,  freed,  he  was,  flill,  as  at  firfl,  his  father's  flave ;  but,, 
after  the  third  £de,  he  was  diicharged  from  his  father.   This 
law,  whether  written,  or  unwritten  (for  that  I  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, affirm)  the  kings  obferved  in  the  beginning,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  befl  of  all  laws.     And,  after  the  diflbludoa 
of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Romans,  firfl,  thought  proper  to 
{M-opofe  in  the  forum  to  the  confideration  of  the  whole  body 
of  die  people  all  the  cufloms,  and  laws  of  their  own  country^ 
together  with  Thofe  of  foreign  inflitution,  to  the  end  that 
the  rights  of  the  public  might  not  be  changed  as  often  as 
the  power  of  the  magiflrates,  the  decemvirs,  who  were  au- 
thotifed  by  the  people  to  colled,  and  tranfcribe  thefe  laws,, 
inferted  This  among  the  reft ;  and  *'  it  now  flands  in  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  they  expofed  in  the  forum. 

sS'  K((i  ffiv  n  Tif  tSafiji  TMv  ^tyofttttn  to  that  place,  I  ihall  give  the  words  of 

^mioM  itfUmf.    This  law  of  Romulus,  it  here }  patrei.  bndo.  fidio.  vitae. 

which  our  authcMr  fays  was  confirmed  necisqve.  potest  as.  estod.terqve. 

by  the  decemvirs,  is  explained  among  im.  venom,  darier.  iovs.  estod.  sei. 

the  other  laws  of  ^e  twelve  tables  in  pater,  fidiom.  ter.  venom,  dvit. 

a  note  on  the  eleventh  book :  But,  to  fidios.  a.  patre.  leber.  estod. 


fave  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning 


How- 
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However,  that  the  decemvirs^  who  were  appointed,  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  to  tranfcribe  thefe  laws,  did  not, 
firft,  introduce  This  among  the  Romans ;  but  that,  finding 
it,  long  before,  in  ufe,  they  durft  not  repeal  it,  we  are 
afldired  by  many  reafons ;  but,  particularly,  by  the  laws 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  the  fucceflbr  of  Romulus,  among 
which  there  is  this ;  "  If  a  father  gives  his  fbn  leave  to 
**  marry  a  woman,  who,  by  law,  is  to  partake  of  his  facrifices, 
**  and  fortunes,  he  (hall,  no  longer,  have  the  power  of  felling 
"  his  fbn.**  Which  he  would  never  have  enaded,  unlefs 
the  father  had,  by  all  former  laws,  been  allowed  to  fell  his  ' 
fon.  But  enough  has  been  faid  concerning  thefe  things. 
I  fhall,  in  a  few  words,  give  an  account,  alfb,  of  another 
infHtution,  by  which  Romulus  regulated  the  lives  of  private 
perfbns. 

XXVIII.  For,  being  fenfible  that  the  means,  by  which 
a  whole  people  (the  greatefl  part  of  whom  are  hard  to  go- 
vern) can  be  induced  to  embrace  a  life  of  fbbriety,  to  prefer 
juflice  to  gain,  to  cultivate  a  perfeverance  in  hhoty  and  to 
look  upon  nothing  more  valuable  than  virtue,  is  not  in- 
fbudion,  but  the  habitual  pradice  of  fiidi  employments,  as 
lead  to  each  virtue;  and  that  thofe,  who  pradHfe  them 
through  necefllty,  rather  than  choice,  as  fbon  as  they  are 
free  from  that  reflraint,  return  to  their  natural  difpofition: 
For  thefe  reafons,  he  appointed  flaves,  and  foreigners  to 
exerdfe  thofe  traders,  that  are  fedentary,  and  mechanic,  and 
promote  fhameful  appetites,  looking  upon  them  as  the 
defbroyers,  and  corrupters  both  of  the  bodies,  and  minds 

Nn  2  of 
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of  all,  who  pradife  them;  an4  thefe  tmdes  were,  for  a  lomg 
time,  held  ignominious  by  the  Romans,  and  exerdfed  1^ 
none  of  them.  The  only  employments  he  left  to  freem^i 
were  thefe.  two,  agriculture  and  warfare ;  Fcm-  he  (^ierved 
that  men,  fo  employed,  are  temperate,  lefs  intangled  in  the 
purfuits  of  forbidden  love,  and  fubjed  to  that  kind  of  ava- 
rice only,  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one  another,  but 
to  inrich  them&lves  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy :  But, 
finding  that  each  of  thefe  occupations,  feparate  fi-om  the 
other,  is  imperfed,  and  produces  murmurs,  inflead  of  ap- 
pointing one  part  of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other 
!»  lay  wafibe  the  enemy's  coimtry,  according  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  ordered  the  fame  perfbns  to 
exercife  the  employments  both  of  hufbandmen,  and  ibldiers; 
and  accuflomed  them,  in  time  of  peace,  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  icultivflle  the  land,  ^'  except  when  it  was  neceHary 
for  them  to  come  to  market ;  upon  which  occafions,  they 
were  to  meet  in  the  city,  in  order  Co  tia& ;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held  every  ninth  day : 
And,  in  time  of  war,  he  taught  them  the  duty  of  foldiers, 
and  not  to  yield  to  any,  either  in  the  fatigues,  or  advantages, 
that  attend  it.     For,  by  dividing,  equally,  among  them  the 

59*  TiKtiv  etvolt  im^euv  »y9(ei{.    The  what  they  want.    Indeed*  the  Roman 

reader,  I  dare  fay,  will  wonder  to  find  hufbandmen,  often,  went  to  Rome  to 

/(his  tranflated  by  ie  Jay  excepte  Us  tranfa£t  affairs  of  much  greater  im- 

negotiants.  Thefe  merchants,  as  he  calls  portance :  For,  upon  their  rdblutions, 

them,  were  the  hufbandmen,  who  went  the  fate  of  their  own  country,  at  firft, 

to  Rome  every  ninth  day  •,  as  our  far-  and,  afterwards,  of  all  manlcind  de- 

mers  go  to  the  next  market  town  to  pended. 
fell  the  {ffodud  <^  their  lands,  and  buy 

lands, 
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lands,  flaves,  and  money  they  had  taken  fix)m  the  enemy,: 
he  infpired  tiiem  with  a  chearfulnefs  to  ingage  in  his  mili- 
tary expeditions. 

XXIX.  If  any  of  the  citizens  had  injured  one  another,, 
inftead  of  delay,  he  ufed  difpatch  in  determining  their  dif- 
faences  5  fometimes,  taking  cc^izance  of  them  himfelf,. 
and,  fometimes,  referring  them  to  others ;  and,  always,  pro- 
portioned the  punishment  to  the  gicatndfs  of  the  crime  t 
Finding,  alfo,  that  nothing  reftrains  men  from  all  evil  adions, 
fo  effedually  as  fear,  he  contrived  many  thii^  to  create  it; 
as  the  ereding  a  tribunal,  where  he  fate  in  judgement,  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  Forum ;  the  moft  formidable 
appearance  o£  the  foldiers,  who  attended  him,  being  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  the  rods,  and  axes,  borne  by  twelve 
li<9»rs,  who  whipped  diofe  in  the  forum,  whofe  of&nces  de- 
ferved  it,  and  beheaded  others  in  public,  whole  crimes  were 
of  the  greateft  magnitude.  This  was  the  constitution  of  the 
government  eftabliihed  by  Romulus :  For  thethic^,  I  have 
mentioned,  fufficiently,  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement  o£ 
the  reft. 

XXX.  His  other  adions,  both  in  war,  and  peace,  which, 
alfo,  deferve  the  notice  of  hiftory,  are  as  follows.  The 
neighbouring  nations  being  very  confiderable  both  for  theit 
numbers,  and  their  ftrength,  and  none  of  them  friends  to 
the  Romans ;  he  prop(^ed  to  ^in  their  affedion  by  mar- 
riages (which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
the  firmeft  bond  of  friendfhip)  but,  confidcring  that,  as  the 
Romans  were,  newly,  fettled,  and  neither  powerful  in  riches,. 

nor 
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nor  fopported  by  the  reputation  of  any  great  achievement, 
thofe  cities  would  not,  of  their  own  accord,  unite  with  them ; 
but  that,  if  violence,  without  abufe,  were  employed,  they 
would  llibmit  to  it,  he  determined,  with  the  approbation  of 
Numitor,  his  grandfather,  to  efFed  thefe  marriages  **  by 
ieizing,  at  once,  a  number  of  virgins.  After  he  had  taken 
this  refolution,  he  firft  made  a  vow  to  the  god,  who  prefides 
overfecretcounfels,  to  celebrate  annual  facrifices,'^and  feftivals, 
if  his  enterprife  fticceeded :  Then,  having  laid  his  reaibns 
before  the  fcnate,  and  they  approving  the  defign,  he  pro- 
claimed a  feflival,  and  public  games  in  honor  of  Neptune; 
and  gave  notice  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  inviting  all,  who 
were  willing,  to  be  prefent  at  the  aflembly,  and  partake  of 
the  games:  For  he  gave  out  that  tho-e  would  be  prizes  of 
all  forts  to  be  contended  for  both  by  horfes,  and  men.  The 
concourfe  of  ftrangcrs,  who  came  with  their  wives,  and 
children  to  aflift  at  the  feftival,  being  very  great,  after  he 
had  performed  the  facrilices,  and  games  in  honor  of  Neptune, 

^'  ^t  ttfirttynf  »«(Uim.    Livy  &]rs  not  opened  an  afylum  for  women  alfo? 

that  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the  That  being  the  only  means  to  pro- 

ienate,  ient  embafiadors  to  the  neigh-  vide  themfelves  with  fuitable  matches } 

bouring  nations  to  propofe  an  alliance,  ^Ecquid   non  foemnis  quoque  afylum 

and  to  defire  wives  for  his  new  people :  aperuiffent  ?     Id  enim  demum   compar 

This  embaily,  he  fays,  was  not  well  cofmubitm  fore.    Whether  this  fneer, 

received  by  any  of  his  neighbours,  which  feems  not  ill  applied,  was  hand- 

who  defpifed  the  Romans  ;   and,  at  ed  down  to  Livy  by  the  old  hiftorians, 

the  fame  time,  apprehended  \e&.  this  or  was  the  creature  of  his  own  invcn- 

power,rifmg  up  in  the  middle  of  them,  tion,   cannot  now  be  known:  But  it 

tnight  prove  fatal  to  themfelves,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  come  with  a  better 

^eir  pofterity  ;    and  fome  of  them  grace  from  a  Roman,  than  a  Greeky 

afkqd  the  cmbafladors,  why  they  had  hiftorian. 

'B.i.e.  9. 
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the  laft  day,  on  which  he  was  to  difmils  the  aflembly,  he. 
ordered  the  young  men,  when  he  fhould  give  the  fignal,  to 
feize  all  the  virgins,  who  were  prefent  at  the  fhew,  each 
taking  the  firft  he  met  with  j  to  Iteep  them  that  night  withr- 
out  violating  their  chaftity,  and  bring  them  to  him  the  next 
day.  The  young  men  divided  themfelves  into  feveral  bodies, 
and,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  fignal,  feized  the  virgins :  Upoa 
this,  the  ftrangers  were  in  an  uproar,  and,  immediately,  fled> 
iujpedting  fome  greater  mifchief.  The  next  day,  when  the 
virgins  were  bro  iQrht  before  Romulus,  he  comforted  them 
in  their  diftrefs  with  this  aiTurance,  that  his  people,  in  feizing 
them,  had  no  defign  to  infult,  but  to  marry  them ;  and  told 
them  that  this  was  an  ancient  Greek  cuftom,  and  this  me- 
thod of  contracting  marriages,  of  all  others,  the  moft  illuf^ 
trious  i  exhorting  them  to  cherifh  thofe,  whom  fortune  had 
mven  them  for  their  hufbands :  Then,  taking  an  account 
of  their  number,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  fix  hundred 
and  eighty  three,  he  chofe  an  equal  number  of  unmarried 
men,  to  whom  he  married  them,  each  according  to  the 
cuftoms  of  their  refpedHve  countries ;  which  he  confirmed 
by  granting  to  them  **  a  communion  of  fire,  and  water,  in 

<"  £*■•    Kontnt^   xnt(at  M^  vitStt.  fire^  and  water  in  tnarrtages,  was,  he 

«  Plutarch  endeavours,  by  various  rea-  fays,  pour  marquer  me  parfaite  umon-i 

ions,  to  account  for  the  cuftom,  that  I  fuppofe,becaure  Hre,  and  water  agree 

prefcribed  to  the  bride  to  touch  fire,  fo  well  together }  as  well,  indeed,  as 

and  water :  But  they  are  all  fo  trifling,  many  men,  and  their  wives.  Without 

that  I  (hall  not  mention  them.    How-  entering  into  the  reafons,  therefore,  of 

ever,  I  muft  not  omit  the  reafon,  this  cuftom,  I  Ihall  only  fay  that,  as 

nven  by  M.  ***  in  his  note  upon  this  marriages  were  contracted  by  the  ufe 

paflag^ }  the  defiga  of  making  ufe  of  of  fire,  and  water,  fo,  when  a  man  was 

cRoman.  Qjiaeft.  i. 
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the  fame  manner  as  marriages  are  performed,  even,  to  this 

day. 

XXXI.  Some  write  that  thefe  things  happened  in  the  firft 
year  of  Romulus*  reign ;  but  **  Cnehis  Gellius  fays  it  was 
in  the  fourth,  which  is  more  probable;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  chief  of  a  new-built  city  would  undertake  fuch  an 
enterprife,  before  he  had  cftablifhed  the  government  of  it. 
Some  afcribe  the  caufe  of  this  ravifliment  to  a  fcarcity  of 
women :  Others,  to  his  feeking  a  color  for  a  war  :  But  thofe, 
who  give  the  moft  rational  account  of  it,  and  to  whom, 
alfo,  I  aflcnt,  attribute  it  to  a  defign  of  contracting  a  friend- 
fhip  founded  on  affinity  with  the  neighbouring  cities.  The 
Romans,  even,  to  this  day,  continue  to  celebrate  the  feaft, 
then  inftituted  by  Romulus,  calling  it,  Confualiay  in  which 
a  fubterraneous  altar,  placed  near  the  greatefl  circus,  the 
ground  being  funk  for  that  purpofe,  is  honoured  with  facri- 
lices,  and  bumt-ofFcrings  of  firfl-fruits,  and  a  courfe  is  rurt 
both  by  horfcs  in  chariots,  and  h^  fingle  horfes :  The  god, 
to  whom  thefe  honors  are  paid,  is  called  Confus  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  which  name,  according  to  fbme,  fignifies,  in  our 
language,  Tlocii^w  czKriy^Wi  Neptune^  who  Jbakes  the  earth ; 
and  they  fay  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  fubterraneous 
altar,  becaufe  this  god  has  the  command  of  the  earth.  I  am 

baniflxed,  he  was  faid  to  be  interdifted  M.  Tullio  aqua  et  igni  interdicatur? 

fire,  and  water.    The  moft  remarkable  Or,  as  Cicero  fays  it  was  drawn,  ut 

inftance  I  ever  met  with  of  this  inter-  interdiSlumfit^  which  he,  juftly,  cen- 

4iiftion,  is  the/2<if«//«f,  as  the  Romans  furcd  as  an  abfurd  expreffion. 

called  it,  drawn  up  by  Sextus  Clodius  «»•  Tvaunt  Fiaaioc.    See  the  zs"*  an- 

jigainft  ■»  Cicero  \  VeUtiSt  jubeatis^  ut  notation  on  the  firft  book. 

^FroJ)oin.c.  l8. 
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fenfible  there  is  another  report ;  that  the  feftival  is,  indeed, 
celebrated,  and.the  courfe  of  the  horfes  performed  in  honor 
of  Neptune;  but  that  the  fubterraneous  altar  was,  afterwards, 
ereded  tofome  'ineffable  genius,  who  prefides  over,  and  is. 
the  guardian  of,  hidden  counfels ;  and  that  a  fecret  altar  was 
never  ere«9:ed  to  Neptune,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  either 
by  the  Greeks,  or  Barbarians ;  But  it  is  hard  to  aflert  which 
of  thefe  opinions  is  the  trueft. 

XXXII.  As  foon  as  the  report  of  the  ravifhment  of  the 
virgins,  and  of  their  marriage,  was  fpread  about  the  neigh- 
Jbouring  cities,  fome  refented  the  proceeding;  others,  con^ 
fidering  the  motive,  from  whence  it  flowed,  and  the  event 
it  was  attended  with,  bore  it  with  moderation.  But,  in 
time,  it  occaiioned  feveral  wars,  of  which,  fome  were  of 
fmall  confequence,  but  That  againft  the  Sabines  was  very 
confiderable,  and  full  of  difficulty  :  All  which  ended  hap- 
pily, as  the  oracles  had  foretold  to  Romulus,  before  he 
made  the  attempt,  fignifying  that  he  fliould  undergo  great 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  but  that  the  event  of  them  would 
be  prolperous.     The  firft  cities,  that  made  war  upon  him, 

«3-  A««/«e«  affnlif.    The  tranflators  pronounce ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  called 

are  divided,  asufual,  in  rendering  this,  them  *p>\1w  9-£«j   one  of  thefe  was 

Portus,  and le  Jay  have  given  to  »ffi,U  Proferpine,  who  iscalled  *pV,7<„  x9«  by 

the  fenfe  of  unknown,  which  is  «y.«.f  of,  ^  Euripides  in  that  truly  poetical  dc- 

as  '  Paul  calls  the  unknown  god,  to  fcription  of  the  wandering  of  Ceres  in 

whom  the  altar  was  ereded  at  Athens,  fearch  of  her  i 

Sylburgius,  and  M.  •  •  «  have  tranf-  „  . 

latcd  it  properly.     The  ancients,  it  "r,%  ^*'  ««'X«f««'«tf 

feems,    worlhipped  fome  divinities,  ^f*'*"*  **f*^* 
whofe  names  they  held  it  impious  to 

«Aas,c.XTii.  i^.  23.         klnHdena,^.  iJM.. 
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^ere  **  Caenina,  *^  Antemna,  and  **  Cruftumerium :  Their 
ptetence  was  the  ravifhment  of  the  virgins,  and  the  define  to 
revenge  it :  But  their  real  motive  was  a  jealoufy  of  the  rife, 
and  fwift  increafe  of  Rome,  and  a  refolution  not  to  fuiler  a 
common  evil  to  grow  up,  and  become  formidable  to  all  its 
neighbours.  Thefe  cities,  therefore,  fending  embal&dors  to 
the  Sabiiies,  defired  that,  as  they  were  poflefled  both  of  the 
greateft  ftrength,  and  greateft  riches,  and  thought  themfelves 
worthy  of  the  empire  over  their  neighbours,  and  had  not 
the  leaft  Ihare  in  the  late  abufe,  they  would  take  upon  them 
the  command  of  the  war :  For  the  greater  part  of  the  vir- 
gins belonged  to  them. 

XXXIII.  When  they  could  not  prevail,  the  enAafl&dor» 
fent  from  Romulus  c^pofing  them,  and  courting  that 
people  both  by  their  words,  and  adieus,  they  grew  imealy 
"at  thelols  of  tinie  (the  Sabines,  for  ever,  afieding  delays,  and 
putting  ofF  to  a  long  day  the  deHberation  concerning  the 
war)  and  refolved  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans  by  Aem- 
'fetves,  not  doubting  but  their  own  ftrength,  if  the  three 
*iations  uftited  their  arms,  would  be  fuffident  to  conquer 
one  inconfiderable  city.  This  was  their  refolution :  But 
they  did  not  ufe  the  neceflary  expedition  to  aflemble  all 

*♦•  »«!»«>«»•  wtKit  laCivttf.    '  Feftus  Cruftumerium,  and  Cruftumeria,  both 

writes  it  Ccnena.    This  town  ftood  by  Livy,  and  Pliny.  It  ftood  berwecn 

near  to  Rome,  but  its  fituation  is  not,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  about  a  mile 

certainly,  known.  north  of  Fidenae.  "  Cluvcr  thinks  thac 

*5-  Air1«p«,  or  Antemnae,  lay.be-  Cruftumerium  ftood  upon,  ornear the 

tween  Rome,  and  theconfiuence  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  is,  now,  a  tower, 

Anio,  and  the  Tiber.  cnWedy  Mdrutgliano  Veccbio. 

***  K{vf •ftf^ier.  •  This  to>ini  is  called 

■  Steph.  fpitotn.        ■>  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  iL  c.  8. 
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logpther  in  one  camp,  which  was  owing  to  the  eagemefs  of 
the  C^eninenfes,  who  led  out  their  forces  before  the  reft^ 
an4  feemed  the  greateft  promoters  of  the  war.  This  peo- 
ple, therefore,  having  taken  the  field,  and  wafting  the 
.  country,  that  lay  nearefi  to  their  own,  Romulus  led  out  his 
army  j  and,  unexpededly,  falling  upon  the  enemy,  while 
they  were,  as  yet,  unprepared  to  receive  him,  he  made 
himfelf  mafl;er  of  their  camp^  which  was,  but  newly, 
formed;  then,  following  clofe  thofe,  who  fled  into  the 
city,  where  they  had,  as  yet,  received  no  account  of  the 
defeat  of  their  people ;  and,  finding  the  walls,  unguarded,  and 
the  gates  open,  he  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  and  die  king 
of  the  Caeninenfes  meeting  him  with  a.  ftrong  body  of  men, 
he  charged  him,  and,  killing  him  with  his  own  hand«,  took 
oS  his  fpc^s. 

XXXIV.  The  town  being  taken  in  this  manner,  he 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  their  arm§j  aijdj  taking 
•as  many  of  thdr  fbns  for  hoflages,  as  he  thou^it  fit,  he 
Tnarched  againft  the  Antemnates.  Their  forces,  alio,  he 
defeated,  in  the  like  manner,  by  falling  upon  them  unawiU'es, 
while  they  were,  yet,  dilperfed  in  foragii^;  and,  having 
treated  the  prifoners  like  the  others,  he  returned  home  with 
his  army,  carrying  with  him  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  in 
battle,  and  rfie  choiceil  part  of  the  booty,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods;  to  whom,  together  with  thefe,  he  offered  many 
facrifices,  Romulus  himfelf  came  laft  in  the  proceffiqn, 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  his  hjur  bound  with  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and,    that  he  might  maintain  the   royal  dignity, 

O  o  2  m 
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^7  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes.  The  reft  of  the  army 
both  foot  and  horfe  followed,  ranged  in  .their  feveral  divi- 
sions, hymning  the  gods  in  fongs  of  their  country,  and 
celebrating  their  general  with  extemporary  verfes.  They 
were  met  by  the  citizens  with  their  wives,  and  children ; 
who,  ranging  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  way,  congra- 
tulated them  upon  their  vidory,  and  expreflcd,  in  every 
other  inftance,  the  greateft  alFedion  for  them.     When  the 


67.  TftOjiTT^w  arflffe/tA6f€ijx«f.  "  Plu- 
tarch has  thought  fit  to  ccnfure  Dio- 
nyfius  for  faying  that  Romulus  tri- 
umphed in  a  chariot  •,  which  cuftom, 
he  fays,  was,  afterwards,  introduced, 
as  fome  authors  write,  by  Tarquinius, 
the  fon  of  Damaratus ;  and,  as  others, 
by  Poplicola.  However,  he  has  not 
thought  fit  to  name  thefc  authors.  If 
he,  had,  we  (hould  have  been  able  to 
judge  whether  tiieir  authority  deferved 
better  to  be  oppofed  to  That  of  our 
author,  than  his  own.  I  believe,  the 
rcafon  he  gives,  a  few  lines  before,  for 
contradiding  Varro,  the  greateft  anti- 
quary the  Romans  ever  had,  wilt  not, 
greatly,  recommend  his  authority  to 
th&  rea4er.  Varrp  had  derived  Opima 
fpolia^  Speils  taken  from  a  general  by  a 
geturaU  fuch  as'Thofe  Romulus  took,^ 
from  Opis^  which  fignifies  Riches: 
This  derivation  Plutarch  finds  fault 
with,  and  (ays,  very  abfurdly,  that 
Opima  fpolia  may,  with  greater  propri- 
ety, T^e  derived  from  opi4s.  Cafeubon 
obferves,  upon  this  occafion.  That 
Dionyfius,  being  a  Greek,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language,  as 
he  fuppofes,  in  reading  the  account, 
•given  of  thi§  triumph  of  Romulus  by 


^  Livy,  who  fays,  fabricato  ad  id  apte 
ferculoy  miOcook  fereulumy  for  a  chariot. 
This  note  both  le  Jay,  and  M.  ♦  *  ♦ 
have  tranQated;  the  former  owning 
from  whom  he  had  it,  and  the  other 
not.  Cafaubon's  fancy  fuppofes  two 
things;  the  firft,  that  Dionyfius  had 
fead  Livy,  which  I  do  not  believe  \ 
becaufe  he  never  mentions  him  among 
the  other  Latin  hiftorians,  whom  he, 
ofcen,  quotas;  and  I  have,  upon  an- 
other occafion,  fhewn  p,  I  think,  that 
it  is  probable  Livy*s  hiftory  did  not  ^ 
appear  before  That  of  our  author.: 
The  other  fuppofition  is,  that  Dio- 
nyfius, being  a  Greek,  did  not  under- 
ftand  Latin  enough  to  know  that  /err 
culum  did  not  fignify  a  chariot.  In 
oppoGtion  to  this,  we  muft  remember 
what  our  author  has  told  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  had  lived  twenty  two 
years  at  Rome,  and  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  the  Latin  language  :  After 
which,  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
a  man  of  his  parts,  and  application, 
ihould  not,  in  fb  long  a  time,  have 
underftood  Latin  as  well  as  an  Eton, 
or  Weftminfter  fcholar  5  moft  of  whom^ 
I  dare  fay,  know  the  fignification  of 
ferculum. 


B  Lift  of  Romolos,       ^  B.  i.  c.  io»       P  See  the  eighth  annotation  on  the  M  book. 
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ftnny  entered  the  city,  they  found  *'  bowls  full  of  wine,  and 
tables  fpread  with  all  forts  of  viduals,  which  were  placed 
before  the  houfes  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons,  to  the 
.end  that  all,  who  pleafed,  might  fatisfy  themfelves.  Such 
was  the  victorious  proceffion,  in  which  trophies  were  carried, 
and  facrifices  offered  up,  called,  by  the  Romans,  a  Triumph, 
which  was  firft  inftituted  by  Romulus.  But,  in  our  time, 
thefc  triumphs  are  become  very  expenlive  and  oflentatious, 
and  attended  with  a  theatrical  pomp,  that  feems  calculated 
to  fhew  their  riches,  rather  than  their  virtue;  and,  in  which> 
they  have  departed,  in  all  relpeds,  from  their  ancient  fru- 
gality. After  the  proceffion,  and  the  iacrifice,  Romulus 
built  a  fmall  temple,  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to 
Jupiter,  whom  die  Romans  call  ^^Feretrius:  For  the  ancient 
traces  of  it  ftill  remain,  of  which  the  longeft  fides  are  leis 
than  fifteen  feet ;  In  this  tem[4e,  he  confecrated  the  Ipoils 
of  the  king  of  the  Caeninenfes,  whom  he  had  killed  with 
his  own  hand.     Jupiter  Feretrius,  to  whom  Romulus  de*- 

''*  KfcSnc*  tnif  ntxfa/jinMf.    Kt^cfv  rean ;  and,  by  his  principles,  ought 

is  ufed  here  by  our  author  in  the  fame  not  to  have  been  folicitous  about  the 

fenfe  the  poets  ufe  the  word,  that  is,  reparation  of  temples.     The  philofo- 

te^ll,  without  any  regard  to  mixture ;  phy  of  Epicurus  gained  ground  among 

.  thus,  ^  Homer  fays,  the  Romans  in  proportion  as  they 

,      ,         «  were  lofing  their  liberty,  and,  the  pa- 

«««^«  it  Md«e  H-^e?*'  rent  of  that  liberty,,  their  virtue  :  It 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  very  being  very  natural  for  men,  who  were 

well,  obferves,  yuy  evc;^! ev  airo  Tw  ufxaioii  plunging  their  country  into  flavery,and 

ru»fiO««$*  €ii  M(»(  ya(  lyx^oilw;  tmvov,  vice,  firft  to  wifti,  and  then  to  believe, 

^9- '  N««v — Aioj  Offtif i».  This  temple  that  their  adlions  were  fecure  from  the 

Auguftus  repaired  ;  and,  what  is  very  obfervation,  and  chaftifcment  of  Pro- 

extraordinary,  he  repaired  it  by  the  vidence  ! 

advice  of  Atticus,  who  was  an  Epicu- 

9  Ohfffff.  I.  f.  93.       »  Com.  Ncp.  Life  ofAtticus^ 

dkated 
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dicated  thefc  arms,  may,  without  deviating  from  the  tnjth> 
be  called  either  T^oirottaypc,  "The  Trophy-bearer ;  Xxu\o(po^oCf 
The  Spoil-bearer y  a»  fome  are  of  opinion  ;  or  Tici^p^iliKi 
Excellent ;  bccaufe  he  excels  all  things,  and  comprehends 
tiniverfal  nature,  and  motion. 

XXXV.  After  the  king  had  performed  the  facrifices  to 
ithe  gods  in  thankfgiving  for  his  vidory,  and  ofFered  up  the 
choiceft  of  the  booty,  before  he  entered  upon  any  other 
43uiinefs)  he  dlembled  the  fenate  to  deliberate  with  them  in 
^hat  mann^  the  conquered  cities  were  to  be  treated ;    he 
iiim^f  fkft  delivering  the  opinion  he  thought  the  beft. 
After  all  the  fenators,  who  were  prefent,  had  approved  of 
the  counfels  of  their  chief,  as  Jafe  and  generous,  and  given 
■great  applaufe  to  all  the  otheir  advantages,  that  were  likely 
to  flow  from  diem  to  die  commonwealth,  not  only  for  the 
prefent,  but  fw  ever  after,  he  called  together  all  the  wcwnen, 
who  belonged  to  the  Antemnates,  andCaeninenfes,  and  had 
\xen  fcized  with  the  reft :  And,  when  they  appeared  before 
him  lamenting,  throwing  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  bewail- 
ing the  calamities  of  their  country,  he  commanded  them 
to  ceafe  their  lamentations,  and  be  iilent;  then,  fpoke  to 
them  as  follows  t  **  Your  fathers,  and  brctthers,  together 
1*  with  all  the  cities,  to  which  you  belong,  deferve  to  meet 
**  with  every  kind  of  -feverity,  for  having  preferred  an  un- 
**  neceflaiy  and  difhonourable  war  to  Our  ftiendfhip :  How- 
''^  ever,  we  have  refolved,  for  many  realbns,  to  treat  them 
"  with  moderation ;  to  which  we  are  induced  both  by  our 
•**  fear  of  the  indignation  of  the  gods,  ever  ready  to  punifli 

"the 
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<*  the  arrogant,  and  by  our  apprehenfion  of  the  envy  of 
"  men;  and  are,  alfb,  perfuaded  that  mercy  does  not,  a 
<*  little,  contribute  to  alleviate  the  common  evils,  to  which 
"  mankind  are  liibjeft,  as  we  ourfelves  have,  formerly, 
«*  ftood  in  need  of  That  of  others :  And  your  behaviour  to 
"  your  hufbands  having  been,  hitherto,  blamelefs,  we  are 
"  of  opinion  that  this  will  be  no  fmall  honor,  and  return 
•*  for  it :  We  fuffer  their  oflfence,  therefore,  to  go  unpunifh- 
«*  ed,  and  take  from  your  fellow-citizens  neither  their  liberty, 
**  their  pofleflions,  nor  any  other  advantages  they  enjoy: 
"  And  to  thofe,  who  chufe  to  ftay  there,  as  well  as  to  fuch, 
**  as  are  defirous  to  remove  hither^  we  grant  full  liberty  ta 
"  make  their  option;  not  only  without  danger,  but  with" 
**  out  fear  of  repenting.  But,  to  the  end  they  may  never 
*'*  repeat  their  fault ;  and,  that  no  occafion  may  be  found 
**  to  induce  the  cities  to  break  with  us,  the  beft  remedy, 
"  and  That,  which  vdU,  at  the  fame  time,  conduce  to  the 
**  reputation,  and  fecurity  of  both,  will  be,  tQ  make  tho^ 
"  cities  colonies  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  a  proper  number  of 
"  our  own  people  from  hence  to  inhabit  them,  jointly,  with 
"  your  fellow-citizens.  Go  away,  therefore,  fatisfied ;  and 
**  redouble  your  love,,  jand  regard  for  your  hu{bands,  to 
'*  whom  your  parents,  and  brothers  owe  their  prefervatioii, 
'*  and  your  countries  their  liberty.'*  The  women,  hearii^ 
this,  were  greatly,  pleafed,  and,  fhedding  tears  of  joy,  left  the 
forum.  Romulus  fent  a  colony  of  three  hundred  men  into 
each  city,  to  whom  thefe  gave  a  third  part  of  their  lands  to 
be  divided  among  them  t^  lot;,  and  thofe  Caeninenfes,  and 

Antemn'ates, 
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Antemnates,  who  defired  to  remove  to  Rome,  he  conveyed 
thither  together  with  their  wives,  and  children,  they  re-r 
taining  the  pofleflion  of  ^eir  lands,  and  bringing  with  them 
all  their  effeds.  Thefe,  who  were  not  lefs  than  three  thou- 
fand,  the  king,  immediately,  incorporated  with  the  tribes, 
and  the  curiae :  So  that,  the  Romans  had  then,  for  the  firft 
time,  fix  thoufahd  foot,  in  all,  upon  the  regifter,  Thus^ 
Caenina,  and  Antemna,  no  inconfiderable  cities,  whofe  in-r 
habitants  were  of  Greek  extradion  (for  they  were,  then^ 
inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  who  had  taken  them  from  the 
Siceli,  and  who,  as  I  faid  before,  were  part  of  thofe  Oenotri, 
•who  came  out  <^  Arcadia)  after  this  war,  became  Roman 
t:olonies. 

XXXVI.  Romulus,  having  finiflied  thefe  things,  led  out 
liis  army  againft  the  Cruflumeri,  who  were  better  prepared 
■than  the  former  to  receive  him :  And,  after  he  had  reduced 
them  both  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  in  an  afiault  upon  their 
city,  they  kaving  behaved  themfelves  with  great  bravery, 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  punifii  them  any  farther,  but  made 
this  city,  alfo,  a  Roman  colony,  like  the  two  former. 
Cruftumerium  was  a  colony  of  the  Albans,  planted  many 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The  fame  of  the  ge- 
neral's valor  in  war,  and  of  his  clemency  to  the  conquered 
being  fpread  through  many  cities,  feveral  brave  men  joined 
him,  bringing  with  them  confiderable  powers,  together 
vnth  their,  whole  families :  From  one  of  thefe  leado-s,  wIk) 
came  from  Tyrrhenia,  and  whofe  name  was  Caelius,  one  of 
the  hills,  on  which  he  iettled,  is,  to  this  day,  called  Caelius : 

Whole 
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Whole  cities,  dfo,  fabmitted  to  him,  after  the  example  of 
'^'Medulliaj  and  became  Roman  colonies.     The  Sabirtes, 
feeing  thefe  things,  grew  uneafy,  and  accufed  one  another 
for. not  having  cruihed  the  power  of  the  Romans,  while  it 
was  in  its  in&ncy ;  inflead  of  which,  they  were,  now,  to 
contend  with  it,  when  it  was,  greatly,  increafed:  They 
determined,   therefore,   to  corred  their  former  error,    by 
lending  a  confiderable  army  into  the  field.  And,  fbon  after, 
aflembling  a  general  council  in  the  greateft  and  moft  dig- 
nified city  of  the  nation,  called  ^'  Cures,  they  all  gave  their 
votes  for  the  war,  and  appointed  Titus,  fumamed  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Curetes,  to  be  their  generaL    After  the  Sabines 
had  come  to  this  refolution,  the  aflembly  broke  up,  and 
every  one,  returning  home,  made  preparations  for  the  war, 
defigning  to  advance  to  Rome,  with  a  great  army,    the 
following  year. 

XXXVII.  In  the  mean  time,  Romulus,  alfo,  made  the 
beft  preparations  he  was  able  to  receive  them ;  being  fenfible 
that  he  was  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  warlike  people. 

7°'  Mfivxkt*.    This  town  flood  in  not  far  from  the  river  Himella,  now   • 

the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  near  alkdUyiia,  and  fomcthing  more  than 

the  confines  of  the  Sabines  j  and  was  twenty  five  Roman  miles  north  from 

a  colony  of  the  Albans.     It  belonged  Rome.  This  city  gave  two  kings  to  the 

to  the  Latines,  as  our  author  informs  Romans,Tatius,  and  Numa,  and,  alfo 

us  in  the  third  'book  -,  Mm*  it  jtsAjf  gave  name  to  the  Romans  themfelves* 

tK  TK  AcOnm  titut  Mf/uAA«»».  who,  from  thence,  were  called  Quirites' 

■^''  ^Tf-    This  city,  the  capital  of  «K«f.f,  i|  ^i  ^gi^^Ho  oi  T,fP««„^«„l 

the  Sabmes,  has,  long  fincc,  lain  in  Aei/<r«»7ifT.7of  T«1«of,x«,N»u«fnfl/*TiA.or 

ruins :  But  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  E»7»w««r  A  x««  Kvf  ,1«f  «w  W«(r«»  7l  /»,«.,.' 

on  the  fpot,  where  there  is,  now,  a  fmall  yo^nilzt  thj  Tufixw. 
fnonaftery,  called,  *  ilVefcovio  di  Sabinay 

•  C.  34.         \  Cluver,  Ital.  Ant  B.  ii.  c.  9.       o  Strabo,  B.  v.  p.  349. 

Vol.  I.  P  p  With 
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With  this  view,  he  raifed  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  hill,  by 
building  higher  works  upon  it,  as  a  farther  fecurity  to  the 
inhalMtants,  and  furrounded  the  adjacent  hills,  the  ^*  Aventine, 
and  That,  now^  called  the  Capicc^ine  hill,  with  ditches^  and 
ftrong  palifades :  Upon  thefe  hills,  he  ordered  the  hufbandmen, 
with  their  flocks^  to  pafs  the  nights,  fecurmg  each  of  them  by 
a  fufficient  guard ;  and,  if  any  other  place  could  contribiite 
to  their  fecurity,  he  fortified  That,  sdfb,  with  ditches,  and 
palifades,  and  placed  a  gUard  there.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
came  to  him  a  man  of  activity,  and  reputation  for  military 
achievements^  whofe  name  was  Lucumo,  lately,  become  his 
friend ;  who  brought  with  him,  out  of  the  city  of  ^'  Solonium> 

7«.  Tof  Aufvltwf.  M.  ••♦,  in  his  note  making  this  hill  a  part  of  the  city, 
upon  tWs  paffagc,  fays  thi  Dionyims  7S-  Bx  St^wiv  «roAi«f.  There  is  a 
contradids  himfclf  hy  faying,  in  the  note  in  Hudfon  upon  this  occafioiv 
third  book,  that  Ancus  Martius  fortifi-  which  M.  *•*  has  tranflated,  whereby 
^^  this  hill.  However,  the  contradiftion  it  appears  that  there  muft  be  fome 
is  not  owing  to  our  author,  but  to  his  mift^  in  the  name  of  this  city,  there 
mifreprefentation  of  our  author's  fenfe;  not  having  been  any  city  fo  called  ia 
which  will,  plainly,  appear  by  com-  Tyrrhenia.  'Quver  is  there  cited  for 
paring  the  terms  made  ufe  of  by  Dio-  reading  Vetulonium  inftead  of  Soto- 
nyfius  in  thefe  two  places.  In  this  nium,  which  is  a  very  reafonable  con- 
before  us,  he  fays  that  Romulus  fur-  jefture  j  fince  Vetulonium  was  one  of 
rounded  the  Aventine  hill  with  a  ditch,  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etruria, 
and  ftrong  palifades  •,  Tov  AvsiJiyov  airo-  and  fo  confiderable,  that  the  enfigns 
Ti»(pgcv»y>  xai  jc*?**«f*«*^*  xtfjIffflK  sTfji-  of  magilhracy,  afterwards,  in  ufe  at 
?,a^ScLv6if.  In  the  other  paflage,  he  fays  Rome,  were  thought  to  have  been  in- 
that  Ancus  Martius  made  no  fmall  rented  there;  which  gave  occafion  to 
addition  to  the  city  by  inclofmg  the  Silius  Italicus,  quoted,  alfo,  by '  CIu- 
Aventine  hill  within  its  walls  ;  tj  mKn  ver,  to  fay, 

Aiya<^«av  Au«,1*ifOy.   The  fartt,  therefore.  Mis  fa,^  bate  frim^JiditpraicukrefaJta. 

vifibly,  relates  to  the  extemporary  for-  Etjunxit  midm  tacH^  nrr^eficwra : 

tification  made  by  Romulus  to  repulfe.  a^^  ^bas  thoris  decontuit  Innmt  cunles^ 

the  Sabinesj    and  the  other,  to  the  Et  princeps  Tyria  vefim  pnuu^cmt  oftrp. 

^'B.ii.  c,j.  »B.  viiL 

a  con- 
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a  confiderable  number  of  auxiliary  forces  confifting  of 
Tyrrhenians.  There  came  to  him  alio,  from  the  Albans> 
fent  by  his  grandfather,  a  good  number  of  foldiers  with  their 
attendants,  and,  [with  them,  artificers  for  making  warlike 
engines :  Thefe  men  were  lupplied  with  provifions,  arms,  and 
all  other  necefiaries.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  war 
on  both  fides,  the  Sabines,  defigning  to  take  the  field  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  refolved,  firft,  to  fend  emba(&dors 
to  the  enemy,  with  orders  both  to  require  the  womai  to  be 
fent  home,  and  to  demand  fatisfa<3ion  for  leizing  them ;  to 
the  end  that,  being  denied  it,  they  might  (eem  under  a 
neceffity  to  enter  upon  the  war :  With  this  view,  therefore, 
they  fent  embai&dOTs.  But  Romulus  thought  it  rea(bnaUe 
that  the  women,  fince  thqr  themfelves  were  not  unwilling 
to  live  with  their  huibands,  fiiould  be  fiifiered  to  remain 
with  them ;  but  confented  to  grant  them  any  thing  elfe  they 
defired,  provided  they  applied  to  him  in  a  fiiendly  manner,  and 
did  not  begin  the  war :  However,  they,  agreemg  to  nothing 
he  propofed,  marched  out  with  their  army,  which  confifted 
of  twenty  five  thoufand  foot,  and  near  a  thoui^d  horie. 
The  Roman  army  was  not  much  inferior  in  number,  '*  the 

H*  iVvw  fM»  «I  nw  wt^m  ftu^iJtf,  chatCaelius,  the  Medullim,  and  the 

tiSinuuM  It  i'gwHt'^    M.  ***  (hinks  it  other  cities  could  have  fuf^lied  hitn- 

is  not  credible  that  the  army  of  Ro-  with  fourteen  thoufand  more.    But  he 

mulus  Ihould  be  fo  numerous }  fince,  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  our  au- 

after  he  had  incorporated  the  Caeni-  thor  has,   already,  told  us  that  many 

nenles,  and  Antemnates  with  his  own  brave  menhad,  before,  joined  him  with 

people,  the  whole  number  did  not  ex-  confiderable  forces,   befides  Caelius ; 

ceed  fix  thoufand,  as  we  have  feen  ;  that  many  cities  had  fubmitted  to  him, 

and  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  he  fays,  befides  Medullia  j  that  Lucumo  had 

P  p  2  foot 
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foot  amounting  to  twenty  thoufand,  and  the  horfe  to  eight 
hundred.  This  army,  being  divided  into  two  bodies,  in- 
camped  before  the  city  :  One  of  which  bodies,  commanded 
by  Romulus  himfelf,  was  pofted  on  the  Efquiline  hill  j  the 
.other,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  was  not,  then,  known 
by  that  name:  This  divifion  was  under  the  command  of 
Lucumo,  the  Tyrrhenian. 

XXXVIII.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  being  informed 
of  their  preparations,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  marched 
through  the  country  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  in*- 
habitants,  and,  before  fun  rife,  incamped  on  the  plain,  that 
lies  between  the  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills :  But,  ob- 
ferving  all  the  pofts  to  be,  ftrongly,  guarded  by  the  enemy^ 
and  no  place  of  ftrength  left  for  his  army,  he:  found 
himfelf  under  great  perplexity,  not  knowing  how  to 
employ  his  troops  while  he  remained  there.  But  he  was 
relieved  from  this  anxiety  by  an  unexpeded  piece  of  good 
fortune;  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fortrefles  being  delivered  up 

joined  him,  alfo,  with  a  good  number  and  Dionyfius,  among  the  reft,  genc- 

of  forces,  befides  the  Alban  foldiers,  rally  give  it  a  dative  cafe  upon  thofe 

and  the  artificers  fent  by  his  ^rand-  occafions.  However,  Herodotus,  who 

father  :  And  I  cannot  think  it  incre-  was  much  admired  by  our  author,  as 

dible    that  all  thefe  together  might  we  find  in  his  critical  works,  ufcs  this 

amount   to  fourteen  thoufand   men.  prepofltion   in    the    fame    manner; 

There  is  an  exprcflion,  made  ufe  of  by  where,  fpeaking  of  the  erroneous  op»- 

our  author  a  few  lines  before,  which  nion  the  Aegyptians  entertained  thac 

.  well    dcferved  the    attention  of  the  Cambyfes  was  the  fon  of  the  daughtor 

commentators  *,  it  is  this,  kii;vk««  tjrf/«-  of  Apries,  he  fays,  '  Kv^ot  ya(  «rai 

iro»  i»i  T«w7»  i  here  we  find  the  pre-  «»  »f^4'«*'<»  «■«?«  A/i*««-i»  EHI  THN 

pofition  tvt  ufed  for  a  caufe  with  an  eriATEPA,  aW  y  K«/<Cu««. 
accufative  cafe;  whereas,  moft  authors, 

7  In  Thalia,  c.  z. 

to 
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to  him  by  the  following  adventure.  For,  while  the  Sabuie» 
were  pafling  by  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to  view  the 
place,  and  fee  whether  any  part  of  the  hill  could  be  taken 
either  by  furprize,  or  force,  they  weie  obferved  from  the 
eminence  by  a  virgin,  whofe  name  was  Tarpeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  of  diftindion,  who  commanded,  in  the  place : 
This  virgin,  as  both  Fabius,  and  Cincius  write,  '^  had  « 
mind  to  the  bracelets,  which  they  wore  on  their  left  arms, 
and  tQ  their  rings:  For,  at  that  time,  the  Sabines  wore 
ornaments  of  gold,  and  were,  in  no  degree,  inferior  to  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  elegance.  But,  according  to  the  accoimt 
given  by  Lucius  Pifb,  the  cenforian,  in  his  hiftory^  the  deflre 
of  doinjg  a  great  adion  led  her  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  their 
defenfive  armsj  and,  in  that  condition,  to  deliver  them  up 
to  her  fellow-citizens.  But  which  of  thefe  accounts  is  the 
trueft,  may  be  conjedured  by  what  happened  afterwards. 
This  virgin,  therefore,  fendiiig  out  one  of  her  maids  by  a 
little  gate,  which  was  not  known  to  be  open,  defired  the 
king  of  the  Sabines  to  come,  and  confer  with  her  in  private, 
as  having  an  affeir  of  neceflity,  and  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him :  Tatius,  in  hope  of  having  the  place  betrayed 
to  him,  accepted  the  propofal,  and  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed 'y  when  the  virgin,  approaching  ^^  zs  near  as  the 

75"  £(«f  «n(;^e7<(i  Tw  tptAXiuf.  'Livy  ftcure  Wmfelf  under  the  authority  oF 

treats  this  account  as  a  fable,  and  ra-  Fabius,  and  Cincius. 
ther  think*  Ihe  was  bribed  by  Tatius        76-  E.f  «(PikI«».  Sylburgius  has  tranf- 

to  admit  the  Sabines:  However  that  htedthis, qaam pofuit latentijime.  This 

may  be,  our  author  has  taken  care  to  is  not  the  fcnfe  of  the  word,  which  has 

•B.i.c.M. 

nature: 
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nature  ofthe  place  would  allow,  mfortned  hka  that  her  father 
was,  upon  fbme  occafion,  gone  out  ofthe  iR>rtrei8  that  night, 
hut  that  fhe  kept  the  keys  ofthe  gates ;  and,  if  they  came  in 
the  night,  (he  would  deliirer  i^  the  place  to  them  upon 
condition  that  they  gave  her,  as  a  reward  for  the  treachery^ 
thofe  things,  which  all  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms* 
This  bdngconfented  to  by  Tatius,  fhe  received  his  aflliranoe 
on  oath  for  the  perfix'manceof  this  agreement,  and  gave  the 
fame  to  him;  then,  having  appointed  the  ftrongefl  part  of 
the  fortrefs,  to  which  the  Sabines  were  to  repair,  and  the 
mofl  unguarded  hour  of  the  night  for  the  enteiptize,  ihe 
returned  without  being  difcovered  by  thofe  within. 

XXXIX.  So  fax  all  the  R(»nan  liiftorians  agree,  but  hot 
in  what  follows.  For  Pifo,  the  cenfbrian,  whom  I  men- 
tioned bef(Mic,  fays,  that  a  meflenger  was  fent  out  of  the 
place  by  Tarpeia  in'  the  night  to  give  intelligence  to  Ho- 
mulus  of  the  agreement  made  by  her  with  the  Sabines  (in 
confequence  of  which  fhe  propofed,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  expreffion  in  that  agreement,  to 
demand  their  defenfive  arms)  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  fend  a  reinforcement  to  the  fortrefs  that  night,  1^  the 
afliflance  of  which,  the  enemy,  "  together  with  their  corn- 
nothing  to  do  with  fecrecy.  E^itcl«)v,  ment  qttelU  put.  Portu?,  and,  cooie- 
iufolm.  Hefychius.  The  fidelity  of  queotly,  le  Jay,  have  tranflated  it  very 
M.  *  *  *,  in  tranflating  Sylburgius.    properly. 

though  it  is,  often,  ofadvantage  to  him,  rr-  Av7«  rw  9f»ln\»!^.  Cafaubon, 
fometicnes  leads  him  into  a  fnare  }  as  Very  juftly,  obferves  that  Portus,  by 
it  has  done  upon  this  occafion  :  For  defiring  to  add  the  praepofition  <rvr, 
he  has  rendered  his  miftake  literally  ;  did  not  confider  that  this  Atticifm  is, 
Tarpeia  s'y  rendit  auffi  U  phis  fecrttie-    olten,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek 

•     mander. 
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mander,  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  mi^t  be  taken  pri- 

fooers :  But>  that  the  mefienger>  deferting  to  the  king  c^ 

the  Sabines,  acquainted  him  with  the  defign  of  Tarpeia. 

However,  Fabius,  and  Cincius,  fay  there  wa»  no  fuch  thing  ^ 

on  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  the  virgin  observed  her 

treacl^rous  com^^aiGt :    But  they  all  agree,  again,  in  what 

follows.    For  they  iay  that,  upon  the  approach  of  the  king; 

of  the  Sabines  with  a  detachment  of  his  befl  troops,.  Tarpeia, 

in  execution  of  her  promife,  opened  the  gate  agreed  upon^ 

to  the  enemy;  and,  calling  up  the  garrifbn,  defired  they 

.  would  fave  themfelves,  immediately,  1^  other  outlets  un* 

known  to  the  enemy,  as  if  the  Sabines  had,  already,  bee» 

mafters  of  the  place:  That,  after  the  retreat  of  the  garriibn,. 

the  SabiniKy  finding  the  gates  open,  and  the  place  de(erted^ 

poflefied  themlelves  of  it :  And  that  Tarpeia>  alledging  that 

fhe  had  performed  her  part  c£  the  agreement,  infifted  upoi^ 

receiving  the  reward  of  her  treachery,  according  to^  their 

oaths. 

XL.  Here,  again,  Pilb  fays  that  the  Sabines  being  ready 

to  give  the  virgin  the  gold  they  wore  on  their  left  arms^ 

Tarpeia  demanded  their  fhtelds,  not  their  ornaments :  That 

Tattus  leknxsd  the  knpofitioo,  and,   at  the  &me  time,. 

thought  of  an  expedient  not  to  violate  the  agreement ;.  which 

was  to  ^e  her  the  fhields,  as  the  maid  defired,  but  to-  find 

audiors.   This  b  fo  true^  that  I  fcarce  i«7'  avl^n  /3«w^rir 

know  a  gpod  writer^,  wha  does  not»  Ati(m  tt  iMntiotnt. 

•ftcn,  ufc  it.    I  fliall,  therefore,  con-  jj       ^^^  ^  ^     ^  ^j^^  , 

tent  myfclf  with  quoting  one  inftance  *^-         *  -                           ^ 

•f  thU  Atticifm  f»m  •  fiomer,  '^  •'^-'*  **"  ^"- 

inean^ 
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means  that  "fhe  fliould  make  no  ufe  of  them ;  and,  imme- 
diately, threw  his  fhield  at  her  with  all  his  force,  and  ordered 
the  reft  to  do  the  feme :  And  that  Tarpeia,  thus  pelted  on 
all  fides,  fell  under  the  number,  and  force  of  the  blows, 
and  died  overwhelmed  with  their  fliields.  But  Fabius  at- 
tributes this  collufion  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement 
to  the  Sabines :  For  they,  being  obliged,  by  their  contrad, 
to  give  her  the  ornaments  of  gold,  as  fhe  defired,  repined  at 
the  greatnefs  of  the  reward,  and  threw  their  fhields  at  her, 
as  if  they  had  ingaged  themfelves  by  their  oaths,  to  give  her 
thefe.  But  what  followed  gives  the  greater  appearance  of 
truth  to  the  opinion  of  Pifo :  For  fhe  was  honoured  with  a 
monument  in  the  place  where  fhe  fell,  and  lies  buried  on 
the  moft  iacred  hill  of  the  city  :  And  the  Romans  every 
year,  perform  libations  to  her  (I  relate  what  Pifo  writes) 
whereas,  if  fhe  had  loft  her  life  in  betraying  her  country  to 
the  enemy,  it  is  not  probable  fhe  would  have  received  any 
of  thefe  honors  either  from  thofefhe  had  betrayed,  or  from 
thofe,  by  whom  fhe  was  killed;  but,  if  there  had  been  any 
remains  of  her  body,  they  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been  dug  up,  and  caft  out  of  die  city,  in  order  to  ^'  deter, 
and  warn  others  from  committing  the  like  crimes.  But  let 
every  one  judge  of  thefe  things  as  he  pleafes. 

XLI.  However  Tatius,  and  the  Sabines,  being  mafters  of 
a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  having,  without  any  trouble,  taken 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Romans  baggage,  "  carried  on  the 

7«-  *«Cjf.  The  reader  will  obfervc  79-  To»  »oAijm«,  ii^ttger.  I  amVery 
that  f^Sctis  ufed  aftivcly  in  this  place,  glad  I  can  do  M.  •  *  •  the  iuftice  to 
and  figniBcs  terror,  not  fear.  fay  that  he  is  the  only  one,  of  the  four 

war 
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war,  now,  with  fecurity:  And,  as  the  armies  lay  incamped 
at  a  fmall  diftapce  from  each  other,  feveral  attempts  were . 
made,  and  fkirmiihes  happened  on  many  occafions,  which 
were  not  attended  with  any  great  advantages,  or  lofles  to 
either  party.  Afterwards,  two  pitched  battles  were  fought, 
in  which,  all  the  forces  on  both  fides  ingaged  with  the 
greateft  animofity ;  and  each  of  them  loft  a  confiderable 
number  of  men.  While  the  time  was  thus  prolonged,  they 
both  came  to  the  fame  refolution,  which  was,  to  decide,  by 
a  general  ingagement,  the  fortune  of  the  war :  Whereupon, 
the  leaders  of  both  armies,  confummate  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  the  foldiers  ufed  to  aftion,  advancing  to  the  plain,  that 
lay  between  the  two  camps,  performed  many  memorable 
a^ons,  as  well  in  attacking,  as  in  receiving  the  enemy ;  in 
rallying,  and  renewing  the  fight  with  equal  advantage. 
Thofe,  who,  fix)m  the  ramparts,  were  fpe£lators  of  this 
doubtful  battle,  which,  often  varying,  alteirnately  inclined  to 
each  fide,  when  their  own  people  had  the  advantage,  in- 
spired them  with  frefli  courage  by  their  ejdiortations,  and 
&outs;  and,  when  they  were  prefled,  and  purlued,  prevented 
a  total  mifbehaviour,  by  their  prayers,  and  lamentations : 
By  which,  both  armies  were  compelled  to  fupport  the 
dreadful  incidents  of  the  battle,  even  beyond  their  ftrength. 
The  ingagement  having,  in  this  manner,  lafted  all  that  day, 

jtranflators,  who  has  rcndered^is  paf-  fimply,  faire  la  guerre.    And  this  is 

fage  with  propriety  :  All  the  reft  have  the  fenfe  ''  Herodotus  has  given  to 

given  it  this  fenfe  •,  that  they  protra3ed  iteKpt^ttv  to>  «<»»«,  to  live,  in  che  letter* 

jbe  war  j  whereas,  he  has  tranflaied  it  he  fays,  Amafis  writ  to  Polycrates. 

I>  In  Thalia,  c.  40. 

Vol.  I.  Qji  without 
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without  any  advantage  on  either  fide,  and  night  coining 
on,  they  both,  willingly,  retired  to  their  own  camps. 

XLII.  The  following  days,  they  buried  their  dead,  took 
care  of  the  wounded,  reinforced  their  armies,  and,  refblving 
upon  another  battle,  met,  again,  in  the  &me  plain;  and 
fought  till  night,  when  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  in 
both  wings;  the  right  being  commanded  by  Romulus 
himfelf;  and  the  left  by  Lucumo,  the  Tyrrhenian:  But,.ia 
the  center,  the  battle  remained  as  yet  undecided ;  one  man 
preventing  the  intire  defeat  of  the  Sabines ;  and,  by  rallying  the 
troops,  that  gave  way,  he  brought  them,  again,  to  difpute  the 
viiftory  with  the  conquerors :  His  name  was  Metius  Curtius, 
a  perfon  remarkable  for  his  ftrength,  and  perfonal  courage  ; 
but,  chiefly,  celebrated  for  his  contempt  of  every  danger, 
and  every  fear.  This  man  commanded  in  the  center,  and 
had  overcome  thofe,  who  oppofed  him :  But,  being  defirous 
to  reftore  the  battle  in  the  wings  alfo,  where  the  Sabine 
troops  were,  already,  prefled,  and  their  lines  forced,  he 
encouraged  thole  about  him ;  and,  purfuing  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  fled,  and  was  difperfed,  drove  them  to 
the  gates  of  Rome :  This  obliged  Romulus  to  leave  the 
vidory  imperfedt,  and,  returning  from  the  purfuit,  to  haften 
to  that  part  of  the  enemy,  that  was  viAorious.  This  de- 
parture of  Romulus  with  his  forces  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  Sabines,  who  had  been  difordered,  to  renew  the  fight, 
upon  equal  terms.;  and  the  whole  danger,  now,  fell  upon 
Curtius,  and  his  vi<ftorious  troops.  For  fome  time,  the 
Sabines  received  the  onfet  of  the  Romans,  ^nd  fought  with 

great 
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great  gallantry :  But,  bang  attacked  by  greater  numbers, 
they  gave  way,  and  iaved  themfclves  by  retiring  to  their 
camp ;  Curtius  fecuring  their  retreat,  and  preventing  their 
being  pursued,  while  they  were  in  dilbrder ;  which  gave 
diem  an  c^portunity  of  retiring  without  precipitation  :  For 
he  ftood  his  ground,  and  fought,  and  received  Romulus, 
whe^  he  attacked  him  in  perfon.  Here,  infued  a  great  and 
glorious  ingagement  between  the  leaders  themfelves :  But 
Curtius,  having  received  many  wounds,  and  loft  much  blood, 
retired  by  degrees,  till  he  came  to  a  deep  lake,  round  which 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  advance,  the  enemy  being  poifted 
on  all  fides  of  it ;  and  impollible  to  pafs  through  it  from 
the  quantity  of  mud,  that  furrounded  it,  and  the  depth  of 
waters,  that  were  gathered  together  in  the  middle:  When 
he  came  to  the  lake,  armed  as  he  was,  he  threw  himfelf 
into  the  water:  And  Romulus,  fuppofing  he  would,  im- 
mediately, perifh  in  the  lake,  and  not  being  able  to  purfue 
him  through  fo  much  mud,  and  water,  turned  upon  the  reft 
•of  the  Sabines :  But  Curtius,  with  great  difficulty,  got  fafe, 
at  laft,  out  of  the  lake,  without  quitting  his  arms,  and  was 
led  away  to  the  camp.  This  place  is  now  ffiled  up ;  but  is 
called^  from  this  adventure,  the  Lake  Curtius^  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  Roman  forum. 

XLIII.  Romulus,  while  he  purfued  the  reft,  advanced 
near  the  capitol,  and  had  great  hopes  of  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  place;  but,  being  weakened  by  many  wounds, 
and  hurt  by  a  fevere  ftroke  with  a  ftone,  which,  having  been 
thrown  at  him  from  a  high  place,  had  hit  him  on  the  temple, 

Q^q  2  he 
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he  was  taken  up  half  dead  by  thofe  about  him,  and  carried 
into  the  city.  When  the  Romans,  no  longer,  faw  their 
leader,  they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  the  right  wing  fled : 
But  the  troops,  that  were  pofted  on  the  left  commanded 
by  Lucumo,  encouraged  by  their  leader,  a  man  much  .cele- 
brated for  military  achievements,  and  who  had  performed 
many  great  adions  during  the  courle  of  this  war,  flood  their 
ground  for  fome  time :  But  he  himfelf  being  pierced  through 
the  fides  with  a  javelin,  and  falling  through  weaknefs,  they 
gave  way  alfo :  Upon  which,  the  whole  Roman  army  fled; 
and  the  Sabines,  imboldened  by  their  flight,  purfued  them 
to  the  city :  But,  when  they  approached  the  gates,  they 
were  repulfed ;  the  youth,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  guard  the  walls,  (allying  out  upon  them  with  frefli  forces ; 
and  Romulus,  who,  by  this  time,  was,  in  fome  degree, 
recovered  of  his  wound,  coming  out  to  their  afllflance  with 
all  poffible  expedition,  the  fate  of  the  battle  turned,  and^ 
greatly,  changed  in  favor  of  the  Romans :  For  thofe,  who 
fled,  recovered  themfelves  from  their  late  fear  at  the  ua- 
looked-for  appearance  of  their  leader ;  and  forming,  that 
inflant  attacked  the  enemy ;  while  the  Sabines,  who  were, 
then,  *°  driving  the  others  into  the  city,  and  *'  made  no  doubt 

*o'  K-cStifynlK  avivf.  Ka7«(>fMi'«<,  x«-  t«  jui»  cCc.     This  exprcfTion  has  great 

T«xixXH«-.uf»ef.    Hefychius.     And  this  elegance,  and  is  taken  from  Herodo- 

is  the  fenfe  the  tranflators  ought  to  tus,  whofe  ftyle  our  author  fo  often 

have  given  to  this  word  ;  which  Syl-  imitates,  that  I  may  venture  to  affirm 

burgius,  and  le  Jay  have  done.  Portus  no  man  can  be  quali6ed  to  tranflate 

has  faid,  qui  vero  tunc  intra  moenia  ff  the  latter,   who  has  not,  in  a  good 

tontinebant  j  which  would  be  very  well,  meafure,  acquainted,  himfelf  with  the 

if  our  author  had  faid  iutit*^yoilu  i«v7tf f .  manner  of  the  former.  Cyrus  (I  meaji 

>"  Km  ftnit^tut  Mftoti  ntij(fi*»it  «iv«i  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  empire)  had  a 

of 
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of  taking  it  by  ftofm,  when  they  faw  this  fudden  and  un- 
.  expeded  change,  thought  of  providing  for  their  own  fafety : 
But  they  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  retreat  to  their  camp, 
being  purfued  from  an  eminence,  and  through  a  hollow  way  j 
and,  in  this  rout,  happened  ^*the  great  lofs  they  fuftained. 
,  After  they  had  thus  fought  a  doubtful  battle  that  day,  and 
both  met  with  unexpeded  turns  of  fortune,,  the  fun,  now, 
being  near  his  fetting,  they  parted^ 

XLIV,  The  following  days,  the  Sabines  held  a  council, 
in  which  they  deliberated  whether  they  fliould  return  with 
their  forces,  after  they  had  done  all  poflible  damage  to  the 
enemy's  country,  or  fend  for  another  army  from  home,  and 
profecute  the  war  with  eonflancy,  till^  by  a  vidory,  they 

jealoufy  of  Dari%is,  the  Ton  of  Hyftafpes,  that  Sylburgiushad  no  reafon  to  change 

and  then  adds,  ^  nKm  t^t  juj^x^'^v  ciTro  r^f  to  fm  into  t«  /wn,  notwithftanding  the 

rn^tQ^  Tfltvinf  vitfj^ifi  TO  fAfi  Kmof  69rjC»A«w«v  authorfty  of  the  Vatican  manufcript, 

ffict.     1  need  not  point  out  to  the  which,  though  it  has  rcftored'number- 

Icarned  reader  the  analogy  between  Icls  paflagea,  is,  certainly,  dcfeftiv^ 

this  expreOion,  and  That  our  author  in  this. 

has  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occalion.         ^^'  O  aroXuf  ^o»flf.    This  particle  0, 

The  Latin  tranflator  of  Herodotus  has-  which  is  very  exprefllve  in  Greek, 

tendered  this  very  properly,  though  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the  fenfc: 

not  very  elegantly,  by  nulla  dubitatio.  For,  «roXvf  (po»of  ytvilou^  which  all  the 

Our  Englifl)  tranOator  of  that  author,  tranflators  have  exprcfled  in  their  fa« 

Littlcbury,  I  find,  has  left  out  the  veral  verfions,  differs,  widely,  from 

whole  fentence.  Had  Sylburgius  con-  a  froAu^  (povof  ytifdat ;  thefirft  fignifying 

fidered  this-  paflage  of  Herodotus,  he  a  great Jlaugbter^  and  the  other,  that 

could  not  have  rendered  That,  before  the  great  Jlaugbter  happened  upon  that 

us,  nee  uUum  objiare  machinamentum  occafion.     I  know  there  is  a  great  dif- 

fulabant  quo  minus j  etc.    However,  he  ficulty  in  rendering  theie  powers  of  the 

has  been  followed,  in  his  error,  by  Greek  language,  in  any  other  :  But, 

M.  ***;  who  has  faid  que  riennepou^  every  reader  expcfts  that  a  tranflatar 

voit  les  empexber  de  prendre  kur  ville.  Ihould,  at  leaft,  attempt  it. 
This  paflage  of  Herodotus,  alfo,  fhews 

« In  Clio,  c.  209. 

fhould 
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flibuld  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  moft  honcrurable  manner. 
They  confidered  that  it  would  be  of  bad  confequence  to 
them,  both  to  return  home  with  the  fliame  of  having  effeded 
nothing,  and  to  ftay  there,  when  none  of  their  attempts 
fucceeded  to  their  expedlation.  As  to  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  concerning  an  accommodation,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  only  honourable  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  they  thought  it  not  more  convenient  to  them,  than  to 
the  Romans.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Romans  were,  not  lefs, 
but,  even  more,  perplexed  than  the  Sabines,  what  courfe  to 
take  in  the  prefent  juncture :  For  they  could  refolve  neither 
to  reftwe  the  women,  nor  to  retain  them  ;  looking  upon 
the  firft  to  be  attended  with  an  acknowledgefment  cf  their 
defeat,  and  with  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  every  thing 
cUe,  that  fhould  be  impofed  upon  them ;  and  the  other  with 
many  difmal  fcenes  in  the  defolation  of  their  country,  and 
the  definition  of  the  flower  of  their  youth :  And,  if  they 
fhould  offer  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Sabines,  they  deipaired 
of  obtaining  any  favourable  conditions, .  for  many  reafbns ; 
but,  chiefly,  becaufe  haughty  men  treat  an  ^nemy,  who 
courts  them,  with  feverity,  rather  than  moderation. 

XLV.  While  both  were  confuming  the  time  in  thefe 
confiderations,  daring  ndther  to  renew  the  fight,  nor  treat  of 
peace,  the  wives  of  the  Romans,  who  were  Sabines,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  war,  aflembling  together,  without  their  hufbands, 
after  confultation  among  themfelves,  determined  to  make 
the  firft  mention  of  an  accommodation  to  both  armies. 
The  perfon,  who  propofed  this  meafure  to  the  reft  of  the 

women. 
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women,  was  called  HeriiKai  a  woman  of  no  obfcure  birth 
amc«g  the  Sabines.  Some  have  laid  that,  being  already 
married,  (he  was  feized  with  the  virgins  as  a  maid ;  But 
thofe,  who  give  the  moft  probable  account,  fay,  that  fhc 
ftaid  with  her  daughter  by  her  own  confent:  For,  according 
to  them,  her  only  daughter  was,  alfo,  raviflied  among  the 
reft.  After  the  women  had  taken  this  refolution,  they  came 
to  thefenate;  and,  having  obtained  audience,  they  made  a 
long  harangue,  in  which  ,they,  eameftly^  defired  leave  to  ga 
their  relations;  expareffing  great  hopes  of  uniting  the  two 
naticHis,  and  of  eftablifliing  friendfhip  between  themr 
When  the  fenators,  yrho  were  prefent  with  the  king  ia 
council,  heard  this,  they  were,  exceedingly,  pleafed,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  the  only  expedient  in  their  prefent  diffi- 
culties. Upon  which,  a  decree  of  the  fenate  was  made  to  this 
effed;  That  thofe  Sabine  women,  who  had  children,  fl^ould, 
upon  leaving  them  with  their  hufbands,  have  permifliotv 
to  go,  in  the  quality  crfemb^dors,  to  their  countrymen; 
and  that  thofe,  who  had  many  children,  Ihould  take  fome 
of  them,  and  ufe  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two 
nations.  After  this,  they  went  out,  drefled  in  moprning; 
fome  of  them,  aHo,  carrying  their  fmall  children.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  lamenting,  and 
idling  at  the  feet  of  every  one,  they  raifed  great  com- 
paffion  in  all,  who  few  them,  none  being  able  to  refrain 
from  tears.  The  council  being  aflembled  on  this  occafion, 
and  the  king  commanding  them  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reafons,  that  brought  them  thither,  Her^Jia,  whohadadvifed 

thi* 
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this  refolution,  and  was  attheliead  ofthe  embafly,  befought 
them,  ia  a  long  and  pathetic  difcourfe,  to  give  peace  to. 
thofe,  who  were  interceding  for  their  hulbands,  and  for 
whole  fake,  they  profefled  to  have  undertaken  the  war. 
As  to  the  conditions  of  that  peace,  (he  faid,  the  chiefs, 
affembling  together  by  themfelves,  might  fettle  them  with 
a  view  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

XL  VI.  After  flie  had  laid  this,  all  the  women,  with  their 
children,  threw  themfelves  at  the/eet  of  the  king,  and  re- 
mained proftrate,  till  thofe,  who  wa-e  prefent,  raifed  them 
from  the  ground,  promifing  to  do  every  thing,  that  was 
realbnable,  and  in  their  power :  Then,  having  ordered  them 
to  withdraw,  and  conliilted  together,  they  determined  to 
make  peace.  And  firft,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  nations :  After  that,  the  kings  had  an  interview, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  terms  agreed  upon,  which 
they  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  were  as  follows:  That 
Romulus,  and  Tatius  Ihould  be  kings  of  the  Romans,  with 
*'  equal  right  of  fuf&age,  and  equal  honors:  That  the  city, 
preferving  its  name,  fhould,  from  its  founder,  be  called 
Rome :  And  that  each  particular  citizen  Ihould,  as  before, 

'i' Uo^n^vc  I  ^m  furpnTed  at  the  an  equal  right  of  fufTrage  •,  and,  in  this 

inaccuracy  of  the  tranflators  in  render-  fenfe,  Thucydides  ufes  the  word  in  that 

ing  this  word.    jPortus,  and  Sylbur-  noble  fpeech,  in  which  Pericles  en- 

gius,  by  faying  pari  poteftatCy  have  courages  the  Athenians  not  to  fubmit 

mifledthetwoFrench-tranflatorSjwho,  to  the  Peloponnefians,  who,  he  fays, 

certainly,  never  thought  of  the  Greek  labor  under  many  difadvantages ;  and, 

text,  when  they  rendered  it  «« /oavwr  among  the  reft,  mentions  this,  that 

(gal^  une  puijfance  egale.     I<ro4"»^«f>  un-  ^  «■«»'«  «  IT0i'H*01  o»7«f,  x<ii  «;^ 

;doubtediy,  figaiaes  a  perfon,  who  jhas  «/ito(^vAei>  re  t^'  I»v7*v  hutsts  «-n-(vJ>(. 

<B.  i.  €.  141. 
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be  called  a  Roman :  But  that  the  people,  colkaively,  fliould 
be  comprehended  under  one  general  appellation,  and,  from 
the  country  of  Tatius,  be  called  *♦  Quirites :  And  that  all 
the  Sabines,  who  were  willing,  might  fettle  at  Rome,  and 
bring  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods ;  and  that  they 

.  fliould  be  incorporated  with  the  tribes,  and  the  curiae. 
After  they -had  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and 
ereded  altars  '^in  memory  of  their  oaths,  about  the  middle 
of  the  holy  way,  as  it  is  called,  they  mingled  together,  and 
all  the  generals  returned  home  with  their  forces,  except 
Tatius,  the  king,  and  three  perfons  of  the  moft  confiderable 
families,  who  ftaid  at  Rome,  and  received  thofe  honors, 
which  their  pofterity  after  them  enjoyed :  Thefe  were 
Vcflufus  Valerius,  and  Tullus,  iurnamed  Tyrannus,  with 
Metius  Curtius,  who  fwam  crofs  the  lake  with  his  arms : 
Others  ftaid,  alfo,  with  their  relations,  and  clients,  not  lefs 
in  number  than  the  former  inhabitants. 

XL VII.  Every  thing  being  fettled,  the  kings  thought 
proper,  fijjce  the  city  had  received  a  great  encreafe  of  people, 
to  double  the  number  of  the  patricians,  by  adding  to  the 
former  illuftrious  families,  as  many  of  the  new  inhabitants; 

*4'  Kvf«?«f.   •  Livy  affigns  the  fame  out  confidering  that  our  author  fays 

reafon  for  this  appellation :  Ita  gemi-  they  fworc  to  perform  the  treaty  be- 

mtdurbey  ut  Sabinis  tamett' aliud  dare-  fore  he  mentions  the  altars :  So  that, 

tur,  Quirites  a  curibus  appelhti.  I  think,  we  muft  conclude  that  the 

*S'  Ewi  Toif  i^MK.    The  tranflators  altars  were  eredted  to  perpetuate  the 

are  unanimous  in  fuppofing,  in  their  memory  of  this  treaty,  which  was  con- 

feveral  vcrfions,  that  they  ereded  thefe  firmed  in  fo  folemn  a  manner  ;  and, 

altars  in  order  to  fwear  to  the  obfcrv-  by  which  the  two  nations  were  united* 
ance  of  the  treaty  upon  them  ;  with- 

•B.  i.  c  13. 
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wliich  addition  they  alio  called  patricians :  Of  thefe,  alnindred 
peribns,  previoufly  chofen  "  by  the  curiae,  were  incorporated 
with  the  ancient  fenators.  G>ncerning  thefe  things,  almoft 
all  the  authors  of  the  Roman  hiftory  agree ;  But  fome  few 
differ  in  the  number  of  the  additional  fenators :  For  they 
fay  that  not  a  himdred,  but  fifty  only  were  admitted  into 
the  fenate  upon  this  occaficxi.  Concerning  the  honors 
alfb,  which  the  kings  conferred  on  the  women,  in  return  for 
their  mediation,  all  the  Roman  hiftorians  do  not  agree: 
For  fbme  of  them  write  that,  befides  many  other  confider- 
able  grants,  they  ^vc  their  names  to  the  curiae,  which 
were  thirty,  as  I  have  iaid,  That  being  the  number  of  tiie 
women,  who  went  upon  the  embafly.  But  Terentius  Varro 
docs  not  agree  with  them  in  this  particular :  For  he  lays 
that  Romulus  gave  the  names  to  the  curiae  earlier  than  dus, 
when  he,  firft,  divided  the  people;  fome  of  thefe  names 
being  taken  from  their  chiefs ;  and  others  fix)m  the  '^  places 

««•  9(ali$cu.  The  French  tranflators  mans,  the  dignity  of  fenator,  as  well 

are  unfortunate  in  rendering  this  pe-  as  all  the  magiftracies,  could  only  be 

riod.     M.  •**  has  thought  fit  to  call  enjoyed  by  patricians :  Thus,  we  (hall 

thefe,  ks  triiusy  inftead  of  les  curies^  find,  that  '  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  when 

which  he  fhould  have  faid.     And  le  he  added  another  hundred  perfons  to 

Jay  has  confounded  the  patricians  with  the  fenate,  firft  made  them  patricians, 

the  fenators,  and  made  the  hundred  and  then  fenators. 
men,  chofen  by  the  curiae,  to  have        *7-  A«  aculu*.    Here  is,  certunly, 

been  eledled  into  the  number  c^  the  a  fault  in  the  text,  which  runs  through 

patricians,  inftead  of  the  fenators,  pour  all  the  editions.    This  the  tranflators 

prendre^  comme  les  autresy  le  nom,  et  have  been  fofenfible  of,  that  they  have 

la  quaUte  de  patrices.     Patricians  they  followed  Gelenius,  who,  upon  what 

were,  to  befure,  but  they  were  fenators  authority  I  know  not,  has  read  «aro 

alfo;  which  laft  quality  he  has  omitted,  tm  zikKm  mai^tiM.     But  the  mlsfor- 

By  the  original  conftitutionof  the  Ro-  tune  is,  that  the  names  of  the  curiae 

'B.  ii.  c.  67. 
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inhabited  by  the  curiae :  He  fays,  alfo,  that  the  number  of 
the  women,  who  went  upon  the  embafly,  was  not  thirty,  but 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feven;  and  does  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  kings  would  have  deprived  fo  many  wdmen 
rf  this  honor,  to  beftow  it  only  upon  a  few  of  them.  I 
thought  it  became  me  neither  to  omit  thefe  things,  nor  to 
fay  more  of  them,  than  was  proper. 

XL VIII.  Concerning  the  city  of  the  Quirites,  from 
whence  Tatius,  and  his  followers  came  (for  the  courfe  of 
this  narration  requires  that  I  fhould  fpeak  of  them  alfo,  and 
iay  who  they  were,  and  from  whence)  we  have  received  the 
following  account.  In  the  territory  of  Reate,  when  the 
Aborigines  were  in  pofieflion  of  it,  a  certain  virgin  of  that 
country,  who  was  of  the  firft  quality,  dancing  with  others 
of  her  fex,  went  into  a  temple  of  Enyalius :  The  Sabines, 
and,  from  them,  the  Romans  give  to  Enyalius  the  name  of 
Curinus;  without  being  able  to  afErm  for  certain,  whether 
he  is  the  god  Mars,  or  fome  other,  enjoying  the  feme  honors : 
For  fome  are  of  opinion  that  each  of  thefe  names  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fame  god,  who  prefides  over  combats: 
Others,  that  thefe  names  belong  to  two  feveral  gods  of  war. 
However,  this  maid,  while  fhe  was  dancing  in  the  temple, 

were  not  taken  from  the  countries,  from  the  women ;  which  he  treats  as 

from  whence  the  people,  who  com-  an  error  ;  And  the  reafon  he  affigns 

pofed  them,  originally,  came ;   but  for  it,  way,  very  probably,  help  us 

from  the  places  they  inhabited:  Which  to  the  right  reading  of  this  paflage  j 

is  confirmed  bv  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  troMMt  ytif  f%«ny  airo  XnPlilN  t«« 

life  of  Romulus,  has,  plainly,  taken  wfomya^at.    I  would,  therefore,  read, 

many  things  from  our  author ;  and,  with  a  fmall  alteration,  inftead  of 

like  him,  mentions  this  opinion,  that  tun  vxflmy  airt  rtxmt, 
the  names  of  the  curi^  were  taken 

R  r  a  was, 
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was,  on  a  fudden,  feized  with  divine  infpiration ;  and,  ceafing; 
to  dance  with  her  company,  ran  into  the  fanduary  of  the 
god  :  After  which,  being  with  child  by  this  genius,  as  every 
body  believed,  fhe  brought  forth  a  fon,  whofe  name  was 
Medius,  and  his  fiirname  Fidius,   who  being  arrived  to 
manhood,  had  not  a  human,  but  a  divine  form ;  and  was, 
of  all  men  the  moft  renowned  for  military  achievements ; 
and,  being  defirous  to  build  a  city,  "  at  his  own  expence, 
he  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  built  die  city,  called. 
Cures:  Which  he  called  by  that  name,  as  fome  lay,  from; 
the  genius,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  his  father  ;  or,  as 
others  write,  from  a  Ipear ;  for  the  Sabines  call  fpears,. 
Cures,     This  is  the  account  given  by  Terentius  Varro» 

XLIX^  But  '^Zenodotus  of  Troezene,  who  has  written^ 
the  hiftory  of  the  Umbri,  fays  that  the  Sabines,  firft,  dwelt, 
in  the  Reatine  territory,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  they  were- 
the  original  inhabitants;  and  that,  being  driven  from  thence 
by  the  Pelafgi,  they  came  into  the  country  they  nowinhabit ;. 
and,  changing  their  name  with  their  habitation,  fromUmbriy 
were  called,,  Sabines.  But  Fortius  Catoiays  that  the  Sabines> 

«»■•  Aip*  iaula.  Portushas  led  the  two  gius  (aw  this  difficulty.  By  his  leaving 

French  tranflators  into  an  error  by  it  out.    At(»' »««?»,  plainly,  fignifies,  al- 

rendering  this  de  fuo  nomine  j  which  bis  own  expence,  and  the  Latin  tranf- 

they  have  tranllated  without  conlider-  la^prs  ought  to  have  rendered  it,  fuis 

ing  that  the  name  of  this  nian  was  fumptihus. 

Medius  Fidius,   and  That  of  the  city         ^9-  Znteiolot.    1  can  find  nothing. 

Cures,    which  name  cannot,    poffi-  worth  relating  coDceming  this  hifto- 

bly,  be  derived  from  the  other.     We  rian. 
may,  certainly,  conclude  that  Sylbur- 

received 
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received  their  name  from  ^""Sabinus,  the  fon  of  ^'  Sancus,  a 
genius  of  that  country ;  and  that  this  Sancus  was,  by  fome,. 


9®'  ZftCiyjf.  I  fee  no  reafon  to  fub- 
ftitute  Sabus,  with  Sylburgius,  in  the 
room  of  Sabinus,  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  manufcripts,  and 
editions,  fince  s  Virgil,  alio,  calls  him 
•Sabinus, 

ItaliifguCy  paterque  Sabinus 
Vitifator. 

9^*  r^j^xoy.  This  is  the  true  read- 
ing ;  and  thus  it  muft  be  reftored  in 
*  Livy,  where  he  fays,  in  fpeaking  of 
Vitruvius,  bona  ejus  Scmoni  Sanco 
ctnfuerunt  confecrofida.  For  this  divi- 
nity of  the  Sabines  was  called  ^  Semo, 
Sancus,  Sangus,  and  Fidius;  the  laft 
of  which  I  look^  upon  to  be  a  Roman 
name,  and  the  other  three  to  have  been 
the  name  of  that  god,  as  they  called 
him,  in  the  Sabine  language,  which 
was  not,  like  the  Latin,  originally, 
Greek,  notwithftanding  the  fmall  co- 
lony of  Lacedaemonians,  who  came 
to  fettle  among  the  Sabines:  And, 
that  their  language  was  not, originally^ 
Greek,  appears  from  the  following 
paffage  of  Livy,  where  he  refutes  the 
opinion  of  thofe,  who  held  that  Numa 
had  been  inftrudted  by  Pythagoras, 
which,  he  obferves,  could  not  be,  fince 
the  latter  lived  in  the  time  of  Servius 
TuUius,  above  a  hundred  years  after 
Numa,  and  refided  at  Croton,  in  a 
diftant  part  of  Italy  :  After  which,  he 
alks  this  queftion,  ^  Ex  quibus  locis^ 
etfi  ejufdcm  aetatis  fuijfet  (Pythagoras) 
qua  famd  Sabinos^  aut  quo  linguae 
eommercio  quenquam  ad   cupiditatetn 

BAen.  B.  j.f.  178,        ^'B.viii. 
'  1'  Apology,  p.  51.  Edit»0;con. 


difcendi  excivijfet  r   If  Juftin  had  read 
either  Dionyfius',  or  Livy,  or,    even, 
converfed  with  any,  who  had  read 
them,  he  would  never  have  fallen  into 
the  ridicule  of  charging  the  Romans- 
with  having  ercfted  a  ftatue  to^  Simoa- 
Magus,  upon  no  other  foundation  than 
this  infcription  on  the  ftatue  of  this 
Sabine   god,   semon^i.  sango.  deo. 
FiDio.  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
Simoni  deo  fanSto.    My  learned  friend, 
«Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  fays,  in  his 
juftification,  that,  in  tbis^  he  did  not 
intend  to  deceive  any  one.     This  I  am 
very  willing,  to  allow ;  but  hope  he 
will,  alfo,  allow  that,  if  his  fincerity^ 
acquits  him  of  any  defign  to  deceive, 
his  ignorance,  and  credulity   render 
him  a  poor  guide  to  follow.  I  wonder 
what  the  Roman  Senate,  to  whom  he 
addrefles  his  apjology,  thought  of  this 
extraordinary  difco very :  But  I  fuppofc 
they  had  never  heard  either  of  him,  or 
his  writings,     I  obferve,  in  reading 
this  apology  of  ""  Juftin,  that  he  ad- 
dreffesjt,  not  only,  to  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  whom  he  flatters  with  the  title 
of  /f^op  (rvyxAjj7or,  holy  fenate  (a  ftrang^ 
title  to  be  given  by  a  father  of  the. 
Chriftian  church   to  an  affembly  of 
heathens)  but,   alfo,  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  the  people  oF 
Rome.     The  ftatue,  here  taken  notice 
of  by  Juftin,  was,  I  find,  not  a  great 
many  years  ago.   dug  up  in  an  illand 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  very  infcriptioa 
before  mentioned,  which  had,  fo  un- 
fortunately, mifled  Juftin, 


20.         » Ovid.  Faftorum.  B.  vi.  ;>'.  z  1 3. 
»  Apol.  for  the  Chrift.  fatherj,  pv  1 34. 
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called  Jupiter  Fidius:  He  iays,  alfo,  that  their  firft  habita- 
tion was  in  a  certain  village,  called  '*  Tcftrina,  fituated  near 
the  city  Amiternum :  That,  from  thence,  the  Sabines  made 
an  incurfron  into  the  Reatine  territory,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines ;  and,  having,  by  force  of 
arms,  taken  their  moft  confiderable  city  called  '^  Cdtyna, 
they  continued  in  pofleflion  of  it :  That,  fending  colonies 
out  of  the  Reatine  territory,  they  built  many  cities,  in  which 
they  lived  without  fortifying  them ;  and,  ^mong  the  reft, 
the  city  called  Cures :  And  that  the  country  they  were  in 
pofleflion  of,  is  diftant  from  the  Adriatic  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  fl:adia,  and,  from  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  two  hundred 
and  forty ;  and  he  lays  that  the  length  of  it  was  little  lefs 
than  a  thoufand  ftadia.  There  is,  alfo,  another  account 
given  of  the  Sabines  in  the  hifl:ories  of  that  country,  which 
feys  that  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians  fettled  among  them, 
when  Lycurgus,  being  guardian  to  his  nephew  ^  Eunomus,, 

**•  Ttffnctf.    •  Chiver  places   this  cui^asLeobotes,  Avtuffn  *ir!l(oirtv<reciU 

village  near  the  city  of  Amiternum,  AtttGt^tu  mitK^tin  (m*  iuvn.  Lycurgus 

.and  the  river  Aternus,  now  called,  gave  laws  to  Sparta  about  the  fame 

Pefcara.     Amiternum  ftood  between  time  that  Carthage  was  built  by  Dido, 

the  head  of  this  river,  and  Aquila,  and  about  ii6  years  before  Romulus 

near  to  a  fmall  town,  known,  at  this  built  Rome.     No  man  was  ever  a 

time,  by  the  name  of  S.  Vittorino.  greater  benefactor  to  his  country  than 

9J'  Ko7«»««.  As  there  is  a  great  va-  Lycurgus  •,    fince,   having  found   it 

riety  t)f  ojMnions  concerning  the  true  almoft  the  worft  governed  nation  of 

readingof  this  word,  Iftiall  not  trouble  all  the  Greeks,  he  reformed  it  by  fuch  * 

the  reader  with  any  conjcftures  relating  a  fyftem  of  laws,  as  the  beft  judges 

to  the  fituation  of  this  controverted  have,  always,  admired,  and  the  wileft 

town.  nations  imitated.    The  Lacedaemoni- 

94*  EuM^r.     The   htftorians   vary  ans,  before  Lycurgus,  were  io  little 

concerning  the  name  of  this  man  :  difpoled  to  receive  good  laws,  that  he 

f  Herodotus  calls  the  nephew  of  Ly-  defpaired  of  their  prevailing  among 

•Jtal.  Anti).  B.ii.«.  9.        Pin  Clio,  c.  65. 

gave 
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gave  laws  to  Sparta:  That  fome  of  them>  diiliking  the 
feverity  of  liis  laws,  and  feparating  from  the  reft,  quitted 
the  city  intirely ;  and,  after  '*  a  long  navigation  in  the  main 
fea,  made  a  vow  to  the  gods  (for  they  were  defirous  to  land 
any  where)  to  fettle  in  the  firft  place  they  fhould  arrive  at: 
That,  at  laft,  they  made  that  part  of  Italy,  which  Hes  near 
the  '*  Pomentine  plains,  and  called  the  place,  where  they  firft 
landed,  '^Feronia,  in  memory  of  their  being  carried  through 
the  main ;  and  built  a  temple  to  the  goddefs  Fgronia,  to 
whom  they  had  addrefled  their  vows ;  which  goddefs,  by 
the  alteration  of  one  letter,  they,  now,  call  F»jronia :  That 
fome  of  them,  going  fi-om  thence,  cohabited  with  the  Sabines  i 
And,  for  this  reafbn,  many  of  their  inftitutions  are  Laconic  ; 
particularly,  their  inclination  to  war,  their  frugality,  and  a 

them  by  their  own  merit i  which  ob-  9S*  LtxvtXciyutvoWv.  Seethe  163*- 

liged   him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  annotation  on  the  firft  book.  The  an- 

Delphic  oracle,  and  to  prevail  on  the  cients,  at  leaft,  the  Greeks,  and  Ro- 

prieftefs  to  recommend  them  to  his  mans,  were  fo  little  acquainted  with 

country  by  Jier  authority,  which  was  navigation,  that  they  called  crofTing 

then,  univerfally,  obeyed.     This  ihe  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  from, 

did  eifeflually,  by  recommending  the  Laconia  to  Italy,  ii»  vtKciyvf  <fi^ii&»it ' 

'  author  of  them,  to  fail  through  the  main  fea.,  which  ap- ' 

'„           .                      -           ^  pellation  modern  feamen  fcarce  allow 

H«.,, « Avxooej,.  .p.  :r,7.  vfm»  r,«,  {;         ^^^^  navigation,  than  to  the 

Z,H  (f  .A«„  K«.  «r«a..OAu/*«»  i^^  ,x««.  eaft,  or  weft  Indiel 

AM  .1.x«.M«AAo.£>»»  a;ro^«.,«A«x^{rt.  ,^^^.^^^  /J^^.^  name  from  Pometia,  the 

The  Delphic  prieftefs  muft  have  had  a  capital  of  the  Volfci.     •  They  lay  be- 

great  dependance  upon  the  credulity  tween  the  rivers  Aftura,  and  Ufens  ; 

of  mankind  to  make  Apollo  firft,  and,  in  thefe  plains,  ftood  the  temple 

gravely,  doubt  whether  Lycurgus  was  of  Feronia,  at  the  diftance  of  thrc^ 

a  god,  or  a  man;  and  then,  wifely,  de-  Roman  miles  from  Tarracim. 
termine  that  he  rather  believed  him  to  97-  ^^q^a.  Attq  t»  <pef fio9-«i* 
be  a  god. 

s  In, Clio,  c.  65.        '  Strabo,  B.  v.  p.  355.        •  Claver,  ItaL  AnU  R  ii.  c.  S. 

feverity 
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feverity  in  all  their  adions.     But  this  is  fufficient  concerning 
the  Sabines. 

L.  Romuhjs,  and  Tatius,  immediately,  enlarged  the  city, 
by  adding  to  it  two  other  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  Caelian ; 
and  feparating  their  habitations,  each  of  them  had  their 
particular  place  of  refidence.  Romulus  chofe  the  Pallantine 
and  Caelian  hills,  the  latter  being  contiguous  to  the  Pallantine; 
and  Tatius  the  Capitoline,  which  he  had,  at  firft,  poflefled 
himfelf  of,  and  the  Quirinal,  hills.  And,  cutting  down  the 
wood,  that  grew  on  tlie  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitoHne 
hill,  and  filling  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  lake,  which,  by 
lying  in  a  hollow  place,  always  abounded  with  the  water,  that 
came  dowji  from  the  hills,  they  converted  this  plain  into  a 
market  plac^  which  the  Romans  continue  to  make  ufe  of, 
even,  to  this  day :  There  they  held  their  aflemblies,  tranf- 
a<^ing  their  affairs  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  Hands  a 
little  above  the  forum.  They  built  temples,  alfo,  and  con- 
fecrated  altars  to  thofe  gods,  to  whom  they  had  addrefled 
their  vows  during  their  battles ;  Romulus,  to ''  Jupiter  Stator, 
near  the  gate  called  "Mugionia,  which  leads  to  the  Palatine 
hill  from  the  holy  way,  becaufe  this  god  had,  in  confequence 
of  his  vow,  flopped  his  army  in  their  flight,  and  brought 
them  to  renew  the  battjje ;  and  Tatius  to  the  fun,  and  moon, 
to  Saturn,  and  to  Rhea;  and,  befides  thefe,  to  Vefta,  Vulcan, 

98-  O{flo«6»  Ah.- This  is  a  tranflation  99-  Mwimvurt  jrvXaif.     This  was  the 

of  Jupiter  Stator.     He  is  reprefented  Porta  Mughniay  fo  called  from  Mu- 

in  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  gius,  who  had  the  guard  of  it:  Porta 

Gordian,  in  a  ftanding  pofture,    his  Mugionia  Romae    di£}a  eft  a   Mugio 

Tight  hand  leaning  on  a  fpearj  and,  in  quodam,    qui  eidem  tuettdae  fraefuit, 

Jiis  left,  iie  holds  ^fulmn,  Feftus. 

Diana, 
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Diana,  and  Enyalius,  and  to  other  gods,  whofe  names  are 
difficult  to  be  exprefled  in  the  Greek  language.  And,  in 
evay  curia,  they  dedicated  tables  to  Juno,  called  *"*'  Quiritia, 
which  are  extant,  even,  to  this  day.  They  reigned  five 
years  together  in  perfed  harmony  5  during  which  time,  they 
undertook  a  joint  expedition  againft  the  "'  Camerini ;  For 
thefe  people,  having  fent  out  bands  of  robbers,  and  done 
^reat  mifchief  to  the  country  of  the  Romans,  negleded, 
though  often  called  upon,  to  give  them  fatisfadion :  Having, 
therefore,  overcome  the  Camerini  u\  a  pitched  battle  (for 
thefe  did  not  decline  the  ingagement)  and,  afterwards,  taken 
their  town  by  ftorm,  they  difarmed  the  inhabitants,  and 
took  from  them  a  third  ^rt  of  tfidr  pountry  j  which  when 
the  Camerini  were  laying  wafte,  they  marched  out  againfl 
them  the  third  day,  and,  having  put  them  to  flight,  they 
divided  all  their  poflcflions  among  their  own  people  j  but 
fuffered  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  willing  to  live 
at  Rome :  Thefe  amounted  to  about  four  thoufand,  whom 
they  diftributcd  among  the  curiae,  and  made  their  city  a 
Roman  colony.  Cameria  was  a  colony  of  the  Altans, 
planted  long  before  the  building  of  Rome ;  and,  anciently, 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  hajjitations  of  the  Aborigines. 

>*>«•  H{^  'K^>^Snf.  I  look  upon  this  /»  templo  Junonis  Populoniae  augujid 

to  be  a  trannatjon  of  Juno  Populonia }  menfa  eft. 

becaufe'Macrobius  mentions  a  table        »oi.  k«/««{i»w.    "Cameria  ftood  in 

'dedicated  in  tlie  temple  of  this  Juno ;  the  confines  of  the  Latines,  and  Sa- 

in  Papirianojure  etiam  relattm  eft^  arae  bines,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

-vicem  praeftare  peffe  men/am  dicatam }  ut  Rome. 

» Sat  B.  iii.  c.  1 1.        •  ClHver,  Ital.  Ant.  B.  ii.  c.  8. 

Vol.  I.  S  s  LI,  The 
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LI.  The  fixth  year,  the  folfe  govemment  of  the  city 
returned  to  Romulus,  Tatius  having  loft  his  life  by  a  con- 
ipiracy,  which  the  principal  men  of  '°*  Laurentum  had 
formed  againft  him  upon  this  occafion:  Some  friends  of 
Tatius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  had  made  an  in- 
curfiion  into  the  territory  of  the  Laurentes,  where  they  took 
a  great  many  of  their  elFeds,  and  drove  away  their  herds 
of  cattle,  killing,  and  wounding  thofe  who  bppofed  them. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  embafladors  from  the  injured  to  demand 
juftice,  Romulus  was  of  opinion  that  the  authors  of  the 
injury  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  fufFerers :  However, 
Tatius,  elpoufing  the  caufe  of  his  friends,  would  not  confent 
that  any  perfons  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  their  enemies 
before  judgement ;  particularly,  that  Roman  citizens  fhould 
be  delivered  up  to  ftrangers  j  but  ordered  thofe,  who  com- 
plained they  had  been  injured,  to  come  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceed againft  "^  them  according  to  law.  The  embafladors, 
having  obtained  no  fort  of  juftice,  went  away  full  of  re- 
fcntment :  And  fome  of  the  Sabines,  incenfed  at  their  pro- 
ceeding, followed  them,  and  fet  upon  them  while  they  were 

»°*'  AitQmeSuv.     There  is  a  note  of  «v7««,  which  muft  not  be  referred  to 

Catdubon  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  roif  aJiKninfi,  but  to  s«A<I«if,  that,  im- 

he  contends,  with  great  reafon,  that  mediately,  precedes    it.     And,    that 

we  muft.  read  A«u<ti.1iwv,   inftead  of  Jli««^fo9-«<  •n»i  is  elegant  Greek,  figni- 

A<*Ci.»«7wv}  becaufe,  though  Tatius  was  iy'ing  to  fue  any  one,  maybe  proved 

liain  at  Lavinium,  the  taft  was  com-  from  the  beft  writers  •,  particularly, 

mitced  by  the  Laurentes;  which  is  from ''Ariftophanes,  who  makes  Stre- 

confirmed  both  by  "  Livy,  and  "  Plu-  pfiades  thus  complain  of  his  creditors, 
tarch.  , 

'°3-  AJIoif.     I  cannot    agree  with  „    ,  . , '^t*  J^. t^"*" '"' 

Portus  in   reading  «v7«,    inftead  of  «^«*"^«P3K«iAIKA2E2©AI<p««MOI. 

*  B.  i.  c.  14.       «  Life  of  Romulus.       r  n,^.  f,  1 138. 

afleep 
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afleep  in  their  tents,  which  they  had  pitched  near  the  road 
(for  they  were  overtaken  by  the  night)  and,  not  only,  robbed 
them,  but  killed  all  they  found  in  their  beds :  Thofe,  who 
had  early  notice  of  the  attempt,  and  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  efcape,  retired  to  their  city.  After  this,  em-^ 
bafladors,  fent  both  from  Laurentum,  and  many  other  cities, 
complained  of  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  threatening 
war,  if  they  could  not  obtain  juftice. 

LII.  This  outrage,  committed  on  the  perfons  of  the 
embafladors,  appeared  to  Romulus,  as  it  really  was,  a  moft 
heinous  ofience,  and  fuch  a  violation  of  a  facred  law,  as 
called  for  a  fpeedy  expiation ;  and,  finding  Tatius  negleded 
it,  he  himfelf,  without  further  delay,  ordered  thofe,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  outrage,  to  be  feized,  and  delivered  up  in. 
chains  to  the  embafladors  to  be  punifhed.  Tatius  was  not 
only  oifended  at  the  indignity,  which  he  complained  he  had 
received  from  his  coUegue  in  delivering  up  the  me%  but 
alfo,  moved  with  compaffion  for  their  fituation  (for  one 
of  the  guilty  perfons  was  even  his  relation)  and,  immediately, 
taking  a  body  of  foldiers  with  him,  he  went  in  all  hafle  to 
their  afliftance ;  and,  overtaking  the  embafladors  on  the  road, 
refcued  the  prifoners.  Not  long  after,  as  fbme  fay,  go- 
ing with  Romulus  to  Lavinium,  in  order  to  perform  a 
facrifice,  which  was  to  be  offered  up  by  the  kings  to  the 
gods  of  their  anceflors  for  the  profperity  of  the  city,  the 
friends,  and  relations  of  the  embafladors,  who  had  been 
murdered,  having  confpired  againfl  him,  flew  him  at  the 
altar  with  the  knives,  and  fpits,  ufcd  in  cutting  up,  and 

S  s  2  roafling 
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roafting  the  oxen,  which  had  been  killed  for  the  (acrifice. 
But  Licinius  writes,  that  he  did  not  go  with  Romulus,  nor 
with  a  defign  to  offer  facrifice ;  but  alone,  and  v^ith  an 
intention  to  perfuade  thofe,  who  had  received  the  injuries, 
to  forgive  the  authors  of  them;  and,  that  the  people,  being 
in  a  rage  that  the  men  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  them 
in  purfiiance  of  the  determination  both  of  Romulus,  and  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  and  the  relations  of  the  dead  aflauldng 
him  in  great  numbers,  he,  being,  no  longer,  able  to  efcape 
their  violence,  was  ftoned  to  death.  This  was  tjie  end  of 
Tatius,  after  lie  had  been  at  war  with  Romulus  three  years> 
and  his  collegue  five.  His  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  the  city  performs 
every  year  public  libaticxis  to  him. 

Llir.  Romulus,  being  a  iec<xid  time,  invefted  with  the 
foie  government  of  the  dty,  e]q)iat'ed  the  crime  committed 
on  the  perfons  of  the  embailadcx-s,  by  forbidding  thofe,  who 
had  committed ■  diat  outrage,  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water: 
For,  upon  die  death  of  Tatius,  they  had  all  fled  out  of  the 
city.  After  that,  he  acquitted  the  Laurentes,  who  had  con- 
Ipired  againft  Tatius,  and  who,  being  ddivered  up  by  their 
citizens,  and  brought  by  him  to  a  trial,  were  thought,  with 
great  juftice,  to  alledge  in  their  defence  that  they  had 
puni(hed  violence  by  violence.  After  Romulus  had  finifhed 
thde  affairs,  he  led  out  his  army  againft  the  ci^  of  the 
Fidenates,  which  is  diftant  from  Rome  forty  ftadia,  and 
was,  at  that  time,  both  a  lai^  and  populous  city  ;  For  the 
Cruftume^ni,havii^  fentprovifions  to  Rome  in  boats,  while 

the 
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the  Romans  were  affli<9:ed  with  a  famine,  the  Fidenates 
attacked  the  boats  in  great  numbers,  feized  the  provifions, 
and  killed  fome  of  the  men,  who  defended  them :  And, 
being  called  upon  to  make  fatisfadion,  they  refufed  it. 
Romulus,  incenfed  at  this,  made  an  incurfion  into  their 
country  with  a  considerable  force ;  and,  having  made  him> 
felf  mafter  of  a  great  booty,  prepared  to  return  with  his 
army :  But  the  Fidenates  marching  out  againil  him,  he  gave 
them  battle ;  and,  the  action  being  very  warm,  and  many 
falling  on  both  fides,  the  Fidenates  were  overcome,  andi 
put  to  flight.  Romulus,  purfuing  them  clofe,  entered  the 
gate  together  with  thofe,  who  fled.  The  city  being  takea 
by  ftorm,  he  puniihed  a  few  of  them ;  and,  leaving  a  guard 
of  three  hundred  men  there,  and,  taking  from  the  inhabitant* 
a  part  of  their  territory,  which  he  divided  among  his  own- 
people,  he  made  this  ci^,  alio,  a  Roman  colony.  This  city 
was  foimded  by  the  Albans  at  the  fame  time  with  "^  Mo- 
mentum, and  '"*  Cruflumerium,  three  brothers  being  the 
leaders  of  that  colony,  of  whom  the  eldefl  built  Fidenae. 

LIV.  After  this  war,  Romulus  undertook  another  againfl 
the  *•*  Camerim,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  Roman  c^ony, 
that  was  fettled  among  them,  whilfl  the  city  of  Rome  la- 
boured under  a  peflilential  diflcmper ;  by  which^  the  Came- 

»«♦•  Nof»f»7».     So  it  maft  be  read,  to  the  north  of  Rome,  and  is,  now, 

not  Nfl;*i»1i^  with  the  Vatican  manu-  called  Lamntano. 

fcript ).  fisGC  Noiaentum  was  the  name  ^s*^  K^ vfop^^.    See  above »    note 

of  this  towp,  which  belonged,  ancient-  the  66^K 

ly,  to  the  Latines.    *  Nomentum  lay  »«>••  K<x|M«{iryr.    Sec  above  j   note 

beyond  Fidenae,  about  twelve  miles  the  10 1*. 

f  aiirer,  Ital.  Ant.  B.  n.  c.  8. 

rini 
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rini  were,  chiefly,  incouraged ;  and,  imagining  the  Roman 
nation  would  be,  totally,  deftroyed  by  this  calamity,  killed 
fome  of  the  colony,  and  expelled  the  reft.  In  revenge  for 
this  outrage,  Romulus,  after  he  had,  a  fecond  time,  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  place,  put  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
revolt ;  and,  not  only,  gave  his  foldiers  the  plunder  of  the  city, 
but,  alfo,  took  from  the  citizens  half  their  lands,  befides  that 
part,  which,  had  been,  before,  divided  among  the  Romans 
fettled  there ,  and,  having  left  a  garrifon  in  the  city,  fufii- 
cient  to  quell  any  future  motion  of  the  inhabitants,  he  re- 
turned with  his  forces.  Upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition, 
he  triumphed  a  fecond  time,  and  out  of  the  Ipoils  he  con- 
fecrated  a  chariot  with  four  horfes  in  brafs  to  Vulcan ;  and, 
near  it,  he  placed  his  own  ftatue,  with  an  infcription 
in  Greek  characters,  fetting  forth  his  adions.  The  third 
war  Romulus  ingaged  in,  was  againft  a  city,  at  that 
time,    '"'  the  moft    powerful  of  Tyrrhenia,    called  Veii, 

10T  zhntTvffnvDurnf  fAtyifo*  t^vHffetf  Dionyfius,    that  Veii  was  the  moft 

To7i  »oXi».    M.  •  *  •  has  faid,  la  plus  powerful  city  of  Etruria ;  and  we  find 

Jorte  place  de  tout  le  pais  desTyrrbeniens;  that,  after  Rome  had  been   laid  in 

and  le  Jay,  nne  ville  tres-fiorijfante  -,  ruins  by  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  were 

neither  of  which  is  a  tranflation  of  the  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from 

Greek  text,  in  which  i^xf «  fignifies,  removing  to  Veii :  Upon  which  oc- 

powerftA.   \  find  » Chiver  is  of  opinion  cafion,  ^  Liry,  very  reafonably,  ac- 

that  we  ought  to  read  9tht»t  inftead  counts  for  their  eameftnefs ;  ^um 

of  aJij»«i  i  his  reafon  is,  that  our  au-  pukberrima  urbs  Veii,  agerque  Veienta- 

thor,    afterwards,    compares  Rome,  nus  in  confpeSluJit,  uberior,  ampliorque 

under  Servius  Tullius,  with  Athens  ;  Romano  agro.     Urbem  quoque  urbi  Ro- 

and  he  thinks  it  not  probable  that  Veii  mae^  velfitu^  velmagmjicentia  puUicorum^ 

fhould  have  been  fo  large  as  Rome,  privatorumque teSiorum,  aclocorum prae- 

But  I  cannot  be  of  his  opinion,  be-  ponebant.     This    (hews,    fufficiently, 

caufe  it  appears,  by  this  paffage  of  thatVeii  might,very  well,  be  compared 

^  Ital.  Ant.  B.  ii.  c.  3.        b  B.  v.  c.  24. 

diflant 
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diftant  from  Rome  about  a  hundred  ftadia :  This  city  is 
fituated  on  a  high  and  craggy  rock,  and  is  as  large  as  Athens* 
The  Veientes  made  the  taking  of  Fidenae  the  pretence  of 
this  war ;  and,  fending  embajfTadors,  they  fummoned  the 
Romans  to  withdraw  their  garrifon  from  that  city,  and  re-- 
ftore  the  territories  they  had  taken  from  the  Fidenates,  and 
ftill  retained,  to  the  former  pofleflbrs*  But,  not  prevailing, 
they  took  the  field  with  a  great  army,  and  incamped  on  an 
'""' eminence  near  Fidenae :  However,  Romulus,  having,  be- 
forehand, received  information  of  their  motions,  had  marched 
out  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  lay  ready  at  Fidenae  to 
receive  them*  When  every  thing  was  dilpofed  for  the  battle,, 
both  armies  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  came  to  an  ingage- 
ment ;  and  continued  fighting  for  a  long  time  with  great 
animofity,  till  night,  coming  on,  parted  them,  after  they 

to  Athens,  and,  confequently,  toRome  loco  occulto^  and  le  Jay,   dans  un  lieu 

according  to  the  reafoning  of  our  au-  fort  convert .   If  the  reader  has  fo  much 

thor.  *  Cluver  thinks  that  a  town  now  indulgence  for  thefe  gentlemen,  as  to 

called  Scrofano  ftands  on,  or  near  the  think  they  tranflated  from  the  Greek 

ruins  of  Veii.     This  city  was  in  Etru-  text,'  and  that  each  of  them  followed 

ria,  and,  confequently,  lay  on  the  weft  the  fenfc  of  that  Latin,  tranflator  he 

of  the  Tiber,  and  about  twelve  miles  fecms  moft  to  admire  by  mere  accident, 

from  Rome.  ^  Florus,  whofe  authority  I  fhall  fay  nothing  to  defeat  the  opera- 

I  fhould  not  quote,  if  it  were  not  con-  tion  of  fo  much  good  nature.     The 

firmed  by  other  authors,  dcrfcribes  the  following   explanation    of  the   word 

condition  of  Veii,  in  his  time,  that  is,  awQ-nlog  is  fupported  by  the  example  of 

in  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  the  beft  writers,  who  ufe  it  in  both 

laborat  annalium  fides^   ut  Veios  fuijfe  thefe  fignifications ;   aronlovy   uoffuhf 

credamus.  o^ayLuovy  ti  aitwfyjov.  Suidas.  But,  if  our 

108.  Ev  airo^lui.  The  tranflators  are  author  had  defigned  to  fpeak  of  an 

divided,  as  ufual,  in  rendering  this  :  ambufcade,   he    would,  furely,  have 

Sylburgius  has  faid,  in  edito  loco^  and  given  an  account  either  of  the  fucccis^ 

M.  *  *  *,  fur  une  eminence ;  Portus,  in  or  difappointment  of  it. 

^B.  ii.  c.  3.         dB.  i.  c.  12. 

had 
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had  fought  with  equal  bravery,  and  fuccefc.     This  was  the 
event  of  the  firft  battle. 

LV.  But  a  fecond  being  fought  not  long  after,  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  the  vidory  by  the  condudl  of  their  general ; 
who,  in  the  night,  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  an  eminence,  not 
far  diAant  from  the  enet^y's  camp,  and  placed  there  in 
ambufh  the  choiceft  both  of  the  horfe  and  foot,  who,  fincc 
the  laft  adion,  came  to  him  from  Rome :  And  both  armies 
meeting  in  the  plain,  and  ingaging  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  when  Romulus  gave  the  ^gnal  to  the  troops,  that 
lay  in  ambufh  on  the  eminence,  thefe,  ihouting,  attacked  the 
Veientcs  in  the  rear ;  and,  being  frefli,  and  the  enemy  fatigued 
with  the  labor  of  the  day,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight : 
Some  {cw  of  them  were  (lain  in  the  batde;  but  the  greateft 
part,  throwing  themfelves  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs  near 
Fidenae,  with  intent  to  fwim  over  the  river,  were  drowned : 
For,  being  wounded,  and  /pent  with  labor,  they  were  unable 
to  fwim  over :  While  others,  not  knowing  how  to  fwim, 
and,  from  a  view  of  the  danger,  lofing  all  prefence  of  mind, 
were  fwallowed  up  in  the  eddies  of  the  river.  If,  therefore, 
the  Veientes  had  been  fenfible  of  their  firft  error,  and  kept 
tiiemfelves  quiet  after  this,  no  greater  mifchief  had  befallen 
them :  But,  hoping  to  repair  their  former  lofles,  and  ima- 
gining that,  if  they  *'*' applied  themfelves  to  reinforce  their 

*°9*  E<  i*H^ou  vct^eintuii  tmCuKom.  all  feem  to  be  fo  fenfible  of,  that  they 

AH  the  tranflacois  have  a^eed  in  giv-  are  obliged  to  fupply  the  fenie  by  the 

ing  this  fenfe  to  thefe  words,  iftbey_  vrord  enemy,  or  Romans :  Ihavcradicr 

attacked  the  Romans  with  a  greater forcci  chofen  to  give  to  tir(C«Xoi»  the  ienfe  of 

v^ithout  confidering  that  the  verb  («■•-  iTi^M^ofw,  according  to  which,  iut(»n 

QaKom,  in  that  cafe,  will  ftand  fingle,  w»(»tiuvy  is,  very  properly,  governed 

and  govern  nothing ;  which  I  do  not  by  it. 
xhink  very  grammatical:  This  they  army, 
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army,  they  fhould,  with  cafe,  have  the  advantage  in  the 
war,  they  levied  numerous  forces,  confiding  both  of  their 
own  troops,  and  of  Thofe  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  virtue 
of  dieir  league,  came  to  their  aOiftance,  and,  a  fecond  time, 
marched  againft  the  Romans.     Upon  this,  another  fharp 
l>attle  was  fought  near  Fidenae,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
^dorious,  killing  many  of  the  Veientes,  and  taking  more 
of  them  prifoners.     Even  their  camp  was  taken,  which  was 
full  of  money,  arms,  and  flaves ;  as,  alfo,  their  boats,  which 
were  laden  with  great  ftore  of  provifions,  and,  in  which, 
the  prifoners,  being  very  numerous,  were  carried  down  the 
river  to  Rome.     This  vi<aory  gave  occafion  to  the  third 
triumph  of  Romulus,  which  was  much  more  magnificent 
than  either  of  the  former:  And,  not  long  after,  embafladors 
being  lent  by  the  Veientes  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to 
aik  pardon  for  their  ofiences,  Romulus  impofed  this  penalty 
upon  them :  To  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  the  country, 
that  lies  contiguous  to  the  Tiber,  caXLtA.""  the /even  villages  ^ 
and  to  quit  '"the  falt-pits,  that  lie  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  and,  alfb,  to  bring  fifty  hoflages,  as  an  aflurance  of 
their  attempting  no  innovations  for  the  future.   The  Veiente^ 

'>**'  Birltf  w«vy*t.    *  Cluver  thinks  die  lands  lying  on  the  Roman  fide  of 

diis  place  lay  between  Veii,  and  the  the  Tiber;  which  lands  feem  to  be 

fea,  and  between  the  Tiber,  and  the  Thofe  ceded  by  the  Veientes,  in  pur- 

rirer  Aro,  which  rifes  from  the  Saba«  fuance  of  the  treaty, 
tine  lake,  now  called,Ii«f0i£Jr4ca<i»0.        "i*  Tmt  «a«v.    'This  place  was» 

3ut  I  do  not  know  how  this  fituation  anciently,  called,  Sali/uui  and  the  ad^ 

«f  the  place  can -be  reconciled  to  what  jacent  territory  is,  (till,  called,  from 

our  auuior  fays  prefently,  that  Romu-  thence,  Cati^o  di  SaUnt. 
Jus  divided  among  thde  new  citizens 

'  lul.  Amti].  B.  ii.  c.  a.       •  aorer,  tb. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  fubmitting 
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fubmitting  to  all  thefe  things,  he  made  a  league  with  them 
for  one  hundred  years;  and  ingraved  the  terms  of  it  oa  , 
pillirs.  He,  then,  difmifled,  without  ranfom,  all  the  pri-^ 
ibners,  who  were  defirous  to  return  home :  But  thole,  who 
chafe  to  reniain  there,  and  who  were  .by  much  the  greateft 
part,  he  made  citizens  of  Rome,  and  diftributed  then! 
among  the  curiae,  and  divided  among  them,  by  lot,  the 
lands  lying  on  this  fide  of  the  Tiber. 

LVI.  Thefe  are  the  memorable  wars,  in  which  Romulus 
was  ingaged.  The  reafon  why  he  conquered  no  more  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  feems  to  be  owing  to  his  fudden 
death,  which  took  him  away  while  he  was  yet  "'in  the 
vigor  of  his  age  for  warlike  achievements;  concerning 
which>  there  are  many  different  relations :  Thofe,  there- 
fore, whofe  accounts  of  his  actions  are  rather  fabulous,  fay» 
that,  while  he  was  haranguing  his  men  in  the  camp,  the  fky> 
which  was,  before,  clear,  changing  to  a  fudden  darknefs,. 
qnd  a  violent  tempefl  burfting  from  the  clouds,  he  difap-r 
peared;  and  thefe  believe  that  the  man  was  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  his  father  Mars.  But  thofe,  who  write  the  mofl 
probably,  fay,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  people ; 

II**  e7(  ttKfMi(tili  «v7f*   T«  woXiftim  Terb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  denotes 

vf«Tl«tr.    This  does  not  fignify  in  tbt  the  diredion  of  the  adjective,  or  parT 

baght  of  bis  glory  for  mUtary  eMploits^  ticiple,  that  precedes  it.  The  Romans, 

which  is  the  fenfe  all  the  tranflators  alfo,  inricbed  their  language  with  this 

(^ve  to  this  palTage.  I  Ihould  not  find  piece  of  Greek  elegance,   of  which 

fault  with  this  verfion  if  it  were  not  for  many  examples  might  be    brought 

that  unlucky  verb  jrf«Tl«»,  at  the  end  from    their    beft  writers.    To   this 

of  this  fentence»  which  gives  a  veiy  Grecifm,  ^  Horace  is  obliged  for  his* 

different  fenfe  to  the  whole  :  For  this  Judax  omnia  perpeti, 

and 
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and  the  reafon  they  alledge  for  his  murder  is,  that  he  re- 
leafed  the  hoftages  of  the  Veientes,  without  the  common 
confent,  contrary  to  cuftom ;  and  that  he  did  not  behave 
himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to 
Thofe,  who  were,  newly,  admitted,  doing  greater  honor  to  the 
former,  and  defpifing  the  latter ;  and,  alfo,  that  he  fhewed 
great  cruelty,  and  haughtine^  in  the  punifhment  of  delin- 
quents :  For  he  ordered  fome  confiderable  men,  and  thofe 
not  a  few  in  number,  "^accufed  of  having  robbed  their 
neighbours,  to  be  thrown  down  the  precipice  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  alTuming  to  himfelf  alone  the  cognizance  of 
their  crimes :  But,  chiefly,  becaufe  he  was,  now,  become 
haughty  and  grievous  to  his  people,  and  extended  his  power, 
governing  more  like  a  tyrant,  than  a  king.  For  thefe  rear- 
fons,  they  fay,  the  patricians  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him,  and  refolved  to  put  him  to  death;  and,  having  exe- 
cuted their  refolution  in  the  fenate,  they  divided  his  body 
into  feveral  pieces,  that  it  might  not  be  fecn;  then,  came 
out  of  the  fenate,  every  one  hiding  his  part  of  him  under 
his  robes,  which  they,  afterwards,  buried  privately.  Others 
iay,  that  he  was  killed,  while  he  was  haranguing'the  people, 
by  -the  new  citizens ;  and  that  they  took  the  time  of  the 
darknefs  abovementioned,  to  commit  the  murder,  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people  being,  then,  difperfed,  and  their  chief 

"3'  E»i  ^lJf«e^  KcSnytftiMcit.   I  can-  I  have  gjreat  pleafurc  in  doing  jufticc 

■not  underftand  how  Sylburgius  came  to  M.  *  *  *,  who  has  faid,  very  pro- 

to  render  *this,  Latrocinii  cowviSios  \  perly,   ay  ant  ete  accujes  (T  avoir  fait  des 

hut  I,  eafily,  underftand  why  le  Jay  brigandages. 
ttanQated  it  fo.    Upon  this  occafion, 

T  t  2  "     left 
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left  without  a  guard:  And,  for  this  reafbn,  they  iky,  the 
day,  on  which  this  ad  was  committed,  took  its  name  from 
the  flight  of  the  people,  and  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  called 
"♦  Populifugia :  And,  indeed,  the  incidents,  prepared  by 
the  gods,  with  which  "Uhe  conception,  and  difiblution  of 
this  man  were  attended,  (eem  to  give  no  fmall  authority  to- 
the  fyftem  of  thofe,  who  make  the  apotheofes  of  mortal  men,, 
and  place  the  ibuls  of  illuftrious  perfons  in  heaven.  F(» 
they  fay  that,  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was  violated,, 
whether  by  fome  man,  or  by  a  god,  there  was  a  total- 
eclipfe  of  the  fun;  that  a  general  darkne^,  as  in  the  night,* 
covered  the  earth:  And  that,  at  his  death,  the  fame  thin^ 
happened.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  the  death  of 
Romulus>  who  built  Rome,  and,  by  her  citizens,  was. 
chofen  their  firft  king.  He  left  no  iflue;  and,  having 
reigned  thirty  feven  years,  died  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  hi& 
age :  For  he  was  very  young  when  he  obtained  the  gpvem- 
ment ;  being  no  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  as  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  who  have  written  bis  hiflory. 

LVII.   The  following  year,  there  was  no  king  of  the 
Romans  eleded  ;  but  a  certain  magiflracy,  called  by  them, 

*»4*  Ox,^%  ^tiyjj.  Varro  gives  a  much  tMy%imty  and  called  it,  bis  hirtb :  But 

better  reafon  for  this  name,  than  That  it  is  plain  that  it  (ignifies  bis  conception, 

founded  on  the  opinion  of  thofe  writers  by  what  our  author  adds  prefently, 

our  author  refers  to.  *  He  fays  it  was  viz.  that,  at  the  time  his  mother  was 

called  fo,  becaufe  the  Romans  were,  violated,  there  happened  a  total  eclipfe 

then,  put  to  flight  by  the  Tufcan*.  of  the  fun :  Now,  though  Romulus 

*'S'  nt{i  tv  wyn^trn  Tu  enS^tt.    AH  might  be  conceived,    hc,^  certainly^ 

the  four  tranflators  have,  with  great  could  not  come  into  the  world  at  the 

unanimity,    miftaken    the  fenfe    of  time  his  mother  was  ravifhed. 

K  Deling.  Lat.  B.  ▼.  c.  3. 

an 
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an  Interregnum:^  Had  the  care  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  ^ 
magiftracy  was  created  in  this  manner :  The  patriciahs, 
who  had  been  eleded  into  the  fenate  under  Romulus,  beings . 
as  I  {aid,  two  hundred  in  numberj  wer&  divided  into  de- 
curiae;  then,  drawing  lots,  thefirft  ten  perfons,  upon  whom-, 
the  lot  fell,  were  invefted  by  the  refl  with  the  abfolute: 
command  of  the  city^.  However^,  "^they  did  not  all  reign, 
together;  but,  fuccefllvely,  each  reigning  five  days;  during: 
which  time,  he-had  Iwth  the  rods,  and  the  other  enfigns  dfi 
tiie  royal  power.  Thefirft,  after  his  power  was  expired,, 
delivered  over  the  government  to  the  fecond;  and  he,  to 

>»^*  Ejtmoi  ^«;g  ftftflfi  tr^v/cf  fCiiriXwav.  before  hrih,  wHcn  he  mentioned  this" 

Livy,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  ad-'  tranfadion,  becaufe  he  has  tranflated' 

dition  made  to  the  fenate  by  the  ad-  it  \  and  as  plain,  that  he  has  millaken 

miffion  of  a  hundred  Sabines,  when  the  fenfe  of  it :  He  has  applied  thcfe' 

the  two  nations  became  united,  ftill  words,  quinquedierurn  fpatiofiniebatur- 

calls    the    fenatops,    centum    Patres.  imperium^  not  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 

However,  it  is,  Ibelieve,  univerfally,  fided,  as  he  ought  to  liave  done  j  but^ 

allowed  that  the  fenate,  after  the  peace  to. the  whole  decury^;  So  that,  accord- 

with  the  Sabines,    confifted  of  two  ing  to  him,  each  decury  governed  but 

hundred :  For,  though  ^  Plutarch, .  in  five  days  .•  The  confequence  of  wbich? 

Ijjeaking  of  this-  interregnumy  fays  k-  muft  be,  ^s  he  fays,  that  every  mem-^ 

confifted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ber  of  the  decury  governed   twelve 

fcnators  j  yet,  he  himfelf  had,  before,-  hours,  which  he  has  divided  into  fi» 

told.us,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  that  liours  of  the  night,  and  fix  of  the  day  \ .. 

a  hundted  Sabines  were  added  to  the  I?  f*w  «f ^^  rijf  i»v»clpf,  £| '  J«  tij^  iJjM«{av. 

fenate;    sx»7ov  {iif  i%  "LuGimv  wcQimtn  This  is,  I  believe^.the  mo^t;  extraor** 

w^o<nt«7«A6;^6)}(rflcy  i  and,  .before  that,  in-  dinary  .fyftem  of  government  that  ever 

the  fame  life,  gK<t/oy  A  tk^  «{*?»?  avtiei^i  was  invented,   and  worthy  -the  fertil 

/SsAswIft^  (P<0/ivAoO*    But  to  return  to  brain  of.  a  Ddphic  prieft.     But  the^ 

^  Livy  •,  his  account  of  this  interreg-  words  of  Livy,  plainly,  import,  that 

nam  is  this :  Decern  imperitabant^  unus  the  prefident  of  every  decury  governed 

€um  injignibus  imperii^  et  liHoribus  erai :  five  daysj  and,  confequently,  the  whole. 

quinquedierumfpatiofiniebatur  imperiumi  decury,  fifty ;  as  our  author  willy  pre-*  - 

acper  omnes  in  orbem  ibat.     It  is  plain  fently,^  tell  us., 
that  ^Plutarch  had  this  paffage  of  Livy 

^Life  of  Numa.       'B.i.  c  17.       ^Ufr  of  Nama^' 
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the  third ;  and,  fo  on,  to  the  laft.  After  the  ten  firft  kings 
had  reigned  their  appointed  time  of  fifty  days,  ten  others 
received  the  government  from  them ;  and,  from  thofe,  in 
like  manner,  others.  Afterwards,  the  people  thought  fit 
to  kbolifh  thefe  decemviral  governments,  being  uneafy  at 
the  changes  of  power,  becaufe  all  of  them  had  neither  the 
fame  views,  nor  the  fame  difpofitions.  Upon  which,  the 
fenators,  calling  the  people  together  in  their  tribes  and 
curiae,  propofed  to  them  to  confider  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  determine  whether  they  thought  fit  to  commit 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth  to  a  king,  or  to  annual 
magiftrates.  However,  the  people  did  not  take  that  deter- 
mination upon  themfelves ;  but  referred  it  to  the  fenators, 
with  intention  to  reft  fatisfied  with  whichfbever  form  of  go- 
vernment they  fhould  approve  of.  The  fenators  were  una- 
nimous for  monarchy  j  but  did  not  agree  fi-om  which  of 
"'  the  two  nations  the  future  king  fliould  be  chofen :  For 
fbme  thought  that  the  perfbn,  to  whom  the  admini- 
ihration  was  to  be  committed,  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  fenators:  And  others,  that  he  ought,  to  be 
chofen  out  of  thofe,  who  were,  afterwards,  admit.ted,  and 
whom  they  called  the  new  fenators. 

LVIII.  The  conteft  being  drawn  out  to  a  great  length, 
they,  at  laft,  agreed  to  this  alternative,  either  that  the  dd 

>'7' E^  oVo7(^«f  T«|«M(.  Exutrdclaffif  order,  that  Is,  whether  out  of  the  pa- 
in Sylburgius,  is  very  near  the  feme ;  tricians,  or  plebeians,  the  king  (hould 
and,  in  my  opinion,  lletter  than  ex  utro  be  chofen :  Whereas,  the  difpute  lay 
ordine  in  Portus,  whom  M.  **•  has  between  the  fenators  ofthe  two  nations, 
followed }  becaufe  this  feems  to  infi-  the  Romans,  and  Sabines. 
«iuate,  that  the  conteft  lay  outof  which 

fenators 


» 
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fenators  fhould  chufe  none  of  their  own  body  to  reign  over 
them,  but,  of  the  others,  whomlbever  they  fhould  think  the 
fitted  perfon ;  or  that  the  new  fenators  fhould  do  the  fame. 
The  ancient  fenators  accepted  the  choice ;  and,  after  a  long 
confultation  among  themfelves,,  came  to  this  refblution: 
That,  fince,  by  their  agreement,  they  themfelves  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  fovereignty,  they  would  not,  at  leafl,  confer 
it  on  any  of  the  competitors ;  but  find  out  fbme  foreigner, 
who  fhould  efpoufe  neither  party,  and  declare  him  king; 
this  beii^  the  moflefle^hial  means  to  put  an  end  to  faftion; 
After  they  had  come  to  this  refblution,  they  chofe  a  man^ 
by  birth,  a  Sabine,  the  fon  of  Fompilius  Pompon,,  a  perfon 
of  diflin^kion,  whofe  name  was  Numa :  "'He  was  in  that 
ilage  of  life,  being  near  forty,  in  which  prudence  is  the 
mofl  confpicuous,  and  c^  an  s£^€t  full  of  royal  dignity;^ 
The  reputation  of  his  great  wifdom  was  not  confined  to 
the  Quirites  only,  but   extended  itfelf,  alfo,  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations*     After  this  eledion,  they  af^mbled 
tl^  people,  and  one  of  the  fenators,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
the  interrex,  advancing,  told  them,  that  the  fenators  had, 
unanimoufly,  refolved  to  adhere  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  that  he,  having  power  to  nominate  the 
foture  king,  created  Numa  Pompilius  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  this,  he  appointed  embafladors  of  the  patrician  order, 
and  fent  them  to  conduft  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might^be  in- 
yefled  with  the  royal  dignity ►  This  happened  in  the  third  year 

»»«•  I  intirely  agree  with  Portus,  that    from  the  margin  ;  xfi  '<  ^n*  Mt^iu 
the  following  parenthefis,    by  fome    svaaaCvv  nUmtilat  ^ccfvlnm, 
means  or  o^er,  crept  Into  me  text 

of 
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6(  the  fixteenth  Olympiad,  in  which  Pytiiagoras,  a  Lace- 
daemonian won  the  prize  of  the  ftadium. 

LIX.  Hitherto,  I  have  nothing  to  alledge  in  contradi^on 
to  thofe,  who  have  publilhed  the  hiftory  of  this  perfbn ; 
but,  in  regard  to  what  follows,  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fajr. 
For  many  have  written,  that  Numa  was  a  diiciple  of  Pytha- 
goras ;  and  that,  when  he  was  chofen  ting  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  fludyii^  philofbphy  at  Croton.  But  the  time,  in 
which  Pythagoras  iived,  .contradids  this  account :  For  he 
was  not  a  few  years,  but  "'four  whde  generations  later 
than  Numa,  as  we  are  informed  by  general  hiftoi^r^  Sin(» 
the  latter  began  his  reign  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
Olympiad ;  whereas,  Pythagocas  re£dedin  Italy  '***  after  the 

'  '9 '  Tftrf^f^i  ytnatt  oKattv^ifOf  Ju'So  great  authorities ;  by  That  of  our  Dod* 

Thjixyo^ctf   Nvf40i«     I  have,    already,  well  in  particular,  I  cannot,  however, 

ihewn^  upon  another  occafion,  that  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  Gelliufi,  on 

Livy  makes  Pythagoras  to  have  lived  which,  it  is,  in  part,  founded,     ■  He 

above  a  hundred  years  after  Numa.  fays  that  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy 

Our  author  has  treated  the  charader  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus : 

of  Nuntl  fo  fully,  fliat  I  (hall  only  But,  weJiavc  feen%  from  Livy,  whofe 

add  an  obfervationof  Livy,  who,  after  authority  no  man  will  let  down  fo  far 

he  has  proved  the  impoflibility  of  his  as,  even,  to  compare  it  with  That  jdf 

having  been  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  Gellius,  that  Pythagoras  taught  in 

fays,  that  Numa  had  a  mind  fraught  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius. 

with  native  virtue,  and  rather  formed  Now,  Servius  Tullius,  as  we  find  by 

by  thefeveredifciplineof  theSabines,  our   p  author,   fiiccecded  Tarquinius 

which  he  calls  "^  tetricam^  and  trijlem^  Prifcus,in thefburthyear^fthe fiftieth 

than  inftrudted  in  foreign  fcienccs.  Olympiad,  and  was  flain  by  Tarqui- 

^^*  ntflfltj^oftfc  3t  fAtlct  Tiff  wtvlfixo^nf  nius  Superbus  in  the  fourUi  year  of 

^KytlATnaia  iiil^iilfU  u  UoXm.    There  is  th^  ^  fixty  fiiA  Olympiad.    jBetween 

a  note  in  Hudfon  upon  this  occafion,  .thefe  two  periods,  therefore,  Pytha- 

in  which  it  is  contended  that  we  ihould  goras  muft  have  come  into  Italy.    I 

read  l^ijitof uy,    inftead  of  m%i\n%fifn^ :  know  that  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his 

This  reading  is,  I  find,  fupported  by  life  of  Pythagoras,  fays  he  flourilhed 

1  See  the  88'>'  annot.  »  B.  i.  c.  1 8.  >  B.  xvii.  q.zu       •  Sec  the  88'^  aanot 

pB.  iv.  c.  I.         sib.  c.  41* 

fiftieth 
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fiftieth  Olympiad.  But  I  ^ave  yet  a  ftronger  argument  to 
prove  that  the  periods  o£  time,  in  which  they  lived,  arc 
incompRitible  \¥tth  tlbe  relations  ^iven  of  this  perfoo  ;  which 
is,  that,  ait  the  time  Numa  was  called  to  the  fovereign^  by 
the  Romans,  the  city  of  Crotpn  was  not  yet  in  being:  For 
My  fcdtts  hmk  it  m  the  third  year  of  the  Seventeenth  Oly  w- 
fwad,  which  was  f(»ir  whole  years  after  Numa  had  been 
chafen  king  of  the  JR^oojians :  So  tha^,  it  was  neither  poilibie 
that  Numa  ihould  ftudy  philofophy  under  Pythagoras  the 
Samian,  who  flourifhed  four  generations  ajfter  hiiTi;  nor 
that  he  ihould  jefidc  in  "'  Grotpn,  a  city  not  the»  in  Ueiug, 

aboiit  the  fixtieih  Olympiad.   But  this  in  the  fenfe  they  have  firft  given  ta  it, 

rather  confirms,  thgn  oonttadiAs,  .the  thac  (S,  to  $e^. 

;iuthQrity  of  Livy  :   For  Pythagoras  '.***  KpoI^.    This  qity,  now  iealled 

was,  certainly,  in  higher  efteem  after  Crotone^  ftands  near  die  lea  1  andiwas^ 

he  had  opened  a  fchool  of  philofophy  anciently,    much    celebr^tp4  for   ix^ 

in  Italy,  than  ever  he-had  been  before ;  magnificence.    '  It  lay  in  the  territory 

and  the  fixtieth  Olympiad  &lls  in  with  of  the  Brufii,  now  Calabria^  in  the 

jthelajtt^parct)f  tbe  reign  of  Servius  £>u(h"Cait  part  of  Jt^y,    .the  riv^: 

Tullius.   But  it  is  time  to  condder  the  Aef^jus,  now  Efaro^  running  through 

words  ef  this  pa(£^.    All  the  tfanf-  it.    The  famous  tecnple  ^Jim.L^ 

lators,  jBXcept  Portus,  have  .repdered  jnu?,  built  on  the  Dorthero.  part  of  the 

iiSip^^  iv  l-vAhitfj  he  taught  in  Itply ;  promontory  Laciniumy  now  Capo  delkt 

and,  when  they  come  to  h  K(«7«vi  iim^  CokmMy  ftood  about^fix  Romap  mil^ 

T|iC«y  prefently  after,  and  to  nvt^yafv  from  it   It  is  poffible  this  cape  might 

^»«7{i6j|y,  they  have  all  ^vepto  both  have  received  its  modern  ^larne  from 

the  fenfe  of  re/iding^  which  is  the  only  the  gpld   column,  tl\at  was  in    the 

fenfe,  in  my  opinion,  the  word  will  temple  pf  Juno  Lacinia,  which  "Cicero 

bear  in  all  the  three  paflages:    For  fays,  Annibal,  whilft  he  was  mafter  of 

though  Hudfon,  in  a  note  of  one  line  that  country,  had  a  great  mind  to  take, 

upon  this  occafion,  has  fent  ustoSui-  away:  But  firft  he  ordered  it  to  be 

das  for  the  fenfe  of  the  word  A*?; ifti,  bored  through,  that  he  might  fee  whe- 

which,  no  doubt,  fignifies,  as  he  fays,  ther  it  was  gold,  or  only  gilt  -,  and 

a  fbilofapbic  exercife^  and  even  ^  fchool  \  finding  it  was  folid  gold,  he  defigned 

yet,  neither  Suidas,    nor  any  odier  to  take  it,  when  Juno  threatened  him 

author,  I  believe,  ever  ufed^i«I(iC«y,  in  hisHeep,  that,  if  he  did,  (he  would 

'  aaveri  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  €•  25.        •  Divinat.  B.  i.  c.  24. 

Vol.  I.  U  u  when 
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when  the  Romans  called  him  to  the  fovereignty.  But,  if 
I  may  give  my  own  opinion,  thofe,  who  have  written  his 
hiftory,  feem  to  have  laid  hold  of  thefe  two  things^  which 
are  confefled  on  all  hands,  I  mean  the  refidence  of  Pytha- 
goras in  Italy,  and  the  wifdom  of  Numa  (for  he  is  allowed 
by  every  body  to  have  been  a  wife  man)  and  to  have  blended 
them  together;  and,  without  examining,  as  I  have  now  done, 
the  periods  of  time,  in  which  they  both  flourifhed,  to  have 
made  Numa  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Unlefs  any  one  will 
fuppofe  there  was  another  Pythagoras,  who  taught  philo- 
fophy  before  the  Samian,  with  whom  Numa  converfed. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be  proved ;  fince  it  is  not 
fupported  (as  far  as  I  know)  by  the  teftimony  of  any  author 
of  note,  either  Greek,  or  Roman.  But  I  have  faid  enough 
of  thefe  things. 

LX.  When  the  perfons  I  have  men.tipned,  came  to  Numa 
,to  invite  him  to  the  fovereignty,  he,  for  fome  time,  rejfufod, 
it,  and  perlifted  long  in  his  refolution  not  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation: But,  at  the  prefling  inftance  of  his  brothers,  and,  at 
laft,  of  his  father,  who  would  not  fuffer  him  to  rejed  the  offer 
of  fo  great  an  honor,  he  confented  to  be  a  king.  As  foon  as 
the  Ronjans  were  informed  of  all  this  by  the  embafladors, 
they  conceived  a  great  affe<3ion  for  him,  before  they  faw 

take  care  he  fhou Id  lofe  his  other  eye :     However,  *Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
For  he  had,  already,  loft  one  at  his    building  of  this  city,  calls  him  Myf- 
.  firft  entrance  into  Italy.    The  name    celus  with  our  author  j 

of  the  founder   of  CrOtOn  is  written  Vam  fidt  ^oUa,  g«uratu,  Akmm  gmdam 

different  ways,  by  different  authors.       Myfcelus,  Uhm  Diu  acceptifmu,  ««*/. 

*Metamfir.  B.xv.  >.  19. 

him. 
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him,  efteeming  it  as  a  fuffident  argument  of  his  wifdom, 
that,  while  others  valued  royalty  beyond  meafure,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  fource  of  happinefs,  he  alone  defpifed  it,  as  a 
thing  of  fmall  value,  and  unworthy  his  attention ;  And, 
when  he  approached  the  city,  they  met  him  upon  the  road ; 
and,  with  great  applaufe,  falutations,  and  other  honors, 
conduced  him  into  the  city.  After  that,  there  was '"  an 
affembly  of  the  people,  in  which  the  tribes,  divided  into 

•    ^***  l^KK\fifnc^  (fe  fjiilet  ralo  <ryya;td«(r>jc,  manner,  as  With  US,'  a  bill,  pafled  by 

«tc.     In  this  eleftion  of  Numa,   we  the  Lords,  is  fent  down  to  the  Com- 

have  all  the  formalities  of  enafting  mons.     This  opinion,  I  find,  is,  alfo. 

Jaws,  anciently,   praftifed  at  Rome,  efpoufed  by  "Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  cf- 

At  the  eleftion  of  Romulus,  thefc  fay  on  the  Roman  fenate,  in  which, 

could  not  *  be  obfervcd,    hecaufe  the  he  treats  this  fubjeft  in  a  greater  detail, 

people  were  not  divided  by  him  into  than  any  other  author,  who  has  written 

tribes,  and  curiae,  till  he  was,  adually,  upon  it.    I  am  fenfible  that  the  words, 

chofcn  king.     The  reader,  therefore,  patres  auffores,  zrtvery  impoting^  znd 

will  give  me  leave  to  examine  thefe  feem  to  imply,  that  the  fenate  firft 

requifitcs  in  pafling  laws ;    which  I  pafled  the  bill   (if  I  may  ufe  that  ex- 

fhall  do  the  rather,  becaufe^  in  this  preflion)  which,  it  is  fuppoied,!  was, 

examination,  Ifli^l  have  the  afliftance  after  that,  fent  down  to  the  people: 

ofLivy,  who,  contrary  to  his  cuftom, .  But  I  am  miftaken,  if  I  do  not  con« 

is  very  particular  in  every  thing  re-  vince  the  reader,  that  all  laws,  I  ftill 

lating  to  the  eleftion  of  Numa.    The  mean  originally,  were  firft  palled  by 

firft,  and,  indeed,  the  principal,  ob-  the  people,  and  then  fent  up  to  the 

je6l,to  which  I  fhallapply  this  inquiry,  fenate.     The   firft  authority  I  (hall 

will '  be  to  confider  what  the  Roman  quote,  which  I,  really,  think  decifive, 

hiftorians'underftand  (I  fpeak  of  the  Ihall  be  That  of  our  author,  where,  as 

original  conftitution  of  the  Romans)  we  have  feen,  he  fays,  in  fpeaking  of 

when  they  fay,  Patres  auSores  fiunt.  the.  rights  of  the  people,  as  eftab^iflied 

All  the  modern  writers,  at  leaft,  all  I  by  Romulus,  that,  whatever  was  pafTed 

have  feen,  who  have  treated  this  fub^  by  a  majority  of  the  curiae,  was  fent 

jeft,   unanimoufly,  agree,  that  thefe  up  to  the  fenate :  Which  cuftom,  ^  he 

words  fignify  a  decree,  pafled  by  the  fays,  was  inverted  in  his  time  :    For 

fenate,  which  was,  upon  that,  fent  to  then,  the  fenate  did  not  take  cogni- 

the  people  to  be  confirmed,  or  rejefted,  zance  of  the  votes  of  the  people ;  but 

AS  they  (hould  think  fit  \  in  the  fame  the    people  had  an  abfolute  power 

■P.  29S.        ^B.ii.  C.14.  .  . 
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their  curke,  paffed  a  vote  in  his  favof  j  and  the  refolutiott 
of  the  people  being  confirmed  by  the  patricians  5  and,  laft 

over  Thofe  of  the  fenate.  What,  then,  ficn ;  fum  interreXy  concione  advQcata\ 

is  the  fignification  of  thefe  words,  Simd  honum^  fauftum^  filixque  Jit^  \n^ 

f  aires  auSores  fiutU  ?    To  this  I  (hall  quit,  ^iriks^  Regm  create  \  Uapalri- 

anfwer,  firft,  that,  whatever  the  gram-  Sus  vifum  eft.   ? aires  deinde^Ji  dignum^ 

marians  may  think,  anSor  fignifies,  qui  fecUndus  ok  Romulo  mmerHur^  crea* 

very  properly,tfyi(^<7r/ir  df  any  thing,  n/w,  zu&orts  fieni.  Agreeably  to  this 

without  being  the  propofer  of  it.  This  method  of  cnafting  laws,    mufl:  be 

I  could  prove  by  many  authorities  from  underftood  all  the  paflkgcs  in  our  au- 

thebeft  writers  •,  but,  I,  dare  fay.  That  thor,  where  he  mentions  a  v^yCvMu^^ 

of  Livy  will  be  thought  fufficient :  of  the  fenate,  which  means  no  more 

The  pauagp  I  (hall  quote  relates  to  a  than  thf  original  order,  made  by  the 

tranfa6lion,  which  I  fiiall,  prefently^  fenate,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  peopU^ 

be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  Upon  an-  ferre  ad  plebem  3   and  not  the  adual 

othel-occafion.    The  wof ds  ot""  Livy^  pafSng  a  decree  to  be  confirmed  by 

that  concern  the  prefeht  queftion,  ar6  the  people,  as  Dn  Chapman^  all  aloi^, 

thefe  ;y^4y  ut  inventor  legh  Fokro^  Jle  fuppofes.    Thitf  method  of  pafling  all 

LaetortMSy  collega  ejus^  tc^ot  qukm  re-  afts  continued  till  the  inftitution  of 

eentiory  turn  dcrkr  erat.    Volero  had  the  Tributa  eomitia^    that  were  held 

{)ropofed  this  law  the  year  before,  and  without  any  previous  order  of  the  &• 

Laetorius  fupporttd  it,  in  conjunction  nate,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  augurs  ^ 

with  hlm^  the  year  after.    This  verbal  which  laft  had  no  Other  end  but  to 

difficulty  being  removed,  I  fhall  pro-  impofe  upon  the  people^  Md  keep 

ceed  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid,  by  them  in  a  dependancc  upon  the  fiaiattt* 

ihe  form  ufed  at  the  eledion  of  NumiN  '^he  firft  tioM  thek  comitia  wcre^  cveri 

which  I  (hall  lay  before  the  reader  in  hc;ld  was  in  the  affair  of  *  Coriolanus^ 

Livy's  own  wdrds,  in  order  to  fliew<  in  the  year  of  Rome  263^  and  not  in 

that  the  original  Method  df  paifing  the  28 1%  which  Dn  Chapman 'fiiyS 

laws  w&s,  firft,  for  the  fenate  to  make  gave  the  firft  r(/e  to  them.     The  law^ 

an  order  that  fuch  a  thing  fhomld  be  that  gentleman,  I  believe,  refers  to^ 

laid  before  the  pdDple ;  then^  if  the  was»  indeed^  propofed  by  Volero  in 

people  i»iiledy  and  ordered  it,  ft  vellent^  the  year  aSa,  when  Lucius  Pinarius^ 

Juierent^ney  it  was  carried  up  to  the  dnd  Pubtius  Furius  wefe    coilfuls  ; 

fenate  for  their  confitmation ;  which  This  yeari  Publius  Volero  was  choTen 

confirmation  the  L^tin  authors  exprefs  One  of  the  tribunes^  aad  *  rogaiionem 

by  f  aires  auSoresfiknty  and  the  Greek  t^Ut  ad  populwa  eu  pkbeU  magiftratui 

writers,  by  t^itvf  »^.     This  form  Of  tributis  comitiis  fierent  -,  or  as  *"  Dio* 

proceeding  is  defcribed,    in  all  its  nyfius  eicprefleo  it»  K^r  m^ifw  iri^i 

branches,  by  ^  Livy  upon  this  oeca-  rm  th/^x^xm  mfxe^^^^i  p^tf»ym  avim 

«  B.  ii.  c.  56.         y  B.  i.  c.  1 7.        *  Dioiift.  B.  vii.  c .  5^  p.  298.         •  Livy,  B .  ii.  c.  56. 
^  B.  ix.  G«  41 . 

of 
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of  all,  the  augurs  having  reported  that  the  heavenly  figns 
were  aulpicious,  he  entered^  upon  the  government.     The 


%'A^iaiif  KiLkifffiv^  in  THN  9TAET1KHN. 
There  is  nothing  here,  that  tends  to 
introduce  the  triTuta  comifia ;  the  view 
of  thisr^^4/iM  being  no  more  cban 
that  the  plebeian  magifbates'  Ihould 
be  chofen  at  thofe  comitia;  which,  of 
itfelf,  feems  to  fuppole  them  to  have 
been,  before^,  ufed,  as  I  hare  fhewn 
they,  actually, ,  were  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolami9.  Howerer,  the  fenat£,  and 
patricians  gave  fo  great  an  oppofition 
to  this  rogation  of  Volero,  that  it 
dropped  for  that  year.  The  next  year,. 
Volero  was  re-ele6ted,  and  one  of  his 
coUegues  was  Laetorius,  before-men- 
tioned, Appius  Claudius,  and  Titus* 
Quintius  being  confuli:  And,  not- 
withftanding  the  violence  of  Appius, 
the  Jaw  was  ena&ed ;  and,  *  as  Livy 
fays,  turn  prinrnm  tribuHs  comitiis  creati 
tribimi  funi  j  and  *  Dionyfius,  more  . 
fully,  mtf'  UHfH  Ttf  ;^oyy  t«  r«y  'i9/*«(;g«r, 

ixxAvritff.  Nothing  could  be  more 
reafonaWe  than  this  law  :  For,  as  the^ 
tribunes  werethe  reprefentatives  of  the. 
people  in  all  tranfaiftions  between  them 
and  the  fenate,  all  poflible  care  was 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  election  of 
them  independent  on  the  fenate.  This 
could  only  be  effefted  by  their  being 
chofen  in  the  trihuta  comtia^  in  which, 
nether  the  previous  vote  of  the  fenate, 
nor  the  farce  of  the  augurs,  who  were 
all  patricians,  were  neaflary,  and  the 
vote  of  the  meancft  citizen  was  of 


equal  weight  with  That  of  the  greateft 
patrician  ;  which  was  a  rishc  derived 
down  to  the  people  from*  the  firft  cfta- 
bliihment  of  their  government,  when  • 
every  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  fame 
privilege  in  the  curiaia  comitia^  as  they, . 
now,  did  by  this  law,  which  enabled  ' 
them  to  chufe  their  plebeian  magi- 
ftrates  in  the  tributa  comitia.     This- 
original  right    the  people  had  been 
deprived  of  by  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  centuriata  ccmittaj  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  as  our  author  will,  at  large,  .in- 
form us.  So  that,  this  law  rather  con- 
firmed the  people  in  the  right  their 
anceftors  had,  before,  enjoyed,  than^ 
granted  them  any  new  privilege.  And, » 
as  to  the  reafpnablenefs,  and^  even, 
neceffity  of  this  law,  •  Livy  will  explaia  • 
it  better  than  I  caa;  Haud  parva  resy . 
fub  titulo  primd  fpecie  mnime  atroci' 
ferebatur^  fed  quae  patriciis  amnempo^ 
tejlateniy  per  clientium  fuffragia^  creandi 
quos    veUent   tribunosj  auferreL    Dn . 
Chapman  feems  fenfible,  that,  by  this 
law,  the  people  were  reftored  to  that 
equality,  they  were,  conftitutionally, , 
intitled  to-,  and  yet  contends  that, 
^  tbaugb  this  praHUe  of  pafftng  laws  in 
the  tributa  comicia  was  as  unreafonabUy 
as  it  was  unprecedented^  upon  the  footing 
itfirfijiood^  that  isy  as  long. as  tbefe  were 
afemblies  of  the  commons  of  Rome  onljj  . 
from  which  the  patricians ^  or  nobles y 
were  quite  excluded^  it  was  far  from,  be- 
ing fo^' when  they  were  admitted  after- 
wards.    I  wilh  the  Do6tor  had  told  u& 
when,  and,  upon  what  occafion,  the 
patricians,  or  nobles,  as  he  calls  them^ . 


«  B.  ii.  c.  58,       *  B.  ix.  c.  49.       «  B.  u.  c.  56,^    f  P.  3 1  a- 
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Romans  fay  this  perfon  undertook  no  military  expedition  ; 
but  that,  being  a  pious  and  juft  man,  he  pafled  his  whole 
reign  in  peace  ;  and  eftabliftied  the  beft  inftitutions  for  the 
government  of  the  city*  They  relate,  alfo,  many  furprifing 
things  of  him  ;  attributing  the  effeds  of  human  wifdom  to 
the  fuggefHons  of  th&  gods :  For  they,  fabuloufly,  affirm 
that  a  certain  nymph,  called  "^Egeria,  frequently  vifited 

were  admitted  into  thefe  affemblies  of  patricians  from  being  prefent  at,  and 
the  commmons,  called  comUia  trihuta^  voting  in,  the  iributa  cpmitia  \  which, 
from  which,  he  fays,  they  were  firft  ^  by  their  conftitution,  was  impradi* 
guife  excluded :  But  this,  I  conceive,  he '  cable;  but,  to  fecure  the  eledlion  of 
will  find  it  impoffiblc  to  fhew,  for  this  their  plebeian  magiftrates  from  the 
reafon,  becaufe  in  faft,  they  never  had  influence,  not  the  prefence,  of  the  pa- 
been  excluded  from  thefe  aflemblies  tricians^  as  they  had,  before,  tranf- 
of  the  commons,  which  were  not,  in  ferred  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  from  the 
tiieir  own  nature,  alTemblies  of  the  centuriata  comtia^  to  the  tribuia ;  fmce, 
commons  only,  but  aflemblies  of  all  as  the  patricians,  and  the  cquites,  to- 
the  Roman  citizens,  patricians  as  well  gether  with  the  richeft:  plebeians,  com- ' 
as  plebeians  ;  as  were  alfo  the  comitia  pofed  the  98  centuries  of  the  fiift  clafs, 
curiata^  and  centuriata :  In  the  firft  of  that  is,  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
thefe,  the  Roman  citizens  voted  in  ber  of  193  b  centuries,  they  might,  if 
their  curiae  \  in  the  latter,  in  their  '  they  had  agreed,  have  acquitted  Co- 
centuries ;  and,  in  the  tribuia  comitia j  riolanus,  had  his  crimes  appeared  ever 
they  voted  in  their  tribes  •,  and  the  fo  flagrant. 

majority  of  the  tribes  carried  it  in  >»3'  Hytfict.    No  fyftematical  reli- 

thefe  comitia,  as  the  majority  of  the  gion,  ever,  pretended  to  make  its  for- 

curiae,  and  of  the  centuries  carried  it  tune  without  the  afliftance  of  miracles: 

in  the  other  two  comitia.     Now,  it  is  This  has  been,  very  well,  underftood 

certain,  that  every  Roman  citizen,  pa-  from  the  Aegyptians,  and  all,  who 

trician,    and"  plebeian,    belonged  to  borrowed  their  religion  from  them, 

fome  tribe,    or  other ;    and,  confc-  cither  in  whole,  or  in  part,  down  to  the 

quently,  every  Roman  citizen,  whether  French  prophets,  in  the  beginning  of 

Tie  was  a  patrician,  or  a  plebeian,  had  this  century.  No  miracles  are  requifite 

a  right  to  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  when  to  prove  the  exiftence,  the  infinite  pow- 

the  tributa  comitia,  were  held.    Thefe  cr,  the  infinite  wifdom,  and  the  infinite 

fafts  are  inconteftable.     The  reafon,  goodnefsof  the  great  creator,  and 

therefore,  that  induced  the  people  to  preserver   of  all  things-.    Infinite 

jpafs  this  law  was,  not  to  prevent  the  perfeftionsl  which  our  faculties  zxfi, 

RjDionyf.  B.  vii.  c.  ^9, 

^  him, 
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him,  and  inftruded  him  in  the  '**art  of  reigning.  Others 
aflert,  that  it  was  not  a  nymph,  but  one  of  the  Mufes;  and 
that  this  was  manifeft  to  every  one :  For  they  fay,  that 
mankind  being,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  incredulous  at 
firft,  and  looking  on  the  account  relating  to  the  goddefs, 
as  fidtitious,  he,  with  intent  to  give  the  unbelievers  an 
evident  proof  of  his  commerce  with  this  divinity,  purfuant 
to  her  dire<aion,  made  ufe  of  the  following  device:  He  in- 
vited to  his  houfe  a  great  many  of  the  Romans,  all  men  of 
worth;  and,  having  (hewn  them  his  apartments  very  ill 
provided  with  furniture,  but,  particularly,  with  every  thing, 
that  is  necefl&ry  to  entertain  a  numerous  company,  he 
ordered  them  to  depart  at  that  time,  but  invited  them  to 
fupper  in  the  evening;  and,  when  they  came  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  fhewed  them  rich  "*  beds,  and  fide  boards 
covered  with  cups  of  exquifite  workmanfliip  ;  and,  when 

too  limited  to  comprehend,  but  not  to  fcience,  above  all  others,  of  the  great- 
acknowledge:  The  wonderful  order  eft  confequence  to  mankind;  fince 
ofnature  alone  leads  us,  irrefiftibly,  to  their  happinefs  will  be,  always,  pro^ 
this  acknowledgment  i  and  miracles,  'portionate  to  the  degree,  in  which  this 
which  are  undcrftood  to  be  fo  many  fcience  is  poflelTed  by  their  chief  ma- 
interruptions  of  this  order,  can  prove  giftrates.  This  fpirit  *  David  prays 
nothing  they  are  defigned  to  prove,  for,  according  to  the  Scptuagint,  and 
fo  eflfedtually,  as  the  continuance  of  th6  Vulgate  ;  uuui*cSi  'HFEMGNIKXI 
■  this  admirable  frame  proves  its  great  wfilw  fu;  Spiriiuprincipaliccnfirmame: 
AUTHOR.  And  Chriftians  ought  not  to  In  Hebrew,  pKlii  mil  which  figni- 
lay  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  miracles,  fince  fies  a  prophetic ^  or,  rather,  a  prophet, 

Sey  are  taught,,  by  the  "^  Old  teftament,  fpirit.   I  am  forry  to  fee  this  noble 

at  they  have  been  wrought,  and,  by  prayer  ftom  a  prince  debafed  in  our 

the  •  New,  that  they  will  be  wrought,,  tranflation  of  the  Bible  j  Siablijh  me: 

by  impoftors.  with  thy  free  fpirit. 

>H'  Bao-iAuij  n(S)i».  This  wifdom  of        ^^'  2t{«»/*»i}*  imi7«.  Hefychius. 
kings,  or  the  art  of  reigning,  is.  a 

*  Exod.  c.  vij.  :i>.  II.  and  22.  c.  viii.  i.  7.         >  Mat.  c.  xxiv.  ^.24.        ^  Pfalra  li.  f.  1 2. 

they 
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they  were  at  table,  he  gave  them  an  enteitaiiiment  confift- 
ing  of  all  forts  of  meats,  fuch  a  one  as  it  was  not  eafy  for 
any  man  in  thofe  days  to  have  poepared  in  a  long  time 
The  Romans  were  aftonifhed  at  every  thing  they  law;  and 
from  that  time,  they  entertained  a.  iirm  belief  that  fome 
goddefs  converfed  with  him. 

LXI.  But  thoie,  who  banifh  every  dung  that  is  fabulous 
from  hiftory,  fay  that  the  i>q)ort  conoenufiig  ^geiia  was 
deviled  by  Numa,  to  die  end  thatt,  when  once  the  f)eople 
were  pc^[e0ed  with  a  fear  of  the  tgods,  they  might  ^y 
a  greater  regard  to  him  ;  and,  willingly,  xecave  the  laws 
lie  was  ei»6Hng,  as  deri\%d  from  them:  They  add,  ^aat, 
in  tiiis,  he  followed  die  example  <£  the  Gieeks ;  and  imi- 
tated the  wiidom  both  c^  Minos,  the  Oetan,  and  o(  Ly- 
curgus,  the  Lacedaemonian.  Of  whom  the  firft  iaid  he 
converfed  with  Jupiter;  and,  going,  frcqucndy,  to  the 
Didaean  mountain,  in  which  the  Oetan  fables  (ay,  that 
Jupiter,  newly  bom,  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes,  he 
ufed  to  defcend  into  a  holy  cave ;  and,  having  compofed 
his  laws  there,  he  produced  them,  affirming  that  he  had 
received  them  from  Jupiter :  And  Lycurgus,  going  to 
Delphi,  faid  he  form^  his  fyflem  of  laws  by  the  diredion 
of  Apollo.  But,  being  feniible  that  an  accurate  account  of 
tjie  fabulous  hiilories,  and,  particularly,  of  fuch  as  are  at- 
tributed to  the  gods,  would  require  a  long  difeuflion,  I  fhiU 
omit  it,  and  lay  before  the  reader  the  benefits,  which  the 
Romans  feem  to  have  received  &om  the  government  of  this 
l^erfon,  according  to  the  information  I  have  procured  from 

die 
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.  the  hiftorics  of  their  country.  Fut  I  fliall,  firft,  give  an 
account  of  the  great  difturbances,  with  which  the  city  of 
Rome  was  agitated  before  his.  acceflipn  to  the  throne. 

LXII.  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  fenate  being  in 
pofleflion  of  the  whde  power  of  the  cop^monwealth,  and, 
having  retain^  it  during  one  year,  as  I  hav«  faid,  began  to 
disagree  among  themfelves,  and  fall  intofadions  j  while  one 
part  of  them  contended  fpr  pre-eminence,  and  the  other  for 
equality:  For  the  Alfc^n  fenators,  who,  together  with  Ro- 
mulus, had  planted  the  colony,  pretended,  laot  only,  upoj^ 
delivering  their  opinions  firft,  and  enjoying  the  greateft 
honors  j  but>  alfo,  on  being  courted  by  the  new  comers  :  On 
the  other  fide,  fuch  of  thefe,  as  had  been  afterwards  admitted 
among  the  patricians,  infifted  that  they  o^ght  not  to  \)q 
(hut  out  from  any  honors,  or  be  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
the  others :  This  was,  particularly,  urged  by  the  ""  Sabines, 
'who,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  entered  into  between  Romulus, 
and  Tatius,  were,  equally,  intided  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  city  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  for  which  they  had 
made  an  ample  return.     The  fenate  being,  thus,  divided, 
their  clients,  alio,  formed  themfelves  into  two  parties,  and 
each  joined  their  refpe^Bve  fadions.     There- were  among 
the  common  people  not  a  few,  lately,  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  citizens ;  who,  having  never  aflifted  Ro- 
mulus in  any  of  his  wars,  had  been  negleded  by  him,  and 

***•  MuKifct  i*  o*(wi  Ts  laQam,  etc.    mentators  to  rcftore  it,  have  proved 
This  period  is  fo  much  corrupted,'    ufelefs. 
that  all  the  endeavours  ©f  the-com- 

.    Vol.  I.  X  X  not 
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not  fufFered  to  partake  either  in  the  diftribution  of  lands,  or 
in  the  booty  he  had  taken.  Thefe,  having  no  fettlement, 
but,  being  poor,  and  vagabonds,  were,  by  neceflity,  enemies 
to  their  fuperiors,  and  ripe  for  innovation.  Numa,  having 
found  the  city  in  this  ferment,  firft  relieved  the  poor,  by 
diftributing  among  them  fome'  fmall  part  both  of  thok 
lands,  which  had  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  Romulus,  and  of 
thofe,  that  belonged  to  the  public :  After  that,  he  reconciled 
the  patricians ;  not  by  depriving  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
any  thing  they  were  in  poffeflion  of;  but,  by  beftowing 
fome  other  honors  on  the  new-comers  :  And,  having  adapted 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  like  an  inftrument,  to  the 
fole  confideration  of  the  public  good;  and  enlarged  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  by  the  addition  of  the  Quirinal  hill  (for, 
till  that  time,  it  was  not  inclofed  with  a  wall)  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  other  inflitutions,  labouring  to  inculcate  thefe 
two  things,  by  the  advantage  of  which  he  conceived  the 
city  would  become  flouriihing  and  great :  The  firft.  Piety ; 
by  informing  his  fubjeds  that  the  gods  are  the  givers,  and 
prefervers  of  all  good  things  to  mortal  men :  And  the  other, 
Juftice ;  from  which  he  ftiewed  them,  that  the  pofleflbrs 
even  of  thofe  advantages  the  gods  beftow,  derive  an  honeft 
enjoyment  of  them. 

LXIII.  But  I  ftiall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  every  law, 
and  every  inftitution,  by  which  he  carried  each  of  thefe  to 
a  great  perfedion ;  as  fearing  the  length  of  fuch  a  difcuflion ; 
and,  at  the  lame  time,  not  finding  it  neceflary  to  a  Greek 
hiftory.    However,  I  ihall  give  a  fummary  account  of  the 

prin- 
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piincipaji  things;  and  of  fiich,  as  are  proper  to  unfold  the 
whole  de(ign  of  this  perfon,  beginning  with  the  regulations, 
that  ccMicern  divine  worfhip.  Thofe  rites,  therefore,  which 
he  found  eftabliflied  by  Romulus,  whether  fupported  by 
cuftoms,  or  laws,  he  left  untouched,  looking  upon  them  all 
as  the  beft  inftitutions :  But,  whatever  he  thought  onutted 
by  him,  he  added ;  confecrating  many  places  to  thofe  gods, 
who  had,  hitherto,  received  no  honors;  ereding»many 
altars,  and  temples,  and  inftituting  feftivals  in  honor  of  each; 
appointing  priefts  to  take  care  of  thofe  feftivals;  and  enadiftg 
laws  concerning  purifications,  ceremonies,  and  expiations ; 
and  many  other  rites,  and  honors,  in  greater  number  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  city,  either  Greek,  or  Barba- 
rian, even  in  Thofe,  that  value  themielves  the  moft  upon 
their  piety.  He,  aifb,  ordered  that  Romulus  himfelf,  as  one, 
who  had  been  above  the  condition  of  mortal  men,  ihould 
be  honoured,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  with  a  tem|^e, 
and  annual  facrifices :  For,  while  the  Romans  were  yet  in 
doubt,  whether  the  will  of  heaven,  or  human  treachery 
had  been  the  caufe  of  his  difappearing,  a  certain  perfon, 
whofe  name  was  Julius,  descended  from  Afcanius,  who 
employed  himfelf  in  agriculture,  and  a  man  of  an  irrepre- 
henfible  life,  and  above  the  fufpicion  of  telling  an  untruth 
for  the  fake  of  his  private  advantage,  going  into  the  forum, 
faid,  that,  as  he  was  coming  to.  town,  he  (aw  Romulus  de- 
parting from  the  city  all  armed ;  and  that,  drawing  near  to 
him,  he  heard  him  fay  thefe  words,  "  JuUus,  acquaint  the 
**  Romans  with  this  from  me ;  that,  having  finifhed  my 

X  X  2  "  mortal 
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"  mortal  life ;  the  genius,  to  whom  I  was  allotted  at  my 
"  birth,  is  conducing  me  to  the  gods,  and  that  I  am 
"  Quirinus."  Niima,  having  reduced  his  whole  fyftem  of 
religious  laws  into  writing,  divided  them  into  eight  parts  ; 
that  being  the  number  of  the  different  clafles  of  religious 
rites. 

LXIV.  The  firft  divifion  of  thefe  holy  rites  he  aligned 
to  the*  thirty  Gufiories,  who,  as  I  faid,  performed  the  public 
fecrifices  for  the  members  of  the  curiae.  The  fecond,  to 
tlfofe  the  Greeks  call,  'S.TS^xvri^o^di,  Crown-Bearers,  and  the 
Romans,  Flamines',  to  whom,  from  their  wearing  caps,  and 
veils,  which  they  wear  to  this  day,  and  call  them,  "^  Flam- 
mea,  they  give  the  name  beforementioned.  The  third,  to 
the  commanders  t)f  the  Geleres,  who,  ferving  in  the  quality 
both  of  horic,  and  foot,  cotapofed,  as  I  faid,  the  king's 
guard  :  For  thefe,  alfo,  performed  certain  appointed  rites. 
The  fourth,  to  the  interpreters  of  heavenly  iigns,  whole 
province  it  is  to  -determine  what  they  portend,  both  to 

»«7'  <>A«f«jMce.  This,  I  dare  fay,  is  tended  the  civil  war  between  Pompcy, 
the  true  reading  ;  becaufe  fiammeum  and  Caefar,  when  he  comes  to  the 
vas  the  name  of  the  fime-aoh'Ured  veil   jiamines,  fays, 

name  offlamettj  from  this  veil  •,  quod  Thefe  apices  were  in  Ihapc  very  like 

in  Latio  capite  velato  erant  femper.  The  a  mitre.     If  Sr.   Peter  was  ever  at 

wiAfl^  here  faid  to  have  been  worne  by  Rome,  he  muft  have  feen  thefe  mitres 

the  flatmnes^  was  called,  in  Latin,  a-  upon  the  heads  of  lAitflamines  ;  which 

feX'    "  Lucan,  in  fpeaking  of  the  pro-  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  reafon  for  him, . 

ccflion,  performed  by  the  feveral  priefts  and  might  have  been  a  good  reafon 

at  Rome  by  the  direftion  of  Arnns,  to  for  his  fucceffors,  never  to  wear  one. 
expiate  the  horrid  omens,  that  por- 

» L,  iv.  De  Lbg.  Lat.        «  B,  i.  ;►.  604. 

private 
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private  perfons,  and  to  the  public ;  whom,  from  one  branch 
of  the  Ipeculations  belongmg  to  their  art,  the  Romans  call 
Auguresy  and  we  fliould  call  them,  0/wy(wroA«f,  Soothfayers 
fy  the  means  of  birds:  Thefe  are  {killed  in  all  forts  of  divi- 
nation in  ufe  among  them;  whether  founded  on  figns 
appearing  in  die  heavens,  the  air,  or  on  the  earth.  The 
fifth,  he  ailigned  to  the  virgins,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
the  holy  fire,  and  who  are  called  by  them,  from  the  goddefs 
they  ferve,  Vefials ;  Numa  being  the  firft  perfon,  who  built 
a  temple  at  Rome  to  Vefta,  and  appointed  virgins  to  be  her 
prieftefles :  Concerning  whom  my  fubjed  requires  that  I 
fliould  give  an  account,  which  fliall  be  fliort,  and  contain^ 
only,  fuch  things,  as  are  moft  necdlary  to  be  known  :  For 
this  matter  deferves  an  inquiry,  and  many  Roman  hiftorians 
have  tliought  it  worthy  to  be  inquired  into  in  this  place  ; 
but  thofe  authors,  who  have  not,  diligently,  'examined  the 
caufes  of  this  inftitution,  have  publiflied  trifling  accounts 
concerning  it. 

LXV.  Some  afcribe  the  building  6f  this  temple  to  Ro- 
mulus, looking  upon  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  imagined  that 
a  public  temple  of  Vefta  fliould  not,  at  firft,  be  built  in  a 
city,  founded  by  a  man  fkilled  in  divination,  particularly, 
fince  the  founder  had  been  brought  up  at  Alba,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  temple  of  this  goddefs,  and  that  his  mother 
had  been  her  prieftefs :  They  add,  that  religious  worfliip 
being  of  two  forts,  the  firft  public,  and  common  to-  all  the 
citizens  ;  and  the  other,  private,  and  appropriated  to  parti- 
cular families,  Romulus  was,  on  both  thefe*accounts,  under  a 

necef- 
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neceflity  of  worfliiping  this  goddcfs :  For  they  fay,  that 
nothing  is  more  necef&ry  to  men  than  a  public  temple  of 
Vefta ;  nor  any  thing  more  nearly  concerning  Romulus,  as 
the  heir  of  his  family,  he  being  defcended  fix)m  thofe,  who 
brought  the  worfhip  of  this  goddefs  from  Ilium,  and  his 
mother  having  been  her  prieftefs.     Thofe,  therefore,  who, 
for  thefe  reafons,  aferibe  the  building  of  this  temple  to 
Romulus,  rather  than  to  Numa,  feem,  in  general,  to  have 
reafbn  to  fay  that,  when  the  city  was  building,  a  temple  o( 
Vefta  ought,  firft  of  alt,  to  have  been  ere<fted  ;  particularly, 
by  a  man,   not  unikilled  in  religious  knowledge.     But,  as 
to  thefe  particulars,  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the 
prefent  temple,  and  to  the  virgins,  who  are  the  priefteftes 
of  this  goddefs,  they  feem  to  have  been  ignorant.    For  nei- 
ther did  Romulus  confecrate  to  the  goddefs  this  place,  where 
the  holy  fire  is  preferved ;  of  which  this  is  a  ftrong  proof, 
that  it  is  without  the  city  of  Rome,  called  four  fquare, 
which  he  furrounded  with  a  wall ;  whereas,  all  men  place 
the  common  temple  of  Vefta  in  the  beft  part  of  the  city, 
but  none  without  the  walls :  Neither  did  he  appoint  the 
fervice  of  the  goddefs  to  be  performed  by  virgins  ;  remem- 
bering, in  my  opinion,  the  adventure,  that  befel  his  mother, 
who,  while  fhe  was  forving  the  goddefs,  loft  her  virginity ; 
as  if  he  was  fenfible  that  the  remembrance  of  this  domeftic 
misfortune  would  render  him  an  improper  perfon  to  punifli, 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  any  of  the  prieftefles 
he  fliould  find  to  have  been  deflowered.     For  this  reafon, 
therefore,  he  did^heither  build  a  common  temple  to  Vefta, 

nor 
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nor  appoint  virgins  to  be  her  prieftefles :  But,  having  ereded 
a  temple  for  each  of  the  thirty  curiae,  in  which  the  members 
of  it  facrificed,  he  appointed  the  chiefs  of  the  curiae  to  be 
the  priefts  of  thofe  temples;  in  which,  he  imitated  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Greeks,  that  are  ftill  obferved  in  the  moft 
ancient  cities :  For  their  U^vjuyeix  are  temples,,  which  are 
ferved  by  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  cities^ 

LXVI.  Numa,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  government,  did 
not  remove  the  particular  temples  belonging  to  the  curiae, 
but  ereded  one  temple  common  to  them  all,  between  the 
Capitoline,  and  Pallantine  hills :  For  both  thefe  hills  had, 
already,,  been  incompafled  with  one  wall ;  the  forum,  ia 
which  this  temple  was  built,  lying  between  them:  He, 
alfo,  enadted,  that  the  keeping  of  the  holy  things,  according 
to  the  cuftom  eftablifhed  among  the  Latines,  fhould  be 
committed  to  virgins.  There  is  fome  doubt  what  it  is, 
that  is  kept  in  this  temple ;  and,  for  what  rcafbn,.  the.  care 
of  it  is  given  to  virgins :  Some  affirming  that  nothing  is  pre- 
ferved  there  but  die  fire,,  which  is  vifible  to  all  the  world ;  and 
they,  very  reafonably,  make  the  cuftody  of  it  to  be  committed 
to  virgins,  rather  than  to  men ;  becaufe  fire  being  incorrupt, 
and  a  virgin  undefiled,  the  chafteft  of  aU  mortal  thin^ 
muft  be  agreeable  to  the  pureft  of  thofe,  that  are  divine : 
And  they  kx^"  upon  the  fire  to  be  confecrated  to  Vefta ; 
becaufe  that  goddefs  being  the  earth,,  and  .'*' placed  in  the 

i»8-  On  yn  T»  w»  n  dioc,  xai  rev  /«frov  Copernicus  was  not  the  author  of  hit 

nJitXfi'*  f*  '"'I*'  niror.    I  cannot  con-  fyftem,  which,  he  fays,  was  known 

ceive  how  le  Jay  could  find  any  reafon  long  before  him  in  Italy.    It  is  plain 

to  conclude  from  this  pafia^  that  that  the  fyftem,  here  fpoken  of,  which^ 

center. 
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center  of  the  univerfe,  fhe  ligjtts  up  thofe  fiery  meters,  that 
are  feen  in  the  air.  However,  fome  fay  that,  befides  the. 
fire,  there  are  fome  holy  thin^  in  the  temple  of  this  goddefs, 
which  are  kept  feccet  from  the  vulgar,  and,  with  which, 
both  the  priefts,  and  the  virgins  are  acquainted :  This  they 
fupport  with  no  fmall  probability,  oy  what  happened  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  during  the  firft  Punic  war  between 
the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  concerning  Sicily ;  For 
the  temple  being  on  fire,  and  the  virgins  flying  from  it,  one 
of  the  pontifs,  Lucius  CaeciUus,  called  Metellus,  a  confular 
perfon,  the  fame,  who  adorned,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  cs^tive  elephants,  that  memorable  triumph,  with  which 
ibe  had  been  honoured  for  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  negleding  his  own  fafety  for  the  fake  of  the  public 
good,  ventured  to  force  his  way  through  the  flames;  and, , 
inatching  up  the  holy  things,  which  the  virgins  had  aban- 
doned, faved  them  from  the  fire :  For  which,  he  received 
great  honors  from  his  fellow-citizens  j  as  the  infcription 
upon  his  ftatue  in  the  capitol  teftifies.    ,Upon  the  founda- 

places  the  earth  in  the  center  of  our  help  taking  notice  of  an  opinion  qon- 

planets,  was,    afterwards,   embraced  cerning  comets,  afcribed  by  "  Plutarch 

by  Ptolemy,  not  by  Copernicus,  who  to  the  Pythagoreans,  which  the  great 

places  the  fun  there.     There  is  no  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  adopted.    Thefe 

doubt    but   the   opinion,    prefently,  philofophers,  he  fays,  held  that  comets 

jnentioTied,  that  fiery  meteors  are  pro-  were  ftars,  or  planets,  that  did  not 

duced  by  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  appear  always,  but  periodically,  •  and 

is  very  philofophical  i  much  more  fo  at  dated  times.   T«»  »vo  nu(l«yof »  rmt 

than  That  of  Ariftotte,  who  attributes  ftw  «ft{»  (f)<«<rj.  «>«!  to»  KOf^nlnv  t»v  trx  »h 

the  birth  of  comets  to  thole  exhala-  ^Mtfitrmt  ii»  rwof  it  liiie-fttvu  x,io** 

tions,    Tii»  «   Tw    ^»i?«<    ttta6v(UMtu(  mt(i»3tnMe  mdJcaasi^wv. 
iimw^n  ffvjciny-     Attd  here  I  cannot 

■  n<e«.TM  Tojf  ffjuia.  aftoK.  B.  iii.  c.  2. 

tion 
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tion  of  this  fad,  which  is  allpwed,  they  build  fpme  conjec- 
tures of  their  own  :  Some  affirming  that  thefe  holy  things 
are  part  of  Thofe,  which  were  preferved  in  Samothrace } 
Dardanus  having  removed  them,  out  of  that  ifland,  into  the 
city  he  himfelf  built ;  and  that  Aeneas,  when  he  fled  from 
Troas,  brought  them,  together  with  the  othw  hciy  things, 
into  Italy,  But  others  fay  it  is  the  Palladium,  that  fell  from 
heaven,  the  fame  that  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ilienfes, 
which  Aeneas,  being  acquainted  with  it,  brought  into  Italy, 
the  Achaians  having  ftolen  away  the  counterfeit :  Concern-p 
ing  which,  a  great  deal  has  been  (aid  both  by  po^ts,  an4 
hiftorians.  However,  I  find,  by  very  many  circumftances, 
that,  not  only  the  fire,  but  fome  other  holy  things,  unknown 
to  the  vulgar,  are  l^pt  by  the  virgins :  But,  what  they  are, 
I  fliall  neither  give  myfelf  leave,  cyrioiifly,  to  iiiquire,  nor 
advife  any  other  perfon  to  do  {6,  who  is  defirous  to  preferve 
the  religious  reverence  he  owes  to  the  gods. 

LXVII,  The  virgins,  who  fervc  the  goddefs,  were,  ori- 
^nally,  four;  and  eleded  by  the  kings,  according  to  the 
laws  eftablifhed  by  Numa :  But,  afterwards,  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  fiindions,  their  number  was  encreafed  to 
"'  fix,  and  has  fo  remained  to  this  day ;  They  live  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs,  into  which  none  are  hindered  from 
entering  in  the  day  time;   but  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 

"9-  E|.    Thefe  nuns,    who  have  temples.    The  reafon  I  have  to  think 

multiplied  fo  much  fince,  never  ex-  their  numbor  was  never  eqcreafed  be- 

ceeded  the  number  of  fix  to  the  time  yood  fix  is  drawn  from  a  medal  of 

of  their  atx>lidpn  by  Theodofius,  who,  Fauftina  the  younger,  and  Julia,  th4 

it  is  well  known,  drove  thefe  prieftefles,  wife  of  Severus,  in  which,  no  more 

and  all  the  heathen  priefts  out  of  their  thaii  fix  yeftals  are  reprefented.    , 

Vol.  I.  Y  y  to 
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to  remain  there  in  the  night :  They  are  under  a  neceility 
of  continuing  unmarried  during  the  fpace  of  thirty  years ; 
which  time  they  employ  in  offering  facrifices,  and  perform- 
ing other  rites,  ordained  by  the  law  :  During  the  firft  ten 
years,  their  duty  was  to  learn  their  functions ;  in  the  fecond 
ten,  to  perform  them ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  to  teach  others.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  nothing  hindered  fuch  a^  defired  it  from  marry- 
ing, upon  quitting  their  '^'^  veils,  and  the  other  enfigns  of 
their  priefthood :  And  fome,  though  very  kwy  have  done 
this,  the  end  of  whofe  lives  has  not  been  fo  very  happy,  as 
to  tempt  others  to  imitate  them :  So  that,  the  reft,  looking 
upon  their  calamities  as  ominous,  remain  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  till  their  death ;  and,  then,  the 
pontifs,  again,   '^'  chufe  another  to  fupply   the   vacancy. 

'30-  STfjufAoItf.    I    have    tranflated  term  appropriated  to    this  eleftion, 

thefc,  Veils  \  becaufe  the  veftals,  really,  which  was  performed  in  the  following 

wore  veils,  called  in  Latin,  fuffibulay  manner :     '  The   pontifex  maximus 

-  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Feftus :  chofe  twenty  virgins,  who,  in  an  af- 

Suffihilum  eft  veftimentum  albums  prae-  fembly  of  the  people,  drew  lots  which- 

textumj  quadrangulum^  oblongum^  quod  of  them  fhould  fucceed  the  deceafeJ 

in  capite  virgines  vefiales^  cum  facrifi-  veftal ;  and  the  virgin,  upon  whom 

tanty  fmper  habere  folent ;  idque  fibula  the  lot  fell,  was  taken  by  the  pontifex 

comprehenditur,    Almoft  all^nuns  wear  maximus,  capiebatur.     Among  the  o- 

thefc,  or  fomething,  very  nearly,  an-  ther  honors  enjoyed  by  the  veftals, 

fwering    this    defcription.     ^  Gellius  each  had  a  lidbr  to  attend  her,  whea 

quotes   Antiftius  Labco,    a  man  of  fhe  went  out;    one  of  them  having 

great  learning,  in  the  time  of  Auguf-  been  infulted,  as  (he  was  going  home, 

tus,  for  many  particulars  relating  to  the  This  honor,  and  fecurity  they  received 

veftals  J  among  the  reft,  that  they  could  in  the  triumvirate  of  O^avianus,  An- 

not  be  admitted  under  fix,  nor  above  tony,  and  Lepidus.     ^T«if  «  »Hvaf- 

ten  years  of  age.   I  imagine,  becaufe  it  ftffOK  (f^«x«r)  p«C<l>i;^w  hi  ixa^^  ;cw^«<* 

was  neceifary  they  ihould  be  virgins.  on  tic avlm  awo  ietTrvn  vjO(  UTttfavoKah 

<s>*  >Viro^«<}(vv7«i'    Capitur  was   the  ivmiwa  tuy^fQiffin  n  x«i  vQ^^An. 

•  B.  i.  c.  12.        P  Id.  ib.  9  Dion.  B.  xlvii.  p.  385.. 

They 
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They  receive  many  diftinguifliing  honors  from  their  country, 
by  which  the  defire  of  children,  and  of  marriage  is  taken 
away :  They  are>  alfo,  fubjed  to  great  punifhments  in  cafe 
of  delinquency;  which,  by  the  law,  the  pontifs  are  ap- 
pointed both  to  inquire  into,  and  punifli :  Thofe  veftals, 
who  commit  lefler  crimes,  they  whip  with  rods :  But,  if 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  debauched,  they  are  delivered 
up,  by  the  pontifs,  to  the  moft  fliameful,  and  the  moft 
miferable  death.  For,  while  they  are  yet  alive,  they  are 
carried  upon  a^bier,  with  all  the  formality  of  a  funeral,  their 
friends,  and  relations  attending  them  with  lamentations ; 
Being  anived  at  the  gate,  CoUina,  they  are  placed  in  a 
'5*  fubterraneous  cell,  prepared  within  the  walls,  in  their 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  fays  Ojtw^ /uua^pflnrw  wVeit^iiyoiwoA*^, 

that,  in  this  cave,  there  was  a  bed,  a  The  crime,  for  which  thcfepoor  crea- 

burning  lamp,  a  little  bread,  water,  tures  were,   fo  dreadfully,  puniflied, 

milk,  and  honey  :  For  which  he  gives  was  called  Incejf.  Notwithftanding  the 

this  reafon ;  that  they  left  thefe  fmall  feverity  of  the  punifliment,  many  of 

fupports  of  life  there,  to  avoid  the  the  veftals  were  tried,  and  found  guilty 

abomination  of  ftarvinga  perfon,  wjio  of  a  crime,  which  the  fuperftition  of 

had  been  confecrated  with  the  greateft  their  country,  not  nature,  had  made 

formalities.     But  the  Greeks,  from  fo  heinous.     One  inftance  of  this  kind 

whom  this  notion  is  fuppofed  to  have  I  (hall  mention  from  •  Livy,  becaufc 

been  derived,  looked  upon  the  ftarving  it  gives  great  light  to  the  paflage  now 

any  perfon,  whether  confecrated,  or  before  us :  Eo  anno^  Minuciaj  veftalis^^ 

not,  to  bring  a  curfe  upon  the  public:  faffojudifio,  vivafub  terrain^  adportam 

And  this  is  the  reafon,  given  by  Creon,  CoUinam^  dexira  via  ftrata^  defoffa  Sce- 

for  a  fmall  fupport  of  life,  to  the  chorus  lerato  campo.     Credo  ab  incefto  id  ei 

in  Sophocles,  when  he  declares  his  de-  hco  nomen  faaum.     The  reader  will 

fign  of  putting  to  death  his  niece  An-  obfcrve  that  this  place,  though  called 

cigone  in  the  fame  manner,  for  having  campus^  was  within  the  walls  of  the 

performed  funeral  rites  to  her  brother  city,  ii\o^  T«x«f»  as  our  author  fays ; 

Polynices,  contrary  to  his  edidl  '•  which  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 

Ay«v  f(i;pof  €vd'  »^  ff  ^^oIa^v  ciSo;,  of  many  other  writers, 

'  la  Antigone,  f,  784,        s  B.  viii.  c.  1 5. 

Y  y  2  funeral 
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funeral  attire,  without  any  fepulchral  colunui)  funeral  rites, 
or  other  cuftomary  folemnities.  There  feem  to  be  many 
indications  of  the  prieftefs,  who  does  not  |)erform  the  holy 
functions  with  purity ;  but  the  principal  is  the  extin<^ioQ 
of  the  fire,  which  the  Romans  dread  above  all  misfortunesi 
looking  upon  it,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  as  an 
omen,  that  portends  the  deftrud:ion  of  their  city;  and 
'"they  bring  fire  again  into  the  temple  with  many  expiatcny 
rites ;  but  concerning  thefe,  I  fliall  (peak  in  a  proper  place. 

LX VIII. However,   it  is,  alfo,  well  worth  relating,  in 
what  manner  this  goddefs  has  manifefted  herfelf  in  favor  of 

'33-  Kolflfcywi  r«Air  Hf  TO  h(ov,  ligion  I  and  was  fo  far  from  reviving 
^Plutarch  fays  that,  when  this  fire  the  dreadful  perlecutions  of  his  pre- 
happcncd  to  be  extinguifhcd,  they  deccflbrs,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Arfacius, 
held  it  unlawful  lofupply  it  with  com-  the  high  pricft  of  Gaiati^i,  among  o- 
mon  fire,  but  made  ufe  of  veffels^  ther  orders  relating  to  his  condud, 
which  had  the  feme  effefl:  with  burn-  and  to  That  of  the  priefts  under  his 
ing  glalfes  %  and,  thus,  they  procured  jurifdidtion,  he  commands  him  to  ered 
this  new  fire  fi*om  the  fun.  This  is  public  houfes  in  every  city  for  the 
what  the  emperor  ^Julian  calls  i|^*aw  reception  of  ftrangers  of  all  religions, 
^Xotys  in  his  oration  in  praife  of  the  as  well  as  his  own  :  "^  Suoiox,Hm  koA' 
fun,  which  he  eredh  into  a  divinity ;  ix^fifr  «roMy  x«I*fiKro»  iruK»«,  //  air^KoLv^ 
which  oration  is  written,  like  ail  his  ^m^%jf  d  Iwpi  rng  traf  ifi,$n  $iA«evfi(«Tf «?» 
works,  with  great  elegance,  great  y  t«v  ifiAHt^w  fjio¥o¥y  »ax«  *at  •aaotv 
learning,  and  great  fuperftition.  And  oVic  ic»  ^iifdij  ;t?i»^«?«r.  It  muft  be  ob- 
k  may  well  be  wondered  that  a  Ro-  ferved  that  the  others^  he  fpeaks  of 
man  emperor,  fo  bigotted  to  the  moft  here,  who  were  to  have  an  equal  benefit 
ridiculous  tenets  of  the  Pagan  fyftcnl,  of  this  charity  with  the  Pagans,  muft 
and,  perfonally,  abufcd  by  the  Chri-  relate  to  theChriftians,  and  Jews,  both 
ftian  writers,  contented  himfclf  with  which  he  mentions  a  few  lines  after ; 
forbidding  them  to  keep  open  fchools :  bccaufe  there  were  only  three  religions 
But  it  feems,  he  fuffcred  his  philofo-  profeffed  by  the  fubjeds  of  the  Rom^a 
phy,  in  which  he  fhews  himfelf  agreat  empire  -,  that  is,  Chriftianity,  Pagan- 
proficient,  to  influence  his  condud,  ifm,  and  Judaifm. 
though  it  could,  not  influence  his  rc- 

•LifeofNuma.        »  Oration  4.        ^  Epift.  i^g. 

thofe 
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thofe  virgins,  who  have  been,  falfeljr,  accufed  :  For  thefe 
things,  however  incredible  they  may  be,  meet  with  credit 
^mong  the  Romans  ;  and  their  hiJftories  are  full  of  them. 
I  am,fenfible  that  the  profeflbrs  of  the  atheiftical  philofophy, 
if  that  deferves  the  name  of  philofophy,  who  turn  all  the 
manifeftations  of  the  gods,  which  have  happened  either 
among  the  Greeks,  or  Barbarians,  into  ridicule,  will,  alfo,: 
laugh  at  thefe  relations,  and  attribute  them  to  the  '^*fid:ions. 
of  men;  as  if  none  of  the  gods  concern  themfelves  in  any  thing 
relating  to  mankind ;  However,  thofe,  who  do  not  difcharge 
the  gods  from  the  care  of  human  afiairs ;  but,  after  many 
inquiries,  hold  that  they  are  favourable  to  the  good,  and 
averle  to  the  wicked,  will  not  look,  even,  upon  thefe  ma- 
nifeftations, as  incredible.  It  is  faid  that,  once,  -the  fire 
being  extinguiftied  through  fome  careleflhefs  of  Aemilia,^ ' 
who  had,  then,  the  care  of  it,  and  had  intrufted  it  to  an- 
other virgin,  who  was,  newly,  chofen  into  their  number,, 
and,  then,  learning  her  dutyj  the  whole,  city  was  in  great 
diforder,  and  an  inquiry  made  by  the  pontifs,  whether 
fome  defilement  of  the  prieftefs  might  not  have  occafioned 
the  extindion  of  the  fire.  Upon  this,  they  fay  that  Aemilia, 
who  was  innocent,  but  diftrafted  at  what  had  happened,, 
ftretched  out  her  hands  to  the  altar,  and,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  priefts,  and  the  reft  of  the  virgins,  faid,  "  O  Vefta, 
"  tutelary  goddefs  of  this  city,  if,  during  the  fpace  of  near 
"  thirty  years,  I  have  performed  the  holy  fimdions  to  thee,, 
"  with  holinefs  and  juftice,  and  have  preferved  a  pure  mind> 

'3V  AA«{«y««<f.   AAa^w,  »|/«wfuf«     Hefycliius. 
•  '  "and 
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"  and  a  chafte  body,  appear  in  my  defence,  and  ailift  me ; 
"  and  do  not  fuffer  your  prieftefs  to  die  the  moft  miferable 
"  of  all  deaths :  But,  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  impiety, 
"  let  my  punifliment  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  city."  Having 
faid  this,  flie  tore  ofF  a  piece  of  the  linen  garment  fhe  had 
on,  and  threw  it  upon  the  altar;  After  this  prayer,  they  fay> 
that,  from  the  afhes,  which  had  been  long  cold,  and  re- 
tained no  Ipark  of  fire,  a  great  flame  fhone  forth  through 
the  linen ;  fo  that,  the  city  did  not  ftand  in  need  either  of 
expiations,  or  of  a  new  fire. 

LXIX.  But,  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  flill  more 
wonderful,  and  more  like  a  fable.  They  fay  that  fome- 
body,  having,  falfely,  accufed  one  of  the  virgins,  whofe 
name  was  Tucia;  and  being  unable  to  objeA  to  her  the 
cxtindion  of  the  fire,  he  fupported  his  acculation  by  falie 
indudtions  drawn  from  probable  conjectures,  and  tefHmonies : 
And  that  the  virgin,  being  ordered  to  make  her  defence, 
faid,  only,  this,  that  fhe  would  clear  herfelf  from  the  ac- 
cufation  by  her  adions ;  and,  having  faid  this,  and  called 
upon  the  goddefs  to  be  her  guide,  fhe  proceeded  to  the 
Tiber,  the  pontifs  confenting,  and  all  the  citizens  attending 
her  :  When  fhe  came  to  the  river,  fhe  was  fo  hardy  as  to 
undertake  a  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  is  looked  upon  as 
impoflible,  even,  to  a  '"  proverb ;  and,  having  taken  water 
out  of  the  river  in  an  empty  fieve,  and  carried  it  as  far  as 

I35*  T«  tr«(oif*iet(o[jimt.  The  Greek    by  *  Plato ;   xem*u  viug  (pigtify  To 
proverb,  here  alluded  to,  is  mentioned    carry  water  in  afitve.  • 

the 
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the  forum,  flie  poured  it  out  at  the  feet  of  the  pontifs. 
After  which,  they  fay,  her  accufer,  though  great  inquiry 
was  made  after  him,  could  never  be  found,  either  alive,  or 
dead.  But,  though  I  have,  yet,  many  things  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  manifeflations  of  this  goddels,  I  look  upoa 
what  has  been,  already,  faid,  as  fufficient. 

LXX.  The  fixth  branch  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was 
attributed  to  Thofe  the  Romans  call  Salii,  whom  Numa 
himfelf  appointed  out  of  the  patricians,  chufing  twelve 
young  men  of  the  moft  graceful  appearance.  The  holythings^ 
belonging  to  their  order,  are  depofited  on  the  Palatine  hill,, 
and  they  themfelves  are  called  Palatini:.  For  the  Agonenfes,, 
by  fome,  called  the  Collini  Saliiy  the  repofitory  of  whofe 
holy  things  is  on  the  Colline  hill,  were  inftituted  after 
Numa,  by  Hoftilius,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  purfiiance  of 
a  vow  he  had  made  in  the  war  againft  the  Sabines,  All 
thefe  Salii  are  a  kind  of  dancers,  and  fingers  of  hymns,  in- 
praife  of  the  gods  of  war.  Their  feftival  falls  out  about  the 
time  of  the  Panathenaea,  in  what  they  call  the  month  of. 
March,  being  performed  at  *''the  expence  of  the  city,  and 

'36-  Eo$7i}  iniMltKtit.  Here  again,  the  Jia  and,,  according  to  this  fignigca- 
Latin  tranflators  have  mifled  their  tion,  the  word  itifAoliAni  is  explained 
followers :  Portus  has  faid  a  tote  po-  by  Hefychius  :  Aj!/wo|(Au  hfay  «;  «'  0v 
pulo  fublke  ctlehrantur  -,  and  le  Jay,  p«I«»  hiwn  n  wohtt.  This  feftival  of 
que  tout  le  pettple  cekhre :  Sylburgius,  the  Ancilia  flands  in  the  old  Roman 
agiturque  fublice^  andM.  *•*,  eUife  calendar  on  the  kalends  of  March. 
fait  publiquement.  But  the  misfortune  There  were  two  feftivals  at  Athens 
is,  that  noneofthefeverfibns,  or  rather,  called  '^  n«y«9)iv(««,  one  celebrated, 
neither  of  them,  gives  the  fenfc  of  every  year;  and  the  other,  every  fiftiv 
^l*olt\»it  it^n  i  which  (ignifies  a  fffii-  year ;  thefe^were  called  jutj^wAtt  n«r«c 
val  performed  at  the  expcftce  of  the  pub-    9ifr«M«. 

y  Haipotration  in  XltuiAvat*, 

con.-' 
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continues  fcveral  days ;  during  which,  they  proceed  dancing 
through  the  city  to  the  forum,  and  the  capitol,  and  to 
many  other  private,  and  public  [daces.  They  wear  em- 
broidered vefts,  on  which,  are  girded  '^^  brazen  breail-plates, 
and,  over  thefe  vefts,  are  buttoned  robes,  '^'ftriped  with 
fcarlet,  and  bordered  with  purple,  which  they  call  Irabeae: 
This  ^ment  i&  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  a  mark  of 
great  honor.  On  their  heads,  they  wear  what  they  call, 
j^piciBSy  which  are  high  caps,  contraded  into  the  fhape  of  a 
cone ;  which  the  Greeks  call '"  Kv^€x<tioiij  High-crown^' 
caps.  They  have  each  of  them  a  fword  hanging  at  their 
girdle ;  and,  in  their  right  hands,  they  hold  a  fpear,  or  a 
wand,  c»:  fbme  fuch  thing ;  and,  in  their  left,  a  Thracian 

'37*  X»KK>i»if  fiil(*t{.'   So  it  muft  be  »^Kct  aafotitf 

read  with  the  Vatican  manufcript,  and    El^wtlJo  ^m? n;  n  tnututkou  «/  vVim^o 

not  lAiil^cutt  as  itftands  in  all  the  edi-    'ZM^«Tf,)^MITPH,Tqi';^aAiuif;iMfM»«ii^(. 

tions.     The  fenfe  of  twlf  a  will  be  ex-     tt  l- l         r         i     •   .u     j' 

1  •    J  u    I  ..,.  -,u  Jn.  A^^r.;^*',^  ^    Upon  which  occafion,  uiln  is  thus  dcr 

d.  fame  ^A  Tha.  ^„  b,  our    r/JlSZ':."*?!"'."  ^*S' 

j""*?';  ST^  *^''  "^^'-  hKd  the  Worf  with  g«.t  propriety  i 
dity  et  fuper  tumcam  aeneum  peSort    ,,^^^;        j  r    i  ^-^  - 

li^tnen.  The  Latin  trannator?  hz^  ""^t^T  ''^V^'f'^l^f^'^'^-  .  ,  - 
rendered  ^V.  in  this  place,  baUei,  bu  If  rTotr:;nn  S'^,  wo^rd 
whom  le  Jay  has  followed,  and  called    ;  "^f    .  ^   Tt^A^i  T 

them,J^Jwn^..Butitappearsfrom  11"^"'^^.^. VV^'??  ^  "^'I  ^"^ 
"ir  .i.*a.u^uu  A- or      ^    them;  and  think  that,  if  It  was  throwir 

•  Homer  th«  thefe  belts  were  diftcrent    ^„^   *     a.  n  u        Jl    j  r  •  .•        c 

from  breaftplates  ,  the  lower  part  of  i"  V^  ^""^  *"  f'&T  ^^ 
which  laft  was  faltened  by  ftrin|8,  that    %l  Tf/^^  'If  V  °°'      y   u  T'"' '' 

went  round  the  middle.    ThusMene-    J>  f'^'^'t'^T^r^fH  •'"'" 

•  *  gme  to  have  been  the  fcarlet  ftnpes, 
laus,  after  he  was  wounded  by  Pan-     gg^ged  by  (pa.v,KP«.v(p.,. 

darus,  fays  to  his  brother  Agamem-      ^Z   ir    I  **^''*7*fi''+'**^  .r   i   Jc   « 

'l^"'  Ilf^^tfr  i3fl6a-«A«f  /«oyoy  f;^? «»7o.  Hcfy bhius. 

»B.  i.  c.  20.  aIUad.A,;>.  185. 

buckler, 
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buckler,  which  refembles  a  target,  fliaped  like  '*°a  lozenge, 
and    fcalloped    between   the   points;    fuch    as  thofe  are 
faid  to  carry  who,  among  the  Greeks,  perform  the  holy 
fundions  belonging  to  the  Curetes :  And,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Salii,  if  the  word  is  tranflated  into  Greek,  are  Curetes ; 
whom,  becaufe  they  are  Ks^oty  Toung-tmn^  we  call,  by  that 
name,  from  their  age :  And  the  Romans  call  them  Salii, 
from  their  violent  motion :  For,  what  we  call  E^aXXgo^a/, 
and  nq%y,  to  leap,  and  dance,  is,  by  them,  called,  Satire: 
And,  for  the  lame  reafon,  they  call  all  other  dancers,  Salta- 
tores,  becaufe  their  dancing,  alio,  is  attended  with  frequent 
ipringing,    and,   derive  their  name  from  the  Salii :  But, 
whether  I  have  given  them  this  appellation  with  propriety, 
or  not,  any  one,  who  pleafes,  may  gather  from  their  actions : 
For,  in  the  motions  they  perform  in  arms,  keeping  time  to 
a  flute,  Ibmetimes,  they  move  all  together,   fometimes  by 
turns ;  and,  in  dancing,  frng  certain  hymns,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country.     Now,  this  dance,  and  motion,  per- 
formed by  armed  men,  with  the  noife  they  make  by  ftriking 
their  bucklers  with  da^ers,  if  we  may  draw  any  conjedures 
from  ancient  accounts,  were  inftituted  by  the  Curetes.     I 
need  not  mention  the  feble,  which  is  related  concerning 
them,  fince  almoft  every  one  is  acquainted  with  it. 

»40'  Po/*C««J«.  This  is  from  the  Va-  From  this  epithet  lunatis,    and  the 

tican  manufcript ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  defcription  of  thefe  bucklers  by  our 

the  true  reading.  ''Virgil,  in  fpeaking  author,  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  re- 

x>f  Penthifelea,  fays,  fembled  two  crefcents  placed  back  to 

Duett  Amazonidufn\\xciZXizagmnapeltis. 

^  Acn.  B.  i.  f.  490. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  LXXI. 
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LXXI.  Among  the  budders,  which  both  the  Salii,  and 
fome  of  their  fervants  cany  hanging  by  their  *♦*  handles, 
being  very  many  in  number,  they  fiiy,  there  is  one,  that  fell 
horn  heaven ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Numa, 
no  one  having  brought  it  thither;  nor  any  buclder  of  that 
make  having,  ever  before,  been  known  among  the  Italians: 
That,  from  both  thefe  reaibns,  the  Romans  concluded  this 
buckler  was  (ent  by  the  gods;  and  that  Numa,  bdngde- 
firous  to  have  it  carried  through  the  city,  with  refped,  by 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  young  men  on  holy  days,  and 
honoured  with  annual  Sacrifices;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
apprehenfive  both  of  the  contrivances  of  his  enemies,  and 
c^  its  being  ftolen  away,  he  caufed  many  other  bucklers 
to  be  made  rd^bling  That,  which  fdl  from  heaven,  one 
Mamorius,  an  artificer,  having  undertaken  the  work;  fb 
that,  the  fhape  of  the  buckler,  which  was  fent  hy  the  gods, 
was,  by  the  eimd  fimilitude  of  human  workmanfhip,  ren- 
dered indiicerniUe,  and  difficult  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  thoie, 
who  might  have  a  defign,  firaudendy,  to  poflei^  themfdves 
c^  it.     That  diis  dance,  after  the  manner  of  the  Curetes, 

HI*  Hgl>),ui*«f  inro  ttneitn.  All  the  And  thus  the  word  xcttottf  is  explained 
four  tranQators  i^ee  in  rendering  by  the  Gpeek  ichoHaft ;  f»i^t  utt 
x»*tnit  hacillu  coHtit  baguettes^  fercbe  -,  ui^n*  rtu  tuinitf.  To  thefe  bandies 
-whereas,  the  word  fignifies  the  handles  was  failened  a  thong,  by  which  they 
of  a  (hield.  And,  here  again,  I  fhall  hung  up  their  (hields  in  thdr  tents, 
Support  my  tranflation  by  the  autho-  or  flung  them  crofs  their  fhoulders  in 
rity  of  *  Homer,  who  makes  Heftor  a  march }  which  is  confirmed  hy  He- 
give  this  account  of  Neftor's  Ihield,  iychius,  who  explains  x»foftf  in  this 
.-  .                     .             .  manner,  al  rtif  urirtiot  p'aCJbi,  «^'  «i  o* 

JUnw  XgoffV  tfwrai,  KANONAZ  Ti  imi  aviv.  ^^ 

f  Iliad,  0.j^.  193. 

was 
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was  cuftomary  among  the  Romans,  and  held  in  great  honor 
by  them,  I  gather  from  many  things ;  but,  chiefly,  from 
what  is  pnu^iied  by  them  in  their  procefllons  both  in  the 
circus,  and  in  the  theatres :  For,  in  all  of  them,  young  men, 
clad  in  handfbm  vefts,  with  helmets,  fwords,  and  '^  bucklers, 
march  in  time :  Thefe  are  the  leaders  of  the  proceilion, 
and  are  called,  by  them,  from  a  game,  of  which  the  Lydians 
feem  to  be  the  inventors,  Ludwms^  reprdenting,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Salii:  Since  they  do  not  imitate  the  Curetes, 
in  any  thing,  as  the  Salii  do,  either  in  their  hymns,  or  dances : 
And  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Salii  ihould  be  free  men,  and 
natives  of  the  country,  and  that  both  their  fathers,  and 
mothers  fhould  beliving ;  whereas  the  others  are  of  any  condi- 
tion. But  to  what  purpofe  fhould  I  hy  any  more  of  them? 
LXXII.  The  feventh  part  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was 
allotted  to  the  college  of  the  FeciaUs  :  Thefe  may  be  called, 
in  Greek,  Et^vo^xaty  J^^^'  ^  matters  relating  to  peace  : 
They  are  chofen  out  of  the  beft  famiHes,  and  exercife  their 
holy  ofiice  during  life ;  Numa  being  the  firft,  who  infti- 
tuted  this  holy  magiftracy,  alfo,  among  the  Romans :  But, 
whether  he  took  the  example  from  thofe,  called  the 
"**Aequicoli,   according  to  the  opinion  offome;  or  from 

*♦»•  n«(/««f  ixavTw.    M.  •••  has,  in  des  Palmes  i  la  main.   Had  he  caft  his 

his  preface,   dcifervedly,   cenfured  le  eye  on  the  Greek  text,  which,  I  dare 

Jay  for  copying  even  die  faults  of  the  fay,  he  never  did,  he  could  not,  pofli- 

printer,  who  printed  the  tranflation  of  bly,  have  fallen  into  this  ridiculous 

Portus,  in  which  it  ftands  Palmas  ge-  error. 

ftanieSi  inftead  of  Parmas :  This  error  »43*  AixncXwv.    This  correflion    is 

le  Jay  has,  fervilely,  copied,  and  fud,  owing  to '  Cluver,  who  has,  plainly, 

'  Jul.  Ant  B.  iL  c.  i6. 

Z  z  2  the 
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the  city  of  the  Ardcates,  as  Gellius  writes,  I  cannot  fay  : 
It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  give  notice  that,  before  Numa's 
reign,  the  college  of  the  Feciales  was  not  in  being  among 
the  Romans.  It  was  inftituted  by  Numa,  when  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  war  with  the  Fidenates,  who  had 
made  incurfions  into,  and  ravaged,  his  territories,  in  order 
to  try,  whether  they  would  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  him  without  entering  into  a  war,,  which,  being  under 
a  neceffity,  they  fubmittal  to.  But,  fince  the  college  of 
the  Feciales  is  not  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  relate  how  many,  and  how  great  affairs  fall  under 
its  jurifdidion ;  to  the  end  that  thofe,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  piety  of  the  men  of  thofe  times,  may  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  event  of  all  their  wars,  was  moft 
fuccefsful :  For  it  will  appear  that  the  fprings,  and  motives 
of  them  all  were  moft  pious ;  and,  for  this  reaibn,  chiefly, 
the  gods  were  propitious  to  them  in  all  the  dangers,  that  at- 
tended them.  The  multiplicity  of  the  affairs,  that  fall  within 
the  province  of  thefe  Feciales,  makes  it  no  eafy  matter  to 
enumerate  them  all;  but  the  fubftance  of  them  is,  as  follows : 
To  take  care  that  the  Romans  do  not  enter  into  an  unjuft 
war  againft  any  confederate  city :  And,  if  others  begin  the 
violation  of  their  treaties,  to  go  as  embafladors,  and  demand 
juftice,  in  the  firft  place;  but,  if  they  refufe  to  comply  with 

(hewn  that  thefe  were  the  people,  called    cius,  derives  their  origin  from  the 
by  the  Roman  authors,   Aequicoli.     Aequicoli  i  Jus  ai  amiqud  getite  Aequi- 
They  lived  on  both  fides  of  the  Anio.    colis,  quod  nunc  Feciales  babenty  defcrip- 
, And '  Livy,  though  he  afcribes  the  in-   Jit,  quo  res  repeiuntur. 
ititution  of  the  Feciales  to  Ancus  Mar- 

•B.i.*.  3:. 
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their  demands,  then,  to  give  their  fandion  to  the  war.  In 
like  manner,  if  any,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  complain 
of  having  beai  injured  by  them,  and  demand  juftice,  thefe 
men  are  to  inquire  whether  they  have  fufFcred  any  thing  in 
violation  of  their  alliance ;  and,  if  they  find  their  complaints 
well  grounded,  to  feize  the  guilty,  and  deliver  them  up  to 
the  fufFerers.  They  are,  alfo,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
crimes  committed  againA  embafladors;  to  take  care  that 
treaties  are,  religioully,  obferved;  to  make  peace;  and,  if 
they  find  it  entered  into,  contrary  to  the  holy  laws,  to  fet  it 
afide ;  to  inquire  into,  and  expiate,  the  tranfgreflions  of  the 
generals,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  oaths,  and  treaties,  con- 
cerning which  I  fliall  fpeak  in  a  proper  place.  As  to  the 
fundion  they  perform  in  quality  of  heralds,  when  they  go 
to  demand  juftice  of  any  city  thought  to  have  injured  the 
Romans  (for  thefe  things,  alfo,  are  worthy  of  our  knowledge, 
being  tranfaded  with,  great  regard  both  to  religion,  and 
juftice)  I  have  received  the  following  account.  One  of  thefe 
Feciales,  chofen  by  his  collegues,  being  ckd  in  his  robes, 
and  bearing  the  enfigns  of  his  holy  dignity  ta  diftinguifli 
him  from  others,  proceeds  towards  the  city,,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants have  done  the  injury ;  and,  ftanding  on  the  confines, 
calls  upon  Jupiter,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods  to  witnefs  that 
he  is  come  to  ''^demand  juftice  on  the  behalf  of  the  Ro- 

•44'  On  iiKctt  uHu*.  '  The  form  of  are  all' fet  forth  by  'Livy  in  the  very 
demanding  juftice  by  the  Fecialis^  to-  words,  in  which  they  were  fpoken  by 
gether  with  his  proteftation,  in  cafe  of  him  :  Judi,  Jupiter ^  inquit,  audite. 
refufal,  and  the  declaration  of  war,    ji»«,  (eujufque  gentis  funr,  nominat) 

'B.i.  C32. 
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loans:  After  which,  he  takes  an  oath  that  he  is  going  to  a 
city,  that  has  done  an  injury;  and,  having  made  the  mof); 
dreadful  imprecations  againft  himielf,  and  his  country,  if, 
what  he  averred  was  not  true;  he  then,  enters  their  con- 
fines :  Afterwards,  he  calls  to  witnefs  the  firft  man  he  meets, 
whether  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  or  of  the  city ; 
«nd,  having  repeated  the  fame  imprecations,  he  advances 
towards  the  latter ;  and,  before  he  enters  it,  he  calls  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  or  the  firft  perlco.  he  finds  there  to 
witneis,  in  the  fame  manner :  Upon  which,  he  proceeds  to 
the  market- place;  and,  being  there,  he  informs  the  magiftrates 
of  the  rea^s  of  his  coming,  adding,  every  where,  the  fame 
oaths,  and  imprecations.  If  they  are  difpoied  to  make  (atif- 
faftion  by  delivering  up  the  guilty,  he  leads  them  away,  and 
returns  as  fi:om  fiiends,  he  himfelf  being  now  their  fiiend : 
If  they  defire  time  to  deliberate,  he  allows  them  ten  days, 

-Audiat  fas.     Ego  fum  publicus  nancius  war,  And  thelenate  gave  their  oonfent, 

p(fiiiiRomam,  jufte  pieque  kgatus  vauoy  the  Fedaiis  returned  to  the  frontiers  of 

verhifque  meis  fides  fit.    Peragit  deinde  the  people,  agunft  whom  the  war  had 

poftulata.     Inde  Jovem  teftem  facit :  been  decreed}  and,  carrying  a  fpear  in 

Si  ego  injure  impieque  illos  bomnesy  il-  his  hand  pointed  mth  iron,  or  rtained 

la/que  res  dedier  nutuio  popuU  Romard  with  blood,  and  burnt  at  the  head,  he 

inwi  expofco,  turn  patriae  compotem  me  declared  war  againft  them  in  the  fol- 

ruaupiamfiris  effe.    Then,  if  jufticc  is  lowing  words,  after  reciting  the  refo- 

refufed,  after  three  and  thirty  days,  he  lution  of  the  people,  and  fenate,  Ob 

mi^es  this  proteftation  -,  AuMy  Jupiter ^  earn  rem  ego  populufque  Romanus  populo 

et  Tu  Juno  \  ^irine,  Diique  omnes  cae^  bomnibufque  (naming  them)  helium  in- 

lefteSf  Vofque  terrefires,  Vofque  infemi,  dico  facioque.     Having  faid  this,   he 

audite.    Ego  vot  tefiwy  populum  ilium  Slirew  the  fpear  within  thdr  frontiers, 

(quicunque  eft,  nominat)  injuftum  effiy  M.***,  very  well,  obfcrvesi,  that  Livy, 

nequejus  perfolvere.  Sed  de  tftis  rebus  in  in  computing  thirty  three  days,  in- 

patrid  majores  natu  confulemusy  quopaSlo  dudes  the  three  days  employed  in  de- 

jus  mftrum  adipifcamur.    After  that,  if  manding  juftice,  and  declaring  war. 

the  Roman  people  refolved  upon  the  . 

after 
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after  which  he  returns,  and  waits  till  they  have  a&ed  this- 
three  times  :  But,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days,  if 
the  city  ftill  perfifls  in  refufing  to  do  him  juftice,  he  calla 
both  the  celeftial  and  infernal  gods  to  Mritnefs,  and  goes  away,, 
(aying  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Romans  will  deliberate 
concerning  them  at  their  leifure.  After  his  return  to  Rome, 
he,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Feciales,  make  their  report 
to  the  fenate,  that  they  had  done  every  thing,  that  was 
ordained,  by  the  holy  laws ;  and,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
refblve  upon  a  war,  there  was  no  obflacle  mi  the  part  of 
the  gods.  But,  if  any  of  thefe  things  were  onitted,  neither 
the  fenate,  nor  the  people  had  the  power  of  refolving  upoa^ 
a  war.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account  we  have  received  oon^ 
ceming  the  Feciales. 

LXXIII.  The  laft  branch  of  the  reli^oos  infHtutions  c£ 
Numa  was  That,  which  related  to  thofe,  who  are  inv^ed 
with  the  chief  pKmtificate,  and  greateft  power  among  the 
Romans.  Thefe,  from  00s  of  their  duties,  which  concerns 
the  reparation  of  the  wooden  bridge,  are,  in  their  language, 
called  '**  Pmtijices :  Aifeirs  of  the  greateft  moment  are  fub- 
jed  to  their  jurifdidion.     For  they  are  the  judges  in  all 

MS-  Titi\t^Mi(.  *  Varro  gives  the  pntifices  at  the  time  of  their  inftitu- 
iame  ety  molc^  of  this  word  widi  our  tioa  •,  becaufe,  the  pons  SMiHus^  from 
author ;  and  their  authority  ought  to  die  rep^ring  of  which  they  derived 
Have  fcreened  this  etymology  from  the  their  name,  was  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
ridicule,  with  which  Plutarch  treats  it }  cius,  the  fccond  king  after  Numa,as  we 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  owns  find  by  ^  our  author,  and  '  Livy.  60 
that  it  was  received  by  the  generality  tiiat,  after  this  bridge  was  built,  and 
of  the  Romans.  However,  tlus  is  the  care  of  it  became  one  of  their 
certain,  dut  they  could  not  be  called  funftions,  they  were  caUed  Pont{fices. 

I De Ling.  Lit  B.  ir.       ^'B.  iii.«.  4;.       >  B. i.  c.  33. 

religious- 
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Tcli^ous  caufes,  wherein  private  men,  magiftrates,  or  the 
minifters  of  the  gods  are  concerned :  They  enad  laws 
relating  to  religion,  where  there  are  none  either  written,  or 
fupported  by  cuftom  ;  and,  where  there  are  laws,  and 
cuftoms,  they  adopt  fuch,  as  they  think  moft  proper  to  be 
obferved  :  They  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  magiftrates, 
to  whom  the  performance  of  any  facrifices,  or  any  fervice  of 
the  gods  is  committed ;  and,  alfo,  into  That  of  all  the 
priefts :  They  take  care  that  their  fervants,  and  minifters, 
whom  they  make  ufe  of  in  religious  matters,  do  nothing  in 
violation  of  the  holy  laws :  They  are  the  teachers,  and  in- 
terpreters of  every  thing  relating  to  the  worftiip  of  the  gods, 
and  genius's,  to  private  perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
it ;  and,  if  they  find  that  any  difobey  their  orders,  they 
inflid  a  puiiiftiment  on  them  proportionable  to  every  of- 
fence: Th^  are  alfo,  exempt  from  all  judgement,  and 
punifhment ;  neither  are  they  accountable  to  the  fenate,  or  the 
people.  Concerning,  therefore,  thefe  priefts,  if  any  one  will 
call  them  Ig^oJitJaaiiMtXaff,  the  'Teachers,  If^ovoftsf,  the  Minifters, 
ls^o(pv7MX«Cy  the  Guardians,  or,  as  we  call  them,  U^o<f>avlcxc, 
the  interpreters  af  holy  things,  he  will  not  deviate  from  the 
truth.  When  any  one  of  them  dies,  another  is  appointed 
in  his  place  ;  who  is  '*'  not  ele(^ed  by  the  people,  but  by 

146'  Ou^   »»•  w  ^»ii»»  <»<f»l«f.     By  for  the  third  time,  and  Lucius  Aure- 

<he  Domiiian  law,  the  Pontifices  were  lius  being  confuls.    This  ''  Velleius 

chofen  by  the  people.     This  law  was  PatercuUis,    pofitively,    afferts  ;    quo 

brought  in  by  Cn.  Domitius,   then,  Jnno  Cneius  Domltius^  tribunus  flebis, 

one  of  the  tribunes,  and  paffed  in  the  legem  tulit,    ut  facerdotes^   quos  antea 

65J*  year  of  the  city,  Caius  Marius  collegae   fufficiebanti   populus    <rearet. 

'■B.  ii.  c.  12. 

the 
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the  pontifioes  themfelves,  who  chule  the  perlbii  they  think 
the  beft  qualified  among  their  feIlow-<:iti2;ens.  Being,  thus^ 
approved  of,  he  receives  the  priefthood,  provided  the  au- 
guries are  favouraUe  to  him.  Theie,  not  to  (peak  of  others 
lefs  confiderable,  are  the  greateft,  and  the  mod  remarkaUe 
laws,  ena^ed  by  Numa  concerning  divine  worfliip,.  and 
divided  by  him  accc^-ding  to  the  different  branches  of  his. 
religious  inftitutions,  by  which  the  city  encrcafed  in  piety. 

LXXrV.  Among  the  many  regulations  of  Numa,  tending 
to  infpire  frugality,  and  temperance,  and  to  eftablifh  a  love 
c^juftice,  die  guardian  of  concord,  ibme  are  comprehended 
in  written  laws,  others  unwritten,  and  preferved  by  caftonx,^ 
and  Jong  ufege :  To  treat  of  all  which  would  be  a  work  o£ 
great  difficulty :  I  fliall,  therefore,  mention  only  two  of 
them,  which  have  been  the  moft  extolled,  and  which  will 
be  fufficicnt  for  any  one  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  reft* 
The  law,  that  appoints  boundaries  to  every  man's  poflieffion> 
renders  the  pec^le  content  with  their  own,  and  hinders 
them  from  coveting  what  bebngs  to  others :  For,  having 
ordered  every  one  to  circumfcribe  his  own  pofleffion,  and 
to  place  ftones  on  the  bounds,  he  confecrated  thefe  ftones  to 
Jupiter  Terminalis ',  and  appointed  all  to  aflemblc  at  the 

This  law  was  enafted  about  mnetyfour  more  probaHe  than  that  he  fliould  be 

years  before  our  author  publilhcd  his  uninformed  in  any  point  of  the  Roman 

hiftory  ;  and  how  he  came  to  be  un-  hiftory,  with  which  any  of  us  are  ac- 

acquainted  with  it  I  cannot  underftandj  ,  quainted.     What  could  poflefs  Ic  Jay 

unlcfs  it  may  be  faid  that,  in  fpeaking  to  tranflate  fo  plain  a  paflage,  in  this 

of  the  laws  inftituted  by  Numa,  he  abfurd  manner,  onkcboijity  nonparm 

jhought  it  fiifficient  to  treat  of  them  in  le  peupk^  mm  farmi  ce  qu'ily  a  de  plus 

the  form,  in  which  they  were  enaftcd  eenjiderables  cUoyens  ? 
by  him:  This,  to  me,  fecms  much. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  a  place,. 
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place,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  and  offer  facrifices  to 
them ;  inftituting  a  folemn  feltival,  alfo,  in  honor  to  the 
godsj  who  prefide  over  thefe  boundaries :  This  feftival  the 
Romans  call  '*'  Terminalia  from  Te^fJioveCy  Boundsy  and  the 
bounds  themfdves,  by  tlie  change  of  one  letter,  in  imitation 
of  our  language,  they  call  Termines.  He,,  alfo,  enaded,  that^ 
if  any  perfon  demoliflied,  or  difplaced  thefe  bound-ftones, 
he  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  devoted  to  this  god,,  to  the 
end  that  any  one  might  kill  him,  as  a  facrilegipus  perfon, 
with  impunity,  and  without  being  dej&led  with  guilt.  This 
law  did,  not  only,  take  place  in- private  poffeffionsi  but,  even,, 
in  Thofe  belonging  to  the  public :  For  he  circumfcribed 
thefe,  alfo,  vdth  boundaries,  to  the  intent  that  the  Terminal 
gods  might  feparate  the  lands  of  the  Romans  from. Thofe 
of  their  neighbours,  and  the  public  lands  from  fuch>  as  he- 
longed  to  private  perfons.  This  cuftom  is  obferved  by  the 
Romans  to  this  day,  as  a  monument  of  paft  ages,  and  a 
point  of  religion :  For  they  look  upon  thefe  bound-ftones 
as  gods,  and  lacrifice  to  themftill,  offering  up.no  kind  of 

'47-  Tw/t»^»«^««•    This  feftival  was  Thefe  <7«:t(?/r/i  were  the  Greeks,  among, 

celebrated  by   the  Romans   on   the  whom  T^fMttf,    as  our  author  fays, 

fevcnth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  the  figniHes  the  fame  thing  with  termeny 

twenty  third  of  February.    From  the  which  was,  vifibly,  derived  from  it : 

defcription,  given  by  ^  Ovid  of  this  For  we  find  by  '  Varro,  that  the  old 

f»ftivi,  it  appears  that  this  Pagan  di-  Romans  ufed  the  word  termen  Inftead 

vinity  was,  generally,  nothing  elfe  but  of  terminus  i  Apud  Accium^  run  termi- 

a  ftonc,  or  a  poft,  placed  on  the  boun-  nus  dicitury  fed  termen.     But,  to  prc- 

AgVyg^  fcrve   the  analogy  between  the  two 

*  .    .    /.       1  e  n-    '  languagcs,liere  alluded  to, /«■)»*»  muft 

Terminc,.^*  kpts Jive  esdef ejus  tn  agro  y^^^^  mafculinc  gpndcr. 
5//>>«,«^antiquis/f  ^uoque  nomen  babes. 

k  FaflonuD,  B.  ii.  f.  641.       !  De  Ling.  LaC  B,  w.  c.  4. 

animal 
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animal  (for  it  is  irreligious  to  ftain  thefe  ftones  with  blood) 
but  cakes  made  with  flour,  and  other  firft-fruits  of  the  earth : 
But  they  ought  ftill  to  obferve  the  motive  itfelf,  in  conli- 
deration  of  which  it  was  ordered  that  thefe  bound-ftones 
fhould  be  called  gods,  and  content  themfelves  with  their 
own  pofleflions,  without  invading  Thofe  of  others,  either  by 
violence,  or  &aud :  Whereas,  now,  there  are  ibme,  who 
without  confolting  their  duty,  or  die  example  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  inftead  of  feparating  their  own  pofleflions  from 
Thofe  of  others,  make  their  defire  of  every  thing,  not  the 
law,  the  boundary  of  their  pofleflions ;  which  refleds  great 
diflionor  on  them.  But  we  leave  thefe  confiderations  to 
others. 

LXXV.  By  thefe  laws,  Numa  formed  the  city  to  fruga- 
lity, and  temperence :  Juflice  in  contrails  he  introduced  by 
inventing  a  regulation,  which  was  unknown  to  all,  who 
inftituted  the  moft  celebrated  commonwealths:  For,  ob- 
ferving  that  contraAs,  made  in  public,  and  before  witneflies, 
are,  from  a  regard  to  the  perfons  prefent,  generally,  per- 
formed, and  that  few  arc  guilty  of  any  violation  of  them ; 
but  that  thofe,  which  are  tranfad:ed  without  witnefles,  being 
many  more  in  number  than  the  former,  refl:  on  no  other 
fecurity  than  the  faith  of  the  contradors,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  this  faith  the  chief  objed  of  his 
care,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  divine  worfliip.  For  he 
found  that  Juftitia,  Themis,  Nemefis,  and  Thofe  the  Greeks 
'callErinnyes,  with  others  of  that  kind,  had  been,  fufficiently, 
'honoured  by  the  ancients,  in  being  ereded  into  divinities^ 

A  a  a  2  and 
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and  confecrated;  but  that  Faith,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater,  nor  more  {acred  virtue  among  men,  was  not  yet 
worfhiped,  either  by  ftates  in  dieir  public  capacity,  or  by 
private  perfons :  Having  confidered  thefe  things,  he,  firft 
of  ail  men,  ereded  a  temple  to  public  Faith,  and  inftituted 
Sacrifices  to  be  performed  to  her,  at  the  public  cxpence,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  to  the  reft  of  the  gods.  By  this  means, 
the  public  faith  of  the  city,  which  was  preferved  inviolate 
to  all  men,  could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  communicate  the 
fame  fidelity  to  the  behaviour  c^  private  men :  And,  indeed, 
fo  facred,  and  inviolable  a  thing  was  f^th  in  their  eftima- 
tion,  that  the  greateft'oath  a  man  could  take  was.  By  his 
own  faith;  and  more  depended  upon  than  any  other  tefti- 
mony:  And,  if  there  happened  any  conteft  between  two 
perfons  concerning  the  performance  of  a  contrad:  entered 
into  without  witnefles,  the  faith  of  either  of  the  parties  was 
fufficient  to  decide  the  controverfy,  and  not  fuiFer  it  to 
proceed  any  further:  And  the  magiftrates,  and  courts  of 
juftice  founded  their  decrees,  in  moft  caufes,  on  the  oaths 
of  the  parties  attefting  by  their  faith.  Thefe  regulations, 
then  invented  by  Numa,  which  perfuaded  to  temperance, 
and  inforced  juftice,  rendered  the  city  of  Rome  more  orderly 
4han  the  beft  regulated  family. 

>  LXXVI.  Thojfe  I  am  going  to  relate,  rendered  it  both 
careful  to  provide  idfelf  with  neceflaries,  and  induftrious  to 
acquire  the  advantages,  that  flow  fi-om  labor:  Fca-  this 
perfon,  confidering  that  a  city,  formed  to  the  love  of  juftice, 
.and  to  habitual  temperance,  ought  to  abound  with  all  things 

neceflary 
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neceflaiy  to  the  fupport  of  life,  divided  the  whole  country 
into  what  they  call  Pagi,  Fillages  ;  and  over  each  of  thefe 
villages  he  appointed  a  magiftrate,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  in- 
^d,  and  vifit  the  lands  lying  in  his  own  divifion :  Thefe, 
going  their  rounds  frequently,  took  an  account  in  writing 
of  the  lands,  that  were  well,  and  ill  cultivated,  and  laid  it 
before  the  king ;  who  repaid  the  diligence  of  the  careful 
hufbandmen  with  commendations,  and  favor;  and,  by 
reprimanding,  and  fining  the  flothful,  excited  them  to  cul^ 
tivate  their  lands  with  greater  attention :  By  which  means, 
■the  people,  being  freed  from  wars,  and  exempt  from  any 
attendance  on  the  afiairs  of  the  city ;  and,  at  the  iame  time, 
difgraced,  and  puniihed,  for  idlenefs,  and  floth,  became  all 
laborious  hufbandmen,  and  looked  upon  the  riches,  which  the 
earth  yields,  and  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  moil  innocent, 
as  more  agreeable  than  the  precarious  affluence  of  a  military 
life:  And,  by  the  fame  means,  Numa  becante  the  darling 
of  his  fubjedb,  the  examine  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  diemc 
of  pofterity.  It  was  owing  to  him,  that,  neither  dvil  dif- 
fenfion  broke  the  harmony  of  the  city,  nor  foreign  war 
interrupted  the  obfervance  of  thefe  wife,  and  admirable 
inftitutions :  For  their  neighbours  were  fo  far  from  looking 
upon  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  Romans,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  them,  that,  if,  at  any  time,  they  were 
at  war  with  one  another,  they  chofe  the  Romans  for  me- 
diators, and  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to  their  contefls 
under  the  arbitration  of  Numa.  I  fhould,  therefore,  make 
no  difficulty  in  placing  this  perfon  among  the  firft  of  thofe, 

who 
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who  are  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  happinefs:  For  he 
was  of  a  royal  family,  had  a  majeftic  afped,  and  cultivated 
that  kind  of  literature,  which,  inftead  of  ufelefs  eloquence, 
formed  his  mind  to  piety,  and  every  other  virtue :  When  he 
was  young,  he  was  thought  worthy  to  be  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  upon  the  reputation  of  his  virtue,  invited  him 
to  that  dignity,  which  he  exercifed,  during  his  whole  life, 
over  an  obedient  pec^le.  He  lived  to  he  very  old,  without 
any  infirmity,  or  misfortune,  and  died  the  eafieft  of  all 
deaths,  being  wome  out  with  age ;  the  genius,  who  had 
been  allotted  to  him  from  his  birth,  having  continued  the 
fame  favor  to  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  lived  above 
fouffcore  years,  and  reigned  forty  three ;  leaving  behind 
liim,  according  to  mdfl  hiilorians,  four  ions,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, whofe  pofterity  remain  to  this  day  ;  but,  according  to 
Cneius  Gellius,  only  one  daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  third  king  of  the  Romans  after  him. 
His  death  was,  exceedingly,  lamented  by  the  city,  who  made 
a  moft  fplendid  '♦'funeral  for  him:  He  lies  buried  upon 

I4S'  Tm^iK.   Uttt  i^n,  the  tranf-  and  contents  liimfelF  with  the  monu- 

lators  are  ranged  in  their  ufual  order :  ment,  in/tgni  fndnumento  decoravit  ci- 

Portus  was  refolvcd  to  give  the  fenfe  vitas  \  and  M.  *  *  *  has  copied  bis 

of  this  word  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  he  modefty  in  copying  his  words,  on  lui 

has  rendered  it  both  a  funeral,  and  a  irigea  unfuperhe  tombeau.  Now,  I  cza- 

monumtntt  future /pUndidij^mOy  et  mo-  not  agree  with  Sylburgius    (for  his 

numento  maxime  in/tgni  decoravit -,  le  tranflator  is  not  concerned  m  the  text} 

Jay  fcomed  to  do  lefs  honor  to  Numa,  that  .t«^«u  fignifies  a  monument,  for 

.than  his  guide,  and  has  faid,  word  for  which  the  Greek  word  is  rci^ot.  This 

word,  on  lui  jit  de  fuperbes  funeraillesj  will  be  feen  by  "Julius  Pollux,   a 

-et  Ton  drejfa  a  fa  memoire  uu  magmfique  writer  of  great  authority,  and  of  great 

iombeau.    Sylburgius  is  more  modeft,  ufe,  who  gives  us  every  thing  relating 

"J.Tiii.  c.  14. 

the 
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the  Janiculum,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber.  And  this 
is  the  account  we  have  received  concerning  Numa  Pom- 
pilius. 

to  funeral  honors  in  their  proper  order,  that  T«i9«iihouId  fignify  a  inonument» 

IlifiiHirtott  r»(ptif  tiltt^tctt  i**ii*»t  ra^tt  he  would  have  faid  KMtltUf.  inftead'  of 

X«/M(,fi>Aif.  Here,  TA^D  precedes  T«^«;,  luSui,  which  can  relate  onljr  ta  the 

and  is,  plainly,  diftinguifhed  from  it.  body  of  Numa. 
Befides,  if  our  author  had  defigned 


The  end  of  the  fecond  boolu 
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GootaiiUDg  a  Di^t^ition  upon  Government  in  general,  particularly 
applied  to  that  of  the  Ra^paans,  together  with  a  Defcription  of  the 
feveralPowers  of  the  Cqhsitls^^  Senate^  and  People  of  Rome, 

Tranilated  from  the  Greek  with  Notes, 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  wherein  the  Syftetn  of  Polybiu«  is 
applied  to  the  Government  o(  England  t  And,  to  the  ahove-diehtio^ 
ned  Fragment  concerning  the  Powers  of  the  Senate,  is  annexed  a 
Differtation  upon  the  Conftitution  of  it. 

Ita  demum  liberam  Civitatem  fwe^Ji  fua  qui/que  Jura  ordoj  fuam  Majeftatem 
teneatn  Liv.  B.  iii.  c.  63. 
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HE  tranflatioft- of  this,  fragment  o£  Poljf hi  us  mih  the  preface, 
and  the  dtflertation  onihe  Rc^nfan  itnate  anniexed  to  the  tranfla- 
tion,  waspubliflicd  by  me  in  1743  ;  which  I  mention  to  the  end  that, 
if  the  reader  finds  the  fame  quotations,  and  the  fame  confequences 
drawn  from  them  in  T>t.Middletons  Treat ife  on  the  Roman  Senate^  and 
Dr.^  Chapman^  EJfay^  both  on  the  fame  fubjed,  and  both  publiflied 
fcveral  years  after  mii^e,  he  may  acquit  rheof  plagiarifm.  I  bad,  then, 
my  reafons  for  not  putting  my  name  to  the  book,  though  my  boc^- 
fcller  thought  fit  to  affix  my  name,  or  fomething  like  my  name,  to 
what  he  called  a^  fecoqd  fedition,  without  biy  knowledge,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  moft  impertinent  title  page  of  his  own.  ^  .    '  • 

I  have  inferted  this  little  book,  which- has-befeh  many  years  out  of 
print,  in  my  tranflation  oi  DionyJiuSj  becaufe  Hook  upon  it  that  the 
defcription  of  the  fevcral  powers  of  the  confuls,  fenate,'  and  people  of 
^ome^  given  by  fo  great  an  author  ^sPolyiius^  will  very  much  ^ervd  to 
explain,  aod  confirm  many  paiTages  in  this  hiftory/ 
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^Everal  confiderations  led  me  to  lay  before  the  public  a  tranf- 
lation  of  the  foUffuoing  fragment  ^Polybius  :  The  prin- 
cipal of  which  was,  the  very  great  fatisfaSlion  I  received,  as 
an  Englijhmany  in  finding  the  whole  reafoning  of  that  excellent 
author  as  applicable  to  our  own  confiitution,  as  to  That,  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

'the  great  advantages  flomoing  from  the  happy  temper,  and 
equal  mixture  of  the  three  orders,  for  which  he  fo  jufily  cele- 
brates the  Roman  government,  are  all  to  be  found  in  our  tram ; 
with  thif  circumftance  in  our  favor,  that  our  fituation,  as  an 
ijland,  forbids  us  either  to  fear,  or.  aim  at,  conquefts',  by  the 
gaining,  as  well  as  the  fuffering  of  which,  that  political  har- 
mony is  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed.  By  thefpoils  of  conquered 
nations  Ceefar  was  enabled  to  corrupt  the  Roman  people,  and 
bribe  them  to  be  the  infiruments  of  their  own  ruin,  by  ere&ing 
an  abfolute  monarchy  in  his  fanxir  j  which,  grovAng,  afterwards, 
wanton  for  want  of  a  check  from  the  other  two  orders,  and 
weak  for  want  of  their  ajfifiance,  becatne,  at  lafi,  a  pr^  to 

a  bar- 
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a  barbarous  invader  ^  often  vafjquijh^d^  Of  id  always  defpifedy 
while  the  ballance  of  all  three  was  preferved. 

If  my  countrymen  will  attentively  confider  every  argument^ 
made  ufe  of  by  Polybius,  tojh^w  the  excellence  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  an  equal  mixture  of  monarchy ^  arijlocracy, 
and  defnocracy^  they  willy  I  dare  fay y  have  the  fame  fatisfaBion 
I  enjoyed',  that  is,  they  will  find  the  Jyfle'm  of  policy  y  laid  dawn 
by  that  great  man,  in  the  following  differtation  on  the  conjiitu- 
tion  of  the  Emnansy  to  be  a  defcription  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
tinder  Hat  of  England. 

J  would  not  be  thought  to  fay  this  in  flattery  to  the  govern- 
me?tty  under  which  I  was  borny  and  hope  to  pafs  the  remain- 
der ofitrylifey  not  only  my  (Tixm  r'eafoHy  buty  what  is  <of  much 
greater  weighty  even  'to  inyfelfy  the  authority  of  the  greatefl 
men  of  antiquity  y  convinces  me  that  agoverment  mixed  like  Thofe 
of  Spartay  Romey  and  Englandy  jsy  of  all  other Sy  the  eafefly 
thefecurefly  and.  the'happieft  to  livt  tinder.  If  any  of  us  ate 
infenftble  of  the  bleffings  we  enjoy y  Jniufl  think  itmmngto  our  being 
accufiomed  to  them.  Cuflomy  I  know.y  can  both  deaden  the  fenfe 
of  thegreatefi  misfortunes,  and  pall  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatefi 
bleffings 'y  and  cuflom  tnayy  poffihlyy  make  us  view  that  fiate 
with  indifference,  which  all  other  nations  look  upon  with  envy. 
Biit  this  indifference  is  far  from  being  epidemical-,  ibe  fears, 
the  jealoujies  of  innovations y  all  pardonable  in  a  free  fiate, 

however 
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however  groundlefsy  are  to  nu  a  proofs  heyond  contradiEHmy 
that  we  love  what  we  Jo  much  fear  to  hfe:  and  how  general 
mufl  thofe  fears  be^  when  it  is  popular  only  to  pretend  to  fear  f 

In  all  free  governments  there  ever  were,  and  ever  will  bey 
parties:  we  find  that  Sparta,  Rome,  Athem^  and  all  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Afia  Minor  had  their  arifiocratical,  and  de- 
mocratical parties',  while  the  onfy  contejl  among  the'fubjeBs  of 
the  hngs  ofPerfia  was,  who  fhouldbe  the  greatefi  Jlaves.  The 
truth  is,  different  underfiandings,  different  educations^  and 
different  attachments  mufl  neceffarHy  produce  different  ways  of 
thinking  every  where ;  but  thefe  wiUJhem  themfehes  in  free  go^ 
vernments  only,  becaufe  there  only  they  can  fhew  themfehes  with 
impunity.  However,  it  was  not  the  exiflence  of  the  two  partitas 
I  have  mentioned,  that  deflroyed  the  liberties  of  ar^  of  thofe 
cities,  but  the  occafional  extinBion  of  one  of  them,  by  tbefupe- 
riority  the  other  had  grnned  over  it :  and,  if  ever  wefhoidd 
be  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  the  baUance  between  the  three  orders 
deflroyed\  and  that  any  one  of  the  three  Jbould  utterly  extin- 
gmfh  the  other  two,  the  name  of  a  party  would,  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  unknffwn  in  England,  andwefhouldufuiTumoufly  agree 
in  being  Jlaves  to  the  conqueror. 

Parties,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  effeSi,  but  the  fupporty 

of  liberty:  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  they  are  perpetually  ex- 

'  claimed  at  by  Thofe  inp^wer :  they  may  have,  fometimes,  rea^ 

fon 
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fin  to  be  dijjatisfied  with  the  parties  themfelves,  hut  have  much 

more  tobefi  with  the  heads  of  themyfor  Thefe  are  properly 

their  rivals:  the  bulk  of  the  party  aims,  generally,  at  no  more 

than  a  reformation  of. what  they  think  an  abufe  of  power  \  the 

others,  at  the  power  itfelf  without  confidering  the  abufe,  unlefi 

it  be  to  continue  it :  The  party  quarrels  with  things,  and  the 

leaders  with  perfons;  confequently,  a  change  of  meafures  may 

appeafe  the  firfl  \  but  nothing  kfs  than  a  change  of  miniflers 

canfatisfy  the  lajl.     However,  in  one  refpeSi,  thefe  leaders 

often  give  fome  eafe  to  miniflers  without   defigning  if,  for,  a^ 

they  generally  attack  them  upon  perfmal-,  rather  than  national 

points,  their  followers  are  unconcerned  in  the  conteft ;  and, 

confidering  themfelves  as  fpeSiators,  rather  than  parties,  do  not 

think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  go  great  lengths  for  the  choice  of 

minifters",  efpecially,  fime  by  the  indifference  their  leaders  fbew 

for  national  points,  when  they  are  aiming  at  power  (which  is 

the  feafon  for  giving  hopes,  as  the  gaining  it  is  for  difappoifit- 

in7  them)  their  followers  have  but  little  reafon  to  expeB  thejf 

willjhew  a  greater  warmth  for  them,  when  they  have  attaiTied 

the  popjfton  of  it. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thefuccefs  of  the  oppofers,  the  public 
reaps  great  benefit  from  the  oppofition ;  finc'e  This  keeps  mniflers 

-  upon  their  guard,  and,  often,  prevents  them  from,  purfuing 

-  b(M  meafures,  which  an  uncontrolled  power  might,   otherwife, 

4  t^f^Pt 
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tempt  them  to  ingage  in:  they  mufi  aSi  with  caution^  as  well 
as  fidelity  y  when  th^  cmfider  the  whole  nation  is  attentive  to 
every  ftep  th^  take^  and  that  the  errors  they  may  commit  y 
will  not  oftly  he  expofedy  but  aggravated-:  in  the  mean  timey  a 
tUrfl  of  power y  irritated  by  dif appointment y  animates  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oppofers  of  public  affairsy  infimtely  more  than 
the  languid  impulfi  of  national  cmfiderations :  By  this  means y 
th^  grow  able  ftatefmeny  and  when  they  come  to  be  minifiersy 
are  not  only  capable  of  defending  bad  fchemesy  buty  when  they 
pleafey  of  forming  good  ones* 

Another  great  advantagey  that  accrues  to  the  people  from 
this  appojitiony  isy  that  each  party,  by  appealing  pr  them  upon 
alloccafionsy  confiitutes  them  judges  of  every  conteft 'y  and,  indeed^ 
to  whom  Jbould  they  appealy  but  to  thofey  whofe  welfare  is  the 
defgnf,  or  pretence,  of  every  meafure  f  And  for  whofe  happi- 
nefs  the  majeffy  of  kingSy  the  dignity  of  peer Sy  and  the  power  of 
the  commons  were  finally  infiituted.  this  iSy  undoubtedly  y  this 
end  of  their  inftitutiotiy  and  this  end  it  is  their  glory  y  as  well 
as  dutyy  to  accomplifh:  JR?r,  what  greater  honor  can  be  done 
.  to  the  three  orders y  of  which  our  government  isfo  happily  com- 
pofedy  than  to  look  upon  them  as  they  really  arcy  that  is,  as  the 
channels,  through  which  eafe,  plenty,  andfecurity  are  derived 
to  millions  of  people  f 

Iwould 
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I'xmldmt  wiUmglydo  injufike  to  firfons  fo  ufefuly  at  all 
tiviesy  to  tfie  public ^  whatever  they  may  be  to  tbemf elves y  as  tU 
beads  of  an  dppofing  party ;  bta  Jhall  mention  one  pointy  to 
mtshich  I  will  appealy  as  to  a  touchfione  of  their  eonduSly  andy 
by  'whichy  it  will  evidently  appear  wbaber  it  is  influenced  iy 
perfonaly  ornatimal,  cmfiderations\  it  is  This:  *Thereismty  J 
believe  y  in  Great  Britainy  a  mofi,  who  is  not  comnncedy  nor 
a  many  not  aSually  in  the  admimfirationy  or  not  expeBing  one 
day  to  be  in  ity  who  will  not  vmty  that  annual  parliaments  are 
an  effeSlual  cure  for  all  the  evils,  that  art  fdt,  fearedy  or 
ftwiplained  of:  If  this  is  fo  evident,  a  truthy  how  comes  it 
^0  pa/s  that,  for  this  lafl  century,  that  is,  ev6r  fince  an  oppo- 
fftion  to  a  mtniflry  was  made  the  road  to  afuccefion  in  it,  that 
fo  neaional  a  point  has  been  negleSled^  Horn  comes  it  to  paft, 
I  fayy  that  fo  many  fucceffvoe  oppofitions  have  never,  m  the 
warmefl  feafonof  their  conteft,  taken  one  ftep  to  rejhre  the 
people  to  a  right  confirmed  to  them  by  morje  than  one  aS  (f 
parliament  (i)  andfupported  by  the  enjoyrnent  offome  hundred 
years  f  Are  the  heirs  apparent  to  minifters  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  only  perfons  in  the  Tiation,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
rights  of  the  peopled  Or  the  champions  of  liberty  the  only  per- 
fons unconcerned  in  the  defeitce  of  itf  The  truth  is,  they  all 

(1)  4Edw.  III.  36Edw.  m. 
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expeSltohey  oneday^  mimflers  thmfehesy  and  are  fenftble  that 
annual  parliaments  arefo  much  the  ancient  right  of  the  people^ 
Jo  obvioujly  conducive^  if  not  effentialy  to  their  fecurity^  their 
dignity  y  and  power y  that  they  are  afraid  any  attempt  to  rejlore 
them  Jhotdd  prove  fuccefsful\  andy  confequentfyy  thaty  by 
breaking  the  peoples  chains  afundery  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  mi- 
nijiersy  thejf  fhotdd  forge  others  for  themfehes  when  they  come 
to  Jticcted  them.  Whenever  there  has  been  atvy  catempt  to 
enaBy  or  rejlore  triennial  parliamerasy  it  has  ever  been  ob- 
jeBed  that  tnennial  parliaments  would  produce  triennial  mi- 
mftries ;  and  they  are  afraid  that  annual  parliaments  Jhould 
alfo  produce  annual  minijlries :  Hinc  illae  lachrymae.  But  I 
fee  no  reafon  for  thtfe  fears  \  ^wedo  not  Jind  thaty  during  the 
long  tra6i  of  time  the  people  enjoyed  annual  parliamentSy  the 
reign  of  good  miniflers  wasjborter  than  Jince  thty  have  been  de- 
prived of  that  right :  And  if  during  that  periody  the  reign 
of  bad  minijiers  was  foy  this  becomes  on  accejfimal  reafon  for 
their  being  refiored  tp  it.  Buty  fay  fheyy  every  thing  will 
befo  fiuBualing  under  annual  parliamentSy  that  no  nation 
will  treat  with  yoUy  no  war  can  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs  : 
Have  they  then  forgotten  that  the  treaties  of  Br etignyy  andlroyes 
were  cmchdedy  and  the  viBories  of  Crecyy  and  Asdncmrt 
gainedy  under  the  aufpices  of  annual  parliaments  f 
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//  is  thought  fy  wofty  people  that  thefepiemialaSfivas'  ther 
feoerefijiab  the  Mbertks  of  the  people  of  England  ever  recavedr 
Indeed  the  ctrcuntfiances  of  thenatim  at  the  time  of  its  being 
en(0edy  were  fame  jtifiifcaiim  of  it :  There  had  lately  been 
an  oStMl  rebellion  raifed  again/}   a  prince,  whoy   tvithout 
fiatteryy  (which  isfeldom  befimed  upon  dead  princes)  wanted 
nothing  to  be  admired  by  his  fuhjeBs,  but  to  be  known  to  them; 
and  whoy  by  a  peculiar  caflof  good  qualitiesy  feemed  formed  by 
nature  to  reign  over  a  free  people,^    This  rebelUon  was  indeed 
extinguifbed.y  but  though  the  florm  was  laid,  the  heaving  of 
the  fea  continued   HmoeveTy  if  thefe  circun^ancesy  while  they 
fuhfifiedy  were  a  reafon  for  enaSling  that  law%  now  they  are 
removedy  they  can  be  none  for  continuing  it,     I  mufiy  indeedy 
do  onefet  of  men  the  juf^ice  to  allow  that  they  have  Jhewn 
themfehes  of  that  opinion^  by  endeavouring  to  refiore  triermial. 
partianwUs  :  But  that  attempt y  if  it  had  fucceededy  would, 
have  proved  a  palliative  remedy  onfyy  not  a  cure.     Have  not: 
triennial  parliaments  been  cdrea<fy  triedy  and  found  ineffeSiudf: 
Were  not  fever ql  effenUal  claufes  in  the  aSi  of  feulement  re-- 
pealedy  the  peace  of  Utrecht  co^medy  and  the  fchifm  a£l 
paffed  hy  triennial  parliamgnpsf 

It  muft  be  ajlffwed  thaty  in  all  free  gopernme?tf.s:y  theoftener 
the  colleSiive  body  of  the  people  is  refirted  tOy  the  eftener  they 
mil  have  legal  opportunities^  rf  reforming  thofe  grieatances^ 

that 
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:that  will,  from  time  to  time,  unavoidably,  fleal  into  the  le- 
gijlative,  as  well  as  the  executive  part  of  &very  government^ 
and,  while  they  have  legal  methods  of  redrefs,  they  will  never 
fly  to  Thofe,  that  are  not  fo.  This  would  be  the  great  advan- 
tage of  annual  parliaments :  For,  tofuppofe  that  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  will,  at  all  times,  be  as  vigilant  to  dif-. 
cffver,  and  as  zealous  to  reform,  thofe  grievances,  or  as  careful 
of  their  conduSi  in  every  other  ref^eSi,  when  they  are  inde^ 
pendent  of  their  conjiituents  for  feven  years,  as,  when  they  an*- 
fiually  depend  upon  their  approbation,  is  to  fuppo/e  that  hopes, 
and  fears  have  lofi  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  On 
ihe  other  fide,  if  it  fhould  ever  happen  that  the  rtprefentatives, 
£ncouragedby  this  independence,  fhould,  inftead  of  reforming 
grievances,  emreafe  their  number,  and  become  themf elves  the 
greatefl  grievatwe ;  the  people  will,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  legal 
remedy,  which  is,  in  itfelf,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment', it  being  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fame  law,  which 
provides  a  remedy  for  every  private  wrong,  fhould  provide  none 
for  Ihofe  of  the  public  \  or,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  peopU, 
for  whofe  fake  the  km  itfelf  was  inflituted,  fhould  ever  find 
themfelves  infuch  circumfiances,  as  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  it.  Yet, 
this  mufi  happen,  if  it  be  received  as  afianding  maxim  of  law 
andjufiice,  that  their  reprefentatives,  when  once  chofenfor  any 
number  of  years,,  let  their  ahufe  of  power  be.  never  fo  glarings 
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bipue  fiill  a  right  to' fit  out  their  terniy  attdy  what  is  worfcy  to' 
extend  it  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  natiofty  or  their  own  may 
require*  If  this  be  admitted^  it  mufi  alfo  be  admitted  that  tta 
term  catty  by  Jawy  be  prefcribed  to  their  fittingy.  becaufe  they 
havejlillapvwery  by  law  y  of  extending  that  termy  andy  con- 
fequentlyy  of  perpetuating  themfehes  i  This,  however  improba^- 
bky  mufty  upon  afuppofition  of  the  legality  of  the  firft  exten- 
sion of  the  original  termy  be  allowed  to  be  equally  legal.  From 
hence  it  appears  how  dangeroiis  it  is  to  remove  the  corner  flones 
of  government  j  and  thaty  whenever  they  have  been  removed^ 
either  through  neceffityy  or  conveniencey  the  firfl  opportunity 
might  to  be  laid  hold  on  to  reflore  them  to  their  former  fitua'^ 
tion, 

There  is  fomething  fo  bewitching  in  power y  thaty  without 
very  compulfive  lawsy  men  are  not  eafily  brought  to  refign  it:-- 
This  tenacioufnefs  of  power  has  filled  all  hifioriesy  both  ancient 
attd  modern,  with  attempts  made  to  extend  it  beyond  the  term, 
for  which  it  was  originally  delegated.  ThuSy  the  lafl  Roman 
decemvir Sy  though  chofen  by  their  country  but  for  a  year y  pro- 
longed their  term  by  their  own  a&y  and  retcunedthe  power  they 
bad  ufurpedy  till  the  people  forced  it  out  of  their,  hands y  and 
punijhed  them  feverely  for  their  ufurpationy  and  their  memory 
fiands  branded  in  hiftory  (2)  with  all  the  infamy  it  deferves : 
(2)  Liv.  B.  iii.  Dlonyf.  Hal.  B.  xi.  .      ; 

Jf^bik 
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J^^bik  the  natnei  of  Valerius  y  and  Horatius^  under  wbofe 
tonduEi  tbepeopk  recovered  their  right  of  ekSUng  annual  ma^ 
&ftratesy  are  celebrated  hy  their  biftorians  with  all  the  fraifesy. 
that  gratitude  can  yield,  or  merit  claim ;  monuments  more 
hfting  than  brafs,  or  marble :  7%o/e  no  ftorms  can  overturn, 
no  flight  of  time  deface',  flill  are  their  praifes  read  by  applaud- 
ing nations,  who  look  upon  thofe  worthy  patriots,  as  the  bene- 
faSlors,  not  of  their  own  country  only,  but  of  all  mankind. 

The  fame  attempt  met  with,  I  will  not  fay,  deferved,  ft 
better  fate  at  Venice,  (3)  where  in  the  year  12^^,  an  aSf 
pajfed  in  the  great  council,  which,  till  then,  was  annually^ 
chofen  by  the  people,  that  all  thofe,  of  which  it  was  that  year 
.  compofed,  or  who  had  been  members  of  it  for  the  four  lajl years, 
pMuld,  upon  their  obtaining  twelve  voices  in  the  council  of  forty 
be  themf elves,  and  their  pofterity,  ever  after,  members  of  it 
and  that  all  the  other  citizens  pould  be,  for  eoer,  excluded 
from  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.     From  this  time,  the 
people  of  Venice,  like  all  others  under  the  like  circumftances, 
have  found  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that,  to  have 
nojhare  in  the  government,  is  to  be  a  prey  to  Thofe  who  have. 

Many  are  the  expedients  gentlemen  have  been  driven  to,  in 
order  tofupply  the  want  of  annual  parliaments;  fuch  as  th, 
penfion  aSl,  'the  aSifor  difabling  thofe,  who  have  accepted  entr 
(3)  Amelot  dc  la  Houflaic.  Hift.  du  Gourern.  dc  Vcn. 

ployments'^ 
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flo^HtSy  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  ttnlefs  tbey  are  re*eUBecln 
aftd feme  others  of  the  like  tendency  :  Allnvhich  are^  nodotdft, 
ntery  weil  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ends^  for  which  fuch  hills  are 
genefalfy  brought  in^  that  is,  to  defame  the  miniftry^  if  they 
are  not  faffed,  and  to  dijlrefs  th^m,  if  they  are.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  have  received  no  great  benefit  from  arvy  of  thefe 
estpedients.  In  this  J  am  the  more  confirmed,  becaufe  the  pro- 
moters of  than  arefo  hud  in  their  complaints  of  fuch  ahufes, 
as  could  fu)t,  poffthly,  be  committed,  if  thefe  laws  were  effeBual: 
^^xir  complaints^  therefore^  muft  be  looked  upon  as  cm  acknow- 
ledgement  that  they  are  not  fe-,  and,  if  thefe  gentlemen  perfift 
in  applying  rem&iies,  which  they  themfehes  hnmso  to  be  in- 
effeBual,  the  nation  will  have  reafon  to  complain  in  their  turn, 
and  to  fay  that  they  treat  them  as  fame  phyficians  treat  their 
patients,  that  is,  they  chufe  rather  to  prefcribe,  than  cure.  As 
to  the  place  bill,  the  people  ha?ue  a  right  to  have  'that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  bill  for  annual  parliaments-,  fince,  among  other 
claufes  ^  li^uvoMi  [i^  formerly  inferted  in  the  writs  offum- 
tmnSi  we  find  thefoUonmng  one,  Nolumus  autem  quod  ali- 
quis  dc  rctinentia  doroini  noftri  regis  aliqualiter  fit  eledus. 

Thepeopk  of  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Athens  were  not  repre- 
fented'i  but  appeared  in  a  colkEHve  body,  whenever  any  thing 
jfias  to  be  laid  before  tbetn.     This  method  of  taking  the  fenfe  of 
,  •■         (4)  Wbitdock's  Mema  p.  432^ 

the 
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$Be  whole  body  of  the  people^  upon  every  occafiofty  might  mt  be 
ftdjeSi  to  great  ineomxniences  either  at  Sparta,  or  Athens ,   by 
reafm  of  the  fmatt  extern  of  their  refpeBhe  territories,  whicby 
though  very  populousy  cofaained  but  few  inhalntantsz  But,  at 
Rome,  whofe  dominions  were  fo  extenjhe,   and  its  citizens  fi 
numerous,  I  think  it  muft  have  been  fubjeSi  to  many,  particu- 
larly, to  one  of  thefe  two;  either  all  the  Roman  citizens y  who  ■ 
were  not  aBually  ingaged  in  thefervice  of  the  commonwealth^,, 
mujl  have  come  from  the  mofi  diftant  parts  of  the  world  at 
every  meeting  of  the  people,,  or  the  whole  power  muJl  -have  de- 
volved upon  the  inhabitants  of  tJx  cityy  and  neighbourhood  of 
Rome:  I  own^.  I.  have  never  met  with  any  complaints  of  dther 
of  thefe  imonveniemes  in  any  of  their  author Sy  and  yet  the 
alternative  feems  unavoidable*     For  which  re^^y  notwithf 
fanding  the  great  deference,  which-  is  undeniably  due-  to  the 
wifdom  of  their  inftitutions,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  re- 
prefentative,  under  proper  regulations,  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  peoples  voting  in  a'colleBive  body,  and  is  fubje£i  to.  mng 
of  the  inconveniences  of  it.     But,  toeffeBthis,  two' things feem. 
to  be  necejfary,  thefrfl,  that  the  people  be  annually  reprefenied^^ 
to  the  end.  they  may  havey  annuqllyy  an  opportunity  (f  cox^m-r 
ing,  or   reforming  their  choice;  the.fecond'  is,. ,  t}ia^\they  h 
equally  reprefknted;.  for  a  people  unequally  reprefentedy  will,.(f 
courfgy  he  unequally  taxed,.    IM  is  a  mifchd^,  which,  0/I  mc^ 
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dern  gffoemments  are  morcy  or  lefs,  fubjeSi  to,  becaufe  none  of 
them  have  beenfo  wife  as  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans^ 
in  efiablijhing  a  general  regijier :  This,  perhaps ,  tnay  not  be 
praBicabky  at  leafty  not.  advifeabley  in  a  trading  country \ 
jince  credit^  which  is  the  life  of  commerce^  andfuhfifts  by  opt- 
fiiony  would  be.  very  much  impaired ^  if  not  deflroyedy  by  cer- 
tainty,  andy  if  every  mans  circumftances  -were  known^  a 
merchant  wouldy  no  longer  ^  have  it  in  his  power  ^  by  making 
ufe  of  other  peoples  fortuney  to  raifehis  owny  and  to  grow  ricky 
ly  being  thought  fo,  Buty  to  apply  what  I  have  faidy  in  a  par-- 
ticular  manner y  to  our  man  affairs y  I  will  appeal  even  to  thofe 
centlemen,  who  find  their  advantage  in  this  national  misfortune ^ 
J  mean  the  inequality  of  the  land  taxy  whether  it  has  noty  in 
a  great  meafurey  been  the  occafion  of  this  immenfe  ioadof  debts^ 
under  which  nvey  at  prefenty  iabour^y  I  think  it  pafi  difpute 
that  this  inequality  has  contributed  to  it  more  ways  than  one\ 
in  thefirft  pktcey  it  hasy  frequently  made  it  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  toother  funds y  in  order  to  raife  thofe  fumsy  which  the 
land  tax  aloney  tf  equaUy  leviedy  would  have  annually  produced. 
Secondly  this  inequality  in  levying  the  land  tax  has  often  put 
mnifters  upon  raifing  money  by  more  equal  methods  \  that  is, 
finding  it  mpraBicable  to  raife  the  fums  required  by  fuch 
means y  as  all  people  ought  to  contribiae  to  in  proportion  to  their 
foffeffton^  th^  bofpe  been  obliged  to  raife  them  by  fuch y  as  all 

mufl 
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nnifi  cmiribuU  to  m  pr^portm  $0  Mr  cpnjumpturk  T^s  Jboi 
(Miged  them  to  create  imo  funds  y  to  extend  the  iddy  and  appfy 
i^fahing  fundi  the  nations  onfy  hope,  topirpofes  very  diffe-rr 
teat,  from  'ibofey  to  ^bicb  it  was  ori^rnaify  appropriated, 
Hhefey  and  many  more  ^ifcbieft  'fmdd  be  cured,  if  the  peopk 
of  England  were  annualfyy  and  equally  reprefented;  andy  if 
ever  me  arefi  happy  as  to  fee  the  prwnfesy  made  by  gentUmeriy 
'while  they  are  oppofing  puhlic  meafuresy  performedy  when  they 
come  to  have  the  cofiduSl  of  them ;  and  power  adminiflred  with 

the  fame  fpirity  by  which  it  was  acquiredy  the  nation  then  willy 
no  doubt,  have  jujlice  done  them  in  thefe  two  important  points  *y 
the  obtaining  of  which  wouldy  in  my  opiniony  render  our  confi- 
tution  more  perfeSi  than  any,  that  has  yet  appeared  either  in 
the  ancienty  or  modern  world.  In  the  mean  timcy  and  until 
thefe  two  accomplijhing  regulations  Jhall  take  placey  we  may 
have  the fatisfaSlion  of  coftfdering  both  how  near  our  govern- 
ment is  arrived  to  perfeBiony  and  how  fair  a  profpeSl  it  has 
of  attaining  it. 

Ihe  following  reafon  alfo  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  mypub- 

lijhing  this  tranjlation :  I  obferved  with  pleafure  the  great 

Jiiccefsy  which  the  life  of  Cicero  has  defervedly  met  withy  and 

the  happy  turn  it  has  given  to  cotrverfation  by   banijhing   the 

trifles  y  that  werey  beforCy  the  unworthy  fubjeSis  of  it  y  andfuh- 

fiituting  in  their  room  an  iitquiry  into  the  conflittuiony  the  Ian- 

-  Vol.  I.  D  d  d  -   guage. 
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guage^  .and  cuftoms  of  a  peopUy  .whofet  view  was  to  conquerf 
folijb^  and  infiruSl  mankind.  As  a  tafte  for  learning  does 
honor  to  every  nation^  where  it  fimrifbesy  it  is  the  duty  of  all. 
perfons  to  endeavour  to  revive  that  taflcy  where  it  is  lofty  and. 
topreferve^  and  improve  it^  where  it  fubjifts\  and  nothing  can 
contribute  fo  effeSiually  towards  thofe  ends  as  a  conjlant  fupply 
offrejb  materials ;  but  on  the  choice  of  thefe  depends  thefuccefs: 
Scarce  any  thii^  has^  of  late,  been  offered  to  the  public  upon 
this  fubjeEi^  but  mean  tranflations  of  French  performances^ 
wbichy  though  every  branch  of  learning  is  much  indebted  to  the 
produBions  of  that  nation^  have  generally  more  vivacity  ^  than 
folidity :  'this  vivacity,  the  property  of  which  is  to  entertain^, 
rather  than  to  infiruB,  has  rendered  their  tranflations  of  the 
ancient  authors  fo  loofe,  they  hardly  deferve  that  name:  One  of 
the  befl,  andmoji  efieemed  is  that  ^Polybius  by  DomVincent 
Ihuillier  i  If  I  bave  found  my f elf  obliged  to  take  notice  offome 
inaccuracies,  that  have  efcapedhim,  it  has  been  lefs  with  a  view 
of  cenfuring  his  tranflation,  than  of  jujlifying  my  own.  The 
difficulty  of  doing  jujiice  to  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  by  a 
tranflation  of  their  works  into  a  modern  language,  is  fo  gr^aty 
that  I  am  infinitely  more  difpofed  to  admire  his  work  for  the 
many  excellences,  with  which  it  abounds,  than  to  cenfure  it  for 
a  few  faults,  which  may  be  owing  to  a  little  inattention,  or  to 
the  condition  of  human  nature,  whofefate  it  is  never  to  be  per- 
X  /ftj?; 
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f^\  hut  thefe  errors  are  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  that  per- 
formancey  that  they  lie  among  the  many  beauties  of  ity  like  a  fern 
pebbles  y  wantonly  fcattered  by  the  Band  of  nature^  in  a  mine  of 
diamonds. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty y  which  a  tranjlator  of 
PoLYBius  has  particularly  to  encounter,  and  which  I  Jball 
mention  mere  for  my  own  fake ,  than  for  That  of  the  French 
tranjlator y  becaufe  I  may,  pofftbly,  have  greater  occafion  for 
the  excufex  This  difficulty  arifes  from  theflyle  of  that  author  \ 
whichy  notwithflanding  the  umoillingnefs  of  Cafaubony  and  of 
the  French  tranjlator  to  own  //,  isnotfo  elegant y  nor  perfpicu- 
ous  as  might  be  wijhed:  It  is  very  well  known  that  he  has  been 
cenfured  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  beauties  ofjlyle  by  one  of 
thegreatejl  critics  y  as  well  as  one  of  the  greateji  hijloriansy  of 
antiquity y  I  mean  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnajfus(^)  'y  and  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  words  made  ufe  of  by  PolybiuSy  that  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  author y  and  many  words  made 
ufe  of  by  him  in  afenfcy  which  no  other  author  gives  to  them: 
Ihisy  joined  to  an  obfcurityy  either  naturaly  or  affeBedy  makes 
the  reading  him  very  difficulty  and  the  tranjlating  him  much 
morefo.  I  have  often  wijhed  that  fo  complete  an  hijiorian  in 
all  other  refpeSiSy  andoney  whofefenfe  isfofirongy  andcompafs 
of  learning  fo  great y  had  written  with  as  great  elegancey  and 

(5)  IIl^i  a-vr^««'(«f  9f0fA»rtny  C.  4. 
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harrmhy  offiyh,  as  the  author  y  wboy  in  my  optnim^  fi  jufti^ 
cmfures  him  for  the  want  of  them. 

In  my  notes  upon  the  fragment  of  PolybiuSy  I  have  not 
taken  any  notice  of  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  that  author  by  Sir 
H.  S.  hecau/e,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  texty  and 
Cafauhofis  latin  vzrfion^  which  is  by  much  the  befly  I  found  it 
to  be  a  tranflatioh  of  neither  j  for  which  r£iifony  I  violently 
fufpeB  the  author  has  tranjlaied  feme  old  tranflation  pubUfhed 
before  Cafaubons  edition  appeared  %  which  I  ant  the  rather  in- 
clined to  believe^  becati/e  there  are  two  hiatus's  in  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  this  fragment  y  which  are  not  in  the  Greek  texty 
one  on/weriHg  to  page  46  2  j  in  Cafaubm  s  editiony  oftwolinesy 
and  the  other  to  page  464,  (f  mlefs  than  j6  lines. 

In  the  dijfertation  upon  the  conflitution  of  the  Roman  SenatCy 
I  have  taken  notice  of  the  many  difficulties  Ttnet  with  in  treating 
thatfubjeSl:  To  lohat  is  there  obferved^  I  beg  leave  to  add 
thefcH(ming  confderation.  Every  oney  wlio  reads  at  all^  mufi 
have  read  the  fnemorial  written  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  to 
the  Ahhede  Vertot,  author  cf  the  Roman  revolutiom  :  In  that 
mefmrialy  his  lor dfhip  flat es  fever al  diffkulties  relative  to  the 
perfons,  of  whom  the  Rofnan  fenate  was  compofed :  Hjis  mefno^ 
rial  that  gentleman  anfiscers  i'nfuch  a  manner y  (K  pews  that y 
if  he  did  ?iot  think  thofe  difficulties  unaHfwerahle^  he  left  themy 
at  Ica/iy  unanfwered'y  fo  thaty  whoever  reads  his  a?ifucer  to 

that 
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that  memorial^  willy  I  Believe^  receive  very  little  JatisfaBien, 
unlefs  it  be  in  refleBing  that  the  praifesfo  liberally  befiawedy 
upon  that  occafoUy  by  the  writer  of  that  anjwer,  were  as  emi- 
nently deferred  by  the  noble  lardy  to  whom  it  was  written.  What 
I  would  infer  from  thisy  isy  thaty  if  a  perfony  who  was  fo 
perfeSiiy  acquainted  with  the  civil,  as  well  as  military  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  ancient Sy  as  the  late  earl  Stanhopey  and  who  had 
pajfed  his  life  injiudyingthe  aBionSy  or  fallowing  the  examplesy 
of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity  i  if  a  perfony  I  fay,  fo  well 
qualified  to  decidey  could  doubt  y  and  the  author  of  the  Roman 
reoolutions  notfatisfy  thofe  doubts  ;  /  hope  I  may  be  intitled  to 
fome  indulgencey  fhould  not  every  dijficultyy  which  a  curious 
reader  may  form  to  himfelf  be  fully  anfwered  in  that  differ- 
tation. 


Tm  noKiiautv  u(;  ahhvihctg,  on  «p<5">i  ttoT^hol  jj  at  •^cLVTm 
rm  u^m  crM/gf  acrot.   ka^  on  n  Tm  Vafxamv  i^i  toiolvth, 

TflN  fjL6V  ycL^  LKknuY-m  no7\iTiVfJLciTm  o(rct  ttoK- 
Aax*^  fjL^y  tp^nTcth  no70\a.m  ^6  Tt)i  eig  Toivania, 
fjL.^CL^o>jnq  oho^i^ctig  nu^oLv  giA«(^g,  '^a.i'iav  avM  (rv/u,Couni 
Kou  Twv  vTTi^  rm  7rpoFiffiVOT&>v  i^m(nVy  Kou  Tiiv  vTTi^  Tn  fJLfXhovlo; 
ei7ro(pct(nv,    To,Ti  ya^  i^ctyfuT^M  rot  ytvaxDiofjum   paJ'toV 

T0iT6     n^OUTTilV  VTKp    Tit  fJLihXoV^iO^^    ?-0XOi^0/LLiVQV  iX.    TCi>V  «/« 

an  m^i  j'wi'   nct^onm  €^nfn<ra.(r&M,  ^ict  nv  ttoikiMolv  ms 
TTohtJuoLg  *    arg  7r6f<    r»  luuKKonoi    TrpouTreiv,  ^'^  Stot   rnt 

afvOiCLV  TCOV  TT^ofiFotOTaV  TTi^l  UVTa^lS^lOilfJiCLTm  KOU  Kom  KCU  KOLT 

ihoLV.      AioTTi^,  a   T«f  Tv^njYii  iWi^n(rtcoi  7r^o(r^siTai,  xcu 
B-i6>pct^,  u  fjLiXMi  nq  TO.  S'loLcps^onoi  KOL^oL^iag  iv  avTfi  avV' 

J^vfjitouHi  JV)  Tag  7rMi<7ag  im  ^aXofjumv  McLo-Ko.'hiKddg 
ifjuM  mohiKWiiv  m^t  Tm  ToiaTm^  Tpia.  ytvn  Mfuv  »7FoXi'.eim* 
div  TO  fjLiV  )utha(n  ^OL<TiMiaLVi  to i' ct^i^oK^alicLhTo h  T^dov  S'n- 
fjLOK^ctlutv,  S'oKii  h  fjLoi  TTOLVv  Tig  iiKolag  oLf  iTToiTo^woii  Ttbog  av- 

(')  Ai«  T»i»  aJtoiM  rttf  tr^tltftHren  vtfi  affaires  generates^  foil  dans  Us  particu- 

««w  ihrnfMrtn  x«<  xfoj  %»i  x«)' <#««».]  lieres.,  which  I  do  not  take  to  be  the 

Dona  Vincent  Thuillier,  the  French  fenfe  of  the   author,   fmce  ,J,uf*»''» 

Tranflator,   has  rendered  this,  pane  muft,  I  believe,  be  underftood  to  re- 

queTon  ne  connSit  point  ajfez  comment  hte  to  the  peculiar  frame  of  the  con- 

eJle  Ji  conduifoit  autrefoisy  foit  dam  les  ftitution  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 

Tag-, 


Of  the  feveral  FORMS  of  GOFERNMENT:  Of 
tie  origin^  and  natural  tnfnfetion  of  thofe  governments  ta. 
one  another:  T^hat  the  bejl  confiitution  is  That,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  all  of  them ;  and  that  the  confiitution  of  the 
Romans  isfuch  a  one. 

Concerning  thofe  Greek  commonwealths,  which  have 
often  encreafed  in  power,  and  often,  to  their  ruin, 
experienced  a  contrary  turn  of  fortune,  it  is  an  eafy  matter 
both  to  relate  paft  tranfa<9:ions,  and  foretel  Thofe  to  come ; 
there  being  no  great  difficulty  either  in  recounting  what  one 
knows,  or  in  publifliing  coiyedures  of  future  events,  from 
Thofe  that  are  paft.  But,  concerning  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, it  is  not  at  all  eafy  either  to  give  an  account  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  by  reafon  of  the  variety  of 
their  inftitutions ;  or  to  foretel  what  may  happen  to  them,, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  frame  of  their  ancient 
government,  both  public  and  private,  upon  which  fuch  con- 
jedures  muft  be  founded.  For  which  reafon,  an  uncom- 
mon attention  and  inquiry  feem  requifite,  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  points,  in  which  the  Roman  commcxiwealth! 
differs  from  Thofe  of  Greece. 

.  It  is,  I  find,  cuftomary  with  thofe,  who  profeffedly 
treat  this  fubjed,  to  eftablifh  three  forts  of  government ;. 
kingly  government,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy :  Upon 
'which,    one   may,     I   think,    very   properly    aflc    them, 

the  condudt  of  their  affairs.     But,  the  ■peculiar  frame    of  tb.ir  governmenty 

bsft  way  of  iiluftrating  an  author's  where  he  makes  ufe  of  almofl:   the 

meaning  is  to  explain  him  by  himftlf:  fame  word  he  employs  upon  this  oc- 

Towards  the  end  of  this  differtation,  ca  on;  TD».(AoTi»t* t«  w(;Ai?tv/*«T«f.   In- 

PoLYBius  fays,  the  Romans  attained  this  1  am'  fupported  by  Cafaubon*s 

whatever  they  propofed,  tbrcugh  the  traunaiion, 

whether- 
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T«?,    TTOTi^OV  m  fjLOVA^  TUVTOLgt    «  KCU  I'M  Al*  Ug  rt^ifflt?  YlfJUV 

xii(Ti'  Svihov  ya^y  aV  a^i^nv  fiiv  rfwiov  TFoXtlttoui  rnv  at  jrat- 
Tdv  Tuv  TT^oii^tifiivadV  ii'ioificirm  crvH^cdcctv,  rart*  yetf  ra 
fjLi^^g  a  Ao/w  fJLovoh  aAA'  g^/w  Trgt^cty  iihYt^pctixiy '  AvKin^ra 
<rv?r,a'avlo?  n^ma  Kola.  thtov  tov  t^ottov  to  AoLU^oufJLovmv 
TTdhdivfjux..  Km  Tot  a/  odg  fMovctg  tavtol^  Tr^otr^exJiov  xat 
ya^  fioyoL^x^KOLS  kcu  Tv^aiinKai «/»  Tiyaq  Tihafn^cL  woh^nac, 
ai  TrAgifov  ^icKpi^atrcu  ^oucrihiiaj;-,  nct^cpcKmiov  ix^iv  ti  ravin 
/oxii(rtv'  intteuavfJL'^tvi'oyTOUKeuavfx^^vlcUTfayl^i  oijuova^x^h 
KOL^'  Q(rov  oioi  T  it^t,  Tw  T»?  fict<rihnag  ovofioili.  Kai  finp 
o7j'/a^;^(xa  7ro?KiliVfjLa.Ta.  kcu  ttMico  yifovi,  S^oKuvIa  Tra^ofzotof 

On  /  OLhlSi?  i<j'l  TO   MfofJLiVOV,      tX.  THTCiV  (TVfJtjpOLVig.    UTt 

yao  Tracai/  d^tjTra  fjLova^x^oLv  ii^iag  (icKriMiav  pnrioy  «AAa 

jULOViiV     TW    i^     Uovl(t)¥  0"vl^6»§a/^il'»l'>     ^*^    KCU  7M     yVCtlfJin     TO 

wT^uoVy  n  4'o^ft)  KM  l^iet  ivuti^vu^^ivw»  >ih  finv  7ra<rcLy  oAi- 
yoi^X^OLV  oL^i^on^ctnoLV  vofju^ior  oiKhxi  tolvtw  jj  Tig  av  kclt 
iK^ofnv  vTTo  rm  S^iKouoTctTm  kcu  (p^onfjLaTctTm  av^^om  ^^a- 
€ivSAi.      ^^^    na^a.7[M<n<i>g    ah    ^tifioKpodiaVy     iv   w  wolv 

<')  K«i  Tir  yntf*yi  reirXcHy,  ti  (P«Sm  %m  ,kMce.    la  the  firft  place,  I4oubt  whe- 

|3t^  xvet^v«)«f«*i».]    I  am  obliged  to  ther  yiiut»»i  is  to  be  met  with  *in   the 

d^iffer  both  from  Cafaubon,  and  the  fenfethey  have  given  to  it,  in  any  good 

French  tranAator,  in  rexidertng  this  author  -,  whereas  there  is  nothing  iff 

paiTage.    The  former  has  faid,  .^/f«<?  common  as  to  find  the  word   made 

<(ltffilio  potius  qmm  mtu  out  vi  regitur  %  ufeof  iox cenfent or  approbation,  whence 

and  the  latter,  et  ou  tout  fe  ftut  plutot .  come  thcfe  phrafts,  nalei  yuiAiit,  at- 

par  raifott  fue  par  craintey  et  par  zio-  tording  to  one's  defire  >  »«(«  }'»«/<«?, 

irKyfyog 


"whether  diey  lay  thtfe  dav^n  as  the  only  forms  of  govern- 
ment, or,  as  the  beft :  For,  in  both  cafes,  they  feem  to 
be  in  an  error;  fince  it  is  manifeft  that  the  beft  form  of 
government  is  That,  which  is  compounded  of  all  three. 
This  we  find  to  be  founded  not  only  in  reafon,  but  alfo  in 
experience ;  Lycurgus  having  let  the  example  of  this  form 
of  government  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Com- 
mon wealth.  Befides,  thef?;  three  ^re  not  X9-  b?  received  ^s 
the  only  forms  ;<  fince  wc.  may  have  obferved.  fome  monar- 
chical and  tyrannical  governments,  which,  though  widely 
different  from  kingly  government,  feem  ftill  to  bear  fome 
refemblance  toitV  For  wHich\reafon,-att'monarchs  agree  in 
ufing  their  .utmQft.endeavout3i  howeverfalfely,  or  abtiifiwelyi 
to  be  ftyled.  kings..  We  may  have  alfo  obferved  ftiil  more 
oligarchies,  which  feemed,  in  fome  degree,  to  refemble  arifto- 
cracies,  though  the  differencie"  between  them  has  been  extreme- 
iy  great.  The  faiiie  thing  may  fee  hiA  ilfo-df  democracy. 
What  I  have  advanced  will  become  d^ident  from  the  fol* 
lowing  confiderations :  For,  every  monarchy  is.oot.pre- 
fently  to  be  called  a  kiiigly  government,  but  only  That, 
which  is  the  gift  of  a  willing  people,  and  is  founded  on 
their  confent,  rather  than'  on  fear,  and  violence."  Neither, 
is  every  oligarchy  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ariftocracy,  but 
only  That,  which  is  adminiftred  by  a:  fele<Sl  number  of  thofe, 
who  are  moft  eminent  for  theii-juftice,  and  |)p3der(Ce.  In 
the  fame  manner,  that  government  ought  aot  to  be  k>oked 

contrary. t^aae'sde^rci  and,' pardcu-  (3)  n«(<tirAi)(r««r  v^i  in(MK(*ltavt    <* 

larly,  m  (u»(  ytufttiti  unanimou/ly,:    Se-  1/  «gw  vKifiot  x»(i«i>    tft  vatn  o\ri  tril' 

condly,  this  fenie  of  the  word  yvwjMt  at  avro^finKtiiif  km  trfnUreni  wcifet  Si  u 

Pcetns  to  agree  better  .with  .what  im-  uur^m  tsi  kch  rwtiia  .dtw  o-(&ir^«e(,  y»- 

mediately  precedes  it,  'tiitMrenMrx,*-  yjue  3'i(«vivuft  ir^iir£i/rfg>s(  Utitiv^ent  vg? 

{»/*«•)»,  and  to  bie  mote  properly. op-i  4n<ftjrHM«i.]j  Whc  French  tranOatoc 

pofed  to  what  immediately  follows  it,  has  ftrangely  miftaken  this  paflage ; 

^iCu  %tu  ^,<f.  he  has  not  attended  to  the  forCe  of  the 

Vol.  I.  E  e  e  upon 
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%cu^  h  a  Tare/ov  eft  ncu  (ivviAti  B^OK  vi^ifr^cuh  y<atK  5f^ 
Toif   TOkHTois  av9nfJL0uriV9  oral   to    tw  TtKuo^i  <Po^Av  muLi 
Aio  Kou  ytm  fut  e|  anou   ptHtot  ToTuret^y*  rpa.  fjLiv  d 

JFCtvltg  5pt;^A««,    KM  tVH  TffOit^CU  '    7^10.  h  TCt  THTOig  <rvfi>^ 
ff,iV.i4V.ClUu2AG-iUVUS  KM  ^VO'iKUg  (TVVI^cSm  fjLOHA^X^A*  TWTn  J^' 

krQou  KM  sx  TdUDTHfiytviATA^  fjLilo^  KATA^'Kivng  ikM  ^lo^atrsitg 

Xg/w  h  fis  TV^Ami'A'  ^*^  Av^g ^K  tw  mruf  KATA7\.v(riucy 
ise^if oxpoTict  ^vg)b((.  km  fjip  TAVTng  ag  cT^ifot^x^*  ixJ^ATrsia-n^ 

iHiiTMf. (t/^WAiiyumTOiKSinpt.^,*  tK <k  rns^rw^ TftO^v^iOdCy 
KM  TTAfAvofjiiAgy  ATTOiiM^tiTiXi  svv  ^^pocoK  o;;(;7vox^ar<ce» 

m,  h  wvuy^^h  •m  w  im^t£.y,K(^A.<pv.^if.A^x^s  ^^  >«»'«- 

particle  yr,  by  which  PotyBitJS  has  Jf  refpelhr  ki  avcietu^  fS- d*  cbiir  aun 

P^ced .  the  latter,  part  of  tJiis  period  hin:  o«nt  dnit appellor  d{niccra\ieq^un 

in  opposition  tp.ihf  forjrocri  but,  th^  im^  QtiUfentmentm.f.imp6rteJur  lei 

pnly,  way  to, mike -the  reader  fcnfibk  attires  eft  celui  du  ffus  grand  tumhre. 

of'tbisliniftalcey  iBOo  quojte  the  words  So.  that,  accordiog  to  hinXy  religion^, 

of  the  French  tranflation.     En  vain  a  refpe^  to  parents  and  elders,,  and- 

mffi^  fays  he>  dimtier^t'Ott  k  mm  de  obedience;  to  tbe-lavs,..arcas  repug*. 

democratit  a  un  ctaty  ou  la  ptpulaafe-  nant  to  a  dennocracyas  licenciouihets:. 

fjoitMoUrep  de  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  lid.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  fenfe  of 

flaJMit,  &  ou  ron.  ftroit  depuis.  Itng  Po^y-Bjvs,  as  the  reader  will  find,  if 

tgpu  dans  Vufage  de  rtverer  let^^duwe,  he^plea&stocpmpaEetbeFropchtraa-i 

d'4tre/Mtmisde/ux4hnt  o»  tient  iciotti  fis^tion-w^th  the  ori^aU. 

1  •     '  catf 
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of  doitie  whatever  they  d«ure,  and  jpropefe;  but  That  only, 
in  which  it  is  an  eftaDlimed  law  and  cuftom  lb  v^ormip 
the  gods,  to  hoAour  their  pkrfettts,  to  ltfjye(^  thferr  "^Um, 
and  obey  thii  hWit  Wha^,  ^laflfeffeMiAi-Jfo  i^4«bdd^  4ivfei»y 
thing  is  decided -l^  th€  OMyortt^:  fi^eih  A.ff9v^TnBfv^t  .y^kr' 
ferves  the  name  of  a  democracy. 

So  that,  fix  kinds  of  government  muft  be  allowed ;  three, 
which  are  generally  eftablifhed,  and  have  been  alreddy 
mentioned;  and  thrfeej  thut  laife  ii&ieS  lb  thfeta^,  llikhifely, 
mo^K^chy^  oligarchy^  vaivd  the  govarti^^ntof  ihft  mutditide. 
The.firft  of  thefe  is  inftituted  bynature^  \i^ith^ut  die  affi- 
ftance  of  art:  The  next  is  kingly  government,  which  is 
derived  from  the  other  by  art  and  improvement;,  when  this 
degenerates  into  thd  ^vit,  that  is  allied  to  it,  i  hi^ii,  ty- 
ranny, the  deftruiaion  6F  Uie  tyrant  giv^  bitth  t6  ^iJte- 
cracy ;  which  degenerating  alfo,  acceding  to  the  nature 
of  things,  into  oligarchy, ,  the,  people,  indflamed  with  anger, 
punifh  the  injuftice  of  their  magiftrates,  and  forma  de- 
mocracy ;  from  the  infolence  of  which,  and  tneir  contempt 
of  the  laws,  arifes,  in  time,  the  government  of  the  multitude. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the,  natural  ptiftci- 
pies,    the  birth,  and  revolution  of  each,  of  thefe  f6fm&.  of 

(♦)  Avflif  «x  Ttit  TKT4I*  K«T«A«««f  «f I-  birth  to  ariftocraci^ ;  but,  this  is  not 

tmt^cirixPvtratt.}  Ve' la  monarchit  yient  the  gradation  fet  forth  by  Polybiuj: 

la  royaute,  lorfqt^on  y  ajoute  I'art  6?  Firft,    monarchy  is    improved  int6 

^*on  en  eorri^e  ks  dtfaufs ;  6f  qtand  kingly  governtnent,  whidi  afterwardd 

elle degenere  en  tyrannie,  dont  elle  af>-  degeaeratcs   into  tyranny;  then,  the 

proibe  beaucouf^  fur  lei  nines  detune  -  dfcftrudion  of  tyrahny  gi^ts  bHrm  tt> 

fc?  de  Fautre  t'ileve  Parifiecracie.     Thd  ariftocracy  ;   thus,  it  ih  vifibie  that 

French  tranflator  has   rendered  this,  according  both  to  the  ferift,  and  the 

as  if  TtfT&iv  related  both  to  kingly  go-  conftruction,  rxTfev  can  relate  to  <rujiA- 

Vernmtnc  and  tyranny,  the  dcftruftioti  $u»)  i^&)t«  only,  that  iisv  as  dur  author 

of  ^<^/i  toi/Vii  gtVes,  according  ^o  hifn,  hrmfttf  ei^laliis  it;  tt>  lijiraiby/  *      . 

E  e  e  2  govern- 
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cug  >Lck  fjLiiaSoT^  tvmTctg,  i  yap  avvthit  ixa^bv  avraf  eif 
(fvileth  fJiA^  OLV  «V©^  SifvcuJo.avviS'iiy  KouTnv  av^yKnv,  Kournf 
aKfjuifyKouTnUfiilet^o^ybut'^my  KouTonT^,^,  TtoTi,  Kounagy 

>Slitetg- TUTov  d^fJL0(ruv -Ton  T^^ov  vTniT^^et  Tym^fHrimySia 
TO  KcSct  ^va-iv  avTnv  oltf  fltf;^f  u7^n(piifou  mv  n  av^atrtf  kcu 

rav  no?Jlum  tn  ctA^^Aaf,  S'uvmvuTcu  hof(^  Tra^ct  UKgl- 

Kou  Sia  TTMiovm  XiyoiJLiv(^i  oTwfoig  i(puil.og  i^if  S'lOTTi^  ocov 
avnKuy  v7FohctfJL^avofji£V  avrn  7r§og  rnv  Tr^FfMtTmv  Wo^iolv^ 
KCU  Tnv  Komv  eTTtyoKUiy  thto-  nu^ao-AfJu^cL  u^(iKcx.mim  /(sA- 
kuy.  KM  rya^  av  iKhimuy  ti  ^o^n  (ha.  td?  Ka  doAixw?  ifJL(pa(ri(Agy 
0  xfltTflt  (jLip/(^  7^oy(^  TO»v  t^ng  pn^rt(rofjLemii  Uainv  aylanoo'ocny- 
TFomnTm  vvv  tTrawo^ApTm. 

Hoiag  ay  a^X^^  ^^^»  ^*'  ^°^^^  ^^H-^  (pvic-^at  rag  7[o?\.?iiiag 
Tt^tdtov  J  Oral/  n  ^ta  mTaKhvorfJiHCy  n  ^ta  hci/mxag  TFffus'a- 
i'ngyn'  ^i>'  a<pdpaJS''Ka^7F0iiVin  <^i  uhhag-ToiavTag  antag  cpOopct 
yivnrai-Tii.Tfdy.  av^foiTfCiiy  yivifc^  olct^  Yi<h  yifovivai  ira^nT^n- 
(pa/ULiv,  KCU  Tcahiv  TToAAaxt?.  go-go-^at  o  Ac/^  alqn'  Ten  ^n 
ffvfjL(^^ti^ofuym  waylmTm  iTtiinAvfiaTOiyt  KUi  Tg;:^v&iK,  orait 
jx',Sf"(Wf  .7re^'jA£<(^$i«[T6)i/  mvu]  (r7r^^fA.aTcev  ay^ig  av^n^n .  avy 
X^^va  7iXiS<^  dy^^cdTfoiV)  Ton  J«7r»,  xa^am^  ijn  Tm  aKhay 

(5)    K«i  iru  *«T*»Tit«-«    VA^it.}    En    general,  in  my  opinion  j   Polybics 
fuellt  form^  il^/e  chaitgerat  i?  xnueh  top    Ipeaks  of  the  rotatioja  of  govern  oients^ 
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gov^rnncieat,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced:  For  he  alone,  who  knows  in  what  manner 
each  of  them  is  produced,  can  form  a  judgement  of  the  eri- 
creafe,  the  perfeAion,  the  revolution,  and  end  of  each ; 
and  when,  by  what  means,  and  to  which  of  the  former 
ftates  they  wiU  return.  I  thought  this  detail,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  applicable  to  the  Roman  government,  be- 
caufe  the  eftablifhment  and  encreafe  of  That  was,  from  the 
beginning,  founded  on  nature. 

Poflibly,  the  natural  revolution  of  governments  into  one 
another,  may  be  more  accurately  determined  by  Plato, 
and  fome  other  philofophers ;  but  thofe  difcourles,  being 
full  of  variety,  and  of  a  great  length,  few  are  capable  of 
underftanding  them  j  for  which  reafon,  we  fliall  endeavour 
to  give  a  fummary  account  of  fo  much  of  them,  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  hiftory  (whofe  obje(9:  is  adion)  and  the  generaF 
underftanding  of  mankind:  For,  if,  by  reafon  of  the  univer- 
fality  of  thi&diflertation,  any  thing  (hould  feem  to  be  omitted,, 
the  particular  detail  we  fhall  afterwards  enter  into,  will  make 
fufficient  amends  for  what  may  now  appear  doubtful. 

What,  therefore,  are  the  beginnings  of  governments, 
and  from;  whence  do  they  originally  fpring  ?  When,  either 
by  a  deluge,  a  peftilence,  a  famine,  or  the  like  calamity, 
fuch  as  we  know  have  happened,  and  reafon  teaches  us  will 
often  happen  again,  the  race  of  mankind  i&  well  nigh  de- 
ftroyed,  and  all  their  inftitutiwis,  and  arts  deftroyed  witli 
them ;  from  the  few  that  are  left,  as  from,  fo  many  fefeds,. 
a  new  generation,  in  process  of  time,  encreafes  to  a.  multi- 

and  of  their  return  to  the  fame  pointy  the  French  tranflator  has  again  ren- 

fiom  whence  they  iet  our.     This  he  dered    generally  by  changement    des 

exprefles   ^  few  lines  after  in  other  itats. 

words,  viz.  irt^t  -ns*  x«t«  ^vt»  |[*fT«Co-        (*^    HoiKiAof  S%  w.}  Left  out  by  the 

i^f  tmn  wthixtitn  «i$  »hMf^*t  i  which  French  tranflator. 

tude^ 
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cja«»>  )teu  im  THTm  a-iMieth^oi^^&fiifm,  vtt^  HKog  KttTd  vst9 
TO  ofjLa^vMv  (Tvv(iyi'ha.^i(r^ai  ha.  rm'  ry^s  ^vffiag  oa^vaua" 
avayKn  tqv  t«  a-a^ctnKn  ptdfzrj  xou  tm  "^vxttin  toTk/jlv  3W:pg- 

^aVTOLf    THT^y  Yfy^d^tUt    KCU  K^CLTH¥'    KCt$OL7F6^     KCU    Sm  ttiV 

;:^w  (pviTim  i^yov  {0^i,vmt£QJi  \Q(ju^tr  Tct^*  oiV  OjttoAoy«- 
fJLsmi  THi  t^^oToLTHi  o^afjLiv  nyiijLiivii<;'  My  a  i't  Tav^ag, 
KoLTrpniy  cO^&il§vo9aSt  fuu  Td  TUToig  Tra^oLTTMo'WL,  Tagfjuimv 
a^X^^  ^'^^^  "^oiHTug  iivon  km  rag  TCd¥  ouA^eurm  ^ag  l^emS^ot 
(TVfah^oil(ipueiim-,  roig  (t7^tfJL6iTaToig  km  S'vwfjUKSTUTdtg  liro' 
fiivm,  oig  o^(^  fziv  i^i  Tng  OL^X^g  t^g'  onofiet  i"*  av 
itTTOi  Tig  fjLova^x^ctv.  STrftt^oLV  tTg  Toig  ov^yi/bLctcri  S^ct  tqv  Xi^*^* 
moysvuTcu  avn^o^ui  km  s-vmhia,,    tots  apx^  ^curdMiag 

^iTOU'    7LCU   T0T6  TT^tdTUg  HmOL  yiUTUl     Ttf  XltMf  XUt  J'tKMH 

Toig  avB'^aifQigi  o/LLotug  h  km  rm  {vavrtav  ntrotg.  ^^^  9  J)e 
T§o7r(^  ng  a^;^>5^,  km  rng  yevicreag  rm  n^fjuvm  Toiacr^e, 
TlayTOiV  ya^  yrpog  Tctg  (rvvova-iag  o^pLUVTm  koltcl  ^ve-iv, 
iK  h  Turm  TTcjuhTTmcLg  imoTihiifJLim'  hnoTi  ng  rm  tKr^A- 

<?}   Tmv    «J!>|«rMitT«»  ^«M«ii.]    This  faying  negatively,  qm  certtinemiia  ne 

word,  like  many  others  in  Polybius,  Juivent  ([ue  fa  loix  \  that  is,  ctlles  d$la 

is  not  to  be  found  in  any  lexicon,  ei-  nature^  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

ther  andent,  or  modern,  that  I  have  <*>  O  i%  t^v*^  tnt  -txi'*  ""  ^^t 

feen  }  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other  au-  •^•tftut  rut  u^nfAivm  roictit.]  Ihusren- 

thor;  but,  as  it  is  formed  from  *)|«  dered  by  the  French  tfanflator,  c*ejf 

and  moitut  with  the  negative  particle  done  dt  cettt  forte  que  Us  rtpuhliques,  ou 

placed  before  ir,  it  can  mean  nothing  lesfocietez  civiles  ont  pris  neifjance:  If 

but  thofe  animals,  that  are  not  go-  be  had  attended  clofely  tio  the  chain  of 

verned  in  their  a&ions  by  opinions }  reafoning,  which  our  author  has  pur- 

which  fenfe,  I  think,  the  French  tran-  fucd  in  treating  this  fubje6b»  he  would 

flator  ought  to   have  exprefled,  and  have  been  lenfitile  that  t»n  n^tifttttn, 

not  to  have  contented  hioiielf  with  ib  this  plate,  relates  to  the  lorinatiOft 
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tude ;  then  it  comes  to  pafs,  as  ia>  other  animak,  ie  ia 
men,  when  they  are  got  together  (which  it  is  reafonable 
to-  foppofe  they  would  be,  as  they  are  of  the  fame  kmd,  by 
reafcn  of  their  natural  wcaknefs)  that  he,  who  excels  fn 
flicngth  of  body,  and  courage,  muft,  of  neceffity,  gam-  tk& 
command,  and  authority  over  the  m^ :  And,,  aain  jantss^ 
of  other  kinds  alfo,  which  are  not  inilujenced  by  oginionsy 
we  obferve  the  fame  thing  commonly  falls  out,  this  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft  genuine  work  of  nature  r 
Among^thefe,  the  ftrongeft  are,  by'commoiroonlenf,ailowci 
to  be  th&  mafiets;.  fixdhas  bulls,  wild  boars;  cocksy  £(tt4) 
animals  of  the  like  nature:  In  the  lame  manner^,  it  ia- 
probable  that  men  alfo,  when  they  firftget  together,  like 
a  herd,  arc  governed  by  thole  of  the  greateff  ftrength  and' 
courage ;  the  meafure  of  whofe  power  is  ftrength,  and  their 
government,  monarchy.  When  the  individu^s,  thus^  af^' 
fembled,  by  living  together,  become,,  thmugh  time^  habi^ 
tuated  to  one,  another,  then. is  die  foundation  laid  of  kingly- 
government;  and  then  do  mankind  receive  the  firft  tincture, 
of  honor  and  juftice,  and  of  their  oppofites:  The  notions^ 
of  which  archrft  formed  in  the  following- manner. 

Every,  onei  having  a  natural  impulfe  to  copulations ,  the 
confequence  of  which  is  procreation,    when  a  chikiv  who^. 

of  the  notions  of  hmor  and  jit/^ce,  tv  which  v«k)t  meets  witH,  andthe  con- 
xaAk  x«»d'ix«uv,  which  immediately  pre-  tempt,  v^ith  which  a  contrary^  beha-^ 
cedes  it,  and  not  to  That  of  com-  viouf  is  treated,  create  in  the  minds' 
monwealths,  and  civil  fociettcs :  For,  of  men.  the  notions  of.hotur  and.  difi- 
after  be  has  fet  forth  the  undutifulnefs  Aowr,  and  of  the  difference  between 
of  children  to  their  parents,  and  the  them.    So  that,  I- believe^,  the.  reader 
irigratitude  of  the  obliged  to  their,  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  paflTage 
bcnefaftors,  he  makes  the  indignation  i»  not  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
arifing  in  the  breads  of  thofe,  who  are  commonwealths,,  and  civil  focieties,. 
witne0'ds  to  the  inftances  he  gives  of  as  the  French  tranflacor  has. rendered 
both,  to  produce  the  firft  impreflion..  it,  but  to  That  of  the  notions  of  A^aor 
of  the  power  of  duty,  which,  he  fays-,.  oaA  juftice-,  andthat  ruech  plainly  re- 
is. the  begianing,  and  end  o{  juftice.  lates  to  what  follows,,  and.  not  to  what: 
He  gaes  on  to  Ihew  thacthe  apglaufe  precedes. 
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TUToig  ifx6t§ow'  S)nXov  uf  ^vo'et^e^nv  kdu  n^o^KOTflttv  uMi  rag 
iVovloLg  Kou  (rvvi^ovTOLg  mv  ytFivtifjLmy  &t  rm  yivvYKTAVTm  im- 

flihiUtVy  KOU  KAKOnaS-HOLV  T^m  TOL  T€KVA  KM  TW  THTddV  S^i^A- 
TF&aH  KOU  Tf O^V.    TH  yA^  yiVVg  TUV  AV&^CdTFaV  TAVTn  ^lA(Pi- 

^oyl^TUV  aT^av  IjucdVi  n  fjLoyoig  avtoi;  fjun^i  yuKouhofKTfjm' 

(pAHpOV  ok  UK  itKOg  WA^AT^iX^lV.  AVTUg  TfiV  W^Oil^flfjLiVtlV  i'lA" 

^ofAV,  KOt^Amq  iTTi  rm  AKhmv  (am'  aAA  im(ryifiAina&ai 
T«  ymfjLevov,  kou  S)j(rAp^u(T^ai  Totg  yrapsci*  Tr^oo^o^fievag  to 
(li^ov,  KOU  (jv?J\.oyiljifjLiyiigi  on  to  TtA^An'^nfriov  iKA^oig  av- 

Tav  OT^IxVf D<r«.        Ka*  fJinV  OTAH  TTH  TTA^ilV  iT€§(^  VTTO  B-Oili^ii 

rvx^v  iTiKii^i Ag  n  (iotfi^aAg  &f  Totg  hmi^^  fin  vejun  Ta  tra- 

UWfTl  X^^h    (0<hA  7rOT€  KOU  (^AATtI^IV  «/^a^  TUTOV*    ^AH^OV 

ag  fiKog  tw  rowrw  dvo-ct^ gf €<o"dflM  kou  tt^os-kottIuv  TUg  uJ'oJAg, 

SVVATAiAxliinAg  fJLiy  TW  TTihAg,  AVA(Pi^oyTAg  cT'  iW  AVTUg  TO 
TTA^ATTT^JnO'lOV*    ^'^  i^  m  VTtoyiBiTAi    Tig     iVVOiA  TtA^     iKA?(i 

TD?  r»  KA^monog  S'vvAfJLwg  kou  S^iCd^ia*  om^  i<^iv  a^X^  ^^ 

T6>J^  S^UCAlOOVm* 

.  OfjLomg  TAy^Vf  OTAV  Af/jum  fjuif  Tig  tt^o  TTAncdf  it  To:g 
^iivoig,  v(ptgyiTAi  cTg  kcR  fim  TAg  sTfKpo^Ag  Tm  AMijULalATOiv 
(fidav  ('°^   iiKog  fi€v  Tov  ToiHTovvTro  Tn  7rhri^kig€m(rnfjLA(riAg 

(9)  E|  myvvoyiftt^  rif  moia  wcc(  ««-  not  followed  this  fenfe  in  his  tranfla- 

f4fTti<TisxaitiKevrotiiw»i*tutKcudtutteiJ]  tion }    I  have  altered   it  to  S^tufjiax 

Cafaubon's    edition    of    Polybius,  which    is    more    agreeable  both    to 

which  is  by  much  the  be(t,  has  d«»e>i«^t  the  fenfe,   and  to  the  conftrudlion, 

which  I  imagine  to  be  a  fault  in   the  fince  nm»  ti;  ^fu^mt  is  fcar.ce  intel- 

impreffion,  particularly,  fincc  he  has  ligiblc. 

TvfxAVHV 
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by  the  care  of  his  parents,  has  attained  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion,  makes  no  grateful  return,  nor  yields  any  afllftance, 
to  thofe,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavours  to  abufe  them  by  his  words,  or  anions, 
it  is  plain  th^t  thofe,  who  are  witneflesof  it,  and  know  the 
pains  and  hardlhips  their  parents  underwent  in  taking  care 
of,  and  bringing  up,  their  children,  muft  be  difpleafed,  and 
ofFended  at  this  behaviour :  For,  as  there  is  this  difference 
between  mankind,  and  other  animals,  that  the  former  are 
indued  with  underftanding  and  reafbn,  it  is  plain,  they 
will  not  negled  the  ufe  of  thefe  faculties,  by  which  they  are  fo 
much  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  animals,  but  obferve  what 
pafies  upon  this  occadon,  and  be  diipleaied  with  it;  parti- 
cularly, when  they  look  forward,  and  coniider  that  the  like 
misfortune  may  happen  to  each  of  them.  Again,  when 
any  one,  who  has  been  afHfted,  and  relieved  by  another  iii 
diftrefs,  inftead  of  being  grateful,  endeavours  to  injure  his 
behefador,  it  is  manifefl  that  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  fuch  a  proceeding,  mufl  be  dilgufted,  and  ofiended 
at  it,  not  only  becaufe  they  compafHonate  the  fufferings  of 
their  neighbour,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  themfelves  expcift  to 
meet  with  the  like  treatment:  From  whence  fome  notion, 
andconfiderationof  the  power  of  duty  is  introduced  into  every 
man's  mind ;  which  is  the  beginning,  and  end  of  juftiee. 

In  like  manner,  when  any  one  runs  the  hazard  of  his 
life  in  the  defence  of  the  community,  refifts,  and  withftands 
the  moft  violent  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  it  may  be  expelled 
that  fuch  a  one  will  meet  with  the  acclamations  of  the 

( I  o)  Ew®'  i*t*  It*  -aDim  tisra  w  »^-  tion  of  every  thing  that  follows.   PouT' 

6g<  tin9r,fteifft»t  Tu/)^«)f«iit  f  j>oixiif  xai  ir^o-  fuoi  au  coittraire  dontit-t-on  taut  ^ap. 

f«7ix)f{.]  The  French  tranflator  has  left  plattdijements  ieelui  qui  &c.  are  his 

out  the  moft  material  part  of  this  fen-  words ',  whereas  Polybius  fays,  that 

tence,    which  fcrvcs  as  the  founda-  fuperiorftrength  and  valor  are  the  qua- 

VoL.  I.  F  f  f  people, 
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B-M§ietv  Tra^et  Totg  7ro7<Aoig  ai^^a  km  xoAa,  km  tw  T^mw^og 

CCKhVlKOL  S'tOLapQ^CK.    KCU  TO  fJLlV  f^hH  KM  (JUfJU/KTiCAg  TVyXAHUy 

iioLTo  avfJL'^i^Qi'  Toh  ^vfng.  oTttviVok  o  w^oi^'ag  km  r»i»  ftg/Ij-- 
Tjjv  ^vafjuv  ix^^>  ^-*  crvvima^n  roig  Tr^oei^fZfuoig  koltol  tcl^ 
rm  TfoKKmhoLhi^ut,  km  ^o^Totg  vnoroL'PiOfJLivoii  S'lcLVifJu/fn- 
xogmcu  THKAT  a^ioLvbca^^oig'  nKinrnv  f^avMioTig,  tw/s 
yvufjLn  TO  Tfhuov  ivS'oKovvligi  VTrolaTiofiCU  km  G-vos-a>!!j^(ri  tw  ct^^ 
avfiSi  KCLV  ciKag  n  yn^catog'  ofio&vfjLoL^ov  eTrafivvovlig  km  ^utfavi,  . 
^ofjtim  TT^og  raf  im^\iAivovT(tg  avTH  t«  S'vvct<?-itcc  km  (hi  red 
TotHTa  T§07r<a  /SactAguf  €k  fiovct^x^  Kctv^ctiH  yivofiiv^' 
ixAf  a§^  T>i  ^vfM  KM  Tns  i^(^  fiileOiOL^n  Tnv  nyifiovicu 
9  TKoytfTfio^.  Avrn  kolT^  km  ^ikmh  it^mn  tta^*  av^^w^oig 
KcSa  ^wriv  motet  km  Tm  ivctylim  Turotg*  avrn  (^aa-tAiiag 
a7\.TSmg  ap;^  km  yeyicig.  «  yci§  (jlovov  cwTag,  a?^7^  km 
rug  iKTurm  im  nohv  SioL^vT^Tiacrt  Tug  ol§x^^'  ^i^reKr- 

fliVOti    TW    6K  TOIHTUV    yiyOVOTCtg)    KOt  T^CL^iVTCtg  V7I0   TOia- 

Toig,  rt^7rA>i(r»6)?  t^nv  km  Tctg  w^ocu^wrm*  Eout  cTg  ttoti 
Toig  iKyovoig  i^v(rct^i<^n(r^<rh  ttoiovvIm  fii^a.  tsluta  rnf  cup&nv 
'7UV  oL§x<^{}(idv  xeii  ^a.(TiM(t)V».  hk  sn  kolIol  TOLg  (roiinoLliKag 
xou  ^vjLLiKCLg  -^vufjiftg'.  ce^vAct  km  koHcl  Tctg  Tng  yvaimfig, 
Kou  ta  'Koyi(T(X>i  <^idL<po^oLg'  t«^  tiM(pQTig  i7r  ewTCtv  t6>v 
i^yav  Tng  g|  a^^JJoiv  rs^AAa^n?. 

lities,  that  firft  ingage  the  people  to  perly  expreflcd  by  the  word  v^o^nrnvy 
chufc  the  pcifon,  who  is  poirefled  of  and  ought  to  have  been  prcfcrved  in 
them,  for  \.\it\t  commander :  This  is  pro-    the  tranflation. 

To 
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people,  teftifying  their  good  will  to,  and  defire  to  be  go- 
verned by,  him;  while  the  man,  who  afts  in  a  contrary 
manner,  will  be  cenfured,  and  difliked :  From  whence, 
again,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  fome  confideration  of 
honor  and  diflionor,'  and  of  \he  difierence*  between  them, 
will  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  that  the 
former  will  be  admired  and  imitated,  through  the  advantage 
that  flows  from  it,  and.  the  latter  avoided.  When  therefore, 
dieperfon,  who  has  the  command  over  the  reft,  and  is 
indued  with  fuperior  ftrength,  in  his  harangues  to  the . 
people,  for  ever  countenances  the  men  I  have  mentioned, 
and  has  created  in  his  fubje<^  an  opinion,  that  he  conflantly 
treats  every  one  according  to  his  merit ;  they  are  iio  longer 
afraid  of  violence,  but  rather  willingly  fubmit  to  him,  and 
unite  in  fupporting  his  government,  even  though  he  is  far 
advanced  in  years,  unanimoufly  defending,  and  maintaining 
him  againft  all  thde,  who  endeavour  to  fup^aAt  him  in  the 
pommand.  By  this  means,  a  monarch  inf^nj^bly  bficamet  a 
king,  that  is,  when  the  power  is  transferred  from  courage 
and  ftrength,  to  reafon :  This  is  the  firft  natural  notion  of 
lionor  and  juftice  among  men,  and  of  their  contraries ;  and 
this  the  beginning,  and  origin  of  true  kingly  government? 
For  the  people  preferve  the  cmmnand  not  cMily  to  them, 
but  to  their defcendants.  long  after  them;  being  perfuaded 
that  thofe,  who  have  received  their  birth,  and  educatbn^ 
from  fuch  men,  will  refemble  them  alfo  in  their  principles. 
But,  if,  at  any  time,  they  are  diflatisfied  with  their  defcen- 
dants, they  then  chufe  magiftrates  and  kings,  with  regard 
only,  to  fuperior  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  not  to  bodily  Arength 
and  courage ;  liaving,  by  experience  been  convinced  of  the 
diflference  between  them. 

F  f  f  2  Formerly, 


(  404  ) 
To  fnf  an  TTfitActtdii  iHyn^^uTKov  ram  l^nT^eu^  oi  Ktt' 
3-gfe  flWrt^,  xot  Ty;i(;oi/rg?  rw  ^aa-iet^  tcwtik*  TOTrag  n  S'ttt- 
(p€^ovlag  oxv^afJLiVoh  xcu  TivxiC^yrHy  kou  x^^"*  xolctxlffl- 
jwsvw  TO  ftgy  TW  cta-(pct^6tctg  ^^^eteif*  to  ^e  th?  JV)t%]/A«a? 
Twy  €7[iln^eim  Toig  vTroTilayfjuvoK*  dfjui  h  vift  toujtol  cam- 
^at^otltg  uloi  n(rav  waotk  Jia^o^^ag  kou  (p^ovwt  i'la.  to  fjuili 
TTseA  fnv  i(r^nTci  fityoT^g  yroiaff^cu  tols  a^T^ayagy  fims 
%%tf-  tuv  l^^acriv  xcu  Tpoa-tv*  aTOict  aS^irT^iwi  tx^v  mv 
^loleiwi  TOK  aMoi^,  ofMn  noiUfjLtvoi  rotg  woTO^oig  ah  Tr\i 
iicuTOLV*  SJTH  /  {X  /ifl/b;^  xcu  xctTot,  ying  rag  a^ajg 
(ti^^f^jtfi^avovligi  hotfjut  /juv  etxov  »<^  to.  yr^og  mv  our- 
(pahetoufi  iTWfict  ^s  xm  7rA»6»  T6>y  ixoLWif  to.  ir^og  T»y 
<nfo(p»iy'  rem  ^  reug  ari^jjuoug  iTro/uLiVot  ^ct  tdv  TPi^iao-utVy 
t^d^wg  fuv  t^ag  wrthoiCop  ^hv  ix^v  Tovg  nyovfjtevovg 
Tm  v7rilaT}ofi€iftiif,  ^"^  £|a^A»;  h  xcu  Toix<Aa;  rac  <s^ 
TW  Tfocpw  aTToT^ojucretg  xcu  a^(rxA)ctgy  avavii^pnTovg  cTg  xcu 
a^  rm  fin  Tr^o^nxovrm  rag  tuv  k<p^oha-im  ;^f»ct;  xcu 
<jvvii<rutg"  i(p'  oh  fiiv  ^6ont  yivofum  xcu  Tf^oa-xoTrng,  t^ 
oig  h  fjua-ag  ixxcuofitvn,  xcu  ^va-fAivixng  o^yiKt  tyiviro  fitu 
ix  Titg  ^aa-ih€iag  rv^mg'  et^X'^  J^g  xetTOLTwa-iag  tyitvctTOt 
^cu  Gv^acrig  em^i^g  roig  nynfi&oig'  rtn  ax  gx  rm  ;^«e«ffi)y, 
oAX'  gx  Tttn  yivvcuoTetTUV  xcu  fiiytO^o'^x^'^^'^^^^  ^^' 
/g  ^a^pot?\£^ToLT6iv  ax^^m  avviCcuti  yttia-^cw  ha  to  tu? 
TomTHi  m^ct  J'vvoLa^M  (pi^nv  raug  rm  i(pifaTtiv  v^^g,  th 

(")  E^oAAnf  it  KM  ««uuA«f  rat  vieA    Pbu  pompaifment  fervi  que  fts  J^etSy 
«i*  iC(f«'  Mr«A«iwMf  Mu  ir«i{MMv«f]    iays  the  French  tranflacor}  which,  in 


(  405  ) 
Formerly,  therefore,  thofe,  who  were  once  chofen  kings, 
and  invefted  with  this  dignity,  grew  old  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it :  In  the  mean  time,  they  fortified  advantageous  pofts, 
furrounding  them  with  walls,  and  poflefled  themfelves  of  a 
territory;  by  the" former, ' they  confulted  the  fecurity  of 
their  fubjeds ;  and,  by  the  latter,  they  fupplied  them  with 
plenty  of  provifions.  While  they  employed  themfelves  iq 
this  manner,  they  continued  blameleis  and  unenvied,  be- 
caufe  they  differed  very  little  either  in  their  clothes,  their 
table,  or  their  manner  of  living,  from  the  reft  of  the  people, 
with  whom  they  pafled  their  lives :  But  afterwards,  their 
pofterity  fucceeding  to  the  government  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, and  finding  every  thing  provided  for  them,  that 
was  neceflary  for  their  fecurity,  and  more  than  was  ne- 
cefEry  for  their  fupport ;  they  were  led  by  fuperfluity  to 
indulge  their  appetites,  and  to  imagine  that  it  became  princes 
to  appear  in  a  different  drefs  fi-om  their  fubjeds,  to  eat  in  a 
different,  and  more  luxurious  manner,  with  greater  variety, 
and  preparation,  and  to  enjoy,  without  contradiction,  even 
the  forbidden  pleaflires  of  love ;  the  firft  of  which,  pro- 
duced envy  and  diflike,  and  the  other,  hatred  and  refent- 
xnent;  by  which  means,  kingly  government  degenerated 
into  tyranny ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  foundation  was  laid, 
and  a  confpiracy  formed  for  the  deflrudtioa  of  thofe  who 
exercifed  it :  The  accomplices  of  which,  were  not  men  of 
inferior  rank,  bjit  perfbns  of  the  moft  generous,  the  moft 
exalted,  and  alfo  the  moft  enterprifing  fpirit;  becaufe  fuch 
men  can  leaft  bear  the  infolence  of  thofe  in  power..    The 

my  opinion,  is  much  too  general  an    rietj  both  of  the  meats,  and.drefliDg.. 
cxpreifion,  fincc  it  leaves-  out  the  va^ 

people^ 


(406) 

rrynfjiivoih  ^ict  tcw  Tr^o^fyifJLivoLf  cuna,?*  to  fnv  rnf  p>ct<ri- 

To  J?  yof  xaraAwo-flto"*  tus  fiova^x^gt  oiovaxo^tJi^  ^'^^  w 
X^^^  aTToMovm  oi  ttoAAoj,,  TUTOig  ix^t^'^ro  TrpofaTfw?,  it«e< 
TUToig  iTTiT^iTfov  (S^t  (tC^ohi^  c\  h,  TO  fjLfV  %^mov  Cl<r/ili1ll- 
l^ovTi?  r»v  imT§o7rw>^  H^m  Tr^ov^yKUT^ov  iTfomno  th  Kvn 
rujuepg^oyroC)  xeu  wni'ifjLovauig  not  cpvA^xnxii^  imfoi  X^^ 
^om?i  ytou  T8f  xfltT*  ^sT^av,  x«i  roe  xoi^a  t8  ^^»d«^.  org  JV, 

S^idh^OUVTO  TTOMV  T^cuhs  rt^  TTrtTgJtfl'.TlX'  fltt/TTjy  t^vtridiv  ^'*^, 
^TTSi^Oi  fUV  OVTli  X(LKO)V,    CCTTei^Qt  h  KCfL^oX'd   7ro7\iTimg    KTOV/h 

na.Ti^ii>¥  i^^iTieug,  km  t|M>'».'^.'  Qf|tii)ffavrg(  o<  ^  em 
nhSQH^ioLV  KM  ^ihoL^yvejtoiv  ciSiKoVi  01  cT*  cm  jtig^Af  x«i  roef 
d/jLi^  TiXAfTM?  ctTTTuifaf  €y6);:^<ctr  oicf'  6m  tag  Tm  ywcu- 
my  v?f«tf  KM  7(M^m  p-fTraycte'  fjLiT^^^pLV  i^v  tw  «g^fo- 

('»}  To   St  Tuf  ««€/(rJo)e4f7i«f' AT©rE  and  "Eumaeus,  where' the  ktcer  fays, 

«f ^i)»  f A((,uC«>H  x<x«  y^Miri*.]  Ek>th  the  //« 76  co«/<i/  /  exft^  to  Uve  m  reputathit 

i^atia  and  Fren<;bxranfla«ars  have?  very  amMg  meu^  or  impk}r^  tb^  q/^ante  of 

properly  avqided  an  abfurdity,  which  Jufiter  with  art^  corifidence,  iff .  having 

the  rendering  «u9-«  in  the  comfrton  ac-  irvught yoiit»  my  bMfei  and trtatedyou 

Cfpcrtioa  of  tlvi  i«»5d  .osuft  otcnffdiiiy  in.$  ko^t-^U  nMnper,  J-fi^uUt  aSiKt 

have  .led  tljCTO  intp  J"  though   I  wifh  %)\a.%^  put  youto  diAtb? 

they  liad  given  it  the  feiife,  in  which  H«»,  KVai  j«j  x«  ;uci  fCxXfuj  »',  •fi'*')?  re, 

PoLVBius  has  taken  it  updn*  tiiit'OCr  E»i,s»*«v4fkfli5j*fji4ay"i(v7««,!««4/n»7rr«»7#» 

cafion,  v/hich  is,  thereupon^  after  that^  0,'(r'fT«  tf  )iAi(rii)»«j,«retf,  k«<  ?«»)«  Jwx*, 

or  fomething  to  th  xt  efTeiS^.     There  is  AT0I2   SuShvxiim,  (pi\o¥  i*  ccto  Bvf*6* 

a  paflige  iiv  Homer,  ih  which  t^t  '  'iA**,**!!!,  '■       ;    ' 

word  can  be  ufed  in  no  other  fenfe:  ft^i^p^  iitwt3nisL^i*S.$nii«Khi'»if!*v» 
h  is  in  the  dialogue  •between  UlyflTcs,  Odyff.  s.  vcr.402. 

K^TiaHi 


(  4<57  ) 
people,  therefone,  kaviog  tfaele  to  lead  .  them^  aixd> 
for  the  reafofts  before  mentioned,  uniting,  ngainjfl 
tlieir  rulers,  kingly  government,  and  monarchj  were 
extirpated,  and  ariftocracy  thereupon  began  to  be  efta- 
blifhed.  •  .       ■■■■■■: 

Fof  the  people,  as  an  iftimedi^ite  acknowledgemmt  to 
thofe  who  had  de^rc^ed  monarchy,  chofe  theie  leaders  for. 
their  governors,  and  left  all  their  concerns  to  them..  Thefe, 
at  firft,  chearfully  accepting  the  truflj  preferred  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  to  all  other  confideratioris,  and  admi- 
niftred  all  affairs,  both  public  and-  private,  With  CAtie  and 
Vigilance:  But  here  agahi,  the  fonsof  thde^  having  fuc- 
fmied  their  parents  in  the  fame  pov^er,  they,  being  unac- 
quainted with  evils,  abfolute  ftrangers  to  civil  equajity  and 
liberty,  and  educated,  From  their  infancy,  in  the  fplendor 
of  the  power,  and  dignities  of  their  parents,  and  fome  of 
them,  giving  themfelvcs  up  to  avarice,  and 'the  dcfire  of 
unjufl  gain,  others,  to  drunkenn^fs,  and  intemperate  en- 
tertainments, and  others,  to  the  abufe  of  women,  and  ra- 
vifhment  of  boys,  by  this  behaviour,   changed  the  arifto- 

C>3)  Otnu  ;^«e>(v  *»  X*'i'f  ctmitMtf  «i  means  the  evils,  which  the  peo{)^e  had 

iroAAci.]    The  French  tranflator  has  fuficred  under  theic  tyrants,  and  with 

faid,  Le  peuple,  fenjible  au  bienfait  de  which  thefe  fucceflbrs  of  their  deli- 

ceux  qui  favoient  delivrS  dts  tuomrqutSy  verers  were  unacquainted.    This  he 

miet  ces  gettertux  citoiem  a  fa  tite  Gf  fe  afterwards  explains,  when,  fpeaking 

foumit  a  leur  conduite.    So  that,  he  has  of  the  infancy  of  democracy,  he  fays 

left  out  «»*«i{of,  which  ^vcs  great  that,  Hfbik  arrjfM'e  livingy  who  felt /be 

beauty  to  this  paflage,  and  which  Ca-  power  and  domination  of  the  /<?w, '  they 

faubon  has  very  properly  rendered  by  i  acqmefce  under  the  prefent  eiiablifhtnent. 

veffigio,  f*Q^  f***  it"  fT(  fftt^itfleu  nvts  .i»»  xVf^o- 

('4-)  AvWifM  fM9  tiltt  Muun.^  Gens  peu  jfffitiuuiu*»ftttKntt^*uhti9ormtvrhich 
ntcSutnnuz  «u  travail  is,  furely,  not  is  the  fame  thing  he  fays  here,  only  in 
thefenft^.of  this  paflkge}  Folybivs    more  words.  ; 

.      ,      .  cracy 


(4o8.) 
%^TMV  u(  o7<iyi§x^av'  ta'^v  h  KcLnaiteucia-dv  if  rw 
nM^i^i  TfdT^iV  Tct  a§^7F7\n(r(0L  Toif  afi  pnS-eio-u  ito  km 
rt^7r?^<rwy  avViCeuH  to  Tg^(^  ouulm  yiHo^cu  tw  KoLJct- 
5"f  o0»f  Toti  irm  ms  Tv^cmyag  (xrvxyifjuta-iv.  inn^av  ya§  m 
avvdt(t<rafjLi}iog  tov   (pkvov  km   to    fjutr^  kat    ouoTaVy  to 

TTO^  TO<f  TTOTilTMS  VTt<l^')(Oiy  KetTT&TCt .  ^^appJJCTW  "hiyttt  }} 
TT^ATlitV  n  KATA  TCdV  W^OfftfTWI',    TTAI   WotflOV  KM    (TVVi^OII 

7\AjuJloAm  TO  ^Awd(^'  T^oiTfov,  «^  fxiv  ^oviV(ravTig,  sV  h 
(pvfA^tvcranid  .  .  .  »rg  f^AtnhiA  tt^oi^a^m  ToXfjLaa-tv  tu 
MiOT€i  Tny  ray  n^oTi^m  A^ixutt*  ^rs  TrT^eiociy  iniT^iwm 
TA  KOiyA  ^-appVOT  VAj^A  TtO^Ai  avToig  uo^;  tw  tt^ots^ov 
uyyotAf  ^'*^  fJLovm  ^g  o"4><«  KATOiKeiwofjLmi  i'hnihg  axg- 
^18  vns  sv  avTM^,  mi  TouuTY\y  KATA(pi§ovTM'  KM  rnv  fiey 
vrohiTeutu  «$  o^^iyAfx^'^  ^fioK^TiAv  eTrouvrAV,  Tnv  <fg  tuv 
Koivedv  TT^oyoiAV  KM  m^-iv  w  ^(pAi  ouuTHi  AyihoL^oy. 

Km  i^x^i   fiiv  AV  €Ti  va^oiyjM  Tivif  Tm  vTre^o^g  km 
^vvA^-eutg  TTft^y  n>^(poT6cy,  A(rfjLm[cvTig  tm  TTApovoTi  kolIa- 

5fltO-«,    TFi§t  tA«5*«  TTOmfTM  TtlV  KTIftyo^lAVi    KCU  TVW  TTAppnJtAV, 

oTAy  S"' imyiVGiyTAi  veot,  km  ttmo-i  ttm^uv   7rA?^v  «  cftj/tto- 

K^TtA  <a^^od>»,    TOT    UK  iTl    hA  TO  ffVytiiS  iV  fHyolhid  Tl- 

^ifJLim  TO  Ttii  KTviyo^tAg  KM  7rapp«(r*af,  ^»jr8o-<  ttMov  i^ay 
Tm  ^oA?vfi)i''  fJLA'hi'^A  /  iig  TUT    tfjLmTfliitnv   o\  TAig  aa-iAif 

(*5)  M«yirf  'c  d-^iri  xetret\€i7roiJi%vti^  rA-  culty  bf  rendering   axt^tn   properljf, 

^tiof  «ftf^i»  Ti;f  fv  tfVTOK.]  Jl  ne  rejioii  prevailed  upon  the  French  tranflator 

done  plus  au  peupk  d* autre  efperance  que  to  leave  it  out ;  though  he  n>uft  have 

dans  lui'tncme.     I  imagine,  the  dilH-  been  fenfible  that  the  cnerg/  of  the 


(  409  ) 
cracy  intx>  an  oligarcliyi  and  foon  infpired  the  people  with 
the  fame  paflions  they  were  before  poflefled  with;  by  which 
means,  their  cataftrophe  became  the  fame  with  That  of  the 
tyrants  :  For,  if  any  perfon,  obferving  the  general  envy  and 
hatred,  which  thefe  rulers  have  incurred,  has  the  courage  to 
fey,  or  do  any  thing  againft  them,  he  finds  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  ready  to  ailift  him :  Thereupon,  they  put  fome 
of  them  to  death,  and  banifh  others  ;  but  dare  not,  after 
that,  appoiat  a  king  to  govern  them,  being  ftill  afraid  of 
the  injuftice  of  the  firft  ;  neither  dare  they  intruft  the  go- 
vernment with  any  number  of  men,  having  ftill  before  their 
eyes  the  errors,  which  thefe  had  before  committed ;  So  that, 
having  no  hope  unallayed,  but  in  themfelves,  thqy  lay  hdi4 
on  that ;  and,  by  converting  the  government  from  an  oli- 
garchy to  a  democracy,  take  upon  themlelves  the  care,  and 
charge  of  the  public  afFairs. 

Ajnd,  as  long  as  any  are  living,  who  felt  the  power,  and 
domination  of  the  few,  they  acquiefce  under  the  prefent 
eftablifliment,  and  look  upoi^  equality,  and  liberty  as  the 
greateft  of  bleflings.  But,  when  a  new  race  of  men  grows 
up,  and  the  democracy  falls  into  the.  hands  of  their  chiU 
drens  chitdrtn,  thefe,  no  longer  regarding  equality  and  li- 
berty, from  being  accuftomed  to  them,  aim  at  a  greater 
ihare  of  power  than  the  reft,  particularly .  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fortunes ;  who,  grown  now  ambitious,  and,  being 

vhole  iehtence  turns  upon  the  force  intruded  with  the  government,  were 

of  that  word,  which  will  plainly  ap-  equally  afraid  of  both ;  fo  that,  they 

pear  upon  confidering  the  context  i  had  no  hope  that  was  not  tnixiJ  with 

PoLYBics  fa^s  that  the  people,  having  very  juft  apprehenfions,  but  in  them- 

been  abufed  both  by  their  kings  and  felves. 
the  few,  whom  th^  had  fucccflively 

Vol.  I.  '  Ggg  unable 


(  410  ) 

m^X^^^^'  ^a*Toi'  oTctv  o^fina-ua-vf  tm  to  ^iha^ut^  ^^^^  xou 
fvii  i^/vavlcti  i"*  aukm  kou  S'ta.  tik  i^iat  ot^i^n?  rvfxa.mii  rnfmy 
ii(t(p^n§ii(rt  Tctg  ao-iotf ,  hMaZ(iv\i^  km  XvfiMVofjL&oi  tol  Tt7\yfin 

KoScL  TTdvlct.  T^OTTOV,  i^  m  OTOLV  OLTFa^  a'a^O^OXHg  KOU  ^apo^A' 

ym  KOLTO.a-KiVAO'dia'i  THg  7roAA«?,  i'lct  Titi»  ct<p^0HL  J'o^o(pa' 
•yicLV,  TOT  n^n  VAhiv  to  fjLiv  rng  hyLOK^ctTias  KurcthviTou, 
fjLt^i^cLTeu  cT'  €ig  l^iav  km  x^i^oK^cSiOLV  VI  ^fioK^oLTUi,  crvvn^ia-- 
fisvov  ya^  to  TthtA^^  nr^tnv  to.  (p<hoT^iai  km  rag  iXm^ag 
t;)(uy  TH  ^m  im  Toig  rm  m'hctgi  otav  7^a<on  tf^o^clthiv  ^ifa- 

^O^^OVA  KM  TOhfM^OVy    iKX^UOfJUVQV  ^i   (Ttce  TTiVMV  TUV   &>  T» 

fro7\iT€iot  TtfJLiar  tots  ^  p^fi^oxfctnctv  a^oreXfi,   km  ron 
ipiVA^^oi^ofiiiov  TTom  (T^AyAg,  ^vyagt  yng  AVAS'aG-fjusi*  lag 
av  A7roT6^n§Mfiiyo¥  ttaMv  iv^  haffww  kxu  fiovoL^x^** 
AuTt^  7rq?\iliim  AyAKXiK7\.6d<ri$'  ^*7^  a^m  (^ua-eag  oaiwof4.\Ai  xad' 

it  jUild^CtT^U  KM  pLsk^d^Oh  KM'-TTAT^iV  W  AVTA  KATAVTCL  TA 

KATA  TAg  7To>\iTitAg^  TavTA  Tig  CTA^cag  skiyvmagi  xi^- 
mg-  fJii*  vroig  ^la^A^rmt'ou  Xiyoiv  t^g^  ra.  jjLiKXovT^  m^t 
TToT^mg'  TO.  h  jr»  xw  ap^no'ms  hutg-ot  itjv  >  wff  4^of«fs  h 
jra  fUTAgnr^fXh.  (rnAvitig  av :^iaa:^A^.hoi!oy{*^h  xf»^  o^yng t^ 
^dova  TToiaibuv^  7>jit  oA^AO-iV^     Kai  fjLf.t  'Tfi^i  '*yi  rng  Pw- 

(><)  Kctt  (Av  ifttwrm  i'  u<!xui  xm  rtit    tions  (not  excepting  Cafaubon^s)  join 

ken  the  liberty  t6  make  twg ■'altera^  accbrdiog  to  tbei^i,..the  -confttuaioiv 

tions   in  the  text  with  regard 'tc>  thii  will  run  mus,  o;.ofwt)ff«v7f(  t}r«T«ipiA4({- 

fentence ;  the  Brft  is  very  obvious,  all  }(,*'*>  '^<^*'f  i>«<pfinf«ff>  t«;  vn«;*  mean- 

the  editions  have  «vrM»,  for  which  i  in^  their  own  fortunes,  which  njiuft,. 

have  fubftituted  »vrm  :  The  fecond,  po  dou.ljt,  bi^  thef^e^  l^xaqn^t  be 

though  not  fo  obvious,  may,  poffibly,  Supported  by  this  conftrudion  -,  to  a- 

appear  as  well  founded.    AU  the  edl- ,  void  this  difficulty,  thercf<|re,,  I-chink. 
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unable  to  obtain  the  power  the^  aim  at,  by  themfelves,  and 
their  own  merit,  difllpate  their  wealth  in  alluring,  and  cor- 
rupting the  people  by  every  method :  And  when,  to  ferve 
tlieit  wild  ambition,  they  have  once  taught  them  to  receive 
bribes  and  entertainments,  from  that  moment  the  demo* 
icrsicy  is  at  an  end,  and  changes  to  force  and  violence.  For 
the  people,  being  accuftomed  to  live  at  the  expence  of  others, 
and  to  place  their  hopes  of  a  fupport  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
neighbours,  if  headed  by  a  man  of  a  great  and  enterprifing 
fpirit,  but  who,  through  his  poverty,  is  excluded  from  pub- 
lic offices,  will  then  have  recourfe  to  violence ;  and,  getting 
together,  will,  murder,  banifh,  and  divide  among  themfelves 
the  lands  of  their  adverfaries,  till  grown  wild  with  rage,  they 
again  find  a  mailer,  and  a  monarch. 

This  is  the  rotation  of  governments,  and  this  the  order 
•of  nature,  by  which  they  sure  changed,  transformed,  and  re* 
turn  to  the  fame  point.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  perfed:ly 
acquainted  with  thefe  things,  may,  poffibly,  be  miftaken  in 
point  of  time,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  future  flate  of  any 
government ;  but,  if  he  gives  his  opinion  without  paflion, 
or  envy,  he  will  feidom  miilake  in  the  degree  of  the  encreafe, 
or  corruption  of  each,  or  in  the  change  that  attends  them. 
This  coniideration,  above  all  others,  will  lead  us  to  the 

there  is  a  neceffity  of  foppofing  #fx«*  manner  of  rendering  an  cxprefllon  of 

to  be  underftood  j  to  which  Tjrrav  may  the  fame  import  has  been  already  ta- 

very  naturally  be  referred  ;  unlefs  the  ken  notice  of  in  the  5th  annotation  : 

reader  chufes  rather  to  read  tot*  in-  Upon  this  occafion,  I  fhall  only  fay 

ftead  of  Ttron.  that  neither  revolution^  nor  chaiigement 

<'7)  A«T<  (pw»«f  oixoK«[j(«<«,  xaffl'  VI  ju«-  exprcfies  the  fenfe  of  v«^«l>  ut  Mvra 

TKCocAAti  )tc4  fjuti(rl»l»t,  mu  tr«Ai»  t»f  «tf-  it«T«rr^,  which  impl  es  a  return  to  the 

ret  x»TtttTx  T«  x«1«  T«t*  iroA,ir(i«r.]  Thus  former  State^  fince  there  may  be  a  re- 

rendered  by   the  French  tranflator  ;  volution^  a  change^  without  fuch  a  rt- 

TeUt  ^fi  la  fi^oluHen  des  itatSi  ttl  eft  Htm. 

Fordre  JkivoHt  iequil  ta  tkititr»  cbangila  ('<)  Ktt^n  D»yrit  v  <t^o*i).}  All  the  ed(- 

•forme  As  ripuSti^tmk     This  -general  dons  htprt  ^a^ti  ofyns  i»<>dovtri  which  is 

G  g  g  2  knowledge 
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fioum  TToT^iTtiag  koIol  TCLVTnv  rnt  stti^cktiv  fjut>a?-'  av  iK^oifiif 
ng  yvaio-iv  kcu  tw?  crt)frt(rg&)f,  kou  TtiS  otu|«(rgft»?,  ^'^^  kou  mf 
axfinr  cfiomg  h  tcca  rng  ag  T^fjL7r(i?\iy  ttrofuvw  tK  Twav  yi^ 
TOL^oMg,  u  yct§  nvct  kou  iTs^av  TtoMructyi  ug  a^tag  uTrcb, 

KM   TUVTYiV    a-VfjL^OUHi    KcSoL  (pVClt  OLTT  ap>«?  i^^^^*  '""'  ^^^ 

^■aTLh  KOU  T*iv  av^nfTiVj  kolIa  cpy^v  5^«v  km  t^v  ug  tavolvJicl 
fiiloL^ohny.  (TKonuv  ^'  i90u  htt  im  (AiTct  tuvtol  fn^ofieum, 
Kvv  (T  im  ^^ax^  nomofju^u  fivrfjLnv  wVe^  Tng  At;)t«p>'»  lo- 

EKuvog  ya^  het^a  rm  Tr^on^fjumv  ovnotKrag  avctyKcum 
KM  ^wriKag  imTiXauLixoLy  km  (yv?\.Xayi(rcifiiv(^  on  ttolv  hS^ 
TnT^Tiutg  ATTT^at  km  kata  (jluxm  (rvn^HKo^g  ^vmpuh  im(r(pA- 

As;  yifvii Ah  <^M  TO  TAXid^i  M  TW  OiKSiAV  KM  (pvO'il  TiafiT^ 
fJLim    iKTf^KF&Al    KAKUtV.  ^***^  KA^Ati^  yAf  (Tl^^ta  fXiV  *(^, 

^vT^oig  h  ^§mig  km  rgpwcTbi'gf  ovfKpvetg  6i<rt  AW(U*<,  Jt  m  y.cp 
TTAiTAg  Tag  t^u^iv  S'uK^vfoifri  jSAa^rt?)  t/V  avtodv  (^ki^c^at 
rm  (rvyrtvojLLtvm'  tov  avtov  t^owov  km  rm  no?uTimv  (rvyfi.- 
velAt  kolIa  (pv<rii  iKArn  km  TTA^iTfe'.ou  Ttg  kakul'  ^a(rihsut  fnv 

farce  to  be  underftood  •,  for  which  great  (piendor,  both  before  it  had  ar- 

reafon,  I  have  ventured  to  read  •>  ^inu  rived  to  its  perfedion,  and  after  it  was 

inftead  of  a<p6»g^    Sans  prejugez,  fays  .  paft  it :  This  is  io  true  that  no  other 

the  French  tranflator,  which  is  a  tranf-  ilate  ever  attained  fo  great  power  as 

lation  of  neither.  the  Roman  contitponweaitb  was  pol^ 

('9)  Km  Tqf  «it(uit(.]  LafpUndtuTy  in  feiTcd  of  above  a  century  before-  it  was 

my  opinion,   does  not  exprefs  aicfii)»  in  its-  pcrfedion,  and  as  long  after  it 

fince  a  thing  may  be  inj|^/«m/(7r>  and  had   pafled   ic     So  that,  though  its 

not  in  it&perfeSicn  i  this  may,  I  think,  fpkndoTy  at  both  thofe  periods,  out- 

with  great  propriety,  be  faid  of  the  vecy  ihone  ihar  of  all  ether  ftates,  when  in 

comn)onwealth  our  author    is    here  their  meridian,  yet  itwas  far  outihone 

faking  of,  I  mean  That  of  the  Ro-  by  itfelf,  when  arrived  to  that  point, 

mans,  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  io  (*'')  K»A«vf£  >'«f  vih^  v**  '«h  {v^^ir 
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knowledge  not  only  of  the  eftablifliment,  the  encreafe,  and 
perfedion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  but  alfo  of  its  fu- 
ture return  to  its  former  ftate :  For,  as  the  original  inftitu- 
tion,  and  encreafe  of  this  commonwealth  is,  as  much  as  any 
other,  as  I  faid  before,  founded  on  nature,  fo  its  future  re- 
turn to  its  former  ftate  is  alfo  founded  on  nature.  This 
\yill  appear  from  the  following  difcourfe :  At  prefent,  we 
fhall  juft  take  notice  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  the  confi- 
deration  of  which  will  not  be  improper. to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofc. 

He,  therefore,  obferving  that  every  thing,  that  has  been 
(aid,  was  founded  on  neceffity ,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  con- 
cluded that  every  form  of  government  that  is  fimple,  and 
confifts  but  of  one  kind,  by  fbon  degenerating  into  that 
vice,  that  is  allied  to  it,  and  naturally  attends  it,  muft  be 
unftable:  For,  as  ruft  is  the  natural  bane  of  iroR,  and 
worms  of  wood,  by  which,  as  by  inbred  evils,  though  they 
efcape  all  foreign  mifchief^  tliey  are  fure  to  be  deftroyed ; 
fo,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  certain  vice  implanted  by  the 
hand  of  nature  in  every  form  of  government,  and  by  her 

/f  Srji^s^  xou  TifrJo¥t<  o'Vfx,(pvii9  eiffi  Au-  the  cfFcft  of  fomc,  OF  of  all  the  cor- 
/jt«i.  J  This  fine  thought  has  fufFered  rofive  acid  falts,  with  which  the  air  is- 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  French  impregnated,  and  which  are  perpetu- 
tranflator  \  he  feems  to  have  bsen  mif-  ally  floating  about  in  it,  together  with 
led  by  the  word  <rv/4(pvij^,  which  figni-  the  attenuated  particles,  that  are  con- 
fies  natural  or  allied  tOy  as  well  as  J<?r«  tinually  flying  oflf  from  all  other  bo- 
witb'y  and,  by  taking  it  in  the  Jaft  dies;  all  which  particles  form  a  chaos, 
fenfe,  has  made  Polybius  betray  an  wherein  I  am  perfuaded  every  produc- 
ignorance  rn  French,  which  I  am  per-  tion  of  nature  has  its  reprefentative. 
ftJaded  he  was  very  incapable  of  in  his  And,  as  for  worms,  they  are  no  more 
own  language  :  But,  before  I  go  any  barn  with  wood,  than  ruft  is  with  iron  v 
farther,  let  us  hear  what  he  fays ;  this  worms  make  ufe  indeed  of  wood  for 
it  is,  comme  la  RouilU  nait  avfc  lefer^  their  proteftion,  and,  poflibly,.  for  their 
6?  Us  vers  aroec  le  bois :  Now,  it  is  cer-  nourilhment ;  but,  if,  from  the  tough- 
tain  that  neither  ruft  is  born  with  iron,  nefs  of  its- parts  it  is  improper  for  the 
toor  worms  with  wood-,  the  firft  being  former,  as  the  heart. of  oak, , or  from 

ordained 
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oloV  TS  fM  a  TTCUITA   TO.   W^Oil^t^fJLiVOL   ffVV  X^^^V  TTOiei^Otl   TCt( 

ofjLH  avvYi^oilji  TCti  a^zlcig,  km  Tag  i^iOTrHctg  rasv  tt^t^mv  woht- 
T€VfjLalm'  ivA  frnhv  Av^oLVOfUvov  Ctts^  to  hov  ug  Tag  ovfi^V' 
ug  6Kl^i7rnlai  xxiKiag'  amtmujuimg  h  Tvig  kaf»  SwajULiCdg  vtt 
rtAA«A«y  (juni'AfjtM  iivii-i  fjjni''  im  noTw  mla^pewn  fut^iv  avTar 
ctAA'  <o-oppo7r8i'  KOI  ivfo^-alafifvov,  sm  tfo^v  ^tafULm  ^*'^  rnla 
Tov  Tng  avIiTrXotag  XoFov  an  to  TTo7\AT;.vfjLA'  rw  ftsy  ^aciXuag 
xahvofjiiVYig  V7f^n<pav€tv  S'la  tov  atto  th  J'ny.a  (po'oov,  <^e^ofiivng 

KOU  T8T«  fJL€§l^(^    I'xaMJf  iV  TW   TTOT^THCV   TH  h    h^i   1^A7\IV 
fJUl    S-appWT^  XATA(p^OV&V    T6iV  ^A(riXiCdVy    SlA  TOV  OLVO  TW 

yi^oyrm  (potoV  oi  kat  ticMftiv  A^i<^y^DV  Kimfitvoi  ttavIh  f- 

fJLi7O\.0y  Ait  TOd  ^IKOUC^  Tt^OiTVifJLllV    iAVTUg'  fflffi  TtiV  TUV  ihATln- 

fJLivm  fMi^ii'A  ^la  TO  Toig  i^Tiv  ifjifjuyuyt  Tavrttv  au  yat^ai 

fJLuCoiy   itCU  ^A^Qi^AV  T«    TOiV    y^OVTaV    TT^OfrxT^KTii  X.OU  pOTTM. 

TOiyA^av  «T6)  (Tv^fKTAiuLiv^'i  nKu^ov  dv  fifing  KTfJuv  ;^foyoi' 
hi(pv7\a^i  TCtg  AaKt^aifJLovioig  Tnv  ihw^mAv,      Eksi^^  fint 

its  bitter  tafte,  for  the  latter,  as  the  to  the  corroftve  falts,  with  which  it  a- 

cedar,  the  worm  feldom  attacks  it :  bounds,  and  it  will  be  no  more  efiedb- 

So  that,  wood  may  be,  and  frequently  ed  with  ruft,  than  gold,  on  which  thofis 

is  without  worms  %  they  are  confe-  falts  have  no  power.   As  our  language 

qucnrly  not  eifential  to,  nor  born  with,  has  no  word  to  exprefs  either  ^^urn  or 

it :  And,  that  ruft  is  not  more  eflen-  jt^r.iQHft  I  have  bten  obliged  to  com-   . 

tial  to  iron,  nor  bem  with  it,  appears  prehend  them  both  under  the  gene»d 

from  this ;  let  a  [uece  of  iron  be  kept  name  of  worms ;  if  the  reader  pleafei 

in  a  recipient  iiutccdOible  to  all  air,  and  to  turn  to  the  5th  chapter  of  tlie  5th 
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ordained  to  accompany  it :  The  vice  of  kingly  goyerriment 
is  mcMiarchy,  that  of  ariftocracy,  oligarchy  ;  and  of  demo- 
cracy, rage  and  violence ;  into  which  all  of  them,  in  procefs- 
c^  time,  muft  neceffiirily  degenerate,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned.     Thefe  inconveniences  were  forefeen  by  Lycur- 
gus ;  who,  to  avoid  them,  formed  his  government  not  of  a 
iimple  nature,  and  of  one  ibrt,  but  united  in  one  all  the 
advantages,  and  properties  of  the  beft  governments ;  to  the 
end  that  no  branch  of  it,  by  fwelling  beyond  its  due  bounds, 
might  degenerate  into  the  vice  which  is  congenial  to  it ;  and 
that,  while  each  of  them  were  mutually  afted  upon  by  op- 
pofite  powers,  no  one  part  might  incline  any  way,  or  out- 
weigh the  reft ;  but  that  the  commonwealth,  being  equally 
poifed  and  ballanced,  like  a  fliip  aded  upon  by  contrary 
powers,  might  long  remain  in  the  lame  fituation ;  while  the 
king  was  reftrained  from  excefs  by  the  fear  of  the  people, 
who  had  a  proper  fhare  in  the  commoowcalth  j  and,  on  the 
other  fide,  the  people  did  not  dare  to  difre^rd  tlie  king 
from  their  fear  of  the  fenate,   who,   being  all  eleded  for 
their  virtue,  would  always  incline  to  the  jufteft  fide ;  by 
which  means,  that  branch  which  happened  to  be  opprefled, 
this  inftitution  being  obferved,  became  always  fuperior,  and, 
by  the  accefiional  weight  of  the  fenate,  out-ballanced  the 
other.     Lycurgus,  therefore,  having  formed  his  common- 
wealth according  to  this  fyftem,  preferved  the  Lacedaemo- 

book  of  Theophraftus,  he  will  there  many  other  words  in  PoLTBius,aterfn 

Jfind  thcfe  iofefts  not  only  dtftinguifh-  6f  bis  own  coining,  or,  rather,  of  his 

ed,  but  dcfcribed.     I  am  afraid  conge-  own  compounding  :  The  Latin  and 

nita  pejies  in  Caiaubon  is  liable  to  the  French  tranflators  have  underftood  it 

iame  excq>tk>n.  of  a  Ihip  equally  afled  upon  by  con- 

C*?)K«r«  Tflv  T«f .  «vTisrA«i«K  ;\e>ov]    I  trary  winds,  which,  I  believe,  the  fea- 

do.  not.  remember  ever  to  have  met  men  will. not  allow  ever  to  happen  :  I, 

with  «mjrAei«  in  any  other  author-,  at  firft  thought  it' might fignlty  a  ftip 

pofliblyt  therefore,  it  may  be,    like  afted  upon  by  contrary  currents,which, 

nians 
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TujbLOUOl  h  TO  (JLii  TgA(^  TMJT9  TTeTTOlnvloU  Tm  iV  Tn  TTOL- 

w^affjLctTmy  6^  ewTw  a«  rm  tv  Touf  mpmTiiMi  imrvaa-ias 

CU^HfliHOl  TO  ^SATIOV*  iiTUg   tl7K&0V  iTTi  TOLVTO  flit  Al/X»^i«   Ti- 

Ail  cTg  Tov  afu^ov  mTr,v  a;^  m  tuv  Tra^ctMimfiimv  J^om- 
fjLoL^etv  Tag  y^acponagy  aAA'  ul  Tm  hefofjLSvaiv.  kcLv  /lliv  it 

TUTOig  Tl  Tutfl^OLtm  4  ivS^^  ,  tl^iVOU  S'lOTl  KCtKiltOL  o^AetTTilcu 
S^i    afvolCtV  iOLV  h  TTOLV  TO  hifofliVOV  oM^ig  ^,  Cl/IJ^^^fly,  c^o7< 

ncUnvcL  <zff^(rm7FaTou  koltu  k^ktiv,  hk  af*0MV, 

Hv  fjLiv  <h  ^*^'  T§ut  fJLi^n  tol  x^ctTHvlct  Trig  7ro?\iTiiAg,  dTn^ 

UnOL    W§OTi^O¥)    dTTtLvJA'  ^**^  HTO)  ^i  WOLfTOi  XOTCt  fl{p(^  tJdg 

KM  TT^inovlag  ovviTiTOxlo  Kcu  Jimeno  ha  THTWy  cki  fJinS^&Ki 

TTOT  OLV  ilTTilV  S'vvOLff^OU  ^i^OUUft  fJOih  TtdV  fe/^«^l«l',  TTOTi^* 
CL§t90K§a)tK0y  TO  TTOhiTiVfJLOL  ^'^^  aVfJLTrOLV,  «  hifJjOK^OL^lKOi^  m  (JLO- 
VOL^X'^KOV  KCU  TUT  ilKolug  till  TtCLfS'XWi,  OTi  fliV  ya§  iig  FIJI'   Twr 

though  poflible,  is  too  uncommon  to  particular  in  the  tranflation. 
ferve  fora  compariron }  I  would,  there-        (**)  fltdf  tx«(f«,  km  ar«(  vt^vxi  fv/u- 

fore,  fuppofe  the  fhip  to  be  rowed  a-  C«itii».]  This  is,  I  think,  rendered  tea 

gainft  the  wind,  or  tide,  or,  rather,  a-  generally  by  the   French  tranQator, 

gainft  both,  which  will  have  the  eSeft  prheyant  la  caufe  &  U  ttmps  de  certains 

here  intended  by  Polybius,  that  is^  to  ivenements. 

keep  it  in  the  fame  wonderful  fituation :         (>3)  Tm  lAtgn  r»  ng»ru*T»  tnt  woxt- 

However,  as  the  Greek  text  does  not  Tu«f.]  Les  trots  fortes  de  governments 

particularly  defcribe  the  contrary  pow-  dent /ay  parle  compofoient  la  repulflique 

ers,  by  the  force  of  which  the  (hip  is  Romainey  fays  the  French  tranflator, 

kept  in  the  fame  place,  I  have  not  who,  by  rendering  it  thus,  has  left  out 

thought  it  neceflary  to  enter  into  that  tm  *(aTgn»  rq;  wKHtiaty  which  is  the 

vTToSay 
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luans  in  liberty  longer  than  any  other  people  we  have  heard 
of,  ever  enjoyed  it :  So  that,  he,  by  forefeeing  from  a  cer- 
tain way  of  reafoning,  from  whence,  and,  by  what  means, 
every  thing  naturally  proceeds,  guarded  that  commonwealth 
againft  every  danger. 

The  Romans  have  arrived  at  the  fame  end  in  forming 
their  commonwealth,  not  indeed,  by  any  chain  of  reafoning, 
but  by  weighing  every  incident,  that  offered  itfelf  in  the 
many  ftruggles,  and  difficulties  they  were  ingaged  in,  and 
always  embracing  that  meafure,  which  was  moft  advantage- 
ous. By  this  means,  they  arrived  at  the  fame  end,  which 
Lycurgus  attained,  and  formed  the  mod  glorious  fyftem  of 
government  now  in  being. 

A  good  critic  ought  not  to  judge  of  a  writer  by  thofe 
things  he  omits,  but  by  thofe  he  relates ;  and,  if  he  difco- 
vers  any  untruth  in  the  latter,  conclude  that  the  former  were 
omitted  through  ignorance :  But,  if  every  thing  he  relates 
he  found  true,  let  him  grant  that  the  others  were  omitted 
through  choice,  not  ignorance. 

All  the  three  principal  orders  of  government  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  found  in  the  Roman  commonwealth;  but 
every  thing,  in  particular,  was  conftituted  and  adminiftred 
with  that  equality  and  propriety  by  thefe  three,  that  it  was 
not  poffible  for  any  perfon,  not  even  for  a  Roman  citizen, 
to  aflert  pofitively,  whether  the  government,  in  the  whole, 
was  ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  monarchical ;  neither 
was  this  doubt  ill  founded:  For,  when  we  caft  our  eyes 

proper  charafler  of  the  three  branches  from  being  the  fenfe  of  the  original^ 

of  government  our  author  has  been  that,  had  I  not  met  with  it  in  this 

treating  of.  place,  I  fliould  not  have  imagined  it 

('4)  ovr«  ^1  marru  »»r»  fMfOf  i«-«f  km  was  intended  for  a  tranflation  of  it. 

.af^nr«*ritt  wurtrtaiTo  mu  ituitutt  ii»  tk-  ^*i^  Zvf*v(t»»^  The  French  tranOator 

-ruiJ]  Toutes  trois  itoieni  idUmtnt  ha-  fays,  que  perfonne^  mime  par  mi  les  R9'. 

Jancees  Tune  par  I'autre.    This  is  fo  far  tnains,  ne  pouvoit  ajfurerjfans  crainte 

Vol.  I.  H  h  h  on 


(  4'«  ) 

mATHy  axivtrmfiif  t^o-uiyt  tiAi ifl*(  pLom^titvf  t^y/I'  ftv4u 

TiKov,  Kou  fjLrnt  ti  tnn  rm  jroAAoji'  i^ao-MV  Stad^om  nf,  ihkH 
ffA(^as  etvou  ^fjLOK^aTiKov.  m  /'  iKOL^oV  u^(^  fjLi^6iy  Tr.g  tto- 
AtreM((  mai^dLTUy  km  roxh  km  cuy  st<,  2r?yj»y  oTvi^/^y  xaaVy 
ram  i<3W. 

Of  Ti  ya^  (i^X^^^  ^  Xoinoi  Travkf  vwoTeLrloncu  xcu  tth^oi^- 

XJ^Tl  THTOKi    xXlfV  TW   hfJLU^X^r  m  Ti  TW  fft^yxAlSw  bVo* 

Tag  Tfpc^nag  ay^itri'  Tf^og  h  xoig  Tr^ofifnfJiivcig,  htoi  r« 
KoiTiTretyovlct  Tm  S^m^vKiav  ctvciSihoi(Ti\'  ^^^\  ^toi  tov  oXov 
X'^^iO'fiov  Tm  ^oyfjunm  imTehaa-i.  kcu  fHfiv  oa-a  <r«  J'la  th 
hifjM  (Tvnihu^eu  Tm  w^og  Tag  umag  v^^m  ttmncyrmf 
fitTotg  Mhnfm  ^^ivItljHh  v-ot  trvvayav  aa  Tag  BKK?\na-iag'  ^^^^ 
TUToig  ettr^i^m  ta  ^of/JxtTay  TUToig  ^^oL^svetv  Ta  S'oKbna 
Toig  7r>\€ico-t,  3tou  fHf^y  wi^i  noMfJUi  KaratrKiVYigi  kcu  na^oKM 
xm  iV  vTrai^^oig  otKovcfiutf,  (f%iht  avToxpalo^a  Tnv  i^isa-tav 

de  te  tremptTtJi  k governemtnt  y  et^t  a'  the  fenate  belonged  t6  theconfuls'} 
ri/t&traiiquet  on  pepuhiny  ou  tnonar-  which  tvery  body  knows  was  doe  the 
ebffue.  Thus,  by  leaving  out  w/Mvcm,  cafe }  nekher  does  Polybivs  fay  any 
the  French  tranfktor  has  maimed  this  more  than  that  the  confuls  were  folely 
fentence  j  for,  in  reality,  the  Roman  intrttfted  wifb  the  execution  of  tb«  de- 
govo-ntnent  was  arifiocradcal,  popular  crtes  ef  tbefenatt. 
and  monarchical,  in  its  farts  \  but,  in  (>7)  Thtoi;  nvftPtiv  ra  Jb^/»a7«.]  I^y 
the  wboUy  it  was  none  of  the  three.  propofer  ce  dont  it  j*<^7.  This  is  fb 
(*6)  Ovrei  Tflf  aKt¥  x**!"!*^  f^  ioffuh  loofe  a  tranflation,  and,  at  the  fiime 
TKr  (TiTtAyri.]  Le  droit  de  faire  lesfena-  time,  feems  to  imply  fo  neat  an  igno- 
tus-confuUes  leur  appartient.  Whoever  ranee  of  the  Roman  connittition,  that 
reads  this,  will,  I  dare  fay,  conclude  I  am  furprifed  a  man  of  ib  great  learn- 
that  the  right  of  tnaking  the  decrees  of  Ing  as  the  French  tranflator,  could 


(  4»9  ) 
on  the  power  oT  the  cxmful^,  the  government  appeared  ia^ 
tirely  monarchical  and  kiqgly  5  when  on  That  of  the  fenate,^ 
ariftocratical ;  and,  when  any  one  confidered  the  power  of 
the  people,  it  appeared  plainly  democratical.  The  federal 
powers,  which  each  of  thefe  orders  then  obtained,  and  ftiil 
continues  to  obitain,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  are  ^ 
fallows. 

The  confuls,  when  they  are  at  Rome,  and  before  they 
take  the  field,  have  the  adminiHration  of  all  public  affairs : 
For  all  other  magiftrates  are  fubje<ft  to,  and  obey,  them,' 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  people:  They  introdnoe  erabaffii.- 
dofs  into  the  fenate :  They  alfo  propofe  to  the  fenate  thpfe 
lubjeAs  of  debate,  that  re<^nire  immediate  difpatch ;  and 
are  folely  intruded  with  the  execution  of  their  decrees ;  To 
them  belongs  the  confideration  of  all  public  af&irs,  of  which 
the  people  have  cognizance ;  whom  they  are  to  aflemble 
upon  all  occafions,  and  lay  before  them  the  decrees  of  the 
{bnate,  then  purfue  the  re^utions  of  the  majopty.  Befides 
this,  the  confuls  have  almoft  an  abfolute  power  in  every 
thing,  that  relates  either  to  the  "preparations  of  war,  or  to 
the  condudl  of  it  in  the  field :  For  they  may  give  what 

fuSer  ic  to  efcape  from  his  pen.     It  is  the  Roman  foldiers  to  furprife  Capua, 

very  well  known  that  all  laws  were  %nd  very  pathetically  defcribed  their 

fii-ft  propofed  in  the  fenate,  before  they  reconcili  ation  with  their  fellow  citizens, 

were  laid  before  the  people,  when  af-  at  the  head  of  whom  Valerius  Corvus, 

fembled  in  th«  comiiia  cttriata^  or  ce'n-  as  dilator,  was  fent  to  reclaim  them  : 

turiata,  though  not  in  the  trihuta  ;  for  For  it  feems,  the  Ropians  were,  at  that 

which  region,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar-  time,unacquairwcdwith  civil  (laughter, 

n^lTos,  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  au-  gnd  unexperienced  in  all  other  wars 

thors,  who  have  written  the  Rpmaa  but  in  Thofe  ?gainft  a  foreign  enemy : 

biftory,  call  a  previous  order  of  the  Alter  this  reconciliation,  Valerius  Cor- 

fenate,  v^CiO.^fM :  The  phrafe  made  vus  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  got 

«iie  pfi  upon  dieie  occauooa,  by  the  an  atft^  propofed  ip  the  fenate,  and,  af- 

lu^tia  authors,  .alludes   to  the  fame  tetwards,  pafled  fay  the  people,  for  die 

f uftoof} :  Thus,  after  Livy  has  ^ven  impunity   of  the  foldiers^   who  had 

an  account  of  the  defign  formed  by  formed  the  dcffgn  upon  Capua.  Livy^ 

H  h  h  2  orders 


[  420  ] 
<;i^d'<*  KCtt  ytt^  iTnTctrletv  toi;  wfjLficixiitoig  to  hnsih  km  rvf 
X^^^^XJ^^  i^^i^oLveUi  Kcu  ^laT^^etv  mg  ^^rmroLg-,  xou  S'lct- 
7\ifm  T«f  €T<T>»JWf,  •nToit  g^gff  %^oi  h  rotg  ei^nfisvoig, 
l^nfjucdfFou  rm  'vTtorarlofjLivav  iv  rots  wrou&^oigy  ov  ctv  ^aKn- 
^6iu-h  xufMt  K(xhifA(Tir  s^anett  J^'  ix^a-i  km  S'aofOLVcti  rut 

^fJLOO'im  OCA  TT^O^UnOy  TTO^iTrOfJLiVa  TAfJUa,  KM  TTOLV  TO  TT^O' 
TOLX^iV    iTOlfieiS    7F0liin(^.  6»f'  HKOTCdg  ilTTStV  OUI,    OTi  Tig  Hi 

Touurnv  et'7roC?\jr^€ii  rny  fnp^dy  hoTi  fiova^x^^^  obrXag  km. 

fictdTWlOV  €?%  TO  TTOT^TiVfJUt,  «  cTf  TltOL  T^TCtV  «   TUt   T^ifi^M^ 

fiifO^nay  M'i/'iTM  fjurct^Kru  n  koltol  to  •KO^oh  »  fjUTOL  nvcc 
^^poyoK,  aS'if  (tv  m  7r§og  tuv  wt  v(p  u^m  MfofZ€m.ei7ro^a,(riv.- 
Km  fjLW  n  avyxMT(^  tt^utov  fwf  «;^«  twi'  t»  tolijuhh 
TCtJ^uu,  KM  yoL^  Tng  H<ro^}s  T^otjng  ouuTn  k^tci,  km  Tag  (^oS^a. 
#5^T^«ff"<ft>f.  «T«  yap  etg  Tctg  Kara  fjnef^  Xi^^^  ahfjuA^ 

fiaTCiVi  TfhJfiv  Tvnf  ng  T»ff  vTTATMg,  Tftg  h  a^  nohv  Tm  «A?vfi»r 
ohoa-XH^^tang  km  fJLiyi^g  J^aTAFJif,  r,f  m  TifJWTM  TTotaa-ui, 
^*^^  etg  TAg  emo-Kivag  km  KATAffumg  tov  ^nfionuv  kata 

words  are  thefe,  B.  vii.  c.  41.  diHator  he  had  tranffated  this  paflage  of  Polt'- 

equo  citato  ad  urbem  reve^us^  audtori-  bius,  as  he  has  many  others,  he  would 

bus  patribus  ttdit  ad  populum  ne  cut  have  faid  bis,  quorum  patres  auSoresfu" 

militum  fraudi  fecejfto  ejfet.    It  is  true  erant^ferre  adpopuluniy  for  r^nt  ng(pt- 

that,  at  other  times,  he  applies  thefe  (*n  r»  ityf^trct.    I  am  fenfible  thar 

words  to  the  confirmation  given  by  Dion  Caflius,  B.  ix.  difbinguiihes  Sof- 

the  fenate  to  the  a£b  pafled  by  the  p«  from  »uKtm^n*ty  which  word  he 

people.    But,  whoever  has  read  Livy  makes  ufe  of,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  is 

with  attention,  muft  be  fenfible  that  not  poffible  to  tranihte  it  into  Greek  ^ 

this  phrafe  is,  upon  many  other  occa-  this  auiloritas  was  a  refolution  of  the 

fions,  made  ufe  of  by  him  to  exprefs  ienate  pafled  when  there  was  not  a  fult 

what  the  Greek  Hiftorians  call  wgtSw  houfe,  that  is,  as  many  as  the  law  re-^ 

hAfut  i  and  it  is  very  poffible  that,  if  quired  forthepaffiiiga  fenatus^confuU 

Tti^AiTV^ldSk* 


orders  they  pleafe  to  their  allies ;  and .  appoint  the  tri-; 
bunes:  They  may  raife  forces,  and  inlift. thole  who  are 
proper  for  the  fervice :  They  alfo  have  a  power,  when 
in  the  field,  of  punifliing  any  who  ferve  under  them  ;  and' 
of  expending  as  much  as  they  pleafe  of  the  public  money^ 
being  always  attended  by  a  quaeflor  for  tliat  purpofe,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  their  commands :. 
So  that,  whoever  cafts  his  eyes  on  this  branch,  may,  with 
reafon,  affirm  that  the  government  is  merely  monarchical, 
and  kingly.  But,  if  any  thing  I  have  already  mentioned, 
or  may  hereafter  mention,  (hall,  either  now,  or  after  Ibme 
time,  be  dtered,  this  ought  not  to  affeft  the  prefent  re-, 
lation. 

The  fenate  have,  in  the  firft  place,  the  command  of  the 
public  money :  For  they  have  the  condud  of  all  receipts^ 
and  dilburfements :  Since  the  quaeftors  cannot  ifllie  money 
for  any  particular  fervice,  without  a  decree  of  the  fenatej 
except  thofe  fums  they  pay  by  the  diredion  of  the  confuls. 
The  fenate  ^  have  alfo  the  power  over  all  thofe  difburfe- 
ments,  thit  are  made  by  the  cenfors  every  fifth  year  in 

turn,  which,  with  Polybius,  be  calls  Claudius  Nem  Drufus,  and  T.  Quinr 

i«yiA»'.  But  this  will  not  invalidate  tius  CriPpinus  being  confuls ;  the  fame 

any  thing  that  has  been  faid,  when  it  year  Drufus  died,  which  fome  will  have 

is  confidered  that  the  law  he  fpeaks  to  have  been  the  year  741  of  Rome, 

of  was  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  who,  (»«)  Eit  twj  fittnttvan  %eu  x»7ttnAa<.} 

as  Dion  tells  us  in  the  lame  place,  jiux  reparations,  in  the  French  tranf- 

when  he  fixed  the  number  of  fenators,  lator,  very  well  exprefles  the  firft;  but 

whofe  prefence  (hould  be  neceflkry  for  what  becomes  of  intTturKivtK  i  that,,  it 

enadting  decrees  of  every  kind,  ap-  feems,  is  omitted  :  This  deferves  the 

pointed  the  particular  days,  on  which  more  to  be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe,., 

they  were  to  aflemble  }  and,  in  order  when  the  fame  exprelTion  is  afterwards 

to  oblige  the  fenators  to  be  prefent  on  repeated  by  our  author,  the  fanfje  tranf- 

thofe  days,  encreafed  the  fine,  to  which,  lator  fayjs  very  properly,. «-^^/V»  de 

fuch   as  abfented  thcmfelves  without  nouveaux  edifices,  reparation  desancittis: 

a  lawful  excufe,  were  before  liable.  .  So  that,  I  muft  look  upon  the  former 

This  was  in  the  year-  of  Rome  743,  in  the  fame  light  every  candid  reader 

repairing' 


(  4a«: ) 

ymrcu  to  wyxotpifJiA  rotg  rtpwreuf,  4inoi»f  xm  evct  rm  et- 
^irfn^idi  rm  w.t  IreO^ajf  ^**^  Trpoo'/wTai  hfJLO(ricii  tnuna. 
•>j^«#f*  A€y4>'^t«V7r^o<A»{r4«cf>  (rvttfifjLoo-tctSt<^ti^fMH(iOLSf  ^oho- 

i3)tukf  n  niihii  rm  Kttret  rw  Ita'Km*  S\a>v<riiAt  n  imrifxnTiogt 
«  |So»jd«tt?>  «  (^v'Kocmi  TF^oG'S'Hlout  -Pilcdy  icctvlm  tTTtjULiMg  t9t  rn 
orvyithnTC^,  KM  (m  «  rm  iKTsi  IraMag  7r§og  nvoLi  ^0,7^0- 

^vcttK,  »  X0U  mi  Ami  imra^itcrcLh  9  (zS^hn'^o^wiWy  ti  ttoM" 
fju^i  STay/iM^orav,  oimn.  ttoihtou  rnv  n^omax.  ofiaudi  J't  xcu 

T»,  TgA««)ff  rtfif ox^aTww  (pouviTou  I)  TTo'Kpeta,.  0  Sn  kcu  ttoA- 
Xoi  Tm  EMwi'ffli')  ofioiag  h  km  rav  ^aa-iMm  wi7rH(rfjL€m 
tvy^oufUQ'h  hoL  T(i  TU  c^wv  TT^ay/JLotla.  s-^s^iV  ttapJol  TT^og 
nut  JvyxAnldJ'  xvpaf. 

Ex  h  Twm  ng  »x  av  mows  iml^Tna-eti  ttoia  kcu  t/?' 

TTOTi  i^iV  n  TO)  ^(JLa  KCtlct7\(t7rOfl€m  fJLmg  iV  Tfi)  TroMnvtbLcCi' 

mg  flit  cvyKMTki  rm  nalet  (JLifogy  m  a^moL/Jtsv  nv^ietg  vTrctf- 
X^^fy  70  h  jULiyiToh  uv  olutm  km  mc  us^  xca  rn;  i|o^y 
X^^^C^fJum  aVaoTj^j  rm  h  fp^xnyai'  viroLTm  wcn'Kiv  cuno- 

K^TO^  fJLiV  iX'^vldi^V  ^VOtfllV  TTf^t  TA$  T»  WOMlU^ti  <Z^- 
ODght  to  vkw  ht,  that  is,  u  a  flip  of  the  nuiaiQ^  oaJy. 

(TKivag, 


t  48^  ) 

repndng)  Tnd  cre<fting  public  i>uiyin^(  .wlikK  are  of.  ali 
others  the  gredteft,  and  the  moft  cbn£derable ;  and,  £oe 
which,  the  cenfors  muft  have  the  allowance  of  the  fenate. 
This  order  alfo  takes  cognizance  of  all  crimes  cdmmitted 
in  Italy,  that  require  a' public  infpcdion,  ftteh  at  treafons, 
confpiracies,  poifonings,  and  ^afl^iMtiotisi  -Moreover,  i^ 
any  private  perfoU)  or  city  in  Italy  ftaads  in  nped  of  ap  ac~ 
comnwdation,  animadverfion,  relief,  or  defence,  all  thefe 
are  within  the  province  of  theienate :  And>  if  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fend  an  embafly  out  of  Italy  tb  xecohci^e  differences, 
to  uife  exhortation,  or,  ittdieed,  to  fignify  a  Command,  to 
admit  an  alliance,  or  declare  war,  the  fenate  has  the  care  of 
thefe  things.  In  like  manner,  when  epobail&d^^i^.coiae  to 
Rome,  the  fenate  determines  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be 
treated,  and  what  anfwer  is  to  be  given  to  them.  Nothing 
that  has  been  mentioned  belongs  to  the  people :  l^or  thefe 
reafohs,  again,  when  a  fordgner  Joints  to  Romt  in  the  ab^ 
fence  of  the  confuls,  the  government  apjpears  to  him  purely 
ariftocratical :  Which  opinion  prevails  with  feveral  of.  th^ 
Greeks,  and  alfo  with  feveral  kings,  becaufe  almofl  all  their 
tranfadions  with  the  Romans  are  ratified  by  the  fenate. 

From  what  has  been  faid^  who,  would  jaot  have  xeaibn  to 
afk  what  (hare  in  the  government,  and  of  'What  nature  tijat 
fliare  is,  which  is  left  to  the  people  ?  8ince  the  fenate  is  in- 
vefted  with  all  the  particular  powers  already  mentioned, 
and  with  the  greateft  of  all,  the  condu<^  of  all  receipts  and 
difburfements  ;  and  (ince,  on  the  other  {ide,  the  coniul^  .a» 
generals,  have  an  abfolute  power  in  regard  both  to  the  prepa-^ 

<»9)  0<r«— ir(o«^lHT«i  iniMtixt  tvmf-  t>(  tills  pafikge }  becaufe  it  confoumfi 
4,««*.]  ^i  meritent  une  funiiion  pub^  the  «rjK»y  into  a  crime  with  the /«»;^i 
Uquct  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  waSt    meht  of  it. 

rations 


[  424  ] 

^°^  ou  fJW9  cOO^ct  )utleO\£t7rilou  fju^ig  xat  ra  ^ttfia>,  kcu  kolJo.'' 
XnTT^ou  yt  (iet^eSit.  ^^'^  Ttfing  ya^  gft  xa<  nfjiMptag  sf 
TM  TTohiletct  fioy^  0  ^yt^  )w§i(^'  oU  avnxoflcu  fjLovois  km 

1^^.  7roL§  oU  yoL^  D  fM  ytm(rKB^M  avfiCount  tw  toiojutw 
Siat^c^Vt  M  yima-KofjLtm  ;^«^<Jg(9"a<  xaxo)?,  Tra^a  tovtoi^ 
ovhv  oUv  Ti  xoSet  Myov  S'loun^ou  rm  v(pi76iTm.  Traig  yao 
UKoe^  ^3*^  iv  i(n»  Tifjun  onm  rat  ocyahuv  tois  Kcoung.  k^i^u 
fiev  »y  0  hfjd^  km  ^(a(pop»  7roA7vaxt(>,  Ctolv  a^iox^id^v  r)  to 
rifJunfJLcL  r«?  a^ixtait  km  fwM^a  rag  Tag  ini(pcLVng  g(rp^»xa- 
Tctg  -rtfp^flt?.  ^cttAVi  h  K^tvit  fiovog.  km  yivsTM  n  TUf^i  touj- 
Tttv  Tnv  ;^pg<a»'  7ra§  ouuToig  ct^iov  iTrouva  km  fzvtjfjing-  Totg 
ya§  ^analov  Kfivof^imt  sTrav  KoilaSiKal^cdPsctii  S'lJ^aa-t   Tnt 

t^QVO'taf  TO    TTOL^'  CtVTOig    fid^  aTTOLT^OLTfi^M  ^CUH^ag,     KCLt 

iTt  jjLLOL  ?\£i7rrilM  <pv?\ii  Tftjy  iwiKv^ovTCdV  Ttiv  Kejio-iv  a-^n^ocpo- 
§nT(^i  ixacrtov  utulov  KoHctyvoyia.  ^vyahictv.  i^i  f  ctiT^dhiiot. 

(30}  Ov  iA»i9  «AA<t  xmrctkiimriu  (^(it  hiter.    I  am  (brry  I  am  obliged  to 

nmt  TW  i^Mft  tuu  n»TitAttinltu  yt  fictpiln-  differ  from  them  both.    In  the  firit 

TV.]  Cependant  k  peuple  a  fa  partt  &  place,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 

une  part  tris-conftderabk  %    not  only  met  with  the  word  tijuu  for  a  reward; 

tris-cm^dirabUt  but  U  plus  confidera-  zdly,  I  think  it  manifeft  that  it  cannot 

hU;  which  is  the  plain  import  of  the  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  upon  this  occa- 

texr,  ^nd  ftands  confirmed  by  the  whole  fion,  if  one  confiders  what  follows; 

cenor  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  but  more  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  always  the 

fa  by  their  co^quefts.  fureft  method  of  coming  at  the  fenfe 

(31}  TifUff  y»f  tit  ruu  rt/tttftnt  ir  Ttf  of  an  author :  Polybius  then,  after 

«-oXiTt(»  fttnt  i  inftot  xv«<e(.]  //  eft  feul  he  has  told  us  that  the  people  have  the 

maitre'desraompenees^ despeiues,iv)%  fole  power  of '/&00«rj,  and  of  punifli- 

the  French  tranflator.     Cafaubon  has  ments,  gives  the  particular  inftance?, 

rendered  it  in  the  fame  ienfe,  feltts  in  wherein  they  exercife  that  power ;  he 

chntttte  popultts  pTitmi  i^  ptma  efi  or-  begins  with  punilhments,  and  tells  us 
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rations  of  war,  and,  when  in  the  jSeld,  to  the  managemmt 
oi  k.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  there  is  ftill  a  (hare  in  the 
government  left  for  the  people,  and  that  the  moft  confider- 
able :  For  they  only  have  the  power  of  diftribiiting  honors, 
and  punifhments ;  to  which  alone  both  monarchies  and 
commonwealths,  and,  in  a  word,  all  htiman  inftitutions  owe 
their  ftability :  Foty  wherever  the  difference  between  thofe 
two  is  not  underftood,  or,  being  underftood,  is  injudiciouily 
applied,  there  nothing  can  be  properly  adminiftred.  How 
fhould  it,  fince  the  worthy,  and  unworthy  are  equally  ho- 
noured ?  The  people,  therefore,  often  take  cognizance  even 
of  thofe  caufes,  where  the  fine  to  be  impofed  i»  confiderable, 
particularly,  where  the  criminals  are  perfons,  who  have  ex- 
ercifed  great  employments :  But,,  in  capital  caies,  they  ak»i9 
have  jurHdidion ;  concerniBg  which,  there  is  a  cuftom 
among  them  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  commenda^ 
tion :  This  cuftom  gives  to  thoie,  who  ase  tried  6x  thdr 
lives,  the  power  of  departing  openly,  and  of  condemning 
then^Ives  to  a  voluntary  banifhment  pending  the  trial,  ^q- 
vided  there  remains  one  tribe,  that  has  not  yet  giv«n-  its 
vote ;  and  the  baniihed  peribn  may  live  ia  iafety  either  at 

dut  they  takfC  cognizance  of  thofe  luuMif.]  This  ieem*  to  be  a  parapbraft 

caufes,  whete  the  fine  is  confiderable,  of  the  following  verfe  of  Mom^r„  who 

particularly,  where  the  criminals  have  puts  this  complaint  into  the  mouth  of 

exercifed  great  employments ;  and  that  Achilles, 

they  alone  have  the  power  of  life  and        £»  ^t  i{f  ti/ty  v/MticMor,  ni*  tuutSKm 
•death.     He  then  fays  that  the  people  lA.  I.  v«r.  3^9. 

have  alio  the  right  of  conferring  the  Whoever  has  read  Polvbius  with  ac- 

magifiracy  on  tbolie  they  think  worthy  tention  muft  be  fenfible  that,  upon 

of  it,  ««H  /Ml*  ftK  «ex««  0  i^  A'<*"  TAf  many  occafions,  he  (hews  himfelf  very 

c|iMf.     Where,  I  think  it  is  evident  well  acquainted  with  Homer,     k  is 

that  »fx**  ^  defigned  by  our  author  to  aftonifiiing  with  what  refpedl,  I  may 

explain  nftn  before  mentioned,   and  fay,  veneration,  the  greatell  authors  of 

ittAov,  which  immediately  follows,  to  antiquity  fpeak  of  that  great  nun  1 

fignify  des  ricompences.  and  that  not  only  poets,  but  oratory 

(3>)  Ev  MTji  T<jui|  «rT«v  rtn  t^tAtn  tow  and  hiftorians  propofc  him  as  their 

Vol.  L  I  i  i  Naples, 
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Tflif  (pivfwiv  li  Tt  Tf)  NgaTToAjrai^  kcu  TJfouH^imvj  gxt  i'n 
Ti^H^Yimv  Tfohii^  KM  TcLig  (ihT^oug  Tf^og  dg  sx^criv  o^Kia. 
Km   fJLW  rag   d^X^^  ^  ^fJLog  J'l^atri  rotg  a^ioig^  oiti^  gs-< 

KCU  TTi^i  TY\g  rav  vojuLav  J'oKifjLao'iag.  ^^^^  km  to  fjuyi^rov^  mi^ 
€*f»W  ovTog  ^HMvslai  km  TroMfJLH.  Km  fjunv  Tf^eA  av/xfia-- 
X^<^^y  ^(^^    (^ictTivcriugy  km   ovv^nKaVi  HTog   i^i*  o  (^i^Mat 

hoLS'Ct    TUTOdV^    KM    KV^iCL  TTOlCdV     »    T^VCLvllOV.    ftlfg     TfAXiV    iK 

THTm  iiKorag  av  rivet  uttuv  on  fJLiyi<rnv  6  Jm^©^  g;^g<  fjLt^i^ 

i'tt^  KM  ^nflOK^tKOV  gft  TO  TTOMTiVfJUt. 

model    in    their  refpedlive  kinds  of  to  have  that  fenfe  by  many  paflages 

writing.     And,  indeed,  the  fentimenty  out  of  the  beft  authors,  yet  I  fhali 

which  is  the  fubjeA  of  this  annotation,  content  myfelf  with  the  following  one 

was  long  before  copied  from  Homer  from  Thucydides,  not  only  becaufe  it 

by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Chryfantas  plainly  proves  that  fi^?idj2Aat  figniBes 

iay,  K-«i  roi  tymyt  niw  etnvmrffov  vofM^m  to  determine  or  refohe j. hut  alfo  becaufe 

vm  tv  avifuTQig  fir#i,  ry  t#v  wmv  rov  rs  it  conveys  a  fentiment  very  agreeable 

xetHof  x«i  Tov  ayaiov  a^tuid'at.     Ev  Ku^y  to  the  exalted  genius  of  the  people,  to 

wxitum.  B.  2.  p.  128.  Ed.  of  Hutch.  whom  it  was  delivered,  and  to  the  en* 

(33)k#i  to  /Atyifcf^  virt(  v^nvfif  ur&'  vied  fltuation  of  the  perfon,.  whode* 

/32fAiv<r«i  X4EI  iroAM*^.]  As  the  French  livered  it.     The  paflage  I  mean  is  at 

tranflator  has  differed  from  Cafaubon  the  clofe  of  that  fine  fpeech,  which 

in  rendering  this  paflTage,  and  I  from  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

both ;  and,  as  not  only  a  point  of  cri-  Pericles,  when  he  exhorts  the  Atheni- 

ticifm,  but  the  mod  important  branch  ans  to  fupport  themfelves  with  magna- 

of  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  is  nimity  under  the  twofold   evil?,  with 

concerned  in  this  queftion,  I  hope  I  which  they  were  then  oppreffed,  name- 

ihall  be  allowed  to  extend  this  anno-  ]y,   the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  the 

tation  to  a  more  than  ordinary  length,  plague ;  it  is  this,  oVr^  i'  fvi  fA^tytscif 

in  order  to  prove,  ift.  That /SvAdLtlai,  ro  %^t(p6evof  heifjtSautj  o^im^  'j3yA^€r«i, 

in  this  place,  does  not  fignify,  with  whoever  incurs  envy  for  things  of  the 

Cafaubon,  deliberate  nor,  which  the  greateft  moment^  wifely  determines ;  or, 

French  tranflator,  on  le  confulte^  but  if  the  reader  prefers  the  tranflarion  of 

that  they  determine  \  2dly,   That  the  Hobbes,  he  does  well  that  undergoeth 

people  of  Rome  had  the  power  of  hatred^  for  matters  of  great  confequence^ 

making  peace  and   war.     As  to  the  but  the   reafon  Pericles,   or,   rather, 

firft,  though  I  could  prove  the  word  Thucydides  gives  for  this  is  fo  ftrong, 

TV»(JL 
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Naples,  Praenefte,  or  Tibur,  or  in  any  other  city  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  The  people  alfo  have  the  power  of 
conferring  the  magiftracy  upon  thofe  they  think  worthy  of 
it ;  which  is  the  moft  honourable  reward  of  merit  any  go- 
vernment can  beftow.  Befides  this,  they  have  the  power  of 
rejedting,  or  confirming  laws ;  and,  what  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  all,  they  determine  concerning  peace  and  war ; 
and  alfo,  concerning  alliances,  accommodations,  and  con- 
ventions ;  every  o;ie  of  thefe  the  people  may  either  ratify, 
or  annul :  So  that,  from  hence  again,  one  may,  with  rea- 
fbn,  aflert  that  the  people  have  the  greateft  fhare  in  the 
government,  and  that  the  commonwealth  is  democratical. 


and  fo  beautifully  exprefled,  that  I 
cannot  help  tranfcribing  it,  though  it 
IS  nothing  to  the  point  I  am  treating 
of;  fjucof  fjiu  y«f  vx  trrt  woAw  ailt^ti'  ij 

it  WCtfOtVTIKOt  Tf  Xa/JklFfOffli^  X»i  K  TO  flTfl- 

ra  So^M  atifjLfnsof  KarotKunilui ;  for  the 
hatred  flowing  from  U  does  not  loft  long^ 
mobile  both  the  prefent  luftre^  and  the  fu- 
ture glory  remain  for  ever  to  be  celebrate 
4d:  But,  for  the  fake  of  thbfe  who  de- 
fervedly  admire  Hobbes,  I  (hall  add 
alfo  his  tranflation  \for  the  hatred laft* 
eth  not^  and  is  recompenced  both  with 
a  prefent  fplendor^  and  an  immortal  glory 
hereafter.  I  (hall  next  endeavour  to 
fhew  that,  by  the  Roman  conftitution, 
the  power  of  peace  and  war  was  in  the 
people  ;  the  authority  I  fhall  quote, 
upon  this  occafion,  will  be  that  of  Di- 
onyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  B.  vi.  and  of 
Livy,  who,  with  Polybius,  are  of  all 
other  hiftorians,  the  moll  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  firft  then,  when  the 
feceflion  of  the  people,  which  ended 
in  the  eftablifliment  of  their  tribunes, 
'was  agitated  in  the  fenate,  makes  the 
-confuls  of  the  year  fpeak  to  that  af- 


fcmbly,  in  the  following  manner  \  i^% 
K^lA^y  T}]v  aro\«y,  naflav  ttveti  kv^40cv  tIw 

f^ara  K»laKvff»<&cti.  TKT<tfy  ii  tm  rfiuf  ra¥ 

Tou  are  fenfible  that  we  have  a  law  as 
old  as  the  city  we  inhabit^  by  which  the 
fenate  have  the  power  of  every  thing  be^ 
fides  the  creation  of  magiflratesy  the  en- 
aifing  of  lawSy  and  declaring  of  war, 
or  putting  an  end  to  it,  when  declared  ; 
which  three-  things  the  people  have  a 
right  to  determine  by  their  fuffrages. 
And,  that  this  right  was  not  nominal 
only,  but  fully  exercifed  by  the  peo- 
ple upon  all  occafions,  appears  from  as 
many  inftances  in  their  hiftory,  as 
there  are  .examples  of  their  having 
declared  war  wiih  prudence,  profccut- 
ed  it  with  courage,  and  concluded  it 
with  furcefs.  However,  I  fhall  felefc 
two  of  them,  not  only  becaufe  they 
will,  beyond  all  contradiiftion,  eftablifh 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced, 
but  alfO|  becaufe  the  two  wars  I  (hall 

1 1  i  2  Having 
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O  fJLiV  yoL^  vn£l(^  g5r«J^a»  rv;^&i»  tw  w'^itpifum  t^^ 

TT^^  TnV  TOi¥  Tf^OMifUmf  (rvv}0\£l0t9"    TT^OCri^UTOU  h  T»  cf^iwy, 

Kcu  r«^  (ruy?cAMr»5  xai  x^i^  iwm  sm  t«A©^  a:yetv  raf 

Toi^  7§€tT07[i(^oig  an  Tds  x^^^y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  (rvyx?^nl» 
finMfioL^os  alg  (Tilogj  hIs  ificSurfio^y  bis  o-^avut  J)jrfctlM  X^P*^ 
yn^ai  Totg  ^aromi^oig^  wV  an^OLKTug  ym^ai.  Tctg  tTn^o^ 
hdt  Tm  nynfuvuvy  ^^*^  6&i?iOHaituv  x<w  KuT^v^u^ystf  v^o^sfxt- 
m  mg  (TvfKTKnTH.  Km  fjunv  to  y  imnT^ug »  fJLti  yivt^ai  rout 
armiAgy  kwl  TF^oka-itg  rm  s-^eStryuvj  sv  t»  crvyK^nra  kutou^. 
TV  yA§  gTTfltTr&f 8iAa<  ^§Ayo»^  vn^avy  iTwJkn  mawm  cT^Adrr 

mention  were  of  the  greateft  confe-  dare,  qocmque  ex  Africi  exercitus  dc- 

quence  to  the  Romans,  the  conclufion  ponarc  jubcrent :  dc  pace  uri  rogaflcnt, 

of  the  firft  having  freed  them  from  the  omnes  tribus  juflerunt :   pacem  dare 

fears  crfa  dangerous  rival,  I  mean  Car-  P.  Scipioncm,  eundem  exercitus  de- 

thage;  and  the  fccond  having  been  portarc.     Then  Man.  JciliuSj  and  §. 

undertaken  againfl:  Philip  of  Macedon,  Mtnucius,  tribunes  of  the  people^  afieU 

a  kingdom,  which  a  long  poflirflionof  the  opinion  of  the  people  ^whether  they  de- 

power  had  rendered  venerable,  and  a  Jrred  and  commanded  the  fenate  to  decrei 

great  encreafe  of  it  formidable.  that  peace  fljould  be  made  uith  the  Car- 

After  the  fuccefles  of  Scipio  to  A-  tbaginians ;  and  whom  they  thought fj 

frica  had  extorted  a  fubmiffion  from  to  order  to  make  that  peace^  and 'uJhom  to 

the  Carthaginians,  Livy,  Book  xxx,  tranfport  the  armies  out  of  Africa :  Con- 

chap.  4:?,,  tells  us  the  Romans  were  cemingthe  peace^  all  the  tribes  voted  for 

inclined  to  peace;  upon   which  oc-  the  affirmative^  and  ordered  P.  Scipio  to 

cafion   he  fays ;    Tum  Man. .  Acilius  make  tbepeace^  and  tranjpart  the  armies. 

&  Q.  Minucjus  tribuni  plcbisad  popu-  This  paflage  wants  no  commenr,  the 

lum  tulerunt,  veilent,  juberentne  fena-  next  will  as  little  fland   in   need  of 

tum  deCLrn(  pe,   ut  cum  Caithaginien-  one. 
fibus  pax  ficret  5  &  quern  cam  pacem        The  fame  author  tells  us.  Book. 


V 
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Having  ihewn  in  what  manner  the  commonwealth  is 
divided  into  the  feveral  orders,  we  fhall  now  fliew  in  what 
manner  each  of  thefe  orders  may  oppofe,  and  aflift  one 
another. 

The  'conful,  being  invcfted  with  the  command  I  have 
mentioned,  and  in  the  fidkt  at  the  head  of  the  army,  (etms 
to  have  an  abfolute  power  fx>  carry  every  thing  he  propofes 
into  execution  ;  yet  he  flill  ftaods  in  need  of  the  people^ 
and  ienatC)  and,  without  their  afliftance,  can  afFe<Sl  nothing : 
For  it  is  manife(f  that  fupplies  of  all  kinds  muft  from  time 
to  time  be  fent  to  the  army,  which,  without  the  confent  of 
the  fenate,  can  be  furnifhetl  neither  with  corn,  ctethes,  ftdr 
their  pay :  So  that,  the  ddSgns  of  the  generals  muft  prove 
abortive,  whenever  the  fenate,  by  wilfully  negleding  their 
dutyj^  oppofe  the  execution  of  them.  It  is  alfb  in  the 
breafl  of  the  fenate  whether  the  fcheme*  and  plans  of  the 
general  (hall  be  accompliftied,  or  nor :  For  the  fenate  has  the 
power  of  fending  another  general  to  fucceed  him,  as  footi' 

XKxi,  chap.  6,  that  P.  Sulptcius,  one  mage  and  difgrace  a  delay  in  declaring 

of  the  coofuls  for  the  year,  aiked  the  the  war  would  prove  to  them,  they 

opinion  of  the  people,  vellent,  ju-  gave  their  a^rmative  for  it.     Ab  hac 

bercnc  Philippo  regi  Macedonibufque,  oratione  in  &ifftagium  miffi,  uti  roga- 

qiii  fub  regno  ejus  eflent,  pb  injurias,  rat,  bellum  jufTerunt.    Thefe  inftances  - 

armaque  iUata  ifociis  populi  Romani,  prove,  beyond  contradldlion,  that  the 

heUain  indict.    Whether tbt^wer4wil'-  people  of  Rome  did  fomethixig  more 

Ut^  and  ordered  tbat^  in  conjideration  of  than  deliberate  concerning  peace  and> 

the  injuries^  and  bo^itities  commtted  a-  war. 

gainfi  the  allies  of  the  people  of  RonUy        (3+)  'EAtXntanu*  km  xmKuntpytn  wfoif 

war  be  declared  againji  king  PbiUp^  and  f^wnt  rnt  ^wynAiiTx.}  Si  le  fenat  tientre 

the  Macedonians  bis  fubjeas.     Upon  pas  dans  lews  vHeSt  ou  y  met  oppqfition. 

which,  Livy  fays  that  the  people,  be-  The  firft  part  of  this  tranflation  docs 

ing  then  tired  out  withthe  length  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  exprefs  the  fenfc 

dangeis  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  al-  of  i9*A.oit«K(iv,  which  implies  a  velun- 

moft  all  the  centuries  feje<Stcd  the  mo-  tary  negltif  of  duty ,  as  Suida*  exi^ains 

tion  the  firft  time  they  were  affemblcd  it ;  E0tA9x«ici;rat'  iiuaim  *M(&m  to  hmmi. 

upon   that  occafion :  But,  upon  the  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  fenfe,  in  which 

confuls  reprefeadng  how  great  a  4a«  all  authors  ufc  the  word^ 

aS' 
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7TI,      Km  fjLtiv  Tag  iTrilvxnii  rm  rifufiivoiy  iKl^Fa^a-ou  km 

CVfOV^niTM,    KM  TTOLhlV  AfJLCUJ^OifrOUy  KM  TOLTreiVCdO-My    TO  ffW- 

i^ejtov  e^H  TTjv  S^vctfjuv.  Tag  yoi^  •n^ocrcLyopmfjLiyag  7r«p*  OMToig 
B-^toLfJL^ag,  St  m  vtto  t»v  o'^iv  clUtm  tois  ttoT^itms  mo  Tm 
^^Trfm  r\  tuv  KcSti^feKTfiemy  Tr^affJUilm  tvoL^Fuct'  tutu?  a  h- 

VAvJm  ;^g(e*C^J'  «?  TT^iTTHj  WOTS  h  TOTTCt^TfOtX  nh  Ct^v/sA^I', 
iOLt  fJLn  TO   (TVHS'eAOV  (TvfKoSoL^nJMi    KM  i'Ci   TDK  Hg  TOvJoL  S'ct,- 

Travnv,  th  yt  fm  S)i\fjL\i  to  hctT^vt^M'  km  Xiolv  xtvlotg  oLvaf- 
KMOV  ig-ii  Kctv  ohag  oltto  Tm  otKietg  TV^a^tn  ttoTwv  tottov  a(p- 
i^ang,  0  ya§  Tctg  SiaXva-ug  km  Gvv^nKOig  aKv^ag  km  kv- 
eAOLg  TTOim,  dig  iTrava  tt^outfov,  aTog  ts^v,  to  h  fjufig-ovt   «- 

TTon^ifjLivag  Tnv  <t^X^^^  ^^  '^^'''^  ^^  "^"^^  iv^vvcug  v^i^uv 
Tm  TriTr^cnTfiimv,  d?i  kolIol  fjcnhvct.  t^ottov  au-cpdhtg  uvcu 
Toig  ^^cLTyfoig  oT^faptv  finTi  Tng  o-t/ixAuT^,  ^uft  vug  th  tf^jh- 
3-»^  ivvotag. 

H  yt  finv  ovfK^inlog  ttoO^iv  »  TnT^Kavrnv  ixii<r(i  J\jvafitv, 
7f^(6tov  (jLiV  0  Totg  Koivoig  n^aTfJUKTiv  cLVtidka^tTM  ^^ocn^^v 
Toig  TToTO^oig,  kcu  ^oxct'Ci^cu  ra  /w/za*  Tcig  S'  oXo^s^ig-cc- 
Tag  Kon  fJLsftg-ctg  t}iTYi<ritgy  koh  S'lo^^cdcug  7m  ci(j.a^oLvofjt,iym 
KcCoL  TYig  woT^iTiiag,  olg  ^avaJos  olkoT^^u  to  Tt^ogrifJLov,  a. 
i^jvctiai  (yvP.iXuV  olv  fjum  avHTriKv^cd&r}  to  Tr^o'^i^aMvfjLivov  0 
(^nfjLog.  ofJLQK^g  h  km  7«^*  t6)V  ng  tclvtw  ctiwovtm*  iOLV 
yoL^  Tig  iKT^isy}  vofjLov  t)  Tttg  i^ajtag  aCpai^muLivog  n  rng 
imoL^X'^vding  tij  o-tiJtAjjrw  Kolct  Tovg  i^KTfiovg,  n  Tag  Tr^on^^iag 

KIX.I  TijULOLg  KOtlahVOity  av!oiV>    *i  KM  Vn   ^lOL  woim  iKaTlcdiJ.OLTa. 
I  Tli^t 
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as  the  year  is  expired,  or  of  continuing  him  in  the  com- 
mand. Again,  the  fenate  may  either  magnify,  and  extol, 
or,  on  the  other  fide,  obfcure,  and  extenuate  the  vi<5lories 
of  the  generals :  For  thefe  cannot  celebrate  their  triumphs, 
as  they  call  them,  (in  which  the  reprefentations  of  their 
fuccefles  are  carried  in  pomp  before  the  eyes  of  the  people) 
with  proper  magnificence,  fometimes,  not  even  at  all,  unlefs 
the  fenate  confents  to  it,  and  furniflies  the  neceflary  ex- 
pence.  Then,  as  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
is  in  the  people,  the  generals  are  under  a  neceflity  of  hav- 
ing their  approbation,  though  they  happen  to  be  never  fo 
far  from  home :  For,  as  I  faid  above,  the  people  have  the 
right  of  ratifying,  and  annulling  all  accommodations^  and 
conventions;  and,  which  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  it  is 
to  the  people  that  the  generals,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
command,  give  an  account  of  their  conduct :  So  that,  it  is, 
by  no  means,  fafe  for  them  to  difregard  the  favor  either 
of  the  fenate,  or  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  fenate,  though  vefted  with  fo  great 
power,"  is  under  a  neceflity  of  Ihewing  a  regard  to  the.  people , 
in  the  firft  place,  and  of  aiming  at  their  approbation  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  public;  as  not  having  the  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  or  to .  punifh 
thofe,  which  are  committed  againfl  the  ftate,  with  death, 
unlefs  the  people  confirm  the  previous  decree  they  make 
for  that  purpofe.  In  like  manner,  the  regulation  even  df 
thofe.  things,  which  particularly  affeib  the  fenate,  belongs 
alfo  to  the  people  :  For,  if  any  perfon  propofes  a  law,  by 
which  part  of  their  power,  as' founded  on  cuftom,  is  to  be 

taken 
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xAi  fJLVh  xu^kog,  TO  h  (rvvex^f,  ^^^  ^  m^nrcu  t«v  (hfia^^(^ 
v^  mv  tTti  TgAo?  alia  rt  ^tctlou  rm  J'let^ahim  «  ovyT^riT®^ 
ctAA*  ah  (TvnS^ivm  «  avfiTro^eve^ou  TOTra^oLTFotv,  0(p«- 
Kovcri  h  ctu  TTotiiv  oi  J^nf^oL^X^^  '"^  ^kovh  to)  /VijUfiJ,  xat  jtta- 
T^ifflt  f o;^a^6^rti  TW?  royrdu  |SoyA«o^6>f.  J'lo  waylcov  tuv  tt^o- 

OyLumi  yt  fm  TfoMv  o  S'nfiog  moxfi^^^  t^i  Tn  ffvfAnrt^ 
Kou  fo;^tt^s<d'0U  Touulm  o^uT^aVt  kou  Mtm  xou  kcS'  i^tcttL 
9r»^A»y  ya^  i^fm  otluv  rav  iKiihfwym  vVd  rw  nfitSmt  JUl 
Ttdjntt  IraAfce;  et;  ret;  iTruTKtvotf  xou  KtSasTKOfetg  rm  hfAu- 
(TKHh  oi  Tti,  ovK  QUI  €^et§i^f^(roulo  fotS'ia^'  TroT^ajv  h  TroloLfimy 

7\ifJL£mVy  X3VTlCih  ll^tXXKOih  X^§^^  (TVy<^tJ^y  0(rct  TTiTflu- 
KiV  CWO  TnV  VdifjtMm  S^UVaS'ilCaV'  TTCLvIoL  X^^^C^^^^  (TVfJL^OHVU 
TA  7r§0U§nfJLitCt  ^lOL  TOV  TTM^OU^*    xou  O^Xi^OJfi   as  i7f%€    UTTUVf 

TfotSia^  €»S)Bh&cu  TOijus  t^otK  iuu  TCIU6  i^facr^atc  ran  %x  Twlav* 
oi  fAiv  yA§  otfa^ttljiifa't.  nA§oi.  Tm  nimTt^  (wloi  tcu  tJth<ru(9 
oi  h  xoivmwvi  ronTOif  ci  i'  tySiia^M  tm)^  yfo^OLxoaKii*  oi  h 
TAf  ov(pi(ts  h^oourtu  iKp  Tov\m  m  TO  S^f4As-m*  tx^  ^ 
TTgf  *  jretviav  Tfi>r  7F§ou^fjLiim  tyiv  xv^iolv  to  avn^§iof.  xm  yotf 
^fovov  S'auvou,  xou  a-vf/.7flci(ial^  yivo/juvov  xov^ia-ah  xai 
joTTOL^oLTrav  a^vvcSov  uv^  avfA.^ctv}^  olttoTwjou  tw^  i^favuti^ 

KM  TT^^AOt  Cp»|  ma  6f  «  iV  ois  XdU  ^MTfJu  jUg/ct^rt,  XfiU  TTflt- 
7\UI  Oi(pj^\H  TWS   TCL  ^npLQlTM  X^^0^<^  «   (TO^^AjJl^.  jj   yot^ 

asoL<p9^oL  Tm  7fi<mfnf,m0  y^Stu  TF^og  Toflnv*  to  eft  fit^ 

yi^oVf 
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takieo  away,  «r  their,  prceojiniencej  or  dignities  to  be  aboli{hed, 
or  even  their  fortunes  to  be  diminifhed,  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  I  fay,  the  people  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  receive, 
of  rejed :  And  farther,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
oppoies  the  pafling  of  a  decree,  the  fenate  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  enad  it,  that  it  is  not  even  in  their  power  to  con- 
fult,  or  aflemble  ^t  all :  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tribunes 
to  a<St  agreeably  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  to  obferve 
their  pleafure.  For  all  thefe  reafons,  the  fenate  ftands  in 
awe  of  the  people,  and  pays  a  regard  to  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  people  are  alfo  fubjcA  to  the  power  of 
the  fenate,  and  under  an  obligation  of  cultivating  the  good 
will,  of  all  the  fenators  in  general,  and  of  every  one  of 
them  in  particular  :  For,  there  being  many  works  put  out 
by  the  cenfors  throiighout  all  Italy,  relating  to  the  repairing, 
and  eredling  of  public  buildings,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
give  an  account,  and  alfo  many  rivers,  ports,  gardens,  mines, 
and  lands  let  out  by  them,  and,  upon  the  whole,  whatever 
falls  under  the  power  of  the  Romans:  It  happens  that  all 
thefe  are  undertaken  by  the  people ;  and,  confequently,  that 
almoft  all  of  them  are  ingaged  either  in  thefe  undertakings, 
or  in  the  works,  that'  are  confequent  to  them :  For  fome 
are  them&lves  the  purchafers  of  thefe  undertakings  from 
the  cenfors  j  others  are  their  partners ;  fome  are  fureties  for 
the  purchafers  ;  and  others  make  afllgnments  to  the  public 
of  their  fortunes  for  the  performance  of  thefe  contracts ; 
now,  all  thefe  things  are  under  the  controll  of  the  Senate, 
which  has  power  to  give  time,  or,  in  cafe  of  misfortune,  to 
mitigate  the  fum  due ;  and,  if  any  thing  has  happened  to 
render  the  performance  of  the  contrad  impradlicable,  abfe)- 
lutely  to  cancel  it :  So  that,  the  fenate  has  many  opportu- 

VoL.  I.  K  k  k  nities 
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yifoy,  iK  rtwm;  wno^Sonui  xe/reu  taw  TFT^jU'irtnf  xm  tw 
i)ftfjLO(rim  Kou  rm  ihcdTiKav  ovvcthMTfjutTav,  ccct  fii^t^^ 
i^H  Tm  ScNnfiajm*  ^lo  Trailer  m  rwf  Touumg  wmv  ivMe- 
(juioh  HM  ^€^T6g  TO  T1K  X?^^^  cJnMVy  tv?\jOL^af  iX^a-i 
Tffof  rets  svffito-et^,  km  rag  anm^ot^Hg  Tm  tik  (rvrxhwrn 
fiiit^fjLctTm.  OfJLoim  h  Mu  TT^og  Tag  Tm  vitctrm  im^o- 
hag  S\jG^6§6ig  ctenTTf c(T7»o-<y,  /ut  to  kolt  i^utv  xcu  Mifn 
vcimg  iP  Toig  mau&.§oig  vtto  t«v  stutmy  miflup  i^njuiv, 

TotewTng  /  ovo^  Tng  hutfa  rm  fjn^m  ^vm^Aimy  etg  to 
xcu  fiy^Trletv  xeu  (rvvi^fm  ay<^n\oig*  n^of  Tra^ag  irvfi^oupa 
Tag  Trm^-aaretg  honag  g;^«i'  ti\v  d^fJLoynv  avTar  d^t  (jot 
q\ov  t  mai  TavTug  iv§HV  afjumt  wohiTeiag  av^acriv.  crau 
jUfy  ya§  Tig  g|f»dsK  xomg  ^aCotS  im^ag  avaSiacrn  <r(pag  cvft^ 
^fcm$  xm  crvn^fm  a7ihn^9ig^  rrihtxatrnw  xat  Touttrnv  avfjLf 
^aim  ym^ai  Tn*  i\jifafju»  ra  wohtTiViftoO^,  «Vs  fin^t  na-^ 
^alMm^ai  Tm  Aovlm  fjtyihh  oure  m^i  tc^  7rpo<nr€(rov  a«, 
7i;avlm  ofjut  tok  &ifMoiaAg  dixk^tdyamr  fjmi  ro  xecdsv  v^t^ 
$eiv  TU  xtfX^y  xom  X9(»  xaj  iJ'iav  ha^  (rv.in§:yiiQ(^9  ^^g 
Tm  Tn  w^oKHfjLiifii  vvmT^iiAf*  ^^^  ium^  awTTegtilm  ffvfiQau 
m  yintr^Ah  xai  7ra.v}og  it^txna^tiu  th  x^Stflog  tuv  i^toTYrra. 
TM  7ro?^TivfjLalog^  oTUf  ye  fm  jraTuv  awoKvhneg  Tm  9KTog 
^o^m  i»iiaT§i^<axri  tois  svtux^^  ^  xe^iktrtct^^  Tmg  ex  Tm 

(35)Aioirt(  avvKOfoln  «r»[iS«umynt(&iiut  tr^prend.     By  this  means,  the  French: 

%tu  v*»TOf  (4>iKy«<i^«<  TV  Hf  <M*f  tm  *it-  tf  uiflator  has  kfii  out  the  ^lery  tluog 

«T4|TA  TV  9o^tT($lf(««Tar.]  Cf'^  ftuT  cik  FoLVBius  has  been  all  alongj  contend- 

quecette  ripublique  eft  invincible^    (d  ing  for,  which. is,  that  the  great  ad- 

qi^elk  tiient  4  houi  de.  ttntt  ce  qu'eik  en-r  vantdges  the  Romfuy  cotnmonweahh 

ml^t^ctlm, 
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nides  both  of  prejudjcing  coniiderably,  and  of  advantaging 
tbofe,  who  have  the  management  of  thefe  public  undertak- 
ings :  For  the  report  of  all  thefe  things  is  made  to  the  ie- 
nate :  And,  what  is  ftill  of  the  greateft  moment,  judges  are 
appointed  out  of  the  fenate  in  moft  of  the  caufes,  that  re- 
late either  to  public)  or  private  contra;Ss,  when  the  a^on  i» 
of  importance :  For  which  resLHont  all  the  people,  being  in- 
gaged  in  a  dependence  upon  the  fenate,  and  apprehending 
the  uncertainty  of  the  occafions,  in  which  they  may  ftartd 
in  need  of  their  favor,  they  dare  not  refift,  or  oppofe  their 
will  In  like  manner,  they  we  not  eafily  brought  to  ob- 
ftmd  the  designs  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  all  of  tjiem  iage^ 
neral,  and  every  one  in  particular,  become  fubje^  to  their 
authority,  when  in  the  field. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  power  of  each  order,  both  to 
hurt,  and  affift  one  another,  it  follows  that  their  union  is 
fuffidently  adapted  to  all  contingencies ;  for  which  reafbn, 
it  is  not  poilible  to  invent  a  more  perfeA  fyftcm  of  govern- 
ment: For,  when  the  common  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy  com- 
pels them  to  adt  in  concert,  and  afUfl:  one  another,  fuch,  and 
fo  great  is  the  ftrength  of  the  government,  that  nothing  is  ei- 
ther omitted,  that  is  neceflary ;  fince,  upon  every  occafion,  all 
vie  with  one  another  in  direding  their  thoughts  to  the  good 
of  the  pubUc,  or,  being  once  refolved,  comes  too  late  for 
the  end  propofed  j  fince  all  of  them  in  general,  and  every 
one  in  particular,  unite  their  endeavours  in  carrying  their 
defigns  into  execution  :  For  thefe  reafons,  their  common- 
wealth,  fi-om  the  peculiar  frame  of  it,  becomes  irrefiftible, 
and  attains  whatever  it  propofes.     On  the  other  fide,  when 

was  poflefled  of,  were  owing  to  the    would  think  not  to  be  overlooked,  by 
pecuJiar frame  of  its  conftitution,  which    t«*  «A«t«|t«  t«  <r«^tTc^/»«TOf . 
he  has  exprefTed,  in  a  manner  one 

K  k  k  2  free 
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aXJTQ  TtOL^  OtVTH  TTO^lt^OfliVOV  TO  7ro7\lTiVf4£L  W  ^On^€iOLV'  iTTet- 

i'OM  ya§  ^otS'ay  Tt  rm  fjui^m  ^iMmmy  km  wMop  th  hov^ 
To$  eTFiK^omrraf  ^Mv  as  \ihvog  a^inTmg  onosy  ttoda.  rov 
a§li  T^oyoVy  ctnia-Trd^ai  h  km  Tfet^a'^ohi^i^M  SifVoLfum 
TVS  htoL^a  TT^o^scrsas  vw  d^nXm,  ahv  i^oii'n  Tdt  fjm^my 
»/  m€§(p§om*  Traylct  yap  tfifjuva  tois  vTroKHfums,  toljiup 
mlhjiofjusfa.  Tns  c^fJtJftS)  ta  h  s|  0tf ;^  MtoTO.  tdv  tx.  th  tk^ 
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free  from  the  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy,  they  live  in  profperity 
and  affluence,  the  confequences  of  victory,  enjoying  their 
good  fortune,  and,  through  flattery  and  eafe,  grow  infolent 
and  proud,  which  ufually  happens  ;  then,  is  their  common- 
wealth chiefly  obferved  to  relieve  itfelf :  For,  when  any 
branch  of  it,  fwelling  beyond  its  bounds,  becomes  ambiti- 
ous, and  aims  at  unwarrantable  power,  it  is  manifeft  that,  no 
one  of  them  being,  as  I  have  faid,  abfolute,  but  the  defigns 
of  each  fubje<9:  to  the  contradidion,  and  controU  of  the  other 
two,  no  one  can  run  into  any  excefs  of  power,  or  arrogance : 
But  all  three  muft  remain  in  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the 
confliitution,  either,  by  being  defeated  in  their  attempts  to 
exceed  them,  or,  by  being  prevented,  through  the  fear  of  the 
other  two,  from  attempting  it. 


A    DIS- 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

U  P  O  N    T  H  E 

CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

ROMAN    SENATE. 

IT  were  to  be  wiflied  that  Polybius  had  looked  upon 
the  oonftitution  of  the  Roman  fenate  to  have  as  proper- 
ly belonged  to  his  fubjed,  as  the  powers  c^  it :  Had 
he  been  of  dbat  opinion,  there,  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  he 
would  have  given  us  fuch  an  exad  account  of  it,  as  would 
have  deared  up  all  the  difficulties,  that  occur  in  reading  the 
ancient  authors.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  looked  upcxi 
this  fubjed  as  too  well  known  to  iland  in  need  of  a  difcuf- 
iion ',  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  Englifh  hiflorian  would 
poflibly  judge  it  needlefs  to  give  an  account  of  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  our  laws  and  cuftoms,  to  intitle^  per- 
fon  to  a  feat  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  though  he  might 
very  reafbnably  think  a  particular  detail  of  the  powers  of 
each  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  omiffion  in  Polybius,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  has 
been  endeavoured  to  be  fupplied  by  feveral  modern  authors,, 
in  feveral  languages ;  but  without  giving  that  fatisfa£lion,, 
which,  from  the  great  reputation,  thofe  authors  had  deferv- 

edly 
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edly  acquired  in  other  branches  of  learning,  the  public  had 
reafon  to  expe<9:.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  fubje<9:,  or  from  their  want  of  attention  in 
treating  it,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  muft  be 
fo  juft  to  their  memory,  as  to  own  that  I  attribute  it,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  former ;  particularly,  fince,  though  I 
have  provided  my  felf  with  many  more  materials,  than 
have  been  made  ufe  of  by  any  of  thofe  v;rriters,  yet  there 
are  fome  points,  which  I  cannot  clear  up  by  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  authors ;  for  which  reafon,  I  chufe  rather  to 
fubmit  them  to  the  confideration  of  the  learned,  than  en- 
deavour to  eftablifh  any  fyftem  of  my  own  upon  unfup- 
ported  conjedures. 

Concerning  the  original  inftitution  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
this  is  the  fubftande  of  the  account  given  of  it  by  Diokv- 
•sius  of  HalicarhaiTus,  who  is  much  moie  particolar'than 
JLiVY  in  every  thing  relating  to  this  fubjeA. 

I.  After  Romulus  had  divided  all  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  fubdivided  each  of  the/e  into  ten  curiae,  he 
formed  the  fenate  in  the  following  manner:  Their  body 
Was  to  confift  of  one  hundred  perfons,  all  patricians ;  of 

I.  Tft^f  vuftcif  rifv  itM^vv  dirctrctv  —  tffX*")  ^'i'  ^l*o^'Mv  ex^ec  tnuu*  ietvru  nw 

titur»  T«»  T{*«»  jr«Ai»  juo<f»i»  ix«o-1i)» ««  f|#-<«  5r{o9«^»i9«( — ««-<Ai|«f«»if«ffk«7«»« 

'/(K«  f*oi(»t  JtiAeM*  —  (K«^(»  /(  rx(  jut*  zrwUm  rm  iiffufntn  -~  v»r(ixnit  iv-oiqfi, 

ftti^Ht  iMi^ft  xifinC  T«f  J'  iA«T7vf,  xK-  tuu  xekTira^u  ttt  rsir  rtn  ^nMvrtn  »fS- 

(«cf«-tie  xm  7r«T(ix<wv  uti^t  Ikatcv  f«ri-  /uor,  (Tft^nvyi^  Tlfint^)  x«ei  rert  v^tila* 

A»|a/4(if^«— «u/TOf  jutv  (|  »itcti[m  tia  rov  tyt^tS*  Puf*tci»K  T(i«ex««o(  ^nKtvriu  rtmf 

a^tfoir  ««-< J»|n— >T<«ir /« (pvA«v  cx«f I)  r^otr-  cvlu  itazoriot.   id.  B.  iii.   EQv/^turcilo  i^ti 

(T»|(   Tfiif  ayJlfrtf  IA«#-8«<  —  6K«f  5  <p{«-  y»g  T^tccKtff in(  »vr)it  Kal»  TO  ci(^»in  voi- 

T{«   wctKtv   (xfAfvo'f  Tffif  fx  T«»  Sf«7fixi«i»  r,(rat  (a  AiJj'Sff®'.)     Dion  Calf.  B.  liv. 

t»riXe|<a»  —  «»  ruf  ix«TO»  (^tvf^uPMtt  i3»-  n«f«A«^6<xvH  r»)»  j3«(r»Afi«r  tiiavru  Stv- 

AtvTMir    «^i8|U0y —  f|  «v  ai,et'.QV  »vS^cct  i(  xi^u    fi»\t$ot  xr,(  (xtaf  xtn  rtxla^cixofiit 

ml  ^f«'f«i   ar{o«;tii{/o-a»1«,   rci(  cifi^eiicii  «Av^ir««^@'  0  T*fxi>i'/(^.     Dion.   HaJ. 

0gKt<n»n  u(Cftyf»4'»v.  Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  iii.  L.  Sulla  1 1 .  and  Q^  Metelhis 
B,  iit  Evdu;  y»§  »!*»  T<f  is-MgoAMCfif  Tqr    conful$  for  the  year  674.     Fafti  con- 

thefe 
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diefe  he  himrelf  chofe  one,  and  ordered  'each  of  the  tribes^ 
and  each  of  the  curiae,  torchufe  three:  All  thefe  together 
amounted  to  the  number  required  :  So  that,  the  ienate,  in 
its  original  inflitutidn^  confiAed  of  cme  hundred  patricians, 
ninety  nine  of  whonv/owed  their  feats  there  to  the  choice 
e£  the  people.  Tbi$  was  alfo  obferved.  in  the^  addition  of 
the  hutulred  Sabines  made,  fome  time  after,  by  Roacu];.us, 
and  Tatius,  who  were  all  chofen.by  the  curiae :  Thefe  were 
alfi>  patricians,  which  then  was, '  and,  for  many  years  after, 
continued  to  be,  a  ncceflkry  qualification  for  all,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  fenate ;  fincc  we  find  that  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  at 
faisaccefiion,  chc^  outof  their  body  one  hundr^  pcflbns^ 
whom  he  firft  made  patricians,  then  fenators.  From  thii 
time,  the  coniplenaetitbf  the  &nai:e  W0^  thte^  hundred,  and, 
in  ail  probabilky,  continued  (6  till  Sylla's  time,  that  is, 

fulares.     A^fiityfi^Kp^  t$e^^cif  ^at^i^  fexcenti  equites  trecpncis  fenatoribuy 

%X4  Ttff  wAifAW  9reifAir»v   ^XiydLftf^ry^  adrmicerentur :  id  eft;  ut  dquefter  ordo 
wt^wMnhiB^*  (i  %i^A«)  «f49(  THg  Tft'ik' :  biiB  iMJiim  viriuro  in  feoacu  bdbffmtt 

Koo-w  iK  rwf  «(if  Mv  Iwmmj  r»tf  ^vXatf  to  the  end  thai  the  order  of  knights  might 

0¥ai>t^  4/)9(p0v  wifi  Ixotftf.    Appian,  B.  i,  have  twice  as  much  power  in  the  {enate. 

Civ.  W.     There  is   a  paflage  ia  the  This  is  fo  worded,  that  it  cannot  be 

epitome  of  the  89th  book  of  Livy,  conftrued  to  relate  to  the  Semproni^a 

which  is  thought  to  relate  to  this  addi-  law,  concerning  the  judges :    For,  by 

tion  made  to  the  fenate  by  Sylla  \   the  th^t  law,   the  judicature  was  totally 

pafTage  is  as  follows  :  Senatum  ex  e-  transferred    from   the  fenate   to   thje 

quejiri  ordine  fuppkvit :   The  fenfe  of  knights,  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in 

which  feems  to  be,  that  he  filled  up  Appian,  B.  i.  Civ.  W.  and,  very  par- 

the    vacancies    of    the  fenate    with  ticularly,  'in  Velleius  Paterculus,  B. 

knights,  not  that  he  made  any  addi-  ii.  c.  32.  who  fays  that   Cotta  divi- 

tion  to  it  -,  but,   it  plainly  appears  by  ded  the  judicature^  which  C.  Gracchus 

the  paffage  of  Appian  beforemcntiori-  bad   transferred  from   the  fenate   to 

cd,    that  he  encreafed  their  number,  the    knights^     and    Sylla    jrom    th^ 

However,  the  author  of  the  epitome,  knights  to  the  fenate^    equally  between 

who,  certainly,  was  not  Livy,  is  not  the  two  orders:  Cotta  judicandi  mu- 

muCh  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for,  in  fius,  quod  C.  Gracchus  ereptum  fena- 

thc  epitome  of  the  6otb  bpok,  he  fays  tui  ad  equites,  Sylla  ab  illis  ad  fena- 

^at  C.   Gracchus  added  ftx  hundred  turn  tranftulerant,  sequaliter  inter  u- 

htUgbts  to  the  three  hundred fenators^  ut  trumque  ordincm  partitus  eft*     And 

Vol.  I.  L  1  1  about 
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about  five  hundred  and  thirty  four  years,  which  is  the  numn 
ber  of  years  comprifed  between  die  firft  ye^  of  Taeqjji- 
Nius  P&iscus,  and  the  fecond  confuUhip  of  Sylla  ;  who,, 
to  ftrengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate,  and>  at  the  ^ime  time,, 
to  repair  the  loiles  it  had  fuftained  by  the  death  pf  many 
of  its  members  in  the  late  commotions,  ebcreafed  their  num- 
ber, probably,  to  more  than  four  hundred :  Thefe  addi? 
tional  fenators  were,  like  the  former,  chofen  by  the  people^ 

II.  From  this  time,  to  the  fourth  cohfuKhip  of  iCjesar, 
that  is,  during  the  fpace  of  thirty  four  years,  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  afcertain  the  precife  number  of  which  the  fenate 
con£fled :  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred ;  and,  probably,  the  complement  waB)tbe  fame  that 
Sylla  left.  ".         ►  » 

,  III.  CiESAR,  the  year  before  bis 'deadly  ah^i  after  he  had 
pvercome  all  oppofitioQ,  among  the  variQus  methods  made 
ufe"  of  by  him  to  reward  thofe,  who  had  preferred  his  cauf^ 
to  That  of  their  country,  introduced,  fb  many  9f  lus. crea- 
tures into  the  fenatCj  that  the  number  of  <  fenactors  Amount- 
here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  help  taking  hundred  ;  fince  in  his  14th  letter  of 
notice  of  an  error  in  Plutarqh,  in  his  the  firft  book  to  Atticus,  he  gives  an 
Hfe  of  C.  Gracchus,  where 'he  fays,  ^count  of  a  certain  divifion  of  the  fe- 
that  he  tommitted  the  judicature  t«  three  hate,  in  which  then  were  four  hundred 
hundred  fenatorSy  and  as  many  knights,  for  the  affirmative.,  and  fifteen  fcr  the 
i  it  rft»xovi^f  ttn  luTtm  irfon^lthi^ff  negative  i  homines  ad  quindecim  curl- 
«vT«if  v«-i  r^mnoffUKy  neu  rat  tifnuf  *,tiv»t  oni  nullum  fenatus-confultum  facienti 
T«»  i^ciKeriuf  ET«i)]ff(.  afienferunt :  ex  altera  parte  facile  quar 

II.  The  interval  between  the  (econd  dringenti  fucrunt.  There  is  another 
confulfbipofSylla,  and  the  fourth  con-  pa0age  to  the  fame  purpofi^,  in  hi& 
'fuHhip  of  Caffar,  particularly,  the  lat-  fpetch  to  the  fenate»  after  his  returo 
ter  part  of  it,  is  fo  much  illuftrated  by  from  banifhrnent  •,  he  there  tells  them,. 
Cicero's  writings,  that  lam  furprifed  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  ten  fe- 
we  {hould  not  be  able  to  gather  out  of  nato^s  prefent :  quo  quidem  die  cum 
them  what  the  complement  of  the  fe-  quadringenti  &  decern  "fenatores  cflc- 
"natc  was,  during  that  period.  All  I  tis.' 
can  find  is,  that  they  were  above  four        IIL  Mii^ty  ^Mt^irwr  g.vt  « tts  f^altmr 

ed 
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cd  even  to  nine  hiiridrcd.  It  will  be  eafily  believed  that 
this  recruit  proved  a  greater  addition  to  his  povyer,  than  to 
the  dignity  of  the  fenate ;  particularly,  when  it  is  confider- 
ed  that  they  cohfifted  of  ncw-niade  citizens,  half-barbarous 
Gauls,  ibldiers,  and  the  fans  of  freed-men.  But  C^sar 
was  outdone  in  this,  as  in  every  other  excefs,  by  the  trium- 
virs ;  for  they,  it  ieems,  brought  flaves  into  the  fenate.  By 
thefe  additions,  the  number  of  fenators  came  to  exceed  a 
thotifand<  The  hiftory  .of  the  Roman  fenate,  under  the 
emperors,  is  (o  difagreeablearfubjed,  that  I  (hall  not  purfue 
it :  For,  what  can  be  more  affliAing,  than  to  behold  a  wife, 
a  virtuous,  and  a  venerable  aflembly,  become  weak,  aban- 
doned, and  defpicable?  transformed  from  all  that  is  greats 
and  glorious,  to  a,U  that  k  mean,  and  infamous ;  from  be- 
ing the  fcouige  of  tyrants,  to  become  their  flatterers,  and 
wretchedly  fubmitting  to  be  not  only  (laves,  but  the  inftru- 
ments  of  flavery.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes,  therefore,  from 
the  ruins  of  this  fair  building  to  the  qualifications,  that 
^  were  required  in  a  Roman  fenator,  when  the  fenate  defcrv- 
ed  to  be  called  by  Cineas,  the  ambaflador  of  Pyrrhus, 
an  aflembly  of  kings. 

IV.  Before  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  vacancies  in 
the  fenate  were  filled  up  by  them  5  and,  after  their  expul- 

rtKt  ft.tn'  «  rtf  dvtMvitfv  nMt  «r>  ***-  IV.  Hoc  Ji  fdlluit  noMUtatem  iftam 

y^»^f'  list  K«i  mxKofm  t«  x($«^«io»  veflramt  quam  plerique  oriundi  ex  ^bar 

«tvT«y  ytitc^au.     Dion  CalT.  B.  xliii.  nis  et  Sabinist  non  genere  nee  fanguine^ 

'Cafar  dilator  legit  in  fenatum  civitate  fed  per  cooptationem  in  patres  babeiis, 

donatost  et  quofdam  efemi-barharis  Gal-  aut  ab  regibus  leBi^  aut^  poft  reges  ex- 

lorum.     Sueton.  Life  of  Caf.  E*  t«  t»  a8es,  jujjit  pvpuli.  Uv.  B.  iv.  c.  4.  P. 

^}i\tvlr,gi»  Knu  i(t\)\w(  tny^ei^uv.    Dion  Lscinitti  Calvus  tribunus  militum  confu- 

t^aff.  B.  xlviii.     Erant  enimfuper  miller    lari  potefiate vir  nullus  ante  bcM- 

et  quidem  indignijftmiy  poft  necem  Cafa-  ribus  ufus^  veius  tantum  fenator,   et 

}-iSt  per  gratiam  et  pramitim  adleHiy  atatej^tm gravis.  Id.B.v.c.  12.  Md- 

quos  orcinos  valgus  vocabat.     Sueton.  jores  noftri,  cum  regum  poteftatem  non 

Life  of'  Aog.  tulijfentf  ita  magiftratus  annues  crea- 
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fiOD)  thoie  ienatorS)  who  had  not  a  right  to  a  feat  sa  tike 
fenate,  by  virtue  of  fome  magifhacyi  were  cbofen  by  the 
people :  So  that)  though  the  magiftncy  was  the  iemioary 
of  the  ienate,  out  of  which  it  was  aEnnually  fuppHeil,  yet 
there  were  other  fenators  {probably  chofen  when  the  vacat)Qie$ 
were  too  many  to  be  filled  up  by  the  magiftrates  of  the 
year)  who  were  invefted  with  that  dignity  by  the  people, 
without  having  borne  any  magiftracy  at  all.  Thcfe  faia- 
tors  were  chofen  promifcuoufly  out  of  the  plebeian^,  as  well 
as  the  patricians,  even  before  the  peopie  were,  by  law,  oh 

verunijUt  concilium  fenalus  rapuhlica  patricians,  and  plebeians;  (ince,  not 

ftapontrent  fempiturnum^  delilerentttr  birth,  btrt  the  poflcflion  only  of  four 

Mniein  "in  id  cfOuilium  ai  unite^d  p^Wr  hundred  thbn^mi  feftertii,  thftt  ^,  of 

loy  ^diiUffpie  in  ilium  Jhnmum  ordinem,  ^izg  L  .3 f«  ^d.  fterling  gave  1  tic^e  to 

omnium  civium  indupria  ac  virtu'ti pa-  it.     After   Mfeh'us  had  recfcivjid  thtf 

teref.  Ore.  for  Sext.  1  have  faM  that  the  ^unilbiiient  he  dcfcrvcd,  Livy  inafcet 

ume»  iMhen  the  people  obtained  xbe  L.  QuinciuftCiadAiiaDus»thedi^ator« 

privilege  of  being  cnofen  immediaUly  tell  the  people,  that  it  was  monftrous 

ifito  the  f(fn^te,  indft  hav^  been  be-  Mn  Msefiite*  to  iniagjfic'thiat  tl^c  dty^ 

jN^teh  the yiakfs  1^6$  nd 3 141^  bcdtufe^  [iMUypot^dfcaiye'di^^.  bisff^  i^.J^ 

it  is|>l4in,  fromDiooy^fius  of  Hali/  ./w/^r^    wouid  Ju£irt  bim  to  be  their 

carnaflus,  that  it  was  after  tlie  ^ffajr  icings  ut  qulih  Jenati^riJn  ctmcDquen  vivi- 

of  toriolanus,  which  happened  in  «he  JtoJ  vit  pdffety  regent  firrtt.  B.  iv.  c.  1 5. 

firft  of  thofe  years  ;  for  he  feys  that,  Sp.  Maelius  therefore,  though  a  ple- 

from  ibat  time^  the  democracy  guirnid  beian,   might  have  been  eledted  into 

ground  upon  the  ariftocraey^   "by   the  thcfenarte:  It  is  alio  certain  that  we 

peoples  being  tnade  eligibU  inio  ibefe*  find  di(  peot>Ie  m  pofieffion  of  this 

natCj  and,  by  fcveral  oiher  conceffions  privilege  m  the  year  353,  when  P.  Li- 

tnade  in  their  favor^  of  which  he  there  cinius  Calvus  was  chofen  confular  tri- 

gives  «  particular  accoum,  x»i  hShJSb  bune.     Upon  the  whole,  as  the  affair 

M^i^w  0  ififi^  jff S«  /nfj-a^  «  rfi  «f*-  of  CorioJanus  fuggcfted  the  reflexion 

s^»ltm  voAAiK  Ttf  ^x^^  ici^it^eS^i  oiwV'  1  have  mentioned  to  DionyQus'of  Ha* 

£«Ai,  ^Kr,t  Tf  ]u/7«x*^  fff-iT^MTtf^^  Toi(  UcarnafTus,  and^  as  that  anair  happen- 

jhi^iMif^  &c.  Dion.  Hal.  B.  vii.  The  cd  only  two  years  after  the  inftitution 

year  j  14  was  remarkabk  for  the  pu-  of   the  tribunes  of  the  people,    by 

Ailhment  of  Sp.  Ma&Jius,  who  was,  as  which  the  people  were  admitted  into 

it  appears,  a  plebeian  \  which  is  not  the  fenate  by  virtue  of  that  magiftrfr 

^t  ail  contradidked  by  Livy's  faying  he  cy,  it^  is  very  probable  they  foon  after 

was  i9c  i^u^ftri  ordine  \  for  the  order  obtained  the  r^ht  of  being  elcdted 

4)i  knights  was  common  both  to  thcl  immediately  itaothzi  affembly. 

pable 
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pableof  being  ekhcr  coofubr  tribuoeti  or  oonTuls.  When 
the  people  obcataod  the  privilege  o(  being  chofen  Senators 
in  diis  manner,  I  cannot  determine.;  but  ihall  obfcrvc  that 
it  muft  have  been  between  the  years  of  Rome  263,  and 
314.  This,  however,  is  certain,. that  the  fenatora  of  both 
kinds  were  chofen  by  the  people,  with  this  difference,  that 
one  fort  of  them  were  eleded  immediately  into  the  fenate  j 
and  the  others,  into  thofe ,  magifbracies,  that  gave  them  a 
right  to  a  feat  there. 

V.  All  magiftrates,  fuch  as  confuls,  praetors,  cenfors, 
G^diles,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  quaeflors  had  a  right  to 
a  feat  in  the  fenate,  during  their  magiftracy ;  after  the  ex- 

V.  Turn  C»  CanuUius  pauca  tnfenatu  rian,  was  created  diftator  to  perform 

^»ociferatt$s.  Liv.  B.  iv.  c.  i  •    kai  t^tp  the  duty  of  the  cenfors,  in  reading 

0irM0f  nf^e$f  Qi  €uij£uKm  rp  «(;(fiov  (tp  ovcr  the  names  of  the  fenators,  and 

rmv  A}fi«(^«»)  iourai  w»(i\6uv  ug  Tn¥  to  fupply  the    vacancies    occafioned 

finhtif.  Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  vii.  f«rfi7^  trv*-  by  the  death    of  great  numbers  of 

«e;^$f»If(  €i(  TO  ^Kivrttgiov  qI  cwti^os^  wet,-  them,  who  had  lod  their  )ives  dur- 

^ci3mv  km  toiv  ini/t9i(x/*i^  vVi{  aff(pctKet»f  ing    the  fecond    Punic  war :    Here 

jr«  Kxt  ffJltif*^  T17;  sroKittg  f<rxMv>sv.  Id.  the  curule  magiftrates  are  firft  called 

B.  X.  Otf Tf  y^  vr^pnoK  tj;  ^v&Ci}  t»v  (tw-  over,  in  the  order  they  had  been  ere- 

.sc(x/^Ti0it  %ig  T«  T4M^A«y  K^T«iryo(t  yTi  vVc-  ated  magiftrates  \  then   the  plebeian 
fof  avnk^tr  (fxicAnciiey  i%  kcu  /3^Ai]v  >ih}Ai-  .  sedilcs,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 

«(v  vtf(f}xfy.  Plut.  Life  of  Cat.  of  Ut.  the  quaeftors;    recitato  veUre  fenatUy 

The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  con-  inde  primos  in  demortuorum  locum  legit ^ 

fuls,  praetors,  ccnfors,  and  curule  ae-  qui  pqft  M.  jEmilium  et  C.  Flaminium 

diles ;  no  authorities  are  brought  to  cenfores  curulem  magijtratum  cepiffenty 

fliew  chat  thclic  fate  in  the  fenate,  du-  necdum  in  fenatum  Utli  ejfent ;  ut  quif^ 

ring  their  magiftracy,  ic  being  a  ihing  que  eorum  magiftratus  primus  creatus 

fo    well  kiiown.      OSoginta  prater ea  erat :  turn  legit  qui  adiles^  trihuni  ple-^ 

au/  fenatcr€^^  out  qui  eos  magijiratus  beii^  qu^jlorefve  fuerant.  Liv.  B.  xxiii^ 

.^ej^jfenty  unde  in  [euatum  legi  deierent.  c.  23.     This,  therefore,  feems  to  have 

Liv.  B.  xxii.  I.  49.     It  is  moft  proba-  been  the  order  obferved  by  the  cenfors, 

ble  that  the  cenfors  obferved  the  fame  in  calling  over  the  names  of  thofe, 

order  in  calling  ovcr  the  fenate,  with  who  had  been  magiftrates  fince  the  laft 

regard  to  thofe,  who  had  been  magi-  call  of  the  fenate.     As  to  the  right  I 

ftrates  lince  the  laft  time  it  had  been  have  faid  thofe,  who  had  been  eurule 

palled  over,  that  was  followed  by  M.  magiftrates,  enjoyed,  of  being  admit- 

Buteo,  wbo^  bcjDg  xhe  oldefl:  ceofo-  ^ed  iptp  the  fenate  during  the  interval 

piration 
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piration  of  wHicli,  thofe,  who  were  not  before  iii  the  cen-^ 
fors  lift,  ceafed  to  be  fenators,  till  the  next  time  the  fenate 
was  called  over  by  the  cenfors ;  when,  if  their  names*were 
not  omitted,  they  became  fenators  :  And,  during  the  inter^ 
val  between  the  expiration  of  their  magiftracy,  and  the  next 


between  the  exjHration  of  thtir  magi- 
ftracy,  and  the  next  call  of  the  fenate  •, 
and  the  exclufion  of  thofe,  whofe  ma- 
giftracy  had  not  been  of  that  fort,  I 
hope  the  following  authorities  will  be 
thought  fufficient  to  fupport  what  I 
tiave  advanced  upon  that  fubjedt. 
.Tlysre  i?  a  paffage  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  B.  ii.  c.  2.  where  he  fays  that  Q^ 
Fabius  Maximus,  as  he  was  going  in- 
to the  country,  met  upon  the  road  P. 
Craffus,  who,  he  knew,  had  been 
<juaeftor  three  years  before,  and  dif- 
courfed  with  him  of  what  had  paflfed 
in  the  fenate;  not  knowing  that  he 
not  yet  b;;en  called  by  the  cenfors  to 
the  degree  of  a  fenator,  by  which 
means  alone,  thofe,  who  had  been  ma- 
giftrates,  could  become  fenators.  Me- 
mor  eutn  triennio  ante  quaJioremfaSumj 
ignarufque  nondum  a  cenfcribus  in  ordi-  • 
mm  fenaioriuTH  alleSum  :  quo  uno  modo 
his^  qui  jam  honor  es  gejfer  ant  ^  adit  us  in 
curiam  dabatur.  The  quasftorlhip, 
therefore,  not  being  a  curule  magi- 
ftracy,  thofe,  who  had  been  invefted 
,  with  it,  had  no  right  of  coming  into 
^  the  fenate,  during  that  interval ;  which 
'  right  thofe,  who  had  been  curule  ma- 
giftrates,  enjoyed,  though  they  were 
not  aflually  fenators  till  their  names 
were  called  over  by  the  cenfors  :  This 
appears  by  the  terms  of  the  confular 
^didt,  in  which  they  are  always  fum- 
moned,  and  always  diflinguiflied  from 
the  fenators.  This  cdift  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  and  conftantly  runs  in 


this  form,  tUi  fenatores^  quibufque  in 
fenatu  fententiam  dicere  licet^  ad — - 
conveniant.  Here  thofe,  who  had  a 
right  of  delivering  their  opinions  in 
the  fenate,  arc  diftinguifhed  from  thfi 
fenators :  In  the  following  paffage, 
Cicero,  in  his  fpeech  for  Cluentius^ 
dillinguifhes  them  from  the  quaellors, 
and  the  tribunes  of*  the  people,  quivc 
quaftory  tribunus  plebis^  quive  in  fena- 
tu fententiam  dixit.  There  is  an  ap- 
pellation often  applied  by  the  ancient 
authors  to  fome  of  the  fenators,  which 
has  occafioned  great  variety  of  opini- 
ons, and,  confequent>y,  great  difficul- 
ties ;  thefc  have  been  encreafed,  if  not 
created,  by  what  Gellius  has  advanced 
upon  this  fubjed: :  The  appellation  I 
mean  is  that  of  Pedarii^  which  that 
author  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a 
manner  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  tefti- 
mony  of  all  writers  of  the  bcft  authority, 
and,  indeed,  with  what  he  himfelf 
has,  upon  other  occafions,  allerted, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
confute  him  any  otherwife,  than  by 
producing  fome  paiHijges  out  of  thoie 
authors,  which  the  reader  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  confront  with  what  Gellius 
has  faid  upon  this  fubjed.  But,  to 
explain  this  matter  :  According  to  my 
opinion,  there  were  three  methods,  by 
which  the  fenators  declared  their  ienfe 
of  what  came  before  them  ;  the  firfl 
was  by  their  ajfent,  or  approbation, 
which  they  fignified  as  they  fate  in 
their  places  ^  and  this  is  what  Cicero 

caU 
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call  of  the  fenate,  if  they  had  been  curu/e  maglftrates^  they 
had  a  right  of  coming  into  the  fenate,  and  of  delivering 
their  opinion  there,  though  npt  of  voting*  But,  if  they 
had  not  been  curuk  magiftrates^?  jhey  had  no  right  of  com- 
ing into  the  fenate  during  that  interval. 

VI.  This  power  of  the  cenfors  was  fo  great,  that  Cicero 
thinks  it  ought  to  have  been  abrogated.     However,  great  as 


mcans^  when  he  tells  Metelluj,  mSa 
eft  a  me  un^uam  fententia  diSla  in  fra- 
trem  tuum^  quotiefcunque  aliquid  eft  ac- 
tum^  fedens  its  ajfenfiy  qui  mibi  leniffme 
fenfire  viftfunt.  B.  v.  Ep.  2.    The  fc- 
cond  was,  by  delivering  their  opinn 
ons,   with  their  reafons,  which  they 
did  landing  up  in  their  places  :    This 
requires  neither  proof,  nor  explanation. 
The  third  method  was,  by  dividing, 
without  giving  their  reafons,  that  is, 
by  going  over  either  to  this,   or  that 
fide  of  the  houfe ;  and  this  was  called 
fedibus  in  fenientiatn  ire^  from  whence 
came  the  appellation  of  pedarii  fenato- 
res  ^  and  this  is  the  ienfe  Fedus  has 
given  to  the  word,  pedarium  Jenatorem 
-"'^^ita  appeUaiuTy  quia  taciius  tranf- 
eundo  ad  eum^  cujus  Jententiam  probata 
quid  ftntiat^  indicat.     All  thefe  three 
methods  are  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  following   paffage  of  Livy,    B. 
xxvii.  c.  34.    It  relates  to  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  chofen  conful  with  C.  Clau- 
dius Nero,  in  the  547th  year  of  Rome, 
•whofe  confulfbip  was  illuftrated  by  the 
defeat  of  Afdrubal :  That  author  there 
iays  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  long 
abfence  from  public  affairs,  had  been 
obliged,  by  the  cenfors,  to  give  his 
attendance  in  the  (cnatCj  fed  ium  quoque 
4iut  verbo  affinSiebafur^  aut  pedibus  in 
fententiam  toat^  donee  cognati  eum  ho- 
minis  caufa^  M.  Uvii  Macati^  quum 


fama  ejus  agerelur^  ftantem  coegit  infe- 
natn  fententiam  dicere.  The  fenfe  of 
this  paffage  Sigonius,  mifted  by  Gellius, 
has  ftrangely  miftaken  ;  which  I  men- 
tion the  rather,  becaufe  Gronovius, 
who,  in  his  edition  of  Livy,  frequent- 
ly animadverts  upon  the  errors  of  Si- 
gonius, not  only  fufiers  this  to  efcape 
without  cenfure,  but  inferts  his  anno- 
tation anK)ng  his  own.  By  this  pa£- 
fage  of  Livy,  it  plainly  appears^,  con* 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Gellius,  and  of 
all  the  modern  writers,  that  thofe  fe- 
nators,  who  were  called  pedarii^  were 
not  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  their 
body,  any  oiherwifc,  than  by  their 
behaviour  upon  that  particular  occa- 
fion  5  that  is,  they  were  called  fo,  be- 
caufc  they  iben  divided  without  giving, 
their  reafons  i  for  it  muft  be  obfcrvcd,, 
that  Livius  Salinator,  whofe  manner  of 
voting  is  here  taken  notice  of  by 
Livy,  was^  aj  that  time^a  confular  fc- 
nator,  and,  confequently,  enjoyed,,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  all  the  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  dignity  of  a  fenator, , 

VL  Ex  iis  aut  em  qui  magiftratumce-- 
perunty  quofenatus  conftituituvy  populate 
eft  fane  neminem  in  Jummum  locum  niji 
pe}' poputum.  venire^  fublatd  cooptatione 
cenforid.  Cic.  B.  u  i.  of  Laws.  When. 
the  decemvirs  were  fuppreflbd,  it  was 
.made  capital,,  by  two  leverai  laws,  ta 
create  any  magiftrate  without  an  ap- 
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it  was,  It  was  not  without  coatroH ;  for  tbc  cenfured  perfon 
had  a  right  of  appealing  from  the  cenfors  to  the  people ; 
to  whom,  from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  decemvirs,  there  laj 
an  appeal  even  from  the  dilators.  This  relief,  therefore, 
the  cenfured  perfon  was  intitled  to,  when  both  the  cenfors 
concurred  in  expelling  him ;  but,  if  only  one  of.  them 
thought  he  deferved  this  aninoadveriiMi,  the  other  might 
acquit  him  of  it. 

VII.  It  muft,  however,  be  confidered  that  this'  expulfion 
did  not  amount  to  a  difability  ;  for  the  perfcm  expelled 
might  be  rechofen  into  any  ma^ftracy,  that  gave  right  to  a 
feat  in  the  Senate  -,  and,  coniequently,  be  readmitted  to  the 
degree  of  a  fenator. 

VIIL  No  priefts,  as  fuch,  were  admitted  into  the  fenatc, 
except  xk^flatnen  dialis :  But,  as  the  dignities  of  the  feveral 

peal  to  the  people  ;   both  thoft  laws  of  hts  fon  Q^  Fabius,  mafter  of  the 

are  mentioned  ty  Livy ;  the  words  of  horfe.ro  L.  PapiriusCurfor,  thediAa-* 

the  firft  arc,  ne  quis  utlum  mdgiftratum  tor,  who,  without  any  regard  to  the 

Jine  provocatione  creartt :  qui  creajfety  interceflion  either  of  the  fenate,  or  ar- 

eum  jus  fafque  ejjel  occidi:  neve  ea  ca-  my,  defigned  to  put  the  mafter  of  the 

des  capitalis  noxa  bdbtretur.  B  iii.  r.  horfe  to  death  for  ingaging  thie  Sara- 

Ss^  Thofe  of  the  other  are  as  follows,  nites  in  his  abfcnce,  contrary  to  his 

qui  magijiratumjtne provocatione  creajfef^  orders,  though  he  had  gained  a  com^ 

tergo  ac  capitt  puniretur.  id.  ib.     In  picie  viftory,  in  which  twenty  thou- 

confcquence  of  thefc  laws,  we  find  by  fand  of  the  enemy  were  flain :    To 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  T.  Flamini-  avert  the  cffefts  of  this  feverity,  M. 

nus,  that  his  brother,  L.  Flamininus,  Fabius  appeals  from  the  dictator  to 

being  deferVcdJy  expelled  the  fenate  the  people,  as  to  the  fovereign  judge 

by  the  cenfors,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  and  of  his  conduft,  wbofe  power^  he  tells 

L.Valerius,  appealed  from  them  to  Vim^  is  fuperior  to  That  of  bis  diSlator-^ 

the  people,  who  affirmed  the  fentence  Jhip%  provoco  ad  populum.-,    eumquc 

of  the  cenfors.    I  know  it  is  generally  tibi  fugienti  exercitus  tui,  fugienti  fe^ 

thought  that  there  lay  no  appeal  to  the  natus  judicium,  judicem  fcro,  qui  ccrtc 

people  from  the  dilators,  even  after .  unus  plus  quam  tiia  didatura  potefl: 

the  affair  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the  polletque.     Liv.  B.  viii.  c.  33.     Tres 

contrary  is  fnanifcft  from  thofe  two  ejcfli  dc  fenatu  :  retinuit^juofilain  Le- 

laws^  and  will  appear  much  more  fo  pidus  a  collega  pra^tericos.  Liv.B.  xl, 

by  the  Ipecch  of  M.  Fabius,  in  favor  r.  51* 

prieft- 
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prlefthoods  were  generally  conferred  upon  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  commonwealth,  thefe  were  intitled  to  a  feat 
there,  by  virtue  of  the  magiftracies  they  had  borne :  It  be- 
ing a  fundamental  maxim  among, the  Romans,  not  to  look 
upon  the  law,  the  fword,  and  the  priefthood,  as  incompatible 
profeflions :  So  that,  every  perfon,  who  pretended  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  in  the  commonwealth,  was  under  an  indilpen- 
lable  obligation  pf  qualifying  himfelf  for  all  of  them.  By 
this  means,  theie  three  profeflions,  whofe  different .  int^refts 
ever  muft  divide  the  world  under  any  other  regulation,  be- 
ing exercifed  by  the  lame  perfons,  had,  of  courfe,  the  lame  * 
interefts, 

IX.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  very 
great,  even  in  the  fenatej  ^  gr^ti  th^^>  if  only  one  of 
their  college  intfrrpofed,  no  decree  could  be  made. 

VII.  A%vr\s?i&'  i  U^^hi&'y'o  fxOaTHv  '  intrtid  flamnum  obtiteratam^  iffis^  non 
vTTalnAvtK  T)}c  ytfuTidf  tKirtiTtiv  (fiirrgoilfiyu  ^  facer Jtfth  damMfuijfe^  quum  aquum  an^ 
yajjoT^cicTjjv^^A^ay^'fl^^aCj.)  Dion  Gaff.  ^  fuiffentyHeipfo  quidem  contra  tendente 
B.  XXX vii,  \  '  pratorty  magno  affsnfu  patrum  pUbifque^ 

VIII.  Hdbetur fenatus  frequens :  ad"  'flaminetninfenatumintroduxerunt.  Liv. 
bibentur  omnes  pontificeSy  aui  erant  fena-    Bl  xxvii;  c.  8. 

tores :  a  qui  bus  Marceltinus^  qui  erat  IX.  Neque  pojfet  per  inter  ceffiones 
cupidtjjimus  mei^fententiam  primus  fogd' )  trihunicias  fenatus  confutium  fieri.  Uv. 
ttis^  qUiffivit  quid  ejfent  in  decemendo  B;  iv.'c.  43.  H^c/t  yap  t«¥  Ai^a«^;^»v  kA*  ♦ 
fecuti.  Turn'  M.  LucuUus  de  omnium  Keya^  ort  fj,ftT^  tv  av^^KJ}  rm  iA^a<nivoLi 
collegarum  fententid  refpondit  religionis  ^  txnunrailo^,  drt  kcu  ^^atrtaf  i;toi1«f,  nn 
judices  pontifices  fuiffij  legis  fenatum  : ,  fCis\ovlortf»  yvufAnv  c\>fA&a\sff6cih  nrtxeu 
fe^  et  collegas  fuos  de  religione  ftatuijfe^ .  piy.  Dion  Cajf.  B.  xli.  Cumfieretfe-^ 
infenatu  de  legeftatuturos.  ,  Ctc.  Ep:  2. '  hqtus  confultum  infententiam  Marcellini^ 
16  Ate.  B.  iv.  cum  mnes  pontifiirsj'  qui\  omnibus  pr^fter  unvm  ajfeiitientibus^  Ser-i 
eranl  hujus  ordiniSyadeJfi^nt.  id.  of  the  ranusintercejfit.  Cic,  Ep.  2.  B.  iv.  to 
Anf.  of  the  H^ru(p.C.  Valerius  Fhccusj^  Ait.  ..       :  , 

fiamen  dialis ^  rem  intermijfam  per        X.  Stmpronii  leHio    erat ;    caterum 

multos    annos  ob    indignitatem    fianA-    Cornelius  moreni  traditum  a  patribus 


phbii  appeUavit  fiamen  ^-^-^iribuni  rtni   enh  •  ^Sempronius^  •  m  dUfortem  kgendi 

Vol.  L  Mmm  X  The 
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X.  The  firft  perfon  of  this  afleriibly '  in  dignity  wal  the 
prince  of  the  fenate ;  whoby  cuftom  was  the  oldeft  cenfori-^ 
an;  but,  if  it  wks  infifted  uporiby  thedenfor,  to  wllofel6t 
it  fell  to  chufe,  he  might  name  any  other  fenitor.  The 
nomination  of  the  prince  of  the  fenate  preceded  the  calHWg 
over  the  fenators. 

XL  That  the  prefence  of  a  certain  number  of  Icilators 
was,  at  all  times,  neceflvy  to  the'pafUhg  of  decrdes,  csfhftot 
be  denied  ;  fince  we  often  find  that,  for  want  of  the  num- 
ber required,  no  decree  gould  be  made ;  and  ofteil  meet  with' 
complaints  agdiiift   furreptitious    decrees,   that  is,  decrfees 

dedijfini^  ei  jur  liierum  /^^^  ^^^f, .  Vf^  infenatu^  centum  non  minus  effent. 

deo'Sy  fe  id  fuo  arbitrio  fa£iurum\  leSu-  Ltu.  B.  xxxlx.  c..i8.  And,  if  lb;  this 

Tumque  ^  Fabium  Maximum  —  ^um  6rdcr  is  ioTar  ftdm  b£ing  a  proof  that; 

diu  certatum  ejfet  verbis^  concedente  coU  tbe'prelence  of  fo  many  fenators,  and 

lega^    leSus   a  Semprcnio  frinceps  in  no  more,  was  ncccffary  to  the  pafling' 

fenaiu  ^FabiusMmmui  conful:  inde  of  every  decree,  that  it  proves  quite 

alius  finaius  k£ius.  Liv.  B,  xxvii.  c,  1 1.  the  contrary ;  particularly,  fince  men-, 

XI.  l^ec  agi.quicquam  per  infrequen-  tion  is  alio  made  by  the  fa^ne  authorof 
ti(im poierat  fsnatus.  tiv.  B.  ij.  c.  2  3.  no  lefs  than  out  hundred  and  fifty  fena- 
Qgiaab.eo  qumquampojJeaquiexpeSlare^  tors  being prefent,  when  a  public  vow 
quiper  ir^frcquentiam  furtiftt  fenatus son-  was  made  for  the  profpcrity  of  the 
fuUumJaSlum  ad  ararium  aetujerit.  id.  commonwealth,  ^um  centum  et  qutn- 
Bi.yiXXi^.c.^iCupivi^inquityex/enaluSx  quaginta  non  minus  adejfent^'^praeunte 
(onfulio  furrepta.  Gc.  B.  xi  Ep.  a- \  verba.  Lepi^o  pontifice  niaximo^  idvo- 
to  Jtt.  It  is  generally  thought  that^.  tumJu{cA>lf^m  e^.  I^v.  6.  xliu  c.  28, 
>vhi!e,the  complement  of  the  fcnatc  I  find,  pefides,  tHiar,  upon  occafibns' 
was  three  hundred,  the  prcfcncc  of  one  of  great  moment,  the  fenate  were 
hundred  fenators,  and  po  more,  was  fworn,  before  they  gave  their  votes;. 
rveccfikry  tti  the  pailirtg  qf  alldecree?:  but'thi^^asalroinconfcquenceoffome 
I  am  fenfible  that  there  are  feveral  paf-  ^  order  made  fpf.  that  purpoft  5  which^ 
fagcs  in  Livy,  where  mention  is  made  like  the  orders  before  mv-ntioned,  was 
of  the  necefliry  of  fo  many  fenatprs  occafionaL.  Paires  Jurati  (ita  conve^ 
being  prefcnt,  when  a  report  of  fomc  nerat)  cenfuerunt^  .  Uv.  B.  xxx.  c.  40* 
particular  matter  was  to  be  made  to  the  hifOLC%  is  ^^oo-^fltrl^f  w«f *<«•/,  x«fla2r«f  €» 
fenate :  But  thisiccins  to  have  been  in  tifet^ri^i^^  pift'  oJxH^Ttpf^n^ov  tvi<p'i^«»» 
cooiequence  of  iome  order  ipade^  for  Diojiyf.  Hi^*  Bi  vii.  There  is'  a^  paf- 
that  purpofe,  Senatjis  (lonfultq^cautum  fagc.|n  tfic.  xxvi  B^  c.  ^j,  of.Livy^ 
eji — ^ut.prat^/enamm  confideret^  which  jielcrVesV moire  than  ordinary' 

•     iftade," 
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made,  when  the  number  ^©^[uirpd  wctc  nof  prefent.  But, 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  number  of  fehatbrs  requifite  Va^ 
ried>  according  to  the  importance  of  the  decrees ;  in  this  I 
am  confirmed  by  a  regulation  of  Auguftus,  who,  as  I  have 
jobferved  upon  another  occafion,  appointed  the  particular 
number  of  fenators,  whofe  prefence  fhould.  be  neceflary  to 
the  ena<9ing  decrees  of  every  kind :  And  it  is  probable  this 
regulation  was  rather  declaratory  of  the  ftanding  order  of 
the  fenate,  than  introdudory  of  a  new  one.  This  was  ih 
the  ,744th,  pr  .745th  year  of  Rome  :  He  had  nine  years 
before  fixed  the  whole  number  of  feriators  at  fix  hundred, 
^y^hen  the.  prefence  of  four  hundred  was  necefl&ry  to  the 
pafling  of,  decrees ; .  yj^highjiumber  he  eight  years  after  re- 
duced ;  for  he  found  ,the .  fenatora  not  very  fond  of-  giving 
their  attendance  in  the,  fenate,'  where  they  were  conftantly 
obliged  to  applaud,  .\^ithoui:  approving;  which,  though 
they  fubmitted  to  in  thC;  moit  fervile  manner,  yet  thpy 
could  not  help  rqtnembering  tfiey  'had  once  been  free ;  •-  thfey 

attention,  not  only  as,ft  flbews  that,  jwlumusjuhmtifque.     T^efe  confidcr?- 

upor)  the  occafion  there  mentioned,  a  tions   rpake  .me.  fearful  of  afferting, 

particular  order  was  made  by  the  peo-  wuh  the  generality  of  thofe,'  who  have 

pie  that  the  fenate  (hould  be  fworh  be-  treated  this  ful^cft,  that,    whilc^tbc 

fore  tbcy  gajre  thdr  w)tf%,bm  alfo  be-^  fenate  xrjjnfift^d  of  three  hundred,  the 

caufc  it  was^  at  thc.fame.pme,  jrefoived  ^prefence  of  one  hundred,  and  no  more 

by  the  people  to  ftand  to  whJt'lhould  was  nece(fary  to  the  j>a9ing  of  every 

be  determined  by  the  major  part  ot  the  .  decree,  Tov  xt  a^A^fMv  tof  #15  tij»"  %y^mfiv 


number  of  them.     The  confideration  Avcx,f^vcty]av  itv»ilmiiAomfm^Tus  l^^* 

related  to  the  fate  of  the  Campcmv  apd  kcfiurwlthti^lo.  id.  B»  Jiv.  p^r  #•  oVi 
others,  who  had  iubmittdd  to'tbe^Ro-  -'  wc  om  ffv^tct  tf-vr€Af)««if7tf,  «f  A€u«  rap  io^p,oi^ 

mans;    upon  whichy  Livy  .iays^  the  t»  ^ptntif  ^»^,  svjx«rl«0><v  if  TftT^xoa-ioic 

people  came  to  the  following  refioiution:  ytyw^oA'  uy»^f^fiv  tiva  ««  ry  «£>»  »X- 

;  Pieces  fic  fuffii^   qfiod  Jinatus  jnrjatfis  hmt  xv^JU^t  id- '  Bi^  liy, 

'  mdximapats^  qwidfidsriftt^  anfeutv4d 

-Mmm2  ^         could 
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CQuld  comtpand  their  words  and  adions,    and  even  their 
looks,  but  not  their  memories. 

XII.  The  Romans  were  not  a  mercantile  people  :  Their 
view  was  to  conquer,  and  to  govern  ;  to  fpare  fubmitting, 
and  fubdue  refilling  nations.  For  this  reafon,  though,  per- 
haps, not  for  this  reafon  only,  commerce  of  every  kind  was 
thought  unbecoming  a  Roman  fenator.  But,  that  their 
dignity  might  be  fupported  by  law,  as  well  as  cuftom,  it 
was  made  unlawful  either  for  a  Roman  fenator,  or  his  fa- 
ther, to  have  a  fhip  of  greater  burden,  than  w^  necef&ry 
to  convey  the  produd  of  their  farms  to  Rome. 

XIII.  As  the  magiftracy,  according  to  the .  common 
courfe,  gave  adpndttahce  into  the  fenate,  fo  it  regulated  the 
ranks  of, the  lepator^:.  The  ma^ftrates  of  the  year  had.  the 

,. precedency  of  all;  and  of  one  another,  according  tb  their 

.refpedive  dignities;  according  to  which  alfb,  the'cOtlfular, 

,  the  prselwan, ;  the  cenforian,  the  iedilician,  the  tribunician, 

jmd  the  quaertorian   fenators  were  placed  :    Of  thefe  the 

-qtiaftorflrip  was  the  firft  conferred,  and  qualified  the  perfon 

irivefted  with  it  for  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  as  a  magiftrate, 

during  the  year,  and,  as  a  fenator,  the.  firft  time  the  fenate 

was  called  over  "by  the  cenfors:  But  no'  one  was  capable, 

even  of  this  magiftracy,  till  he,  had  ferved  ten  campaigns. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  flopping  a  while,  to  take  a  furvey 

of  this  auguft  body,  which  vva's  compofed  of  thofe,  who, 

befides  the  merit  and  experience  of  .tejn. years  fervice,,  a^u- 

'      "XII.  Legem  ^  Claudius  triiMtnupk-  quafius  tmnis  pttrihs  indicants  vifus. 

bis  atherfus  fenatum^  uno  fatrum  ad-  Liv.  B.  zxt.  c.  6^. 

juvaute  C.  FJaminio  tulerat ;  ne  fuis/e-  .  XIII.  Htdigiturfretus  fenatUy  Pom- 

ttatoTy  fuive  fenatoris  pater  fuijfet^  ma-  peianum  fenattm  defpicit,  in  quo  decern 

ritimam  navem  qtue  plus  quam  trecenta-  fuimus  toHfuiaris-r-qui  vere  pratorii? — 

rum  amphorarum  ejfet^  haheret :  idfatis  qui^ediHdif'quiJXiiunicfif.qui  quaftoriif 

bahi$um  adfruSus  ex  agris  •veSandes :  Cie,  Philip.  13. 

ally 
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ally  were,  or  had  been  txeafurers,  guardians  of  the  peoples 
liberties,  fuperintendents  of  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and 
the  entertainments  of  the  public,  controllers  of  manners, 
judges,  and  generals.  An  aflembly  fo  conftituted  de- 
fervcd  to  be  what  they  really  were,  the  conquerors,  and 
governors  of  the  world. 

XIV.  As  the  military  age  commenced  at  the  taking  the 
manly  gown,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  feventeen ;  and,  as  ten 
years  fervice  were  neceflary  to  qualify  a  perfon  for  the  firft 
office,  that  gave  admittance  into  the  fenate,  I  mean,  the 
quaeftorfliip ;  it  follows  that,  if  the  fenate  happened  to  be 
called  over  the  year  after,  the  quasflors,  provided  their  names 
were  not  omitted,  became  fenators,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
eight  years :  This  age,  therefore,  was  the  earliefl  any  per- 
fon, according  to  the  common  courfe,  could  become  a  fe- 
nator ;  but,  as  the  time  for  calling  over  the  fenate  was  on- 
ly every  fifth  year,  and,  upon  many  accounts,  was  often 
poflponed,  it  frequently  happened  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  fbmetimes  more, 
between  the  quaeflorfhip,  and  the  eledion  of  the  quasftors 
into  the  fenate. 

XV.  The  fame  magiflrates,  who  aflembled  the  fenate, 
whether  confuls,   prsetors,  or   tribunes  of  the  people,  ac- 

XIV.  Tl«x.iluuiiiit^»€tn»(X'>tiHKiiitt  Januariastribum pubis vocavijifent.  Cic. 
aim  v(oltf«if  (»v  ftvi  itKM  ffclluu^  tvitu/'  B.  X.  Ep.  28.  Publiliuj,  penes  quern 
nvt.iji  rtrfAfKMf.  *  Polyb.  B.  vi.  Ef^ltv-  fafces  eranty  die,  Spuri  Poftumi,  inquit. 
iinftw  y«(  t^n  iuttiM  triT)  rwv  «XA.&i*  hux  Uv.  B.  ix.  c.  8.  Acypoji  novam  affini-^ 
f^rviifKtitn  n»my%»tt-  Plut.  Life  of  tatem,  Pempeium  primum  rogare  fenten- 
C.  Gracchus.  tiam  capit ',  cumCraffum  fokretyejfetque 

XV.  ^um  confules,  tumulto  repen-  confuetude  ut,  quern  ordinem  interrogandi 
titto  coailiy  Jtnattm  vocarent.  Liv,  B.  fententias  conjul  kalendis  Januariis  in- 
viii.  e.  28.  P.  Furius  PhibtSy  &"  M.  ftituijfety  eum  toto  anno  confervaret. 
Pompomus  piratoresy  fenatum  in  curiam  Sueton.  Life  of  Cjefar.  D.  Juaitts 
Hoftiliam  vocaverunt.  Id.  B.  xxii.  c.  §5.  Silanus  primus  fententiam  rogatusy  quod 
Nam»  cum  Jtnattm  a.  d.  13.  kaU^at  eo  tempore  conjul  dejigndtus  erat.    Sail. 

quainted 
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quainted them  wirfi  the  reafons,:  for. which  th^y  were  afl^m- 
bled  :  If  thefenate  were  furampned  by  |the  firft,  tjbeqonful 
rwho  then  had  the  rods,  asked  the  opinifi^p  of  i  the  (tfiafofs 
wpon  -what  he;  had  propofed,  beginning,  generally,  witfi  ltj?e 
prince  of  the  fenate,  and  fo  on,  according  to  thqir  ranks ; 
and,  fometimes,  with  a  relation,  or  a  friend;  bvt,  whatever 
order  they  purfued  on  the  firft  of  January^  the  day  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  it  was  cuftomary  for  |iiem  to  9b- 
ferve  the  fame  afterwards,  till  the  eleAion  of  the  confuls 
'for  the  next  yeaf,  wliich,  commonly,  fell  out  Jn  Jufy^  9r 
Auguft\  from  which  time,  the  firft  qpnful .  eleA  was  fiijft 
askdd  his  opinion.  Upon  a  divifion,  the  conful,  or  othpr 
•  magiftrate,  by  whom  the  fenate  was  aflembkd,  -dkecasd 
thofe,  who  were  for  the  affirmative,,  to  go  to  one  fide  of  the 
houfe,  and  thofe,  who  were  for  the  negative,  to  ^  to  the 
other.  This  they  often  did,  without  delivering  their  opinions. 

Cat.  <onfp.     So  that,  what  Suetonius  fliould  declare  war  againft  the  Athcni- 

calls  to  to  anno^  mud  be  under  flood  to  ans,  or  not :  His  maaner  of  putting 

fignifjr  only  till  the  clcflion  of  the  con-  the  qucftion  wa$  very  like  That  prai^i- 

fulsforthe  infuingyear.     ^atenus  de  fed  in  the  Roman  fenate;  iTjoJiy  f^s 

religione  dicebaty  cut  ret  quia  Jam  obfijli  he,  who  are  of  opinion  tiat  the  truce  is 

nonpoterat^BibuloaJfenfumeft:  detribus  brokeny  and  that  the  Athenians  ]hd(ue 

iegstisy  frequentes  ierunt  in  omnia  alia,  alted  unjuftlyy  let  them  rifcy  and  go  to 

Gc.  B.  i.  Ep.  2.  Ire  in  omnia  alia  wias,  that  fide  (pointing  to  a  certain  place) 

it  fccms,  the  fcnatorian  language,  im-  and  tbofe^  whq  are  of  a  contrary  apini' 

plying  to  divide  for  the  negative,  and  on,  to  the  other.     Upon    which,  the 

cenfere  omnia  alia^  to  be  of  a  contrary  aflembly  rofe,  and  divided ;  apd  thole, 

opinion,     ^hoc  cenfetisy  illuc  tranfite\  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  truce  was 

qui  omnia  aHay  inhanc  partem.    Fefius,  broken,  carried  it  by  a  great  majority. 

Thcfc  were  the  words  made  ufe  of  by  Ot«  jucy  w^if»,  «#  A^a^JS^/^oNOitipx^o-i  ac- 

the  conful,  or  other  magiftrate,  who  avi^  ai  wroviauy   uu  04  A9iiv«ioi  ^ukut, 

prefided    upon    that    occafion.       In  tfir«6yijT«#  sf  ufivo  -w  x^V^^'  (^«|aj  Ti;t«- 

this   manner,    Thucydides  fays   that  ^ot  «;Toif)  oVy  it  iai\  iotm^nty  cf  t«  tTct 

Srhenela'idas,  one  of  the  ephori,  took  d-«in^* .  AiMf ^mUk  i$ittsnv»Vf  fi^  7«Vy 

the  opinion  of  the  Lacedaensionians  up-  wKarts  «>ffo«To  oi^,|rf^jcK»x«*  Pff^ia^  A«^vtf•- 

on  that  important  queftion,  whether  the  J«i.    Thuc.  5.  i.  c^  87.     4^itn$i^:ftK 

ihirty  years  truce  with  the  Athenians  3$  tin  .T«t.o«f  ».it#T  a\J((^  ijm  ^.tu  iC 

was  broken;  in  reality,  whether  they  .  0^^  »  h«  JP«P««'  «i#Kjr«iff7fif  ^f««»'* 

much 
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much  lefs,  their  reafons,  if  the  queftion  happened  to  be  of 
fueh  a  nature,  as  to  lay  them  under  any  reftraint  in  deliver- 
ing them.  If  one,  or  niore  tribunes  of  the  people  oppofed 
t^e  pafling  of  any  decree,  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe  was,  how- 
ever, recorded,  and,  inftead  of  a  fenatufconfultum,  was  call' 
ed  an  authority  of  the  (enate. 

.  XVI.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  wife  man  among  the 
Romans,  who  has  profefledly  treated  of  the  government  of 
that  commonwealth,  that  it  would  have  added  great  weight 
to  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  if  they  had  voted  by  ballot; 
which  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at,  fince  the  laws,  relating  to 
the  ballot,  in  which  manner  the  people  gave  their  votes  up- 
on all  occadons  of  impcwtance,  were  ever  looked  upon  a« 
the  foiircei  and  fupport  of  liberty. 

XVII.  The  fenatorian  cenfus,  or  fortune  required  to 
qualify  a  perfon  for  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  was  eight  hundred 
thoufand  feftertii,  or  6458/.  6  s,  %d.  ftcrlihg:  This  fum  Au- 
gustus raifed  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  feftertii,  or  <^()^'jL 

r^m*  tnt99fv0il»i)  »kk'  tm  ratt,  km  like  that,  fubjedt  to  be  defeated  by  the 

f/T    «)cMv«t     rs    /SKAftfTKAiK    (Attetvretcu  intcrpofition  of  the  tribuDes  of  the  peo- 

y«v«jLMr»f.    Dion  CaflT.  B.  xli.  Si  quis  plej  debisrebus^fridiequ'amfcrtpji^fe- 

mtercedat  fcnutufionfuUo,  auHoritate  fe  nattis  auEtcritasgraviffima  intireeffit-\  cur, 

fire  conteMum;  LJfU.  B.  iv.  c.  57.  This  cum  Cato^  ^  Caninlus  interceffijifnf,  fd- 

aifthof ity  of  the  fenate,  as  I  have'faid  men  ejl  perfcripta.    Cic.  B.  i.  Ep.  2. 

in  the  27th  annotation,  Dion  CatTius  Eaque,  qtue  deed  perfcripta  eft,  auSoti- 

applies  to  a  law  made  by  Auguflus,  but,  tas^  cui  fcis  intercejfum  effe—oftenfiontm 

at  the  fame  time,, fays,  which  is  very  ejfe  periculofam,   propter    itnerpo/ttanr 

true,  that  the  diftindion  between  an  auSloritatem — ijideo.  id.    B.  i.  Ep.  7. 
authority  of  the  fenatt,  and  a  fenatuf-        XVI.  Duabus  rebus  poffe  confirmari 

confultum  was  very  cxadtly  obferved,  fenatumpuio  ;  Ji  numerus  au^usperta- 

for  a  long  while,  by  the  Romans  of  bellam  fetnentiam  feret.  'Tabella  obtentui 

old,  though,  in  his  time,  it  was  grown  m/,  quo  magis  animo  libera fatere  audeat. 

obiblete,  rrr*  t*  w  ««';t*'?*^  *'f»  w^**!**  Fragm.  fuppofedofSallufttoCCsefar. 

T0(«  v«A«<  T«Pii9(v>  (|lTl)^ov  Tfftirtr  »»«  J^ei^ajjia  tabellariaprincipium  jujiiffima 

nJti  ytytfi.     D.  Iv.     This  authority  of  libertatis.  Cic.  in  Cornel.     Tabella  vitt- 

thefenatediffercdfromafenatufconful-  dex  tacitie  libertatis.     Id.  zdAgr. 
turn  in  another  refpeft^  ic  was  nor» 
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10  J.  fterling;   which,  if,  by  any  accident,  a  fenator  had 
impaired,  he  loft  his  feat  in  the  fenate. 

XVIII.  If  a  lenator  negleded  to  give  his  attendance  in 
the  fenate,  without  being  able  to  aflign  a  lawful  caufe  of  ab~ 
fence,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  and  obliged,  immediately,  to 
find  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  it. 

There  are  fome  other  particulars  relating  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fenate,  which  I  have  not  thought  worth 
taking  notice  of;  fuch  as  the  facrifices,  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  neceflary  to  be  performed  previoufly  to  any  de- 
liberation; as  alfo  the  robes  peculiar  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man fenator :  The  firft  of  thefe  are  rendered  as  ridiculous 
by  our  prejudices,  as  they  were  made  venerable  by  theirs ; 
and  the  other,  though  feme  learned  men  have  thought  fit 
to  beftow  a  great  deal  of  criticifm  upon  that  inquiry,  feems 
to  be  a  fubjed  rather  of  curiofity,  than  inftrudion. 

XVII.  Senatorium  cenfumampliavitt  VolaterranofoffeJfioHtm~~J»ocauteintem'. 

ac  fro  oSingentorum  milium  fummat  du'  pore  Cafar  eum  in  fenatum  legit t  quern 

odecies  H.S.  taxavit.  Sueton.  Life  of  or^emilleiftdpojjeffioneamiff'dvix  tueri 

Aug.  I  have  followed  Arbuthnot  in  re-  poieft.    Cic.  B.  xiii.  Ep.  5. 
ducing  the  feftercii  to  fterling  money }        XVIII.  ^is  uttquam  tanto  damnofe- 

he  fays,  and  I  think  with  great  proba-  natoremcoegit  f  Ait  quid  eft  ultra  pigmst 

bility,  that  ffl///?y^;r//«m  amounted  to  atU  tmdtatn?    Cic.  Philip,   i.    Poft- 

8<-.i...5  \  fterling }  confequently  ceii'  quam  citati  noncoftvetuebanty  dimiffi  circa 

turn  milliafeftertiUmtVriW  amount  to  807-  dowos  apparitoresftmul  ad  pignora  capi- 

—5 — xOyoSingentamilliafeiiertium^tht  endoy  fcifcitandumque^  numconfulto  de- 

old  fenatoriancenfus,  to  6458—6 — 8,  treSlarent  ?  Liv.  B.  iiL  c.  38.     Sena- 

andduodeciesH.  S.  the  Auguftan  cen-  tori^  qui  non  aderity  out  caufa^  aut  culpa 

fuSt  to  q6S'j.^iO'-^.  Curtiuj  Met  in  eSto.    Cic.  B.m.  of  Laws. 
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To  the  Preface. 

J  I  AGS  XX.  line  17*  for  wteggrtnfii,  tmA  MtgMfi^u* 
P.  XXI.  L  I.  dele  of, 
xxxi,  1. 17.  f.  iwt,  r.  Mmid* 
V.  xxxvL  1.  B,  f.  fVr.  r«  9/. 

Vol.  I. 

9«  »•  Note  ft.  Cc^onin  i.  Line  tit  f.clurtfier.  retdj 

chandlert* 

Ibid.  C.  ft.  L.  19.  f,  defi^u.  «•  defiga* 
P.  ).  L*  14.  f.  <or.  r.  nor. 
P.  4*  L«  iS.  f.  exceeded,  r.  furiMifiW. 
P.  4.  N.  8.  f.  At  (IB  Roman)  r.  Ac  (la  Greek) 
P.  5.  N.  8.  C.  »•  L.  ai.  f.  only  ihut.  r.  ftnt  oiify. 

lb.  L.  25  Jto  eomma  whxxfiMU 
P.  6.  N.  8.  C.  I.  L.  4.  f. 744th.  ir.  743d  year. 
P.  9.  N«  14.  C.  !•  L.  19.  aner  Aflynana,  dele  niitcr  t 

and  ready  ^d  t^4rw&rdi  ebtfffer  tbtir  king. 
P*  10.  N.  X4.  C.  I.  L.  z6.  Ci  Gonatua.  r.  Cooataa. 
.P«  zx.  K«  i4i  C.  I*  L«  28.  no  comma  after  ^otDfr. 
V,  73.  N.  15.  C*  I.  L«  5«  f.  contended,  r.  contend* 

lb.  L.  IB.  f. «.  f.  ^. 
P.  17.  left  line,  f,  oonfidention.  r.  contemnlation. 
P.  19.  N.  24.  C.  I.  L*  29.  Bo  pun^ffl  after  Dimt 

lb.  N.  25.  C.  2.  L.  17.  f.  pertiot.  r.  peritui, 
P«  2B.  C.  I.  L.  7*  f.  620th.  r.  621ft.  year. 
P*  21.  N.  28.  C.  2.  L.  2.  f.  aothor.  r.  authortt 
P.  2).  N.  29.  C.  f .  laft  line.  f.  qr.  irr. 

lb.  K.  3a  JL  II.  f.  SicanhuM.  r.  Sicani* 
P«  26.  L.  5.  no  comma  after  tfrr. 
1^.  29.  C  I.  L.  12.  after  colony,  r.  whicli. 

Jb.  U  x8.  f.  Lycaon.  r.  Cecrope. 
r.  30.  N.  37.  C.  I.  L.  3.  f.  ^^.  c  ^'i)7«QB 
P.  31.  L,  1 6.  and  io»  f.  Oenotrians.  r.  Oenotri* 
P.  37.X'.  14.  f.  Amitema.  r.  Amitemam* 
P.  48.  N.  60.  f,  i>«  uid  ilb(.  r.  ;)ki  and  i9bc* 

lb.  N.  61.  f.  improathabie*  r.  irrefrocbMUt^ 
P.  49.  N.  65.  f.  (»y  r.  ;»!. 
P.  56.  L.  4.  after  wtuk.  r.  f£«if. 
P.  63.  L.  12.  after  /t,  ftrike  out  a* 
P^  83.  N.  116.  C.  2.  L.  4.  f.  If.  r.  «• 
P.  85.  L.  12.  f  Celtt.  r.  Celts. 
P.  90.  laft  line,  no  comma  after  b9nor$, 
P.  91.  laft  line  but  one.  f.  fuperintendancc.  T«  ruperiafiea* 

dence. 
P.  96.  L.  16.  ftrike  oot^'iif. 
P.  xoz.  C.  I.  L.  8.  f.  JarU.  r.  Jarbai. 
lb.  L.  30.  after  wiad*.  r,  hett 
lb.  L.  35.  f.  Amna.  r.  Amne. 
P.  to8.  L.  14.  no  comma  after  and, 
P.  109.  N.  151.  C  I.  L.  12*  fi  MXia/uiv  r.  M9iuuiifMf» 

lb.  L.  22-  f.  m.  r.  ex. 
P.  III.  N.  155.  L.  7.  f«  ;t{ii^/Mox«>«y»'bv.  r.  xt^M^^^n^ 

P.'i  13.  laft  line.  f.  Battea.  r.  Batea. 

P.  119.  L.  II.  no  comma  after  king, 

P.  121  C.  2.  laft  JWe.  f.  then.  r.  than. 

P.  125.  laft  line  but  one.  no  commas  before^  or  after  wt 
,      havf  received, 

P.  133.  C.  r.  L.  J 3.  f.  Mvfjuuh^os  r.  Mv£fM.'IW•^ 

P.  135.  N.  201.  iC  vfMtf  r.  (//uof. 

lb.  N.  202.  after  vhm  ftrike  out  rev* 
*P.  136.  L.  24.  f,  Deluf.  r.  Delos* 


P«  14c.  N.  2x2.  between  AfjuSn  Tu^nf  put  a  Une* 

P.  146.  laft  line  but  one.  no  comma  after  wjw. 

P.  148.  Lr  5.  f.  palce.'r.  place. 

P.  151.  laft  line  but  one.  f.  of  Trdan.  r.  of  the  Trojaik 

P.  X52.  C.  X.  laft  line  but  three,  f.  Simonidei.  r.  Pala- 

modef. 
P.  j6z.  C  2.  L*  10.  f.  Aaneas.  r.  Aeneai. 
P.  162.  L.  I.  f.  in  which,  r.  at  whfch. 
P«  163.  L«  5^  f.  GephaIon«  r,  Cephalo. 
P.  x68.  L.  7.  f.  Syracufian.  r.  Syracufan. 
P.  X92«  L.  18.  /.  While  he  entered,  r.  While  he  mat 

entering. 
P.  209.  N.  274.  L.  2.  f. «'.  r.  If. 
P.  2X1.  L.  15,  after /^#M  inftead  of  a  comma  put  a  (emi- 

colon. 
P.  229.  U  13.  f.  and,  and  of  df/e  the  latter  an^. 
P.  243.  L.  4»  no  comma  MSbaperfon, 

lb.  C.  2.  L.  x8.  f.  three  hundred,  r.  one  hundred. 
P.  24c.  L.  2.  f«  controle.  r.  controU. 

lb.  N.  28.  C.  2.  L.  6.  f.  cenuries.  r.  centnrler. 
P.  246.  C.  2«  L.  28.  f.  the  in.  r.  in  the. 
P»  253.  L.  13*  BO  comma  before  nor  after  mH, 
P.  25^  N.  37.  C  2.  L.  8.  L  cfaaftiicd.  r.  chaftene^^ 
P.  256.  L.  IB.  f.  every  every,  r.  every. 
P.  259.  L.  4.  f.  tymbals.  r«  tymbrdf. 
P.  262.  L*  6.  f.  adminiftered,  r.  admfeiftred.  and  ftrikf 

out  the  comma  after  tbofi, 
P.  B63.  L.  lo.  f*  curia,  r.  curie 

lb.  C.  1.  L.  3.  f.  nnkitntiUu  r.  noBamaHii* 
P*  b6c.  L.  X7.  after  ttiidk  r.  //. 
P.  260.  C.  t.  L.  12.  f.  with  eaie.  r.  at  eaie. 
P.  268.  L.  7.  no  comma  after  even, 

lb.  N.  ex.  L.  2.  f.  Farratia.  r.  Farracia. 
P.  269.  N.  52.  C.  2-  L.  7.  ft  Doillins.  r.  Duilipf. 
P.  270.  C.  B.  L.  2.  /•  PRESENTED,   r.   PRAE«* 
SENTED. 

lb.  L.  3.  f.  OLORUM.  r.  OLOROM. 
lb.  L.  4.  f.  PUGNANDOD,  r.  PUCNANDOD. 
P.  277.  L.  z8.  no  comma -after  tbingu 
P.  283.  L.  II.  no  comma  after  moaut, 
P*  28  c.  L.  6.  no  comma  after  cdiied, 

lb,  N.  68.  L.  X.  f.  nutfa(At9Mi  r.  itu{«fii|«i(« 
P.  287.  L.  25.  no  comma  zhtx greath* 
P.  296.  L.  7.  no  comma  after  otltgu. 
P.  304-  C.  2.  L.  8.  f.  lTOYH«OI  r.  IXO'PHMb 
P.  308.  L.  16.  no  comma  after  dweti, 
P.  311.  L.  7.  f.  Pomentine.  r.  Pometine. 
P.  316.  laft  line.  f.  Cruftnmerini.  r.  Croftnmoj* 
P«  328.  L.  I.  f.  in  which,  r,  at  which« 
P.  330.  L.  3.  f  of.  r.  on. 
P.  348.  L.  10.  f.  LXVII.  r.  LiCVf II. 
P.  35a.  C.  X.  L.  X.  fi  XaXxDfMic.  r.  XaUlcu^ 
P<  373.  L.  12.  zfltt  fpriHgiw.  r.  and  leafing. 
P.  365.  L.  13.  no  comma  after  poniflied. 
In  the  title  page  to  Polybius^  dele  Hyphen  between  Sbcth^ 


Book. 

P.  375.  L»  9.  f.  not  only  capable,  r.  capable  not  only. 
P.  381.  L.  15.  after//,  infert  a  comnia« 
P.  396.  L.  2.  f.  4iM7m.  r.  4Nid«i. 
P.  407.  N.  13.  L.  5.  f.  miet.  r.  mit. 
P.  4>4*  1^*  5-  f*  fMftihi,  X,  fAwotthi* 
P.  416.  C.  7.  L.  7.  ftrike  out  wtndir/nl, 
P.  420.  L.  II.  f.  vfuun.  f.  tiVov* 
P*  443*  i  IV'  L.  8«  f.  auUus.  r.  nuUii^ 
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